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l^ow  that  the  centre  of  Australia  has  at  length  been  reached, 
-^^  and  the  continent  itself  crossed  from  shore  to  shore,  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  if  we  review  the  several  la- 
bours of  our  explorers  in  this  field.  We  propose,  therefore,  to 
trace  the  progress  of  Australian  discovery  from  its  first  small 
beginnings.  We  propose  to  follow  the  white  man  from  his 
small  village  on  Port  Jackson  to  his  rich  settlements  along  the 
borders  of  the  great  Interior.  We  shall  accompany  the  ad- 
venturous pioneer  into  that  great  Interior  itself.  With  the 
materials  which  he  has  given  us,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw 
the  chief  outlines  of  the  continent  as  it  now  stands  disclosed  to 
us.  Here  we  shall  be  able  to  place  a  flourishing  colony,  mapped, 
surveyed,  and  portioned  out  into  its  several  districts  and  town- 
ships ;  there  the  mere  fragments  of  a  river  or  mountain  range ; 
often  we  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  an  absolute  blank.  Nor  shall 
we  have  to  revert  to  any  very  distant  period.  It  is  not 
quite  fifty  years  since  the  inhabitimts  of  one  small  village  dis- 
covered a  rift  in  the  mountain  range  which  confined  them 
to  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  Thence  we  shall  trace  the 
tide  of  settlement  and  the  explorers  who  led  it  We  shall  find 
them  again  and  again  repulsed,  but  again  and  again  re- 
turning to  the  charge.  We  shall  behold  them  now  retreating 
irom  their  lines,  and  now  breaking  through  to  rich  territories 
which  lie  beyond.  Now  we  shall  abandon  the  search  as  worth- 
less, and  anon  we  shall  be  led  through  waving  pastures  and  by 
the  banks  of  deep  and  dear  waters.  We  shall  turn  aside  from 
the  hot  blast  of  the  desert,  and  find  the  cool  breezes  of  the 
south  sighing  around  us.  For  a  moment,  too,  we  shall  behold 
the  curtain  raised  on  the  awfiii  interior,  and  then  dropped  for 
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jeKn.  For  a  moment  we  shall  gaze  on  those  yast  ruins  of 
sfiture — lifeless  among  the  tropics,  blasted  amid  perpetual  sun- 
shine; and  then  all  is  coDJecture-r-how  far  do  they  extend? 
What  lies  beyond  them  ?  Where  have  they  entombed  the  lost 
expeditions  which  ventured  into  them?  Through  all  these 
changing  scenes  we  shall  find  a  great  empire  growing  up.  We 
diall  see  it  occupying  new  territories ;  and  we  shall  pass  through 
great  territories  which  it  is  yet  to  occupy.  Not  indeed  that 
the  explorer  is  far  ahead  of  his  fellow-colonists.  Australian 
occupation  has  kept  close  on  the  heels  of  Australian  disco- 
very. If  we  find  the  explorer  much  in  advance  of  the  settler, 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  wi^  is  too  difficult,  or  the  infor- 
mation too  scanty  for  immediate  pursuit.  Since  the  Australian 
colonist  took  to  flock-keeping,  there  never  was  a  time  when  he 
did  not  want  more  land.  He  would  have  explored  for  himself, 
but  that  tlie  discovery  of  secure  halting-places — sometimes  few 
and  far  between — made  absolutely  necessary  this  division  of 
labour.  The  occupation  of  the  Australian  colonies  has  been 
entirely  peaceful,  but  it  has  never  been  continuous*  From 
time  to  time,  settlers  suddenly  poured  into  new  districts, 
while  all  beyond  seemed  a  desert.  Then,  while  flocks  and 
herds  were  multiplying  and  demanding  new  pastures,  again 
eommenced  the  task  of  the  explorer.  Thus,  while  the  Austra- 
lian colonist  was  obliged  to  leave  the  management  of  exploration 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  his  Government,  he  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government  exploring  expeditions  pretty  closely. 
Not  seldom,  he  was  tending  his  flocks  and  rearing  his  home- 
stead on  the  scene  of  some  discovery  before  the  Governor's 
despatch  bad  reached  England.  Great  and  -prosperous  cities, 
too,  we  leave  on  the  route  behind  us.  We  pass  through  a 
wilderness,  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  is  an  independent  colony, 
constructing  its  roads  and  its  railways,  making  its  own  laws, 
and  astonishing  us  by  its  wealth.  On  the  future  of  these 
colonies  we  have  not  now  to  speculate.  However  closely  com- 
merce and  politics  have  pursued  the  Australian  explorer,  his 
duties  are  dear  and  distinct ;  and  at  present  we  propose  merely 
to  trace  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery  through  the 
great  continent  which  it  has  recently  added  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe. 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  a  thriving  Englidi  town  had  grown  up 
on  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson.  The  Governor's  house  was  of 
Btone.  The  judge  and  a  few  government  officers  had  brick ; 
but  the  main  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  content  with 
plastered  logs  and  shingled  roofs.  Yet  the  people  of  Sydney 
felt  no  small  pride  in  their  town.     They  would  have  liked  a 
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little  more  land  for  their  few  sheep  and  cows.  But  the  flocks 
on  which  they  relied  roamed  through  far  different  pastures. 
When  the  season  came,  rounds  they  sailed  away  down  the  great 
Southern  Ocean^  and  came  back  laden  with  black  oil  and 
sperm.  Their  harbour  was  the  finest  in  the  world,  sending 
its  arms  iniimong  their  cottages  and  town  gardens,  and  capable 
of  containing  the  whole  British  navy ;  their  log  huts  were 
bathed  in  everlasting  sunshine,  and  business  was  good.  From 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  Bay  to  the  Blue  Mountiuns  behind, 
all  was  bustle  and  activity — whalers  from  Europe  and  America 
refitting,  immigrants  landing,  new  houses  building,  and  vine- 
yards and  orange-groves  creeping  round  the  Bay.  Such  as  it 
was,  it  comprehended  all  the  English  in  Australia.  Through 
those  Blue  Mountains  no  man  could  find  a  way  to  the  boundless 
regions  which  lay  beyond.  Rewards  were  offered  for  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  a  mere  sheep-track.  The  more  adventurous  citizens 
risked  life  and  limb — not  always  without  fatal  results — in 
clambering  up  and  down  their  craggy  sides,  and  peeping  into 
their  black  fissures.  At  length,  the  long-bought  pass  was  dis- 
covered. In  1813,  Mr.  Evans,  a  Government  surveyor,  found 
himself,  after  repeated  attempts,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  and,  with  care  and  great  labour,  retraced  his  steps 
to  Sydney.  Immediately  the  pent-up  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
colonists  poured  themselves  out  over  Bathurst  Plains  and  the 
western  districts  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  the  people  of 
Sydney  began  to  desert  their  town  gardens  for  sheep-feeding 
and  wool-growing. 

But  a  new  impediment  arose.  Land  was  to  be  had  for  the 
taking  of  it,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  water.  Buin  hung 
over  Uie  head  of  the  flockowner  who  was  not  within  reach  of  a  per- 
manent stream.  An  unusually  dry  summer  left  him  a  beggar. 
In  vain  he  hurried  his  flocks  to  the  nearest  watering-place. 
They  strewed  the  way  with  their  carcasses.  All  the  permanent 
streams  were  quickly  occupied.  New  South  Wales  was  not  to 
be  a  great  wool-growing  country  after  all,  unless  more  rivers 
could  be  discovered.  To  little  purpose  they  had  searched  Europe 
for  the  sheep  most  famous  for  their  wools,  if  these  priceless  animals 
were  now  to  die  of  thirst  .The  Government  surveyors  were  in- 
structed to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  rivers.  Bivers  pro- 
mised to  be  the  death  of  the  Government  surveyors.  Such  rivers 
no  man  ever  heard  of  before.  They  all  ran  inland.  They 
stopped  when  least  expected,  leaving  no  visible  channel  or 
watercourse.  Sometimes  they  were  as  salt  as  the  waters  of 
the  ocean ;  at  another  period  of  the  year  they  contained  excel- 
lent drinking  water.   Now  they  formed  merely  a  chain  of  ponds ; 
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and  now,  in  a  perfectly  dry  season,  they  boiled  over  their  banks, 
filling  whole  valleys  with  crashing  timber,  and  sweeping  away 
the  apparently  secure  homesteads  which  had  sprung  up  on  their 
shores.  In  1818,  Mr.  Oxley,  the  Surveyor-General,  on  a  river 
exploration,  was  surprised  to  find  the  Lachlan  and  the  Mac- 
quarie,  the  most  important  rivers  then  known,  ending  in  vast 
reedy  marshes.  What  did  become  of  the  rivers  had  already 
been  repeatedly  discussed.  The  records  of  Cook,  and  the  Dutch 
and  French  maritime  discoverers,  had  been  searched ;  but  they 
contained  no  notice  of  any  considerable  stream  finding  its 
way  to  the  ocean — certainly  none  within  thousands  of  miles 
along  the  sea-coast  from  Sydney.  Mr.  Oxley's  discovery  now 
appeared  to  bring  the  discussion  to  an  end.  It  was  now  laid 
down,  as  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  interior  was  an  immense  sea, 
into  which  all  the  rivers  emptied  themselves,  either  by  ordinary 
disinnels  or  by  underground  passages. 

In  1828,  Captain  Sturt,  an  officer  of  the  39th  Begiment, 
then  stationed  at  Sydney,  set  out,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Colonial  Government,  to  explore  Mr.  Oxley's  inland  sea.  But, 
on  sailing  down  the  Macquarie  to  the  point  marked  on  Mr* 
Oxley's  chart,  all  trace  of  sea  or  lake  had  disappeared. 
*The  channel,  which  had  promised  so  well,  without  any 
'  diange  in  its  breadth  or  depth,  ceased  altogether,  and,  while 
'  we  were  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at  so  abrupt  a  termi- 

•  nation,  the  boat  grounded.'  The  reeds  were  still  there,  but 
tiie  whole  country  beyond,  as  far  as  his  party  could  travel,  con- 
tained not  a  drop  of  water.  Abandoning  all  hope  of  taking  up 
the  Macquarie  again.  Captain  Sturt  struck  into  a  more  northern 
course,  and  came  upon  the  Darling  —  a  river  far  exceeding  in 
aze  the  Lachlan  or  the  Macquarie.  From  a  sloping  bank  on 
ivhich  his  party  stood,  stretched,  some  forty  feet  below  them,  a 
magnificent  stream,  seventy  or  eighty  yards  broad,  *  evidently 
^  very  deep,  and  literally  covered  with  pelicans  and  other  wild 
'  fowl.'  Eagerly  the  men,  parched  under  an  almost  tropical  sun, 
and  after  several  days'  toil,  rushed  down  its  green  bank  to  taste 
its  waters.   *  Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  cry  of  amazement  that 

*  followed  their  doing  so,  or  the  looks  of  terror  and  disappoint- 
'  ment  with  which  they  called  out  to  inform  me  that  the  water 
'  was  so  salt  as  to  be  unfit  to  drink.'  Further  search  was  now 
impossible,  and  a  hasty  retreat  was  made  to  Sydney. 

It  was  not  quite  so  certain  now  that  there  was  an  inland  sea. 
Many  abandoned  the  theory  altogether.  Yet  how  was  a  district, 
larger  than  Spain  and  Portugal  put  together,  drained  ?  Every 
settler  could  tell  of  the  mighty  floods  which  had  swept  away 
his  sheep,  his  cattle,  his  farmyards,  and,  not  seldom,  his  farm- 
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seryants  and  shepherds.  Where  did  these  mighty  floods  go  to, 
or  bow  were  they  carried  off?  The  freshwater  streams  had 
been  found  to  disappear  altogether,  after  a  short  course  inland. 
The  ]!>arling,  which  was  quite  large  enough  for  a  main  drain^ 
was  salt.  Yet  whole  seas  went  somewhere,  for  Mr.  Oxley'B 
sea  had  disappeared  before  Captain  Sturt  could  overtake  it. 
Nothing  was  to  be  discovered  by  following  the  course  of  the 
ordinary  sluggish  freshwater  streams.  Creeping  through  avast^ 
extent  of  levol  country,  more  like  canals  than  nvers,  they  were 
stopped  by  the  first  impediment  that  came  in  their  way. 
Captain  Sturt,  whose  arguments  we  are  repeating,  could  trace 
their  cessation  to  nothing  stronger  than  a  bank  of  more  tbaa 
ordinarily  stiff  soiL  To  solve  the  mystery,  it  was  necessary  ta 
follow  the  course  of  some  more  impetuous  stream.  The  Ans* 
tralian  Alps,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Settlement,  supplied 
such  a  stream.  A  thousand  rills,  fed  by  its  snows,  joined  them* 
selves  into  one  impetuous  torrent^  and  dashed  down  a  steep  and 
rocky  channel.  No  ordinary  impediment  was  likely  to  stop  the 
Murrumbidgee,  and  Captain  Sturt  determined  to  trace  its 
stream  whither  it  might  lead.  The  settlers  who  bad  already 
secured  its  green  banks  reported  that  it  made  directly  for  the 
interior,  and  showed  no  signs  of  abated  strength.  They  would 
have  followed  its  course  themselves  but  that  it  exhibited  unmia- 
•takeable  symptoms  of  leaving  behind  it  the  rich  fertility  which 
marked  its  early  progress.  In  1829,  Captain  Sturt  started  on  a 
journey  with  which  may  be  said  to  commence  the  history  of  the 
Australian  colonies. 

Striking  the  Murrumbideee  atfifass  Plains,  about  300  miles 
from  Sydney,  he  proceeded  along  its  banks  with  a  large  and 
well-equipped  party.  The  stream  continued  to  gain  in  breadth 
and  body  of  water,  but  all  appearance  of  fertility  was  fast  di»- 
appearing  from  its  course.  In  little  more  than  a  week  after  its 
departure  from  Yass  Plains,  the  expedition  found  itself  in  an 
absolute  desert  The  drays,  loaded  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  had  caused  immense  labour  to  the  men  from  tlie 
shifting  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  dense  patches  of 
^  scrub'  which  grew  down  to  the  water's  ed^e;  but  now  neither 
horses  nor  men  could  bring  them  any  further.  Yet  a  stream  so 
impetuous  in  its  course  was  not  to  be  abandoned.  A  friend^ 
who  still  held  fast  to  the  theory  of  an  inland  sea,  had  prevailed 
on  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to  add  the  timbers  of  an 
old  whaleboat,  which  had  already  seen  service  at  the  South 
Pole,  to  his  equipments  on  leaving  Sydney.  They  were  nailed 
together,  and  a  small  raft,  capable  of  carrying  a  few  bags  of 
fiouTj  was  constructed  from  the  fallen  timber  on  the  river's 
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bank.  Half  a  dozen  picked  men  were  retained.  The  re« 
mainder,  with  the  drays^  were  eent  back  to  Sydney.  And^ 
next  momiDg^  at  bredc  of  day,  this  small  boat's  crew  dropped 
down  the  stream,  bound  for  that  mysterious  and  unknown  In- 
terior,  which,  alike,  ihe  European  and  the  savage  of  the  coast 
remrded  with  curiosity  and  awe. 

The  Murrumbidgee  is  composed  of  alternate  deep  and  broad 
readies  of  water,  and  steep  rapids.  In  these  rapids,  the  stream^ 
oontiacted  within  a  narrow  channel,  hurries  through  a  dark  and 
^oomy  gorge,  deep  down  between  frowning  and  precipitous 
rocks,  hkl  from  the*  sun  by  dense  overhanging  woods.  Successive 
ages  had  almost  choked  up  these  sunless  channs  with  fallen  trees, 
whose  branches,  pointing  up  stream,  threatened  to  rip  up  the 
boat.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  voyage,  from  one  of  these 
sunless  rapids  the  boat  unexpectedly  shot  out  into  a  broad  and 
noble  river,  running  at  right  angles  to  its  tributary,  the  Mur- 
mrobidgee.  In  a  country  singularly  deficient  and  uncertain  in 
its  means  of  communication  by  water,  they  had  discovered  a 
river  not  unworthy  to  be  classed  with  the  great  watercourses  of 
Burope,  and  doubtless  owine  its  broad  stream  to  the  unfailing 
mows  of  the  Australian  Alps.  Wherever  the  Murray  might 
lead  them,  at  least  it  solved  a  very  important  portion  of  their 
inquiry.     It  was  certainly  the  main  artery  of  New  South  Wales. 

*  I  directed,'  says  Captain  Sturt, '  the  TJmon  Jack  to  be  hoisted, 
'  and,  giving  way  to  our  satisfaction,  we  all  stood  up  in  the 

*  boat,  and  gave  three  distinct  cheers.' 

More  safely  the  whaleboat  now  dropped  down  the  even  tide 
oi  die  Murray,  and  on  the  thirty-third  day  of  the  voyage  on  ita 
stream,  the  banks  retired  on  each  nde,  and  then  were  lost  in 
the  distance.  The  explorers  found  themselves  floating  on  the 
bosom  of  an  extenrive  lake,  becoming  slightly  brackish  as  they 
advanced,  while  over  its  waters  was  borne  the  distant  thunder 
o£  the  great  Southern  Ocean.  To  this  was  given  the  name  of 
littke  Alexandrina,  and  Sturt's  observations  showed  him  that  he 
had  cut  off  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  continent  Indeed, 
Liake  Alexandrina  is  separated  from  the  Southern  Ocean  merely 
by  a  narrow  bar  of  diifting  sand.  The  shores  of  the  lake  were 
dotfaed  with  green  pastures,  and  the  whole  surrounding  country 
seemed  excellently  adapted  for  agriculture  —  a  want  beginning 
to  be  severely  felt  by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales,  who 
were  already  getting  their  wheat  and  potatoes  from  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  even  from  New  Zealand.  It  is  almost  unne- 
oessary  to  say  that  the  Adelaide  district  has  since  become  the 
granary  of  Australia,  producbg  the  finest  wheat  in  the  world. 
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and  supplying  the  early  goldminers  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

But  time  permitted  only  a  hasty  view  of  these  new  disco* 
yeries.  Our  explorers  had  a  long  and  weary  row^  up  stream^ 
before  them*  They  were  already  on  famine  allowance,  and  even 
famine  allowance  would  last  them  only  on  condition  that  they 
rowed  up  the  stream  in  the  same  number  of  days  in  which  they 
had  rowed  down.  This  they  accomplished  after  great  exertion 
and  suffering,  prolonging  their  journey  into  each  night  until 
they  had  reached  their  former  camping-ground.  When  re- 
lieved from  Sydney,  they  had  divided  their  last  morsel  of  food^ 
and,  owing  to  privation  and  incessant  toil  at  the  oar,  symptoms 
of  insanity  had  already  appeared  among  the  men. 

Wheat-lands  and  fresh  waters  had  been  the  two  wants  of 
New  South  Wales.  If  they  were  not  now  brought  to  the 
very  door,  they  were,  at  aU  events,  near  enough  to  reUeve 
the  colonists  from  serious  apprehensions.  Flocks  and  herds 
had  increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  all  the  available 
districts  had  already  been  taken  possession  of.  Whether 
flocks  and  herds  could  be  driven  to  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  was  indeed  questioned,  for  Captain  Sturt  reported 
portions  of  the  banks  of  the  Murray  to  be  little  better  than  a 
desert.  But  a  new  class  of  men,  known  as  '  overlanders/  now 
appeared.  The  loud  stockwhip  of  the  overlander,  and  not 
seldom  the  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle,  as  some  Murray  tribe 
attempted  to  steal  his  cattle^  now  resounded  through  these 
dark  woods.  Many  thousands  of  horned  hoofs  daily  thun- 
dered over  its  bank,  or  plunged  into  its  tide  to  cut  off  some 
tedious  bend  of  the  river.  Down  the  Murray  poured  the 
overflowing  flocks  and  herds  of  New  South  Wales,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  new  pastures  round  Lake  Alexandrina.* 
The  fame  of  the  new  settlement  reached  Europe,  and  the 
English  and  the   German  emigrant  were  soon  sowing  their 

*  'The  overlanders  are,  nearly  all,  men  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  convey  large  herds  of  stock  from  market  to 
market,  and  from  colony  to  colony.  The  overlanders  are  generally 
descended  from  good  families,  have  received*  a  liberal  Vacation 
(Etonians  and  Oxonians  are  to  be  found  among  them),  and,  even  at 
their  first  start  in  the  colonies,  were  possessed  of  what  is  considered 
an  independence.  Among  them  is  to  be  found  a  degree  of  polish 
and  frankness  rarely  to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  mode  of  life ;  and,  in 
the  distant  desert,  you  unexpectedly  stumble  on  a  finished  gentleman. 
The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  the  overlanders  would  scarcely 
be  credited.  A  whole  fortune  is  risked,  and  in  the  wilderness.' 
{Journals  of  Sir  George  Grey.) 
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wheat-fields  and  tendmg  their  vines  on  the  shores  of  Spencer 
Gulf.  In  a  few  years  more,  the  district  was  erected  into  an 
independent  colony  under  the  title  of  South  Australia^  and  the 
foundations  laid  of  the  present  City  of  Adelaide. 

That  the  rich  pastures  of  the  present  Colony  of  Victoria  should 
all  this  time  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  colonists  of  New 
South  Wales,  is  indeed  matter  for  surprise.  So  early  as  1824, 
two  settiers^  Messrs.  Hume  and  Hovell,  had  crossed  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee,  and  penetrated  to  the  shores  of  Port  Phillip. 
Explorations  undertaken  by  private  settiers  in  search  of  new 
pastures  were  then  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  In  general,  the 
discoverer  waited  until  he  could  get  a  sufficient  flock  to  take 
poasession  of  them  himself.  But  it  was  whispered  that  a  rich 
territory  would  yet  be  found  to  the  south  of  the  Murrumbidgee. 
Still,  the  opinion  of  the  Surveyor-General  was  entitled  to 
weight,  and  Mr.  Oxley  had  assured  his  fellow-colonists  that  no 
rich  territory  could  possibly  exist  to  the  south  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee. It  was  reserved  for  another  surveyor-general  to  lead 
the  way  to  a  colony,  for  its  size  and  population  certainly 
the  richest  and  most  fioUrishing  under  the  British  Crown. 
Major  Mitchell  had^  succeeding  Captain  Sturt*s  trip  down  the 
Murray,  conducted  several  expeditions  to  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  tiie  connexion  between  the  river  system  of 
the  colony  and  this  new  stream.  In  1836,  he  placed  beyond 
question  the  junction  of  the  Murray  and  the  Darling,  a  point 
which  had  been  in  considerable  dispute;  and  then,  crossing 
over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Murray,  he  struck  into  his 
Australia  Felix,  or  Colony  of  Victoria,  as  we  now  know  it. 
Nor  did  he  proceed  far  before  the  great  importance  of  the  new 
jdstrict  became  apparent.  Lying  between  Sydney  and  Ade- 
laide, and  within  the  bend  of  the  Murray,  it  possessed  the 
well-watered  pastures  and  deep  agricultural  soil  which  •the 
people  of  Sydney  were  only  too  glad  to  seek  at  the  more 
distant  mouth  of  the  Murray.  On  his  return  to  Sydney^ 
the  Colonial  Government  immediately  made  known  the  capa- 
bilities of  their  new  province,  and  settlers  from  New  South 
Wales,  and  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Van  Diemen*8 
land,  poured,  in  a  continued  stream,  into  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and 
spread  their  sheep  over  its  broad  plains.  The  government 
auctioneer  came  down  from  Sydney,  and  knocked  down  town- 
building  allotments  at  unheard-of  prices  —  such  was  the  great 
promise  of  the  new  territory —  and,  within  twelve  months  after 
the  discovery  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  (who  had  received  the 
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honoiir  of  knighthood  on  receipt  of  the  news  in  England),  its 
new  colonists  were  building  the  present  City  of  Melbourne. 

Thus  were  permanently  occupied  the  three  colonies  of  JTew 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria  —  a  group  whidi 
fills  the  south-east  angle  of  the  continent.  But  we  cannot 
proceed  to  the  vast  solitudes  which  yet  lie  behind  this  group 
without  some  notice  of  the  great  and  long-continued  services 
of  a  gentleman  with  whose  name  the  history  of  these  colonies 
must  be  ever  associated.  And  we  can  here  the  more  suitably 
enter  into  some  explanation  of  the  services  which  Count 
Strzelecki  has  rendered  to  the  Australian  colonists,  inasmuch 
as  he  brings  us  to  the  very  garden  of  the  colony  whose  discovery 
and  occupation  we  have  just  described.  The  Blue  Mountains, 
whose  dark  abysses  and  sunless  streams  had  so  long  shut  in  the 
settlers  on  Port  Jackson,  are  but  a  portion  of  the  immense 
chain  whidi  stretches  from  north  to  south  of  the  continent, 
and  which,  from  Cape  York,  the  extreme  northern  point  of 
Australia,  to  Wilson's  Promontory,  its  extreme  southern  point, 
are  known  as  the  Australian  Alps,  the  Snowy  Mountains,  the 
Warragong,  the  Liverpool  Ranges,  or,  more  generally,  as  the 
Great  Dividing  Range  which  separates  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
the  interior.  This  immense  chain,  plunging  into  the  Southern 
Ocean  at  Wilson's  Promontory,  and  now  and  then  rising  to  the 
surface  of  Bass  Stnut,  at  length  emerges  permanently  from  the 
ocean  on  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  forms  the  chief  feature  of 
that  island.  Along  this  Great  Dividing  Range  are  displayed 
the  chief  geological  and  mineralogical  elements  which  constitute 
the  soib  and  subsoils  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  while  its  several  peaks,  snow-clad  summits,  and  immense 
richly-dothed  tablelands  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the 
climate,  and  over  the  drainage  of  the  r^ons  on  either  mde  of  it. 
Lnmediately  succeeding  the  explorations  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
which  we  have  just  brought  to  a  close.  Count  Strf^lecki  entered 
on  an  examination  of  these  ranges,  which  extended  over  several 
years,  uid  entailed  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  hardship. 
The  various  summits  of  the  chain  within  the  two  colonies  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  named  by  him ; 
their  heights  ascertained ;  their  mountain  streams  traced ;  the 
geology  and  mineralogy,  the  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  climate, 
the  fossil  and  existing  flora,  the  fossil  and  existing  fauna,  the 
state  and  prospects  of  agriculture,  the  physical,  moral,  and 
social  condition  of  the  aborigines  investigated ;  and  the  whole 
of  this  vast  district  brought  within  a  geological  map  of 
great  scientific  value.     All  which  may  be  found  in  the  Count's 
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'  Physical  Deaoription  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
'Land'* 

We  have  now  to  follow  him  into  what  we  have  not  un- 
fairly called  the  garden  of  Australia  Felix.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Groat  Dividing  Bange  runs  from  north  to  south 
of  the  East  Coast,  and  buries  itself  in  the  Southern  Ocean  at 
Wilson's  Promontory.  Before,  however,  reaching  Wilson's 
Promontory,  it  throws  off  a  spur  which  traverses  the  whole  of 
Australia  Felix,  or  Victoria,  from  east  to  west,  and  on  those 
slopes  the  rich  goldfields  of  Bendigo,  Ballarat,  Mount  Alexander, 
the  Ovens,  Omeo,  Mclvor,  and  several  others  now  cluster. 
Coming  down  this  spur  from  the  Great  Dividing  Bange,  and  on 
the  slope  of  it  opposite  to  that  traversed  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
Count  Strzelecki  found  himself  within  a  beautiful  district,  whose 
existence  had  not  been  even  suspected.  Enclosed  between  the 
sea  and  the  snow-dad  summits  of  this  Alpine  barrier,  sheltered 
by  it  from  the  hot  blast  of  the  interior,  and  watered  by 
numerous  unfailing  streams  fed  from  its  snows,  a  large  districtf^ 
not  many  d^rees  from  the  tropics,  possesses  an  almost  English 
dimate.  Later  tourists  from  Melbourne  and  Sydney  are  loud 
in  their  praises  of  the  Arcadian  beauty  of  Gipps'  Land.  Its 
lowlands  are  interspersed  with  some  splendid  lakes ;  while  its 
rivers,  navigable  for  sixty  and  eighty  miles  from  their  junction 
with  the  l^es,  are  the  finest  and  most  valuable  within  the 
Australian  colonies.  Flowers  in  endless  variety,  apd  of  great 
beauty,  form  a  widespread  carpet  The  tall  fern-trees,  with 
their  gigantic  leaves,  droop  into  natural  bell-shaped  tents.     A 

*  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  words  of  Sir  George  Gipps, 
with  which  he  introduces  the  discoveries  of  Count  Strzelecki  within 
what  was  then  the  district  of  Port  Philip.  *  I  cannot  do  so,'  he 
writes,  *  without  making  your  lordship  aware  of  the  feelings  of 
'  reepeet  and  esteem  which  have  been  incited  towards  him  amongst 
'the  people  of  this  colony/  Similar  tributes  were  also  paid  by  the 
colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  among  whom  we  recognise  the 
name  of  his  brother  in  geographical  discovery.  Sir  John  Franklin, 
who  was  then  Grovemor  of  the  island.  It  is  with  surprise  we  notice 
that,  ap  to  the  present,  these  tributes  have  been  merely  honorary, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  and  the  Home  Grovernment.  The 
researches  of  Count  Strzelecki  were  conducted  entirely  at  his  own 
expense  (thus  differing  entirely  from  all  the  explorations  which  come 
within  the  limits  of  our  subject),  and  on  them  was  expended  by  him- 
self a  very  considerable  sum.  On  the  part  of  the  Australian  colonies, 
this  is,  we  believe,  a  singular  exception.  We  cannot  call  to  mind 
any  other  Australian  explorer  with  whom  the  colonbts  have  not 
promptly  shared  the  golden  tide  which  has  inundated  them. 

f  The  district  of  Gipps*  Land  contains  about  ten  millions  of  acres. 
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hundred  deep  pellucid  streams  display  the  crystal  quartz,  and 
sharp  clean  sand  and  gravel,  which  compose  their  beds.  Every- 
where the  traveller  comes  upon  opening  glades,  leading  up  to 
the  ranges,  and  clothed  with  many  varieties  of  flowering  heaths 
and  acacias.  Nor  is  the  soil  less  profitable  than  gay.  All  the 
productions  of  a  temperate  climate  attain  to  absolute  luxuriance 
nere,  and  Gipps'  Land,  under  a  proper  system  of  settlement, 
would  in  a  few  years  become  the  granary  of  Australia.*  From 
this  garden,  however.  Count  Strzelecki  was  obliged  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  found  himself  almost  hopelessly  entangled 
in  the  dense  hedge  which  forms  its  north-west  boundary. 
With  provisions  running  short,  and  suffering  from  the  fatigues 
of  their  previous  labours,  the  Count  and  his  men  attempted  to 
reach  Melbourne  by  a  short  cut  across  the  ranges.  The  skirts 
of  these  ranges  are  clothed  with  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable 
scrub.  They  had  to  abandon  their  pack-horses  and  all  the 
botanical  and  geological  specimens  collected  on  the  way. 
For  twenty-two  days  they  literally  cut  their  way  through  the  * 
scrub,  seldom  advancing  more  than  two  miles  a  day,  and  being 
in  a  state  of  complete  starvation.  Their  clothes  were  torn 
piecemeal  away,  and  their  flesh,  lacerated  by  the  sharp  lancet- 
Uke  brambles  of  the  scrub,  was  exposed  to  the  keen  air  of 
these  snow-crowned  ranges.  With  difficulty  Count  Strzelecki 
and  his  men  reached  Melbourne,  but  the  horses,  with  all 
his  valuable  collections,  were  never  recovered.  In  his 
report  of  this  expedition  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  then  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  we  have  the  first  official  notice  of  the 
discovery  of  gold.  It  stands  thus  among  an  enumeration  of 
the  mineralogical  specimens  collected  in  the  district,  in  the 
report,  dated  1839,  — the  despatch  of  Sir  George  Gipps  to  the 

*  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  these  solitudes  have  scarcely 
been  interrupted  since  they  echoed  to  the  footsteps  of  Count 
Strzelecki  and  his  men.  Its  exploration  has  been  carried  no 
further:  some  of  its  finest  rivers  have  not  yet  been  traced.  The 
colonial  land  system  threw  it,  at  an  early  period,  into  the  possession 
of  some  half-dozen  fiockowners ;  and  the  tide  of  settlement,  turned 
from  the  very  shore  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  spread  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Melbourne.  Already,  however,  there  are  evidences  of  a 
change  in  this  injurious  system  of  land  policy.  Town  and  country 
allotments  are  now  being  sold  within  the  Gipps'  Land  district ;  and 
Captain  Cadell,  who  has  successfully  opened  up  the  Murray,  the 
Darling,  and  the  Murrumbidgee  to  steam  navigation,  has  proposed 
to  the  Colonial  Government  to  introduce  steam  vessels  also  on  the 
Gipps'  Land  lakes  and  rivers.  Should  these  exertions  be  followed 
up,  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see  Gipps'  Land  taking  its  proper  place 
at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  Victoria. 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies^  with  which  it  was  forwarded, 
bearing  date  1840 :  — 

'Grold  —  An  aariferous  sulphuret  of  iron,  partly  decomposed, 
yielding  a  very  small  quantity  or  proportion  of  gold,  sufficient  to 
attest  its  presence.' 

Thus  was  lying  for  twelve  years,  entombed  among  the  Par- 
fiamentary  papers,  that  important  discovery  which  was  to  effect 
such  changes  in  the  Australian  colonies,  until  at  length,  in  1851, 
another  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  taught  by  the  pros- 
perity of  California,  consented  to  make  more  publicly  known 
Mr.  Hargreave*8  fresh  discoveries  of  gold.  But  to  Count 
Strzelecki  the  first  discovery  on  the  spot  was  unquestionably 
due  in  1839 ;  which  was  corroborated  by  Sir  Eoderick  Mur- 
cluson's  scientific  precognition  in  1845  and  1848.* 

But  the  great  continent  still  lies  before  us.  Captain  Sturt 
has  brought  us  from  Sydney  westward  to  Adelaide,  and  at 
Adelaide  we  arrive  at  the  extreme  limits  of  eastern  settlement 
— almost  of  Australian  settlement,  for  the  Swan  Biver  Colony, 
at  the  opposite,  or  western,  comer  of  the  continent,  scarcely 
effected  more  than  a  landing,  and,  until  these  last  few  years, 
with  difficulty  maintained  even  that  position.  From  Adelaide 
we  shall  have  chiefly  to  follow  the  further  progress  of  dis- 
covery ;  but  as  the  Swan  Eiver  Settlement  influenced  in  some 
d^ree  the  direction  which  exploration  took,  we  shall,  while  the 
people  of  Adelaide  are  planting  their  wheatfields  and  building 
their  city,  take  a  glance  at  the  coast  on  which  the  Swan 
Biver  settlers  had  landed.  With  the  early  history  of  this 
settlement  we  have  little  to  do.  Soon  after  Sturt's  trip  down 
the  Murray,  several  English  capitalists  brought  out  a  number 
of  hired  labourers  to  found  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan 
Biver.  All  the  elements  of  wealth  were  in  abundance.  The 
capitalists,  in  addition  to  labour,  brought  with  them  supplies  of 
everything  necessary  for  the  farmer  and  the  flockowner,  and  the 
land  was  most  excellent.  The  Home  Government,  however, 
made  one  fatal  error.  It  was  too  bountiful  with  its  lands.  To 
Mr.  Peel,  were  given  500,000  acres ;  to  the  Governor  of  the 
new  settlement  100,000;  similar  grants  were  made  to  the  other 
capitalists.  Each  had  so  much  land  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  For  a  trifle  he  parted  with  large  portions  of  it. 
The  imported  labourers  found  they  could  be  landowners  instead 
of  farm-servants.  They  all  left  their  employers,  and  lived  on 
tbeir  estates,  doing  nothing.     The  very  seeds  were  not  put 

*  See  Count  Strzelecki's  supplement  to  his  *  Physical  Description,' 
published  in  1856. 
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in  the  ground.  The  cattle  were  neglected,  and  died.  The 
employer  of  300  servants  found  himself  without  one.  He  had 
to  make  bis  own  bed,  cook  his  own  meals,  and  behold  his  pro- 
P^i^  going  to  ruin  around  him.  The  imported  labourers  fared 
no  better.  When  autumn  came  round,  they  had  no  harveat  to 
reap.  They  came  back  to  their  masters,  and  insisted  on  the 
terms  of  their  contract.  Failing  to  obtain  what  they  had 
eaten  and  destroyed,  they  insisted  on  hanging  them.  With 
difficulty  the  Governor  and  the  capitalists  escaped  with  their 
lives.  A  few  ships  took  away  most  of  the  hired  labourers  to 
the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  they  found  themselves  much  more  comfortable  as  highly 
paid  farm-servants  than  as  starving  landowners. 

There  still  remained,  in  Perth  and  at  King  George^s  Sound, 
around  Cape  Leeuwin,  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement  destined  to  ex* 
pand  into  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia,  though  without  any 
material  increase  of  population.     Of  the  immense  North-Weet 
Coast,  stretching  thence  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria^ 
and,  as  a  ship  saus,  some  3000  miles  long,  nothing  was  known,  nor 
were  the  settlers  around  Swan  Biver  inclined  to  push  occupation 
towards  the  north.     The  successes  of  Captain  Sturt  and  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  opening  new  lands  had   now  attracted 
the  attention  of  England  towards  Australia.     The  importance 
of  connecting  the  North- West  Coast  of  Australia  by  means  of  a 
settlement,  nearer  and  under  happier  fortunes  than  the  Swan 
Biver  Settlement,  was  ui^ed  upon  the  Home  Government    It 
was  replied  that  no  settlers  would  go  to  a  coast  of  which 
nothing  whatever,  save  the  misfortunes  of  the  Swan  Biver 
settlers,  was  known.     Sir  George  Grey,  the  present  Governor 
of  New  2iealand,  was  then  a  captain  of  the  83nl  Begiment 
in  London.     Seized  with  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he  proposed  to 
the  Government  to  go  and  explore  the  North- West  Coast  of 
Australia.     H.M.S.  ^Beagle'  was  then  lying  at  Plymouth, 
preparing  for  a  marine  survey  of  the  Australasian  seas  and 
^Ifs,  which  was  to  extend  over  some  years.     Captain  Grey*B 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  passage  was  offered  for  him- 
self and  hb  exploring  party  in  the   'Beagle.'     To  him  we 
chiefly  owe  the  little  we  know  of  this  coast      It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  his  researches  were  interrupted  by  continued 
mishaps.     But  for  these  mishaps  we  should  now  possess  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  Australia  —  a  portioa 
apparently  abounding  in  all   that   can  conduce  to  successful 
colonisation,  and  the  nearest  of  ttie  whole  continent  to  our  Indian 
Empire,  to  China,  and  to  the  rich  islands  of  the  Indian  Arohi- 
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pelago.     Of  Sir  Gkoi^e  (Prey's  progress  along  this  coast  we 
diall  now  offer  a  n^id  sketch. 

Captain  Grey  was  to  land  in  Hanover  Bay,  towards  the  north 
of  the  continent^  and  to  explore  the  coast  down  towards  the 
Swan  River  Settlement.  His  expedition  accordingly  reached 
Hanover  Bay  in  1838,  and  immediately  found  themselves  in  a 
most  delightful  tropical  country.  Everywhere — by  the  sparkling 
cascade  of  the  Prince  Regent's  River,  along  the  picturesque 
banks  of  the  Glenelg,  through  deep  alluvial  meadows  watered 
by  countless  rivulets  —  Captain  Ghrey  pauses  to  admire  the 
beanty  of  the  scenery :  — 

*  Those  of  the  party,'  he  writes,  *  who  were  not  very  tall,  travelled, 
as  they  themselves  expressed  it,  between  two  high  green  walls,  over 
which  they  could  not  see ;  and  those  green  walls  were  composed  of 
rich  green  grass,  which  the  ponies  ate  with  avidity.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  we  re-visited  this  valley,  we  had  to  caU  to  one  an- 
other, in  order  to  ascertain  our  relative  positions,  when  only  a  few 
yards  apart.  And  yet  the  vegetation  was  neither  rank  nor  coarse, 
but  as  fine  grass  as  I  have  ever  seen.' 

From  Hanover  Bay  the  expedition  proceeded  for  seventy 
miles  inland  along  the  banks  of  the  Glenelg,  a  river  discovered. 
in  the  vidnity,   the  country  still  preserving  its  favourable 
appearance. 

Here,  however,  all  further  progress  was  abandoned.  Soon 
after  landing,  Captain  Grey,  with  two  of  his  men  on  an  excur- 
non  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bay,  came  upon  some  natives. 
One  of  the  men,  betraying  his  terror  at  their  unusual  appear- 
snce,  and  seeking  safety  in  flight,  encouraged  some  of  them  to 
cast  their  spears,  firom  which  Captain  Grey  received  a  severe 
and  dangerous  wound.  Fatigue  and  want  of  proper  remedies 
had  now  brought  on  more  threatening  symptoms^  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  compsmions,  he  abandoned  further  advance.  On 
Ilia  return  to  Hanover  Bay  he  was  received  on  board  the 
'  Beagle,'  luckily  then  oflT  the  coast,  and  sailed  thence  to  the 
Mauritius  in  order  to  recruit  his  health. 

In  the  following  year  he  again  started  with  an  exploring 
party  consisting  of  thirteen  men.  By  the  advice  of  the 
settlers  at  Swan  Biver,  where  he  put  in  before  proceeding  to 
the  north  of  the  coast,  he  departed  from  his  original  intention 
of  exploring  downwards  from  Hanover  Bay  to  Swan  River, 
and  detemyned  to  land  fit  Shark  Bay,  about  600  miles  to  the 
north  of  Swan  River,  and  to  explore  the  coast  district  thence 
upwards  to  Hanover  Bay.  At  Shark  Bay,  however,  a  violent 
tempest  m&t  an  end  to  further  exploration  at  its  very  starting 
point.      The  sea  rose,  and  washed  away  the  whole  dep6t  of 
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stores.  Two  leaky  whaleboats^  and  a  little  flour  and  salt-pro- 
yisions^  were  alone  left^  and  with  these  Captain  Grey  and  his 
men  made  a  hasty  retreat  for  Perth.  About  half-way  from 
Perth,  the  two  boats  were  so  shattered  by  the  surf  as  to  be 
found  useless,  and  the  retreating  party  took  to  the  land.  Here 
they  would  have  all  miserably  perished,  but  for  the  superior 
strength  and  endurance  of  the  commander.  They  lay  down^ 
and  declared  themselves  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  Leav- 
ing them  on  the  sea-shore^  at  a  native  well.  Captain  Grey 
pushed  on  for  Perth,  and  reached  the  out-settlements.  Horse- 
men were  immediately  despatched  with  food,  and  arrived  in 
time  for  the  relief  of  all  the  party,  save  one. 

From  King  George's  Sound,  Captain  Grey  took  ship  to 
Adelaide,  to  meet  the  regular  Australian  passenger  vessels,  on 
his  retmn  to  England.  And  to  him  the  people  of  Adelaide 
now  eagerly  applied  for  information  of  the  North-West  Coast. 
Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  indistinct  than  the  know- 
ledge which  the  settlers  around  Adelaide  po^essed  of  the 
immense  wilderness  lying  to  the  north  and  west  of  them.  The 
very  coast-line  of  the  whole  continent  was  most  uncertain. 
Since  the  days  of  Captain  Cook,  scarcely  a  white  foot  had 
crossed  it;  and  the  Dutch  previously  had  contented  them- 
selves by  naming  a  few  of  its  most  conspicuous  headlands. 
Owing  to  his  mishaps  and  forced  marches.  Captain  Grey- 
could  give  them  little  information  of  the  North-West  Coast. 
Hanover  Bay,  diametricaUy  opposite  to  them,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  continent,  was  of  little  avail  for  immediate 
occupation,  but  King  George's  Sound,  at  the  extremity  of  their 
own  coast,  the  South  Coast,  contained  fine  pasture  lands,  and  but 
few  settlers  to  make  use  of  them.  But  of  their  own  coast  the 
settlers  of  Adelaide  knew  probably  less  than  of  the  other  two,  the 
East  Coast  and  the  North-West  Coast.  Mr.  Bass  had,  indeed, 
several  years  before,  drifted  through  the  strait  which  now 
beara  his  name  in  an  open  whaleboat>  and  made  the  discovery 
that  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  an  island.  Captain  Flinders,  his 
companion  in  the  whaleboat,  had^  at  a  later  period,  followed  up 
this  discovery  by  coasting  along  the  whole  of  the  south  main- 
land and  sketching  its  singular  shore  from  the  deck  of  his  ship  ; 
but  the  impetuous  current  which,  coming  up  from  the  South 
Pole,  sweeps  through  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted wall  of  precipitous  clifis,  some  500  or  600  feet  high, 
into  which  thb  current  was  eating,  deterred  him  from  endanger- 
ing his  vessel  by  a  too  near  approach.  Such  was  the  scanty 
information  which  the  people  of  Adelaide  had  now  to  guide 
them  in  seeking  an  extension  of  settlement  towards  the  west. 
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It  might,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  be  supposed  that  the  unex- 
pected acquisition  of  snch  important  territories  as  Australia 
Felix  and  South  Australia  would,  for  some  considerable  time, 
satisfy  the  eastern  colonists.  But  the  old  craving  for  land  had 
soon  grown  as  strong  as  ever.  In  truth,  it  had  s^urcely  abated. 
Australia  Felix  was  surrounded  by  New  South  Wales,  by 
South  Australia,  and  by  the  sea.  Its  '  tenants  of  the  Crown,' 
as  tiiey  chose  to  be  called -^-or  *  squatters,'  as  they  soon  came  to 
be  called — were  permitted  to  take  up '  runs,'  or  sheep  and  cattle 
stations,  as  large  as  English  counties.  In  a  wonderfully  short 
time,  Australia  Felix  was  occupied  from  the  Murray  to  the  sea. 
SouUi  Australia  was  little  more  than  a  geographical  expression. 
Its  parliamentary  boundaries,  on  the  nonh  and  west,  exist  only 
on  paper.  To  the  present  day,  none  but  the  foot  of  the  ex- 
plorer has  ever  crossed  their  meridians.  The  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adelaide  was  such  as  Captain  Sturt  had  described 
it — rich  in  pastures,  and  needing  but  the  care  of  the  husband- 
man to  sive  forth  its  com  and  wine ;  but  the  traveller  to  the 
north  of  Adelaide  soon  found  himself  in  a  wilderness.  The 
«arly  settlers  on  Port  Jackson  never  sought  more  eagerly  to 
escape  beyond  the  Blue  Mountams  than  did  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Adelaide  district  now  seek  to  know  what  lay  beyond  the 
desert  which  encompassed  them.  Within  a  few  short  years,  the 
dty  of  Adelaide  had  grown  with  amazing  rapidity ;  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  district  was  already  overflowing  with  flocks 
and  herds;  but  the  settler  who  endeavoured  to  push  to  the 
north  or  west  could  nowhere  discover  either  water  or  grass. 
The  efforts  of  its  new  government  were  unremitting ;  settlers 
were  most  ready  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  exploring  ex- 
peditions; and  various  were  the  plans  discussed.  Already 
Adelaide  had  its  Press,  its  lecture  hall,  and  reading  rooms.  A 
file  of  Adelaide  newspapers  for  1839,  the  year  in  which  Captain 
Grey  called  at  Adelaide,  will  be  found  very  much  occupied  by 
letters  on  exploration,  <  papers '  read,  and  reports  of  discussions 
on  the  subject  The  distance  to  King  (George's  Sound  was 
certainly  immense,  the  coast  line  anything  but  inviting ;  but 
might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  ascertain,  by  practical  experi- 
ment, the  possibility  of  driving  eheep  overland  thither?  Would 
not  such  an  experiment  most  certainly  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
good  intermediate  districts  ?  Then,  to  the  north  of  Adehude, 
there  was  that  mysterious  Lake  Torrens.  Might  not  a  better 
country  commence  with  its  northern  shores,  if  they  could  be 
reached? 

In  1840,  these  discussions  were  brought  to  a  practical  issue. 
After  much  debate,  the  attempt  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
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western  tettlenie&t  was  abandoned ;  and  an  expedition^  caUed 
tihe  Northern  Exploring  Expedition,  was  formed  hj  the  united 
assiitanoe  of  the  GoiFernment  and  the  oolonists.  Mr«  T^^,  the 
late  GoTemor  of  St  Vincent^  was  then  a  settler  in  the  og4o^ 
of  South  Australia.  He  had  already  gained  oonuderable  espe- 
lience  as  an  exjdorer,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  its  new 
dependency,  the  Fort  Phillip  district^  as  Sir  Thomas  MitchelTs 
Australia  Felix  soon  came  to  be  called.  More  recently  he 
had  made  some  incursions  into  the  country  to  the  north  of 
Adelaide,  and,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Spencer  Gulf,  in  the 
Port  liincoln  district ;  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  command 
ci  the  expedition.  He  was  to  ascertun  the  extent  and  nature 
of  Lake  Torrens.  A  range  of  hills,  ealled  Flinder^s  Ttanye^ 
ran  from  Adelaide  northwards ;  they  might  lead  to  a  change  <yf 
country,  or  feed  some  inUnd  stream.  Joid,  if  possible,  he  was 
to  penetzate  to  the  centre  of  the  contbent. 

The  centre  of  the  continent  this  expedition  was  fated  nevar 
to  reach;  nor  even  to  cross  to  the  oj^osite  shores  of  Lake  TorrensL 
Its  steps  we  shall  have  to  follow  in  a  widely  different  direotion. 
Of  Lake  Torrens,  however,  we  may  say  that  its  southern  shoces 
were  now  found  desolate  and  dreary  in  the  extreme.  The  lake 
itself  was  about  twenty  miles  broad,  coTcred  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  salt,  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  freshly  fallen  snow* 
Under  this  salt  was  found  a  bed  of  soft  mud,  beconuBg  so  deep- 
towards  mid-channd  as  to  frustrate  all  their  efforts  to  crosf  this 
lake.  On  maps  of  Australia,  Lake  Torrens  figures  very  much 
in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe.  The  appearances  observed  bj 
Mr.  Eyre  on  the  present  occasion  at  four  different  points  on  ita 
westera  arm,  together  with  some  researches  of  CaptMu  Sturft, 
on  its  supposed  eastern  arm,  on  an  exploring  expedition  to 
which  we  shall  presently  come,  are  the  principal  grounds  for 
this  view  of  the  Torrens  basin.  More  recently,  however,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  what  ytsb  known  as  Lake  Torrens  is  not 
one,  but  several  lakes — in  fact,  a  semicircular  chain  of  lakes, 
or  nmd  ponds;  and  that,  more  curiously  still,  a  portion  of  iks 
western  arm  is  the  terminus  of  a  river,  which  takes  its  rise  om 
the  East  Coast  of  the  contuient,  some  1,500  miles  distant  At 
noresent,  however,  we  have  to  fidlow  the  strange  adventures  of 
Mr.  Eyre. 

Abandoning  Lake  Torrens,  he  threw  himself  entirely  upon 
Flinder's  Bange,  hoping  that  the  slopes  of  its  hills  would  furnish 
snffident  water  to  his  party  in  their  progress  northward.  B«t 
hill  after  hill  grew  smaller  and  less  frequent,  and  gradually  the 
country  settled  down  into  a  desolate  level  One  peak  still  rose 
ftom  the  jUsin,  and  from  this,  named  by  him  Mount  Hopeleso^ 
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lie  eklcxmnwd  to  take  a  last  obser^atioii.  Witiioitt  water  or 
food  for  die  bones,  and  through  a  low  sandy  conBtrj,  his  partj 
bore  down  on  Mount  Hopeless,  and  ascended  to  its  summit. 
*  And  cheerless  and  hopeless,  indeed,'  he  writes,  *  was  the  prospect 
'before  wl'  As  he  had  feared,  all  trace  of  Flbider's  Bange  now 
ceased,  and  before  him  lay  a  wide  desolate  level,  intermpted 
only  by  the  ridge  fonning  the  shore  of  the  still  more  gloomy 
lake.  This  ridge  of  llie  lake,  which,  at  each  point  of  prerions 
obserratioD,  had  been  bending  round  from  west  to  east,  now  ap- 
peared on  his  right  hand.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  his  only 
Mans  of  escape  from  this  apparently  uninterrupted  semicir- 
ettkr  baan  was  by  descending  to  either  of  ifts  southern  ex- 
tremities, be  returned  to  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  where  a 
nanrow  isAmus  sepasmtes  the  waters  of  the  gulf  from  Lake 
TorrcDB,  and  crossed  into  the  Port  Lincoln  district,  intending  to 
resmne  his  north^n  course  when  sufficiently  dear  of  the  lake. 
Bepeated  attempts,  howerer,  proved  the  impracticability  of 
forcing  a  passage  northward  from  this  portion  of  the  coast. 
At  every  point,  when  advancing  a  few  miles  inland,  impene- 
trable msnxh,  and  a  total  absence  of  water  and  food  for  the 
cattle,  drove  the  expedition  bade  Nor  did  it  appear  an  easier 
task  to  advance  along  the  coast  itself.  Leaving  the  main 
portion  of  his  men  at  Fowler's  Bay,  Mr.  Eyre  made  three 
several  attempts  to  veadi  the  Gteat  Bight,  hoping  that,  after 
passing  that  portion  ef  the  coast,  the  country  womd  be  found 
to  open  up  more  favourably  inland.  But,  after  encountexing 
great  hardships  and  the  loss  of  several  of  his  horses,  he  rounded 
the  Chnq^t  Bight  only  to  behold  the  same  impenetrable  country. 
The  ol^eota  pn^xised  for  the  Northern  E^oring  Expedition 
senned,  therefore,  impossible  of  attainment ;  and  Mr.  Eyre,  on 
his  retarm  to  Fowler's  Bay,  sent  the  men  composing  it  back  to 
Addaide.  Mr.  Eyre  himself  we  have  now  to  follow  through 
a  feat  the  most  wonderful  in  tiie  whole  annds  of  exploration. 

We  have  already  mentioned  diat  the  ridi  pastures  of  King 
George's  Sound  anid  Swan  Biver  had  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
coflsioB  in  Adelaide.  They  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the  South 
Coast,  but  was  it  likely  that  they  were  confined  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  South  Coast?  Was  it  likely  that  a  coast  dfetriol, 
1,500  miles  long,  was  absolutely  barren  ?  An  explorer  would 
be  certain  to  meet  good  intermediate  districts,  and  good  interme- 
diate districts  would  bring  liie  whole  of  the  North- West  Coast 
idtlun  readi  of  the  Adekiide  flockowner.  The  northern  route 
had  been  adopted  at  Mr.  Eyre's  own  request,  enforced  by  his 
own  experience  in  the  Port  Lincoln  district.  His  present  ex- 
to  the  head  of  the  Great  Bigbt  proved  the  diflteuhies 
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of  a  western  route  along  the  coast  to  be  far  greater  than  be 
had  urged  upon  the  Exploration  Committee  in  Adelaide ;  but 
Mr.  Eyre  now  determined  to  take  up  the  western  route^  and  to 
force  a  passage  to  King  Oeorge's  Sound. 

The  South  Coasts  from  Fowler's  Bay  to  King  George's  Sound, 
lay  as  Captain  Flinders  had  sketched  it  from  his  ship.  Indeed, 
down  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Eyre  himself  is  the  solitary 
white  man  who  has  trod  its  desolate  wilds.  From  the  summit 
of  the  clifftfi  which  had  frowned  down  on  the  topmasts  of  H.M.S. 
*  Investigator,'  stretched  inland  a  table^land  without  rise  or  fall, 
until  a  dense  and  impenetrable  skirting  of  scrub  hid  it  from 
sight.  This  table-land  Mr.  Eyre  had  now  ascertained  to  be  an 
unbroken  sheet  of  limestone.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  the 
action  of  the  current  had  hollowed  out  immense  caverns ;  and, 
occasionally,  huge  portions  of  the  rock  became  detached  and 
tumbled  into  the  ocean,  showing  by  the  rapidity  with  they  were 
engulfed  the  hopelessness  of  finding  any  path  by  the  margin 
of  the  sea.  Inland,  the  country  seemed  equally  unpromising, 
and  the  only  portion  capable  of  sustaining  animal  existence  was 
a  narrow  strip  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  over^ 
looking  the  sea.  Here  the  action  of  the  wind  had  collected 
some  scattered  heaps  of  sand,  on  which  grew  a  few  tufts  of  sour 
grass  and  salsolaceous  herbs.  But  already  .from  Fowler^s  Bay 
to  the  head  of  the  Great  Bight,  neither  lake,  pond,  nor  stream 
liad  been  discovered ;  and  we  may  now  say  that  from  Fowler's 
Bay  to  King  George's  Sound,  a  distance]  of  upwards  of  1,500 
miles,  no  vestige  of  a  watercourse,  nor  any  surface-lake,  or 
pond  was  met  During  the  day,  a  strong  wind  blows  from  the 
interior,  sometimes  scorching  in  its  heat,  and  loaded  with  fine 
sand.  Towards  evening,  this  is  met  by  a  chilling  breeze, 
coming  up  from  the  great  Southern  Ocean ;  and  doubtless  to 
the  action  of  those  two  winds  is  to  be  attributed  the  deposition 
of  sand  on  the  limestone  surface  along  the  edge  of  this  exposed 
table-land.  Occasionally,  at  intervals  of  150  and  200  miles,  the 
sand  had  been  formed  into  a  cluster  of  hills,  and  on  digging 
down  to  the  limestone,  at  these  places,  a  little  brackish  water 
was  found  to  ooze  out  between  the  sand  and  the  rock.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  was  the  only  water  at  all  approaching  fresh, 
which  could  be  discovered  along  the  whole  course  of  thb  terrible 
journey. 

In  undertaking  this  most  forbidding  task,  Mr.  Eyre  had 
determined  to  risk  the  life  of  no  European  save  himself.  The 
men  composing  the  North  Exploring  Expedition  had,  therefore, 
been  sent  back  to  Adelaide.  But  the  overseer  of  the  party,  a 
servant  long  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Eyre,  and  a  man  of 
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% 
great  energy  and  conn^e^  refused  to  leave  his  master^  and  Mr. 
lEyre  at  length  consented  to  accept  his  assistance.  In  addition, 
he  retained  two  aboriginal  young  men,  who  had  been  some  time 
in  his  service  on  his  farm,  and  a  third  aboriginal,  named  Wylie, 
a  native  of  King  George's  Sound,  who  had  lately  arrived  in 
Adelaide  in  a  vessel  which  had  touched  there.  With  these,  Mr. 
Eyre  commenced  making  some  necessary  preparations,  and 
giving  his  horses  rest  before  finally  leaving  Fowler's  Bay.  He 
had  informed  the  Governor,  by  letter,  of  the  resolution  which 
he  had  formed,  but,  in  addition,  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
disbanded  expe<lition  made  known,  on  their  return  to  Adelaide, 
the  great  difficulties  which  Mr.  Eyre  had  already  experienced  in 
his  several  efforts  to  round  the  Great  Bight,  and  the  singulariy 
unpromising  nature  of  the  country  beyond  its  head.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Eyre  was  advancing  on  certain  des* 
traction,  and  a  Grovemment  sloop  was  immediately  despatched 
to  Fowler's  Bay  with  a'  strong  recommendation  from  the 
Grovemor  to  return,  accompanied  by  an  official  approval  of  his 
conduct  as  leader  of  the  late  Northern  Exploring  Expedition. 
But  Mr.  Eyre's  resolution  was  not  to  be  changed,  and  the  sloop 
returned  to  Adelaide  without  him.  *  We  were  now  alone,'  he 
writes,  *  myself,  my  overseer,  and  the  three  native  boys,  with  a 
'  fearful  task  before  us.  The  bridge  was  broken  down  behind 
<  us,  and  we  must  succeed  in  reaching  King  George  s  Sound,  or 
*  perish.  No  middle  course  remained.'  Having  constructed  bags 
to  hold  water,  and  having  given  the  cattle  sufficient  rest,  Mr. 
Eyre  conunenced  his  journey.  His  stock  of  provisions  then 
connsted  of  some  sheep  remaining  over  from  the  disbanded 
expedition,  and  a  few  bags  of  flour.  The  head  of  the  Great 
Bight  was  again  rounded,  and  the  same  forbidding  nature  of 
country  was  found  to  extend  along  its  western  arm — the  only 
vegetation  being  a  few  scattered  tufts  of  grass,  and  the  only 
water  being  procured  from  beneath  the  sandhills,  occurring  at 
intervals  of  100  and  200  miles. 

That  man  or  beast  should  travel  through  a  succession  of 
audi  intervals,  extending  over  upwards  of  1,500  miles,  is  indeed 
wonderful,  and,  we  believe,  wholly  without  paralleL  Some* 
times  a  group  of  sandhills  occurred  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
days'  march ;  more  frequently,  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass,  and  not  a 
drop  of  water,  was  met  for  a  whole  week,  and  human  endurance, 
taxed  beyond  what  it  might  be  believed  possible  for  human  endu- 
ranoe  to  sustain,  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  hope  that  another 
noup  was  yet  in  advance,  or  that  retreat  was  possible.  Mr. 
Eyre's  progress  during  one  of  those  long  intervals  between 
water  and  water,  may  be  thus  sketched.     After  a  halt  of  three 
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or  four  days  at  one  of  these  groups  of  eandbyis  to  recrak;, 
the  horses  were  again  loaded  for  a  fresh  start,  the  bags  were 
filled  with  water,  and  the  sheep  were  led  out  of  tfieir  pea.  For 
two  or  three  days  the  horses  were  able  to  carry  the  few  bags  of 
flour,  water,  and  other  necessary  baggage.  On  the  fourth  day 
their  strength  began  to  fail,  and  it  became  necessary  to  ligfatea 
their  loads  —  the  rejected  articles  being  left  on  the  wayside. 
On  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  the  horses  b^ame  totally  exhausted, 
and  no  exertions  could  force  them  to  proceed  further.  Leaving 
them  also  stretched  cm  the  wayside,  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  men,  with 
the  empty  water*bagB,  harried  forward  until  the  next  group  of 
sandhills  appeared  above  the  horizon.  Arrivii^  at  these,  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  scoop  out  a  well,  considerable  labour 
and  delay  being  occasioned  by  the  repeated  falling-in  of  the 
sand.  Beaching  the  surface  of  the  limestone  they  quendied 
their  thirst,  and  took  a  few  hoars'  rest  while  the  water-baga 
were  filling.  The  whole  party  then  shouldered  their  bags,  and 
proceeded  back  to  the  horses ;  and  these  they  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  on  by  easy  stages  to  the  sandhills ;  though 
occasionally  they  found  one  of  the  wretched  and  worn-out 
animals  in  its  last  stru^les.  Having  brought  everything  living 
to  the  water,  the  most  laborious  task  yet  remained.  Their  pro- 
visions and  few  indispensable  articles  were  still  strewed  along 
their  track ;  and,  while  the  horses  were  taking  some  rest,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  back  and  collect  them,  Mr.  Eyre  and  hb 
men  carrying  them  on  their  backs  a  distance  of  sometimes  forty 
or  fifty  miles.  In  addition  to  these  immense  labours,  a  furthcar 
task  devolved  on  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  overseer.  The  horses, 
though  found  unable  to  endure  the  same  privation  as  the  men, 
were,  nevertheless,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  porfy. 
Notwithstanding  their  fatigue,  the  want  of  water  made  them 
restless  during  the  night,  and,  when  not  closely  watched,  they 
seized  every  opportunity  to  return  to  the  last  watering-plaee — 
the  scattered  position  of  the  few  tufts  of  herbage  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  tether  them.  Nor  could  so  iffip(H:tant  a  task  be  safely 
entrusted  to  the  two  aborigines.  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  overseer, 
therefore,  agreed  to  divide  each  night  between  them,  so  as  by 
stiiet  watch,  to  ensure  the  possession  of  this  horses  in  the 
morning. 

In  tUs  manner  Mr.  Eyre  and  his  small  party  had  toiled  on 
for  a  couple  of  months,  and  had  now  aoconqplnhed  more  thaa 
half  their  joumqr,  when  an  i^qnlling  act  of  treachery  pimped 
him  in  fre^  difficulties,  and  seemed  to  render  his  ultimate  eaeape 
hopeless^  In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  long  stages  between  water 
and  water,  they  had  encamped  Ibr  the  night,  and  Mr.  Eyre  had 
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talcen  the  first  watch  over  the  horses.  It  was  iqsproaching 
toward  midnigfat,  when  Mr.  Eyre's  watch  would  expire  and  he 
would  be  relieved  by  the  overseer.  The  horses  in  their  restless- 
ness had  led  him  some  distance  from  the  camp,  when  the  report 
i)i  a  gun  interrupted  the  selling  of  the  breexe  over  these 
desolate  wilds.  Startled  by  so  unnraal  an  occurrence,  Mr.  Eyre 
immediately  hastened  back  to  the  camp. 

'  I  met  the  King  George's  Sound  native,  Wylie,  running  towards 
me,  and  in  great  alarm,  crying,  '*  Oh,  Massa,  oh  Massal  come  here  ;^ 
but  eould  gain  no  information  &om  him,  as  to  what  had  occurred. 
Upon  reaching  the  encampment,  which  I  did  in  about  fire  minutes 
after  the  shot  was  fired,  I  was  horror-struck  to  find  my  poor  overseer 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  Glancing 
hastily  around  the  camp,  I  found  it  deserted  by  the  two  younger 
native  boys ;  whilst  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  baggage,  which  I 
left  carefully  piled  up  under  the  oilskin,  lay  thrown  about  in  vrild 
disorder,  and  at  once  revealed  the  cause  of  the  harrowing  scene  before 
me.  Upon  raising  the  body  of  my  faithful,  bat  ill-fated  follower,  I 
found  that  he  was  beyond  all  human  aid.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  left  breast  with  a  ball.  The  last  convulsions  of  death  were  upon 
him,  and  be  expired  dmost  immediately  after  our  arrival 

^  The  frightfal,  the  aj^alling  truth  now  burst  upon  me,  that  I  was 
alone  in  the  desert.  He  who  had  faithfully  served  me  for  many 
years,  who  had  followed  my  fortunes  in  adversity  and  in  proaperitj, 
who  had  accompanied  me  in  aU  my  wanderings,  and  whose  attach* 
ment  to  me  had  been  his  sole  inducement  to  remain  with  me  in  this 
last  and,  to  him,  alas!  fatal  journey,  was  now  lio  more.  For  an 
instant,  I  was  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  it  had  been  my  own  fate, 
instead  of  his.  The  horrors  of  my  situation  glared  upon  me  with 
such  startling  reali^  as,  for  an  instant,  almost  to  paralyse  the  mind. 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  wildest  and  most  inhospitable 
wastes  of  Australia,  with  a  fierce  wind  raging  in  unison  with  the 
scene  of  violence  before  me,  I  was  left  with  a  single  native,  whose 
fidelity  I  could  not  rely  upon,  and  who,  for  ought  I  knew,  might  be 
in  league  with  the  other  two,  who,  perhaps,  were  even  now  lurking 
about;  with  a  view  of  taking  away  my  own  life,  as  they  had  done 
tiiat  of  the  overseer.  Three  days  had  passed  away  since  we  left  the 
last  water,  and  it  was  very  doubtful  when  we  might  find  any  more. 
Six  hundred  miles  of  country  had  to  be  traversed  before  I  could  hope 
to  obtain  the  slightest  aid  or  assistance  of  any  kind,  whilst  I  knew 
not  that  a  single  drop  of  water  or  an  ounce  of  flour  had  been  left  by 
these  murderers  from  a  stock  that  had  previoudy  been  so  smalL' 

Their  small  store  of  flour  had  indeed  been  the  incentive  to 
tUs  horrible  deed.  The  two  natives  had  taken  with  them  all 
ths  floor  and  water  they  could  carry,  and  the  double-barrelled 
giuiB  of  Mr.  Eyre  and  the  overseer,  leaving  behind  them  only  a 
biaoe  of  pistols  and  a  r^e  which  had  a  ball  fast  in  the  bree^ 
aad  waa  useless  for  the  tim^     The  encampment  showed  that 
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they  had  Ifud  their  plan  for  murdering  the  overseer  over  night ; 
buty  as  the  country  around  was  entirely  destitute  of  food,  it  is 
most  probable  that  they  perished  as  soon  as  their  stock  of  flour 
was  exhausted. 

'AAer  obtaining  possession/  continues  Mr.  Eyre,  'of  all  the 
remaining  arms,  useless  as  they  were  at  the  moment,  with  some 
ammunition,  I  made  no  examination  then,  but  hurried  away  from  the 
fearful  scene,  accompanied  by  the  King  George's  Sound  native,  to 
search  for  the  horses,  knowing  that,  if  they  got  away  now,  no  chance 
whatever  would  remain  of  saving  our  lives.  Already  the  wretched 
animals  had  wandered  to  a  considerable  distance ;  and  i^though  the 
night  was  moonlight,  yet  the  belts  of  scrub,  intersecting  the  plains, 
were  so  numerous  and  dense  that,  for  a  long  time,  we  could  not  find 
them.  Having  succeeded  in  doing  so  at  last,  Wylie  and  I  remained 
with  them,  watching  them  during  the  remainder  of  the  night ;  but 
they  were  very  restless,  and  gave  us  a  deal  of  trouble.  With  an 
aching  heart,  and  in  most  painful  reflection,  I  passed  this  dreadful 
night,  every  moment  appearing  to  be  protracted  to  an  hour,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  daylight  would  never  appear.  About  midnight  the 
wind  ceased,  and  it  became  bitterly  cold  and  frosty.  I  had  nothing 
on  but  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  suffered  most  acutely  from 
the  cold.  To  mental  anguish  was  now  added  intense  bodily  pain. 
Sufiering  and  distress  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed  me,  and  life 
seemed  hardly  worth  the  effort  necessary  to  prolong  it.  Ages  can 
never  effieuse  the  horrors  of  this  single  night,  nor  would  the  wealth  of 
the  world  tempt  me  to  go  through  similar  ones  again.' 

With  daylight,  Mr.  Eyre  and  Wylie  prepared  to  hasten  from 
this  dreadful  scene.  There  was  not  suflScient  sand  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  limestone  to  bury  the  body  of  the  overseer,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  Mrrap  his  blanket  around  it  The 
sheep  nad  all  been  consumed,  or  perished  on  the  journey. 
Forty  pounds  of  flour  was  now  their  only  stock  of  provision  ; 
and,  alMindoning  everything  else,  save  his  charts  and  papers, 
Mr.  Eyre  hurried  from  the  spot  with  his  solitary  attendant, 
Wylie.  The  two  natives  again  appeared  before  starting,  and 
made  efforts  to  gain  over  Wylie,  but  they  could  not  be  induced 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Eyre,  and,  after  a  short  time,  they  disappeared 
in  the  desert. 

The  two  travellers  were  now  obliged  to  live  chiefly  on  their 
horses,  curing  the  flesh  in  the  sun,  and  carrying  on  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  some  days'  consumption.  On  these  occasions,  Mr. 
Eyre,  in  the  midst  of  such  overwhelming  troubles,  records  in 
his  note-book  the  strange  appetite  of  Wylie  for  horseflesh* 
When  a  horse  was  killed,  he  ate  several  pounds  before  lying 
down.  During  the  night  he  got  up  almost  hourly  to  resume 
his  feast.  He  lay  on  the  ground.  He  roared  in  agonies  of 
indigestion.     He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  rest  a  day.     He  was 
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very  bad ;  too  much  walk  had  made  him  bad ;  he  was  cnring 
himself  with  horseflesh.  In  the  morning  he  loaded  himself, 
notwithstanding  his  illness,  with  choice  pieces,  and,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  left  behind  him  all  that  he  could  not  carry.  The 
singular  wall  of  cliffs,  too,  retired  inland,  and  they  were  enabled 
to  gain  access  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  occasionally  caught  a 
stinging  ray-fish.  At  length,  when  human  nature  threatened  to 
ank  under  such  long-continued  fatigue  and  exposure,  and  to 
reach  the  settlement  at  King  George's  Sound,  now  dose  at 
hand,  appeared  beyond  their  strength,  a  whaling  barque  was 
sighted  off  the  coast.  On  perceiving  their  signals,  the  commander 
—  Captain  Bossiter,  of  the  French  whaling-ship  ^  Mississippi ' — 
sent  a  boat  for  them,  and  they  were  received  on  board  with 
much  hospitality.  After  recruiting  themselves  here  for  some 
weeks,  they  were  agun  landed,  within  easy  reach  of  the  settle- 
ment, where  they  arrived  in  July  1841,  after  an  absence  of 
over  twelve  months  from  Adelaide. 

This  immense  journey  places  beyond  question  the  astonishing 
fSetct  that  a  seaboard  1,'500  miles  long,  from  Spencer  Gulf  to 
King  George's  Sound,  does  not  add  one  drop  of  water  to  the 
ocean.  How  the  drainage  of  the  immense  dbtrict  to  the  north 
of  this  coast  is  conducted,  remains  as  yet  unknown.  Frequent 
thunder-clouds,  rising  from  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  passed 
over  Mr.  Eyre's  head,  and  evidently  burst  before  they  pro- 
ceeded many  miles  inland.  At  particular  points,  too,  flights  of 
parrots  were  observed,  birds  which  are  rarely  seen  at  a  con- 
mderable  distance  from  water.  From  these  and  other  consider- 
ations, it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  absolute  wastes  which 
Mr.  Eyre  traversed  may  extend  little  beyond  the  sea-coast,  and 
be  succeeded  by  good  and  valuable  land.  For  many  years  the 
barren  results  of  his  coast  journey  have  deterred  research  in 
that  direction;  but  recent  explorations  to  the  west  of  the 
Torrens  Basin,  to  which  the  course  of  our  narrative  will  bring 
us,  are  beginning  to  open  a  more  promising  tract  of  country  to 
the  colonists  of  South  Australia.  At  present,  however,  "Mr. 
Eyre  brings  us  to  the  extremity  of  the  South  Coast,  and, 
rounding  Cape  Leeuwin,  we  again  come  out  on  the  North- West 
Coast.  Here,  while  we  have  been  following  Mr.  Eyre,  the 
*  Beagle '  has  been  accumulating  some  further  information  for  us. 
Of  the  immense  coast,  however,  from  Perth  to  Hanover  Bay, 
we  have  nothing  further  to  add.  To  the  present  day  it  lies 
almost  wholly  unknown. 

The  *  Bei^le,'  it  will  be  recollected,  received  Captain  Grey 
on  board  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glenelg,  after  his  encounter 
with  natives,  and  from  the  Glenelg  we  have  to  follow  her  still 
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more  to  tbe  norths  as  she  takes  up  the  remaining  portion  of 
die  North-West  Coast.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  the  Ans*- 
tralasian  seas,  the  command  of  the '  Beagle'  devolved  on  Captitta 
Stokes.  Of  the  portion  of  mainland  now  examined  by  this 
traveller,  our  curiosity  is  greatly  increased  to  know  more. 
The  country  appears  a  continuation  of  those  rich  i|nd  pic- 
turesque scenes  on  the  banks  of  the  Glenelg,  already  described 
by  Sir  George  Grey;  but  the  'Beagle'  allows  us  so  little  time 
to  examine  them  or  to  discover  to  what  they  lead  inland,  that 
we  must  consider  even  this  portion  of  the  North-West  Coast 
as  yet  awaiting  and  inviting  examination.  Captain  Stokes' 
instructions,  as  commander  of  the  'Beagle/  applied  only  to  a 
marine  survey  of  the  coast,  and  his  hours  on  land,  which  we 
owe  to  a  love  of  exploration  and  to  the  very  great  promise 
which  the  country  held  out  to  him,  were  necessurily  limited  by 
this  duty,  and  by  the  safety  of  his  veaeeL  Stolen  hours  are 
pleasant;  and  certainly  the  hours  which  Captain  Stokes  has 
stolen  to  explore  this  portion  of  the  North-West  Coast  furnish 
very  pleasant  reading.  We  have  aidventnres  with  crocodiles 
and  alligators,  to  remind  us  that  we  are  among  the  tropics.  We 
go  boating  up  river  after  river,  thrusting  aside,  for  the  first  time^ 
the  overhanging  thickets,  amid  the  screaming  of  codcatoos  and 
the  flights  of  innumerable  paroquets,  of  every  imaginable  hue. 
We  obtain  glimpses  leading  us  to  hope  that  we  are  about  to  lift 
the  veil  from  the  mysterious  Interior.  In  King's  Sound,  the 
Fitzroy  Biver  was  discovered,  and  followed  up  by  a  boat's 
crew  of  the  '  Beagle '  for  ninety  miles  beyond  the  coast  It  was 
found  to  pass  through  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  abounding  with 
tropical  vegetation,  and  the  country  beyond  seemed  equa% 
promising.  Higher  up  on  the  coast,  the  Biver  Adelaide  was 
discovered,  and  also  followed  up  fear  about  eighty  miles  inland. 
But  Captain  Stokes'  most  valuaUe  discovery  on  this  coast  was 
the  Biver  Victoria,  which  he  followed  for  140  miles  inland,  and 
quitted  with  regret.  His  exjJorations  along  the  course  of  this 
stream  led  him  to  r^ard  it  as  the  most  promising  inlet  to  the 
Interior,  and,  with  this  view,  he  most  strongly  urged  the  £ar- 
mation  of  an  expedition  to  start  from  some  point  <hi  its  banks. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Captun 
Stokes'  recommendations  were  ultimately  acted  upon  by  the 
British  Government ;  and  Mr.  Gregory's  Yictcuria  Biver  Expe* 
ditbn  of  1856  is,  doubtless,  still  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 
Owing  to  mishap  and  mismanagement,  the  Victoria  Biver  Expe^ 
dition  has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Intmor ;  but 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  refer  to  it  again  in  its  {proper  pkce. 
With  the  Gttif  of  Carp^itana,  Captain  Stokes  oompleted  k» 
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furv^  of  this  portioii  of  the  coast  At  the  head  of  the  golf  he 
diecoyered  soooe  considerable  streams.  The  chief  of  these,  the 
Albert,  he  traced,  by  boat,  for  fifty  miles  inland,  when,  fiiKling 
the  channel  choked  by  fallen  timber,  he  proceeded  oq  foot  for 
several  miles  further  through  his  Plains  of  Promise*  la  taking 
leftve  of  the  *  Beagle,'  we  have  to  regret,  equally  with  Captain 
Stokes,  that  the  safety  of  his  yessel  obliged  him  to  relinquish 
eadi  of  these  tempting  opportunities  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
Yast  solitudes  which  lie  behind  the  North- West  Coast,* 

At  present,  our  narrative  takes  us  back  to  the  city  of  Ade- 
laide, now  hemmed  in  by  Mr.  Ejnr^s  gloomy  Lake  Torrent 
and  the  terrible  South  Coast  which  he  had  jirat  traversed. 
Hie  settlers  of  the  Adelaide  district  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  finding  an  outlet  to  the  west  What  was  the  nature  of 
the  great  Interior  which  lay  to  the  north  of  them  was  now  the 
naost  important  inquiry.  Mr.  Eyre^s  exploration  in  that  direc- 
tion had  terminated  with  Mount  Hopeless.  But  Mount 
Hopeless  was  situated  on  their  side  of  Lake  Torr^is.  It  was 
impossible  to  say  what  good  land  might  lie  on  the  northern  shores 
of  the  lake.  It  was  impossible  for  the  colonists  to  rest  satisfied 
Qstil  the  centre  of  the  continent  was  actually  readied,  and  the 
possibility  of  an  extension  in  that  direction  finally  ascertained. 
Captain  Sturt  had  been  the  most  successful  of  Australian  ex- 
pkurers;  and  Captain  Sturt  must  now  settle  this  question  for 
them.  In  1844,  be  started  from  Adelaide  with  a  strong  and 
wdl-equipped  party,  consisting  of  sixteen  men,  the  oflicers  of 
the  expedition  being  Mr.  Poole^  ae  second  in  conunand  and  sut'- 
veyor,  Mr.  Stuart  (now  so  well  known  for  his  late  exploits  in 
ex^ration),  as  draughtsman,  and  Mr.  Brown,  as  surgeon. 

JDesirous  to  escape  altogether  from  the  meshes  of  Lake  Tor- 
rens,  which  had  already  entangled  Mr.  Eyre,  he  left  that 
district  on  his  left  hand,  and  passed  up  the  Murray  and  the 
Darling,  merely  making  a  descent,  at  interval^  on  the  Tocrens 
baekiy  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  eastern  arm.  On  eadi 
of  these  oecasions  a  shore  was  seen,  umilar  in  many  re^xeets  to 

*  A  further  attempt  has  been  made,  within  the  past  year,  to  learn 
somethiag  more  of  this  Coast  An  exploring  expedition,  und^  the 
comnumd  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Gregory,  landed  in  Nickol  Bay,  midway  in 
the  inmiense  gap  left  by  Sir  George  Grey  between  Swan  River  and 
Hanover  Bay,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate  inland,  but  was  stopped 
at  some  distance  from  the  Coast,  and  obliged  to  return.  It  has, 
however,  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  broad  seaboard  of  excellent 
agricultural  land  behind  Nickol  Bay,  and  makes  it  all  but  certain 
that  the  North- West  Coast  is  backed  by  a  dividing  nmge  similar  to 
tbe  dividii^  range  of  the  East  Coast 
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tbe  shore  described  by  Mr,  Eyre  on  tbe  western  arm;  and 
hence  we  have  Lake  Torrens^  with  its  horseshoe  shape,  on  our 
maps. 

Leaving  the  Darling,  which  was  taking  him  too  much  out  of 
his  northern  course,  at  its  junction  with  a  small  tributary,  called 
by  the  natives  the  Williorara  (the  Menindie  of  the  late  expedi- 
tion under  Burke  and  Wills),  he  endeavoured  to  pass  up  the 
Williorara.  But  its  waters  quickly  failed  him,  and  pasture  was 
becoming  daily  more  scarce.  The  expedition  had  started  in 
winter,  so  as  by  help  of  the  spring  showers  to  push  to  the 
north.  The  sun  was  now  beginning  to  dry  up  the  pools,  and 
no  time  was  to  be  lost  By  means  of  forced  marches.  Captain 
Sturt  and  his  men  passed  over  a  very  inhospitable  tract  of 
country,  and  reached  as  high  as  lat.  29^^  when  they  unex-- 
pectedly  came  upon  a  picturesque  spot,  well  watered  and 
supplied  with  food  for  the  cattle.  To  this  was  given  the  name  of 
the  Bocky  Glen  Dep6t ;  and  here  Captain  Sturt  determined  to 
allow  boUi  men  and  horses  to  recruit  for  some  time,  while  he 
explored  the  country  beyond,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 
most  safe  northern  route.  With  dismay  he  gradually  ascer- 
tained that  no  northern  route  was  to  be  found.  The  Bocky 
Glen  ceased  as  suddenly  towards  the  north  as  it  had  opened, 
and  the  country  beyond  became  an  absolute  desert.  Li 
vun  Captwi  Sturt  and  the  officers  under  his  command  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  every  creek — now  a  cracked,  baked 
channel — and  made  long  and  harassing  excursions  into  the 
district  around.  Neither  water  nor  pasture  was  to  be  found 
beyond  the  Bocky  Glen.  Betreat,  too,  was  cut  off.  The 
summer's  sun  had  now  dried  up  every  pond  and  creek  which 
had  supplied  them  on  their  line  of  march,  and  six  months*  im- 
prisonment in  the  Bocky  Glen  Depdt  became  certain. 

For  six  months  no  rain  fell.  The  violence  of  the  sun 
became  insupportable.  To  escape  from  its  rays,  a  large  under- 
ground chamber  was  excavated,  to  which  the  men  retired  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Gradually  the  surrounding  desert  dosed 
in  on  them.  The  whole  vegetation  of  Bocky  Glen  became 
mere  snuff,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  hot  blast  Notlun^ 
was  left  but  the  naked  rocks,  and  the  pool  of  water  on  whi<£ 
their  lives  depended.  Dnv  by  day,  it  too  yielded  to  the  fury  of 
the  sun.  *  Under  its  CTOCts,  every  screw  in  our  boxes  had 
^  been  drawn,  and  the  horn  handles  of  our  instruments,  as  well 
'  as  our  combs,  were  split  in  fine  laminss.  The  lead  dropped 
^  out  of  our  pencils ;  our  signal  rockets  were  entirely  spoUed ; 

*  our  hair,  as  well  as  the  wool  on  the  sheep,  ceased  to  grow, 

*  and  our  nails  had  become  as  brittle  as  glass.'    Scurvy  now 
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attacked  the  whole  party.  Some  of  the  men  would  be  un- 
able to  proceed  with  the  expedition,  and  Mr.  Poole  was 
dying.  In  this  condition,  the  winter  months  came  slowly 
rouiid,  and  the  first  refreshing  shower  feU.  The  way  was 
again  open,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  save  Mr.  Poole.  A 
litter  of  boughs  and  dried  leaves  was  already  prepared ;  and 
with  Mr.  Poole  six  of  the  men  endeavoured  to  make  a  retreat 
im  Adeliude.  But  the  winter  had  been  too  long  in  coming. 
Mr.  Poole  died  a  few  hours  after  his  attendants  had  quitted  the 
camp,  and  his  body  was  brought  back  just  as  Captain  Sturt 
and  the  remainder  of  the  expedition  were  about  to  start  on  their 
northern  course.  His  companions  raised  a  rude  pyramid  of 
stones  on  a  neighbouring  hill  to  mark  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment, and  Mount  Poole  is  all  that  is  left  to  tell  of  the 
weary  days  spent  in  the  Rocky  Glen  £>ep6t.  'That  rude 
'  atmcture/  writes  Captain  Sturt,  'looks  over  his  lonely  grave, 
'  and  will  stand  for  ages,  as  a  record  of  all  we  suffered  in 
'  iSb%  dreary  regions  to  which  we  were  so  long  confined.' 

About  fifty  miles  ftirther  on,  a  fresh  lialting-place  was  dis- 
covered, called  Park  Depdt  And  from  Park  Dep6t  Captain 
Start  made  two  sustained  efforts  to  reach  the  centre  of  the 
continent,  passing  each  time  through  districts  of  a  most  sin- 
gular nature.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  we  approach  the 
great  Interior, — that  r^on  from  which  the  Murray  had  formerly 
borne  Ci^tain  Start  aside,  and  from  which  the  gloomy  prospect 
seen  from  Mount  Hopeless  had,  more  recently,  compelled  Mr. 
Eyre  to  turn.  Doubtless,  to  the  results  of  these  two  efforts  is 
to  be  mainly  attributed  the  opinion,  up  to  a  late  period  so 
almost  universal,  that  all  Central  Australia  would  be  found  of 
a  very  worthless  character.  How  strong  were  the  grounds  for 
this  opinion  we  shall  the  better  judge  when  we  have  followed 
oar  explorers  on  these  two  excursions  from  Park  Depdt^   ' 

Ac^mpanied  by  Mr.  Brown  and  three  men.  Captain  Sturt 
started  from  Park  Depdt,  maintaining  a  course  25  degrees  west 
of  north,  or,  in  other  words,  bearing  right  down  on  the  centre  of 
the  continent  In  a  short  time,  the  country  assumed  all  the 
appearance  of  a  desert  Neither  grass  nor  water  was  any 
loiter  visible,  and  the  eye  rested  on  nothing,  to  the  brink  of 
the  horizon,  but  reddish-brown  sand.  Gradually,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, this  sand  swelled  into  long  parallel  ridges,  running  from 
east  to  west,  and  rbing  higher  and  higher,  until  at  length  our 
exdoreili  found  themselves  toiling  over  a  very  ocean  of  solid 
'billows,  some  50  or  60  feet  high,  and  succeeding  each  other  in 
endless  uniformity.  This  formation  bore  no  traces  of  the 
action  of  water,  and  must  have  been  the  slow  result  of  a  prevail- 
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iog  wind  aceamulatiiig  its  solid  waves  in  the  gradual  oouree  of 
ages.  At  the  distance  of  about  200  miles  from  Park  Depdt, 
this  angular  country  came  to  an  abrupt  termination^  and  our 
explorers  stood  before  what  is  now  Imown  as  Sturt's  Stony 
Desert.  The  parallel  sand  ridges,  running  from  east  to  west, 
were  suddenly  chopped  off  at  right  angles,  and,  in  their  stead, 
stretdied  an  immense  level  plfun,  uninterrupted  all  round  the 
horison  from  south  to  north,  and  thickly  strewn  with  small 
fragments  of  quartz,  firmly  packed  together,  and  rounded  as  if 
waterwom.  Still  adhering  to  their  course,  25  degrees  west  of 
north,  our  party  descended  into  this  singular  p£un,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  tneir  way  over  its  natural  pavement.  Neither  herb 
nor  shrub  protruded  through  the  firmly-wedged  quartz  fin^- 
ments.  No  sound  or  movement  could  be  heard  or  seen  all  round 
them,  and  the  dray-wheels  and  hoofs  of  t^  horses  left  not  die 
least  impression  on  the  surface  of  the  plain.  AH  that  could 
attract  or  sustain  animal  and  vegetable  life  Nature  seemed  to 
have  rigidly  excluded  from  this  scene  of  desolation.  Thus  the 
Bun  went  down,  and  Captain  Sturt  and  his  men  encaoiped  for 
the  night  in  the  Stony  Desert 

With  the  morning,  our  party  was  again  under  wagh;  and, 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  its  commenoeoteBty 
the  Stony  Desert  was  fomid  to  come  to  an  equally  abrupt  ter- 
mination. An  immense  plain  of  clay,  or  dried  mud,  now  hj 
before  them,  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  reeemUii^  as 
Oq;)tain  Sturt  describes  it,  'a  boundless  ploughed  field,  on 
'  which  fioods  had  settled  and  subsided.^  No  water,  however, 
could  be  found,  and  the  earth,  cracked  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
abounded  in  immense  fissures,  which  were  avoided  only  by  ex- 
treme watchfulness  and  care.  Still  maintaining  their  original 
course,  our  party  arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  plain  also, 
and  found  the  tall  sand  ridges  re-appear,  precisely  as  they  had 
left  them  on  the  e«tem  shore  of  the  Stony  Desert  In  fact,  the 
whole  district  seemed  merely  interrupted  by  the  course  of  tlie 
Stony  Desert  and  Mud  Flam  from  north  to  south,  and  again  re- 
sumed its  former  appearance  without  any  disturbance  whatev^« 
Again  our  expforers  toikd  over  this  solid  ocean  of  red  biUows — 
an  ocean  seen,  as  it  were,  und^  the  glare  of  some  great  confla- 
gration*, lashed  into  waves  running  mountains  high,  and  th^n 
suddenly  frozen  all  round  from  centre  to  horizon.    From  want  of 

*  '  Even  the  lower  surface  of  the  clouds  assuming  a  lurid  tiog^ 
from  the  reflection  of  the  bare  surface  of  red  sand.'  ( Despatch  cf 
Mr.  A.  C.  Gregory^  puUished  in  Proeeedmgi  of  Royal  Creographieai 
Society  for  1867.) 
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toodmoA  water, the  lioreet  were  noiw  almost  exhausted;  and  the 
men,  who  could  bring  nothing  with  them  from  Park  Depot  but 
some  tea  and  a  little  flour,  were  scarcely  better  able  to  encounter 
the  difjiculties  of  this  most  harassing  country. 

At  length  a  email  creek  appeared  ahead,  and  revived  the 
lic^>e8  of  the  party.  It  received  the  name  of  Eyre's  Creek. 
It  contained  some  good  water,  and  cwnmunicated  sufficient 
fertility  to  its  neighbourhood  to  furnish  a  meal  for  the  horses. 
On  foUowtng  it  down,  however,  it  soon  died  out  on  the  desert, 
leaving  merely  a  few  incrustations  of  salt,  and  leading  to  a 
fioontry  as  d^titute  of  v^etation  as  that  they  had  tuready 
traversed.  Besuming  th^  original  course,  from  the  slight  de- 
yiaticm  along  Eyre's  Creek,  the  party  again  proceeded  on  their 
way,  'and  penetrated  to  lat.  25^  5(K  without  meeting  any  further 
^ns  of  vegetation,  and  only  a  creek — whether  a  continuation  of 
Eyre's  Creek  was  not  ascertained — which  aflTorded  no  relief  to 
man  or  horse.     '  Its  channel  was  glittering  white,  and  thickly 

*  enorosted  with  salt,  nor  was  any  water  viable ;  but,  on  goinff 

*  down  to  examine  it,  in  several  places,  where  the  salt  had 
^  the  appearance  of  broken  and  rotten  ice,  we  found  that 
'  ihere  were  deq)  pools  of  perfect  brine  underneath,  on  which 

*  the  salt  floated,  to  the  iSudcness  of  three  or  four  indies.' 
They  were  now  more  than  400  miles  from  Pork  Depdt,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  ihe  head  of  Eyre's  Creek,  some  fiflr 
miles  behind,  had  nothing  in  the  intermediate  region  to  fidl 
back  upon.  They  had  advanced  200  miles  beyond  the  Stony 
Desert,  without  meeting  any  indications  of  a  permanent  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  country,  or  any  encouragement  whatever 
to  proceed  further.  Both  men  and  horses  were  so  weak  that 
any  further  advance  would  greatly  endanger  their  retreat  on 
Eyre's  Creek.  Under  these  circumstances.  Captain  Sturt  de- 
cided to  fall  back  on  Eyre's  Creek,  and,  by  its  assistance,  to 
regun  the  Depdt.  To  reach  the  centre  of  the  continent,  in 
their  present  condition,  would  strain  both  horse  and  man ;  and 
fihonld  the  centre  of  the  continent  be  found  a  desert,  their  de- 
struction would  be  certun.  * 

^Tet  I  tamed  from  it  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  I 
was,  at  that  moment,  scarcely  a  degree  from  the  tropic,  and  within 
IM  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  continent  If  I  had  gained  that  spot, 
my  task  would  have  been  performed,  my  most  earnest  wish  would 
have  been  gratified ;  but,  for  some  wise  purpose,  this  was  denied  me. 
Yet  I  may  truly  say  that  I  should  not  thus  have  abandoned  my 
position,  if  it  had  not  been  a  measure  of  urgent  and  imperative 
necessity.' 

The  party  regained  the  main  ezpeditibn  with  considerable 
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difficulty,  and  in  a  most  exhausted  condition.  And  so  ends  the 
first  excursion  from  Park  Dep6t. 

After  some  short  rest  at  Park  Depdt,  Capt^n  Sturt  again 
started  with  Mr.  Stuart  and  two  men.  His  present  object  may 
be  shortly  explained.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  Stony 
Desert  —  its  immense  deposits  of  mud  on  its  western  bank,  the 
waterworn  appearance  of  its  quartz  pebbles,  the  sudden  change 
from  sand  ridge  to  level  pavement  and  from  mud  bank  to  sand 
ridge,  the  similarity  of  the  country  for  so  many  miles  on  each 
side  of  it  —  all  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  dry 
bed  of  some  immense  watercourse  coming  down  from  the  north. 
Should  this  conclusion  be  correct,  the  Stony  Desert  would  be 
again  met  by  a  more  northern  route,  and  might  possibly  furnish 
a  key  to  the  solution  of  this  strange  country.  With  this  object 
Captain  Sturt  left  his  former  course  to  Eyre's  Creek  a  little  on 
the  left,  diverging  from  it  at  a  small  stream  which  he  called,  in 
honour  of  his  mend  and  fellow  explorer,  Strzelecki's  Creek,  and 
maintained  a  course  from  Strzelecki's  Creek  almost  due  north. 

After  some  days'  travelling,  our  explorers  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  increasing  signs  of  fertility,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  of  their  journey  they  came  upon  the  banks  of  a  fine  creek 
flowing  through  an  extensive  and  even  picturesque  tract  of 
pastom  country.  This  is  Cooper's  Creek,  so  recently  asso- 
ciated with  the  melancholy  fate  of  Burke  and  Wills,  after  they 
had  solved  the  most  important  problem  of  Australian  exploration. 
Returning  to  their  original  course,  after  some  examination  of 
the  Cooper's  Creek  district.  Captain  Sturt  and  his  small  party 
soon  left  this  oasis  behind  them,  and  were  agun  toiling  over  a 
sea  of  red  sand  ridges,  exactly  similar  to  those  met  wi3i  in  the 
first  excursion  from  Park  Depdt.  At  the  end  of  another  week's 
travelling,  the  Stony  Desert  again  appeared  in  all  its  awful 
stillness.  It  seemed  broader  at  this  point,  and,  though  preserv- 
ing the  same  features  on  its  eastern  bank,  some  changes  were 
now  observed  on  its  opposite  shore.  There  was  no  mud  plain, 
and  the  Stony  Desert  itself,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  the 
red  sand  ridges,  seemed  to  extend  its  character  to  the  surround- 
ing country.  Some  hills  were  completely  covered  to  their 
summits  with  the  same  description  of  quartz  fragments,  so 
closely  strewn  as  to  obstruct  all  vegetation.  Nor  could  any 
water  be  discovered.  The  country  beyond  seemed  of  a  most 
forbidding  character,  and  both  men  and  horses  were  now  suffer- 
ing severely  from  want  of  water.  For  half  an  hour  Captain 
Sturt  sat  on  the  summit  of  one  of  those  quartz-clad  hills, 
sweeping  the  horizon  with  his  telescope,  hoping  to  find  some 
encouragement   to  advance.      But  no  change  in  the  nature 
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of  the  country  could  be  detected^  and  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned. 

*  I  was  now  nearly  fiflty  miles  from  water,  and  feared  that,  as  it 
was,  some  of  my  horses  would  fail  before  I  could  get  back  to  it.  Yet 
I  lingered,  undecided,  on  the  hill,  reluctant  to  make  up  my  mind,  for 
I  felt  that,  if  I  thus  again  retired,  it  would  be  a  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  task  undertaken.  I  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Stuart 
and  my  men,  if  I  did  not  here  mention  that  I  told  them  the  position 
we  were  placed  in,  and  the  chance  on  which  our  safety  would 
depend,  if  we  went  on.  They  might  well  have  been  excused,  if  they 
expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  such  a  course ;  but  the  only  reply 
they  made  me  was  to  assure  me  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  to 
follow  me  to  the  last.  After  this,  I  believe  I  sat  on  the  hill  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  with  the  telescope  in  my  hand ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  encourage  me  onward.' 

Reluctantly  the  horses'  heads  were  turned^  and  the  most 
protracted  effort  yet  witnessed  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent was  finally  abandoned.  The  party  now  hastened  to 
throw  themselves  back  on  Cooper's  Creek^  some  200  miles  dis- 
tant, and  the  nearest  halting-place.  It  was  a  journey  for  life 
or  death.  The  horses  which  refused  to  proceed  were  abandoned 
on  the  way.  When  a  horse  fell,  his  light  baggage  was  hastily 
distributed  among  the  rest,  and  the  retreat  cbntinued.  Unin- 
terruptedly, night  and  day,  they  retreated.  At  night  one  of 
the  men  went  before  them  with  a  lantern,  and  thus  assisted  in 
their  course  over  these  vast  sand  ridges,  and  through  the  un- 
broken solitude  of  the  Stony  Desert,  our  explorers  safely 
reached  Cooper's  Creek.  Over  these  regions,  the  hot  winds, 
so  disagreeably  felt  even  on  the  coast  settlements,  blow  with 
unusual  violence.  On  the  morning  of  their  arrival  at  Cooper's 
Creek,  one  of  these  hot  winds  began  to  blow,  and  towards  mid- 
day raged  with  great  fury.  The  leaves  of  the  trees  along  the 
creek  became  crisp  in  a  few  moments,  *  and  fell  like  a  snow 
^  shower  around  us.'  The  wastes  of  sand  ridges,  from  which 
they  had  just  escaped,  seemed  now  a  very  ocean.  The  crests  of 
the  sand  billows  were  cut  off,  and  whirled  on  high  in  thick 
spray.  Blinding  torrents  of  fine  sand,  driven  before  the  wind, 
were  poured  over  the  Cooper's  Creek  district,  smarting  and 
blistering  the  feverish  skin.  Towards  the  horizon,  sea  and  sky 
were  mingled  in  one  red  mass.  Every  living  thing  turned  from 
the  glow.  An  all-pervading  relaxation  seized  man  and  beast. 
The  horses  were  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  their  own  heads. 
Propped  against  trees,  and  turned  from  the  hot  wind,  they  let 
their  heads  fall  to  the  ground  as  if  the  muscles  of  the  neck  had 
been  severed.  A  thermometer,  graduated  to  127^  burst  from 
the  excessive  heat,  though  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree* 
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And^  in  all  probability,  had  this  tempest  overtaken  our  party  in 
the  desert,  they  Avould  have  all  perished.  Passing  through 
Cooper's  Creek  district.  Captain  Sturt  with  his  men  again  joined 
the  main  expedition  at  Park  Depdt,  greatly  weakened  by  sick- 
ness, and  scarcely  capable  of  any  further  exertion.  On  the 
following  day,  he  found  himself  unable  to  walk*  In  a  day  or 
two  more,  hk  muscles  became  rigid,  and  his  limbs  contracted. 

*  Gradually  also  my  skin  blackened.  The  least  movement  put  me 
'  to  torture,  and  I  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  perfect  prostration.* 

But  Park  Dep6t  was  many  hundreds  of  nules  from  Adelaide, 
and  an  immediate  retreat  was  now  necessary.  Already  another 
summer  had  come  round,  and  the  sun  was  drying  up  all  the 
pools  and  watercourses  on  the  way.  It  was  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  the  way  was  still  open.  Mr.  Brown  proposed  to  go  and 
ascertain,  lest  the  expedition  should  be  again  caught  in  the 
desert  Unless  Flood's  Creek,  about  150  miles  nearer  Adelaide^ 
contained  sufficient  water,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  move  the 
expedition,  and  Mr.  Brown  determined  to  learn  the  condition 
of  Flood's  Creek.  The  hide  of  a  bullock  was  sewn  together  so 
as  to  form  a  water-tight  bag.  This,  filled  with  water,  was 
placed  on  the  way  some  seventy  miles  in  advance,  and  on  the 
foUowiug  morning  Mr.  Brown  started  with  a  light  spring  cart, 
containing  about  thirty  gallons  of  water.  By  this  contnvuice 
he  was  enabled  to  supply  himself  and  his  horse  with  water 
half  way  on  his  journey,  without  encroaching  on  the  store  which 
he  carried  with  him.  Anxiously  the  men  watched  for  his  re- 
turn. On  his  report  depended  another  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in  Rocky  Glen  Depot,  and  both  officers  and  men  recalled 
Bocky  Glen  Depot  with  hornnr.  On  the  eighth  day  they  came 
to  Sturt's  tent  to  tell  him  that  Mr.  Brown  had  appeared  in 
sight,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  stood  before  him.     ''^Well^ 

*  Brown,"  said  I,  "what  news? — is  it  to  be  good  or  bad?" 
^ ".  There  is  still  water  in  the  creek,"  said  he ;  "  but  that  is  all  I 
^  can  say.     What  there  is,  is  as  black  as  ink ;  and  we  must 

*  make  haste,  for  in  a  week  it  will  be  all  gone." '  A  bed  of  leaves 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  carts,  into  which  Captain  Sturt  was 
lifted,  and  the  whole  expedition  commenced  its  retreat  fix>m 
Central  Australia.  Flood's  Creek  was  safely  reached^  and  it 
enabled  them  to  push  on  to  the  Murray.  The  news  was 
carried  down  the  Murray  that  Sturt,  now  nineteen  months 
absent  and  supposed  dead,  was  returning.  The  settlers  along 
its  banks  hastened  to  place  ^eir  carriages  at  the  service  of  him- 
self and  his  exhausted  men.  Under  the  l^ht  ci  an  Australian 
moon,  they  again  passed  the  clustering  viiKS  and  golden  wheat 
fields  which  surround  Adelaide. 
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<  I  readied  my  ^ome/  writes  their  commander,  '  at  midnight,  on 
tiie  19th  of  Janaarj,  and,  on  crosnng'  its  threehdid,  raised  mj  wife 
from  the  floOT,  on  which  she  had  fallen,  and  heard  the  carriage  of 
mj  considerate  friends  roll  rapidly  away/ 

While  the  people  of  Adelaide  were  seeking  an  extension  t>f 
settlemenir  towards  the  north,  the  people  of  Sydney  were  also 
occupied  by  a  project  of  their  own.  Between  Sydney  and  India, 
China,  and  the  rich  islands  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, lay  the  whole  continent  of  Australia.  If  their  ships 
went  to  the  south-west,  there  was  more  than  half  the  continent 
to  stol  round.  If  they  went  to  the  north-east,  there  were  the  great 
Barrier  Beef,  1,200  miles  long,  and  the  dangerous  Torres  Strait, 
where  the  timbers  of  many  a  stout  Sydney  barque  lay  moulder- 
ing on  the  small  islands  which  choke  the  passage.  An  overland 
route  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  would  bring  the  Indian 
Archipelago  almost  to  their  door.  With  a  practical  route  to 
the  Crulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  whole  commerce  of  Southern  and 
Western  Asia  and  its  islands  would  be  thrown  open  to  the 
Australian  colonies.  What  then  appeared  a  golden  dream  is 
doubtless  now  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished.  Burke  and 
Wills  have  laid  a  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf,  and,  but  for  the 
terrible  mishap  of  a  few  hours,  might  have  lived  to  see  it 
occupied  by  the  iron  road  and  the  electric  wire. 

Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  was  then  Surveyor-General  of  the 
colony  of  New  South.Wales,  warmly  advocated  this  project. 
He  invited  Dr.  Leichhardt,  who  was  already  known  for  some 
explorations  he  had  conducted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton 
Bay  to  the  north  of  Sydney,  and  which  eventually  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  new  colony  of  Queensland,  to  accompany  him 
on  an  expedition  to  the  shores  of  the  gul£  As  however  there  was 
no  probability  that  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  could  leave  Sydney  dur- 
ing that  year.  Dr.  Leichhardt  accepted  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, and  started  on  his  way  in  1844,  the  same  year  in  which 
Captain  ^urt  had  already  started  from  Adelaide.  Dr.  Leich- 
haixit's  journey  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 
It  was  entirely  a  coast  route,  and  though  of  enormous  length  — 
extending  from  Sydney  to  Port  Essington,  a  distance,  along  the 
coast,  of  not  less  than  3000  miles — ana  leading  the  way  to  much 
excellent  land  afterwards  occupied  by  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  would  possess  little  interest  for  us  now  but  for  the  im- 
penetrable mystery  which  still  enshrouds  the  fate  of  a  succeeding 
eroedhion  commanded  by  the  same  leader.  Nor  had  it  any 
influence  whatever  on  the  discovery  of  an  available  overland  route 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  An  elevated  coast  range,  we  have 
Jilxeady  seen,  extends  from  Sydney  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf. 
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The  eastern  slope  of  this  range^  overlooking  the  Pacific^  is  well 
watered  by  numerous  coast  streams,  and  possesses  extensive 
terraces  of  fine  pastoral  land,  though  every  now  and  again  inter- 
rupted by  broken  and  almost  impassable  districts.  Along  these 
slopes  Dr.  Leichhardt  led  his  party,  with  abundance  of  water 
and  pasture  for  the  cattle ;  but  its  position,  and  the.  nature  of 
the  country,  render  it,  for  a  commercial  high  road,  as  little  useful 
as  the  north-west  passage  to  India. 

In  the  following  year.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  started  in  his 
turn,  with  Mr.  Kennedy, — a  young  surveyor,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Government, — Dr.  Stephenson,  and  a  well- 
equipped  party  of  twenty-six  men.  Dr.  Lieichhardt,  we 
have  seen,  proceeded  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range.  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  now  decided  on  examin- 
ing its  summit  and  western  slope,  expecting  to  pick  up  some 
stream,  at  its  source,  which  would  lead  him  to  the  shores  of  the 
gulf.  No  such  passage  was  found;  but  the  discoverer  of 
Australia  Felix  was,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  by  the 
magnificent  country  which  now  disclosed  itself  within  tropical 
Australia, — in  many  spots,  indeed,  exceeding  in  luxuriance  and 
beauty  of  scenery  the  Australia  Felix  of  1835.  Advancing 
beyond  the  Darling,  and  making  direct  for  the  tropic.  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  found  himself  within  a  network  of  streams, 
taking  their  rise  in  the  Dividing  Range,  and  fiowiog  through 
the  broad  rich  table-^Iands  which  were  now  found  to  form  its 
highest  elevation.  Here,  at  the  very  time  Captain  Sturt  and 
his  men,  in  the  same  latitude,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  very  same 
Dividing  Range,  were  buffeting  the  red  sand  billows  and  in- 
haling the  scorching  blast  of  the  desert,  the  expedition  under 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  was  wandering  through  the  most  lovely 
Claude-like  scenery,  and  following  the  course  of  such  streams 
as  prompted  their  dbcoverer  to  name  them,  the  '  Claude,'  the 
*  Lorraine,'  the  *  Salvator,'  &c 

*  Here,'  he  writes,  *  the  weather  was  most  pleasant,  temperate,  and 
English-like,  though  we  were  still  within  the  tropics.  A  sweet 
breeze  blew  from  the  south-west,  and  the  degree  of  temperature  was 
between  50  and  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit, — the  most  agreeable  of 
any,  I  believe,  to  the  human  frame.  There  was  abundance  of  water, 
and  the  young  grass  was  daily  growing  higher.' 

But  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  chief  discovery  in  this  district  was 
the  river  Victoria, — of  course,  wholly  unconnected  with  Captain 
Stokes'  Victoria,  on  the  North- West  Coast,  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent  Here,  at  length,  appeared  to  be  the 
long-sought  stream  opening  a  passage  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria ; 
and  anxiously  the  expedition  followed  it  down  the  western 
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slopes  and  table-lands  of  the  Great  Dividing  Bange,  along  banks 
waving  with  perfumed  lilies,  through  rich  deep  meadows,  with 
splendid  reaches  of  water,  capable,  as  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell 
writes,  of  floating  steamers  of  the  largest  tonnage.  The  Victoria 
was  followed  for  about  200  miles,  when  the  provisions  of  the 
expedition,  reduced  by  their  previous  explorations,  totally  failed 
them,  and  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  though  the  stream 
appeared  still  tending  towards  the  north.  Strangely  enough, 
Sturt  and  Mitchell  were  then  on  the  banks  of  the  same  stream, 
—  for  the  Victoria  and  Cooper's  Creek  have  been  since  ascer- 
tiuned  to  be  the  same  river, —  and  could  they  then  have  com- 
pared notes,  it  would  have  been  known  that  the  hopes  of  a 
passage  to  the  north,  by  the  Victoria,  were  altogether  delusive. 
That  stream,  shortly  after  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  farthest  point 
on  it,  takes  a  turn  towards  the  south,  and  thenceforward  main- 
tiuns  an  entirely  southern  course.  Mr.  Gregory,  who,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  followed  the  course  of  the  Victoria  through 
most  inhospitable  wastes, — *  ridges  of  red  drift  sand,  ten  to  fifty 
'  feet  high,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  a  nearly  north 
^  and  south  direction, — boundless  mud  plains, — and  tracts  resem- 
*  bling  the  stony  desert  described  by  Captain  Sturt,' — found  it, 
at  lei^th,  to  form  the  western  arm  of  Liake  Torrens,  which  is 
separated  from  the  head  of  Spencer  Gkdf,  near  Adelaide,  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  flooded  only  during  a  nuny  season. 

Of  the  Victoria,  however,  nothing  was  then  known  in  Sydney, 
save  what  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  had  just  seen.  A  noble  stream, 
through  a  garden  of  lilies,  and  making  for  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  seemed  well  worth  following,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
the  second  in  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  late  expedi- 
tion, was  instructed  to  trace  its  further  course.  Taking  it  up 
where  the  late  expedition  had  been  forced  to  retreat  on  Sydney, 
this  young  officer  proceeded  along  its  banks.  But,  even  in  the 
comparatively  short  distance  between  Mitchell's  furthest  and  the 
rich  Cooper's  Creek  district,  the  Victoria  traverses  an  absolute 
desert.  Scarcely  any  water,  and  no  food  for  the  horses,  could 
be  found;  the  river-bed  had  taken  a  permanently  southern 
direction,  and,  as  a  road  to  the  north,  was  valueless.  Having 
satisfied  himself,  therefore,  that  the  ^ctoria  was  the  Cooper's 
Creek  of  which  Captain  Sjturt  had  just  brought  intelligence  to 
Adelaide,  Mr.  'Kennedy  returned  to  Sydney. 

We  may  here,  almost  without  interruption  to  the  order  of 
eyents,  follow  the  short  career  of  this  spirited  young  officer. 

Though  unable  to  discover  a  practical  overland  route  to  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the  people  of  Sydney  were 
not  inclined  to  abandon  all  hope  of  communication  with  its 
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8h<Hre8.  York  Peninavla  ia  that  enormoiis  isoaedes 
which  forms  the  eastern  mrm  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpemtaria.  The 
base  of  this  triangle  is  an  imaginarj  line  firom  Boddngham  Bay 
to  the  head  of  the  golf.  A  land  ocHmmonication  along  th» 
imaginary  line  would  save  a  ooosideraUe  distance  of  sea  Tojage^ 
and  would  whdly  escape  Torres  Strait  The  Indian  and  Chinine 
traders,  and  the  Dutch  islanders,  might  then  land  their  waxes  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf.  A  few  coasters  from  Boddngham  Bay  to 
the  colonies  would  complete  the  rest  of  the  joum^*  But 
Yoirk  Peninsula  was  a  terra  ineopniia,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  some 
months  after  his  return  firom  the  Victoria  Biver,  was  seat  to 
explore  it  He  was  to  examine  the  peninsula  cm  its  Pacific  side, 
firom  Bockingham  Bay  to  its  yertex.  Cape  York.  A  ccdonial 
sloop  was  to  lie  off  Cape  York,  to  supply  stores  to  the  exploring 
party,  on  its  arriyal  there,  when  the  exphuring  party  was  to  turn, 
and  examine  the  gulf  side,  down  to  its  head. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  party  of  twelve  men,  indudii^ 
a  native  black,  named  Jacky  Jacky,  were  landed  at  Bockingham 
Bay,  and  the  colonial  sloop  ^  Albion '  took  up  its  post  off  Cape 
York.  The  whole  particulars  of  the  terriUe  tragedy  enacted  on 
York  Peninsula  we  shall  probably  never  learn.  Month  after 
month,  the  *  Albion '  lay  off  Cape  York,  but  the  man  on  the 
look-out  reported  no  mgnal  frcmi  the  sbcm;  At  length,  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  the  signal-man  caUed  the  ofiioers  to  witness 
a  strange  appearance  on  the  sea-beaeh.  A  native  —  naked, 
emaciated,  and  apparently  dying — was  seen  to  crawl  firom  the 
dense  woods  which  overhang  Cape  York.  He  held  a  bough  in 
his  hand.  Gainfaig  the  Madi,  he  waved  the  bough  in  the 
direction  of  the  ^idbion.'  A  boat  was  immediately  lowered, 
and  the  native  brought  on  board.^  He  proved  to  be  Jacky 
Jacky,  at  death's  door,  firom  wounds  and  hunger.  For  fourteen 
days,  he  said,  he  had  tasted  nothing  but  water.  His  ck>thes, 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  exploring  expedition,  he  had  reeaved 
from  the  Government  store  at  Sydney,  he  had  used  to  bury  Mr. 
Kennedy.  While  he  greedily  devoured  the  food  placed  before 
him,  the  o£Bcers  and  men  of  the  *  Albion '  listened  to  his  tale. 
When  the  party  landed  at  Bockingham  Bay,  they  found  the 
country  covered  with  a  dense  and  tiol  scrubs  For  four  months, 
they  literally  cut  their  way  toward^  Cape  York,  through  this 
scrub,  with  saws  and  hatdiets,  and  seldom  making  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  a  day.  Their  provisions  became  ^chausted,  and 
they  ate  their  horses;  When  they  had  eatm  their  horses,  they 
were  stiU  200  miles  firom  Cape  York.  The  scnl,  excluded  firom 
ran  and  air  by  the  dense  scmb,  was  found  most  unhealtby. 
Most  of  the  men,  firom  sickness  and  insufficiency  of  fbod»  were 
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noir  too  weak  to  proceed  any  farther.  In  thiB  straits-Mr. 
Kennedy  placed  eight  of  the  men  in  campy  near  the  sea-ehore, 
at  Weymouth  Bay,  and,  taking  Jacky  Jadcy  and  three  of  the 
Btrongeei  men  with  lum,  set  forward  to  procure  asostanoe  from 
the  *  Albion.'  A  savage  tribe  taaw  appeared  in  their  track. 
After  some  days^  travdlingy  a  dangerous  accident  happened  to 
one  of  the  men  from  the  explosion  of  a  gun^  and  he  could  not 
be  moved.  Leaving  the  other  two  men  to  protect  Imn^  Mr. 
Kennedy  agun  hurried  on  with  Jacky  Jacky.  The  blacks  now 
got  ahead  of  ihem.  At  Escape  Biver  they  showered  their 
spears  on  them.  Jacky  was  wounded  in  the  face.  Mr. 
Kennedy  received  several  spears  in  the  back^  leg,  and  sides. 
Ue  feU,  but  immediately  stood  up  again ;  fired  his  gun^  and 
th^i  fell  agiun.  Jacky  stood  over  him,  with  his  gun  cocked. 
It  missed  fire,  but  he  still  covered  the  savages.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
aim  had  beoi  true — one  savage  was  writhing  in  the  agonies  of 
death*  The  rest  drew  back,  and  peered  from  behind  the  trees. 
Jacky  seised  his  masteri  and  carried  him  down  to  the  stream^ 
thcrough  a  bdt  of  scrub. 

*"He  said,*' continues  the  faithful  fellow,  ''*Don*t  carry  me  far.* 
Then  Mr.  Kennedy  looked  this  way  (imitating  him),  very  bad.  I  said 
to  him,  *  Don't  look  far  away,'  as  I  thought  he  would  be  frightened. 
I  asked  him  often,  'Are  you  well  now?'  and  he  said,  ^I  don't  care 
far  the  q>ear  wound  in  my  leg,  but  for  the  other  two  spear  wounds  in 
my  side  and  back;'  and  he  said,  ^I  am  bad  inside,  Jadrf.'  I  told 
hjm,  *  Black  fellow  always  die,  when  be  gets  spear  in  there.'  He 
said,  *•  I  am  out  of  wind,  Jacky ! '  I  asked  him,  *  Mr.  Kennedy,  are 
yon  going  to  leave  me  ? '  and  he  said, '  Yes,  my  boy,  I  am  going  to 
leave  you.'  He  said, '  I  am  very  bad,  Jacky ;  you  take  the  books  to 
the  Captain  of  the  "Albion ;"  but  not  the  big  ones.  The  Governor 
(of  New  South  Wales)  will  give  anything  for  them/  I  then  tied 
up  the  papers.  He  then  said,  *  Jacky,  give  me  paper,  and  I  will 
write.'  I  gave  him  paper  and  pencil,  and  he  tried  to  write ;  and  he 
then  fen  b^sk,  and  died.  And  I  caught  as  he  fell,  and  held  him ;  and 
I  then  turned  round  myself  and  cried.  I  was  crying  a  good 
while,  until  I  got  welL  That  was  about  an  hour,  and  then  I  buried 
him.  I  digged  up  the  ground  with  a  tomahawk,  and  covered  him 
over  with  logs,  then  grass,  and  my  shirt  and  trousers.'^'* 

Jacky  kept  watch  until  dark.  Then  he  slipped  silently  into 
the  stream,  and  waded  up  its  channel,  keeping  his  head  only 
above  water,  until  he  was  sufficiently  far  to  escape  detection. 
From  Escape  Biver  he  crept  on  through  the  silent  woods, 
exhausted  by  wounds  and  hunger,  and  'fidling  asleep,'  as  he 

^  Eauunination  of  the  black,  Jacky  Jacky.  Investigation  of  York 
Peainsula  £xpk>ring  Expedition —  Sydney  <  Morning  Herald,'  1849. 
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said,  for  whole  days  beside  ponds  and  waterholes,  until  at  length 
he  reached  Cape  York. 

On  hearing  his  story,  the '  Albion '  was  immediately  got  under 
weigh,  and  im  haste  made  to  relieve  the  remainder  of  the  party. 
Jacky  pointed  out  where  the  wounded  man  and  his  two  com- 
panions had  been  left,  along  the  coast  Captain  Dobson  landed, 
but  could  find  none  of  them.  Nor  has  their  fate  been  yet 
discovered ;  though  portions  of  European  clothing  were  found 
among  the  savages  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  left  little  doubt 
but  they  had  been  murdered.  From  this  the  *  Albion '  crowded 
all  sail  to  Weymouth  Bay,  where  the  remainder  of  the  men  had 
been  left  in  camp.  On  landing,  the  ship's  officers  discovered  a 
European  at  a  well's  side,  sitting  on  his  pitcher.  They  hastened 
to  him,  but  he  was  quite  dead.  They  proceeded  to  the  camp. 
A  horrible  smell  caused  them  almost  to  faint.  Few  had  the 
nerve  to  enter.  Five  bodies  were  lying  in  their  beds,  and  had 
Imn  for  some  weeks.  Two  beds  showM  signs  of  having  been 
occupied  within  some  hours.  Their  owners  were  looking  for 
shell-fish  on  the  beach.  They  had  seeu  the  *  Albion,'  and  now 
staggered  back  to  camp — mere  skin  and  bone,  and  so  weak  that 
they  had  been  imable  to  drag  their  dead  companions  out  of  their 
beds  to  bury  them.  Search  was  next  made  for  the  body  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  but  his  grave  had  been  opened,  and  the  body  removed. 
No  trace  of  it,  or  of  his  papers,  has  been  yet  discovered. 
Jacky  says  he  hid  the  papers  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  but  they 
could  not  be  found. 

The  Victoria  River  was  yet  again  to  be  assodiated  with 
disaster.  Dr.  Leichhardt  had  been  for  some  time  making  pre* 
parations  for  an  expedition,  even  more  important  than  his  great 
overland  Expedition  to  Port  Essington.  He  proposed  to  bisect 
the  whole  continent  by  taking  the  greatest  diameter  possible 
as  a  base  route.  Moreton  Bay  and  Perth  are  the  two  extremities 
of  such  a  diameter,  and  Dr.  Leichhardt  was  preparing  to  cross 
from  the  Moreton  Bay  district  to  the  capital  of  Western 
Australia,  by  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  continent. 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  just  brought  the  news  from  Sydney  that  the 
Victoria  had  abandoned  its  northern  course,  and  was  coming 
round  to  the  west.  It  seemed,  therefore,  to  offer  a  passage  into 
Central  Australia,  and  !Dr.  Leichhardt  determined  to  avail 
hunself  of  it.  Early  in  1848,  a  month  or  so  before  Mr. 
Kennedy  started  for  York  Peninsula,  he  left  Sydney  with  a 
large  and  well-equipped  party  under  his  command.  Of  the 
fate  of  himself  and  his  whole  party,  no  trace  has  ever  been 
discovered  up  to  the  present  moment  A  horse,  said  to  belong 
to  the  expedition,  did  arrive  at  Adelaide  some  years  ago,  but 
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this  aflfords  little  clue.  Horses  abandoned  by  Captain  Sturt  in 
Central  Australia,  as  dying,  have  arrived  after  many  years  in 
Adelude.  The  little  that  we  do  know  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  lost  expedition  may  be  told  in  very  few  words  indeed.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  nothing  was  then  known  of  the  Victoria 
beyond  Cooper's  Creek  district,  nor  that  the  Victoria  was  the 
Cooper's  Creek  of  Captain  Sturt,  except  from  Mr.  Kennedy's 
conjectures.  No  one  then  imagined  that  the  Victoria,  after  its 
wanderings  in  Central  Australia,  would  bring  the  traveller  back 
again  to  settled  districts.  It  is,  at  least,  certain  that  Dr.  Leich- 
hardt  made  direct  for  the  buiks  of  the  Victoria.  It  is  also 
certiun  that  Dr.  Leichhardt  abandoned  the  Victoria  when  he 
found  it  leading  him  too  much  to  the  south.  Mr.  Kennedy,  in 
his  excursion  down  the  Victoria,  had  discovered  a  large  and 
imposing  tributary  joining  it  on  tiie  right-^hand  bank.  This  he 
called  the  Thomson.  It  then  possessed  a  considerable  body  of 
water — indeed,  was  as  large  as  the  Victoria  itself.  In  spring 
time  it  would  doubtless  hold  out  a  tempting  offer  to  an  ex- 
pedition seeking  to  penetrate  the  interior.  Dr.  Leichhardt  left 
Sydney  in  April,  and  would  arrive  at  this  portion  of  the  Victoria 
about  the  beginmng  of  the  Australian  Sprmg.  Mr.  Grregoiy 
some  ten  years  after,  in  1857,  shortly  after  his  return  from  his 
explorations  on  the  North- West  Coast,  started  from  Sydney, 
under  instructions  from  the  New  South  Wales  Government,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  some  traces  of  the  lost  expedition.  Their 
marks  were  not  yet  obliterated  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria. 
So  far  into  the  interior  as  the  146th  meridian,  Mr.  Gregory 
found  a  tree  marked  '  L,'  fdtler  which  no  further  trace  could  be 
discovered  on  the  Victoria.  The  146th  meridian  is,  however, 
higher  up  the  stream  than  the  junction  of  the  Thomson.  Mr. 
Gregory  accordingly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tiie  expe- 
dition had,  at  this  point,  abandoned  the  Victoria  and  passed  up 
the  Thomson.  Under  this  conjecture  he  himself  passed  up  the 
Thomson  almost  to  the  tropic  It  was  then  mmuner,  and  the 
river  at  that  point  presentai  merely  a  dry  and  baked  channel, 
without  water  or  grass.  It  was  evidently  leading  out  into 
Sturt's  great  desert,  but  offered  no  inducement  to  proceed. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Leichhardt,  passing 
up  the  Thomson  at  a  more  promising  season  of  the  year, 
limnched  out  on  that  terrible  country  wmch  had  so  nearly  en- 
tombed Captain  Sturt  and  his  men.  Whether  the  impending 
summer  out  off  retreat,  or  a  hostile  tribe  attacked  them  on  the 
western  borders  —  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  tribes,  unless 
perhaps  a  few  isolated  families  mutually  afraid  of  each  other, 
inhabit  Central  Australia  —  is  left  to  mere  conjecture.     Yet  it 
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k  iinpofisible  but  tliat  traces  of  8&  large  so  expeffiioft  are  ntili 
extant  If  tlwy  died  within  Central  Aiistndia,  their  remains  are 
still  there,  probably  midistsrbed.  If  they  ware  murdered  by  a 
border  tribe,  it  is  eertain  that  dieir  anns  and  inqcdements  are 
still  preaerred  by  them.  Now  that  secure  hateing  places  haye 
been  <&eoTered  within  Central  An8trali%  and  that  its  explorer 
is  no  longer  driyeoa  to  a  series  of  fisrced  marches  fiMr  life  or  deaths 
it  might  be  yet  posedUe,  without  risk,  to  dear  up  the  myste- 
rious fate  of  Dr.  Leichhardt  and  his  men. 

With  the  ket  ccpedition  of  Dr.  Leichhardt  we  haye  come  down 
to  a  period  so  fresh  in  the  memory  t^  our  readers  that  there  is 
little  left  for  our  narratiye  to  supply.  Indeed,  with  the  impro- 
miaing  aooonnt  brought  by  Captain  Sturt  from  Central  Aus- 
tralia, the  tragic  &te  of  Mr.  Kennedy  s  expediticm,  and  the 
disappearance  of  Dr.  Ldchhardt's  whole  party,  entennrise  in 
Aui^ralian  exploration  reoeiyed  a  oonsideraUe  che^  Nothing 
of  impcMTtance  was  attempted  until  Mr.  Gregory's  Vietma 
Biyer  Expedition  hmcM  on  the  North*West  Coast  in  1855,  for 
the  purpose  c^  carrying  out,  under  the  instaicdons  of  the  British 
Gbyemment  and  the  Boyal  Oeograj^iical  Sodety,  tiie  recom- 
mendations of  Ciqytaxn  Stokes.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  giye  a 
yery  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  of  that  expedition — premidzig 
that  the  loss  of  the  ' Tom  Tough'  in  the  riyer,  and  the  mis- 
management of  the  depdt  of  stores  for  the  oyerland  party  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Oarpentaria,  yery  much  weoluened  its 
resources.  Following  up  the  Yktoria  of  Captain  Stokes  to 
lat.  IS"*  12'  and  long;  130''  39^,  where  it  appears  to  take  its  rise, 
Mr.  Ghregory  found  himself  <m  the  summit  of  a  diyiding  range, 
similar  to  the  Diyiding  Bange  of  the  £ast  Coast  Descendmg 
the  slope  of  this  range  towiurds  the  interior,  he  penetrated,  by 
hdp  of  a  small  ereek,  so  low  as  lat  IS"*  31',  long.  131^  44\ 
Turning  thence  eastward^  he  proceeded  along  the  borders  of  a 
yery  inhospitable  tract  of  country,  in  hope  of  meeting  some 
fresh  inlet,  until  at  length  another  creek  was  discoyered  making 
for  the  interior,  to  which  the  name  of  Sturt's  Creek  was  giyen. 
Start's  Creek  led  the  exploring  party  as  low  south  as  lat  20°  16', 
long.  127''  35',  orfiye  degrees  below  the  mouth  of  the  Victoria, 
and  wanting  about  two  md  a  l^alf  d^rees  of  thecentre.  For 
the  first  100  miles  trayersed  by  it,  the  land  along  its  right  bank 

*  consisted  of  yast  plains  of  ridi  schI  coyered  with  beautiftil 

*  grass.'  ♦  As  they  followed  it,  howeyw,  the  country  gradually 
deteriorated,  and  Sturt's  Creek  at  length  terminated  in  a  oham 

♦  Report  of  Mr.  Gregory  to  the  Secretaij  of  State  for  the 
Colonies— Proceedings  of  Koyal  Creographical  Society,  1858. 
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of  dry  nit  lakte,  for  whidi  bo  outkt  coald  be  found.  Unable 
to  penetrate  any  ftirtber  towards  the  Bontb,  Mr.  Gregory  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head  of  the  Gnlf  of  Carpentaria,  but,  finding  no 
stores  to*meet  him  there,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  on  Sydney 
by  Dr.  Lcichhardt^s  old  roota 

Nothing  further  remains  to  be  notioed  until  we  oome  to  the 
late  esqploratioBs  of  Mr.  Stuart  firom  Adelaide,  and  of  the  ex- 
pedition under  the  command  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  from 
Melbourne.  Nor  have  we  anything  to  add  to  the  accounts  of 
these  so  recently  published,  save  to  endeavour  to  award  to  each 
of  these  travellers  his  fair  share  in  the  solution  of  the  two  problems 
which  had  so  long  resisted  the  efforts  of  Australian  explorers — 
to  reach  the  centre,  and  to  cross  the  continent.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Mr.  Stuart  solved  the  one,  and  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills 
the  other.  Yet  this  is  a  judgment  scarcely  fair  to  Mr.  Stuart. 
He  has  certainly  done  something  more.  If  to  cross  the  con- 
tineitt  means  to  cross  from  known  to  known,  then  Mr.  Stuart 
iMid  scdved  both  problems  before  the  expedition  under  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Wills  had  left  Melbourne.  If  to  cross  the  con- 
tinent means  to  cross  from  sea-beach  to  sea-beach,  then  had 
Mr.  Stuart  been  repulsed  from  almost  every  point  of  the 
compass^  in  no  less  than  seventeen  attempts,  and  been  twice 
driven  back  on  Adelaide  before  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  gased 
on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  results  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  explorations  may  not  be  uninteresting,  more 
especially  as  it  will  afford  a  view  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
two  expeditions  in  the  field. 

Since  the  return  of  Captain  Sturt  from  Central  Australia, 
tiie  people  of  Adelfude  had  sought  in  vain  for  an  extension 
of  territory.  They  always  kept  explorers  in  the  field,  and 
Messrs.  Hack,  Swindon,  Freeling,  Warburton,  and  lastly  Mr. 
Babbage,  had  cleared  up  a  good  deal  that  was  va^e  and  un* 
certain  in  and  around  the  Torrens  Basin.  The  lai^e  flock- 
owners,  too,  were  not  idle,  and  many  of  them  had  eaten  their 
way  into  the  surrounding  country  as  far  as  safety  allowed. 
Yet  the  colony  of  South  Australia  was  still  little  more  than 
tiie  Adelaide  district  in  an  immense  and  unknown  wilderness. 
At  length,  in  1858,  Mr.  Stuart  made  some  discoveries  of  great 
importance  to  the  colonists.  Penetrating  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Torrens  with  one  white  man,  and  a  native  —  who  treacherously 
deserted  them — he  came  upon  an  extensive  district  of  country 
abounding  in  natural  springs,  and  clothed  with  the  Kangaroo 
grass  so  highly  prized  by  the  Australian  fiockowners.  For 
tUs  discovery  the  Colonial  Government  presented  him  with 
a  large  tract  o£  land  within  the  district 
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TowordB  the  close  of  I860,  news  arrived  in  Adelaide  that 
Mr.  Stuart  and  two  men  had  reached  the  centre  and  crossjsd 
over  to  the  north  coast,  and,  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Stuart  himself 
arrived  in  Adelaide,  and  lodged  his  maps  and  papers  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  As  these  documents  alter  all  pre- 
conceived opinions  of  the  character  of  the  interior,  we  make  an 
extract  here  and  there.  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  two  men  commenced 
their  exploration  on  March  1,  1860,  from  Chambers'  Creek,  in 
the  district  discovered  by  him  in  1858,  and  journeyed  in  the 
direction  of  the  centre : — 

^  March  29. —  The  country  travelled  over  to-day  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen. 

*  March  ZO. —  Struck  another  large  gum  creek  [a  creek  fringed 
by  the  gum  tree,  or  eucalyptus],  coming  from  the  south  of  west, 
and  running  to  the  south-east.  It  is  a  fine  creek :  its  courses  of 
water  spread  over  a  grassy  plain  a  mile  wide.  The  water  holes 
are  long  and  deep,  with  iibmense  plants  growing  on  its  banks, 
indicating  permanent  water.  The  wild  oats  on  its  banks  are  four 
feet  high.  The  country  gone  over  to-day,  although  stony,  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  grass,  and  even  better  than  that  passed  over 
yesterday. 

*  April  3. — We  passed  over  a  plain  of  as  fine  country  as  any  man 
could  wish  to  see  —  a  beautiful  red  soil,  covered  with  grass  a  foot 
high.  ...  I  have  not  passed  such  splendid  country  since  I  have 
been  in  the  colony. 

^  April  12. — Again  struck  the  creek  coming  from  the  west,  and 
several  other  gum  creeks  coming  froin  the  range.  We  have  now 
entered  the  lower  hills  of  the  range,  and  have  travelled  through  a 
splendid  country  for  grass. 

*  April  15. — The  country  in  the  ranges  is  as  fine  a  pastoral  country 
as  a  man  could  wish  to  possess,  having  grass  to  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
and  an  abundance  of  water  through  the  ranges. 

^ April  22. — I  find,  from  my  observations  of  the  sun,  that  I  am 
now  camped  in  the  Centre  of  Austbalia.  About  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  N.N.E.  is  a  high  mount.  I  wish  it  had  been  in  the 
centre.  I  shall  go  to  it  to-morrow,  and  build  a  cone  of  stones,  plant 
the  British  fiag,  and  name  it.  Central  Mount  Stuart  •  .  .  Splendid 
grass  all  around. 

*  April  23.— Centre.  Took  Keckwlck  and  the  fiag,  and  went  to 
the  top  of  the  mount,  which  I  find  to  be  much  higher  and  more 
difiicult  than  I  supposed ;  but,  after  numerous  slips  and  knocks,  we 
reached  the  top.  It  is  as  high  as  Mount  Serle,  if  not  higher.  The 
view  to  the  north  is  over  a  large  plain  of  gum,  mulga,  and  spinifix, 
with  watercourses  running  through.  The  large  gum  creek  that  we 
crossed  winds  round  this  hill,  in  a  north-east  direction ;  at  ten  miles, 
it  is  joined  by  another.  .  .  .  Built  the  cone  of  stones,  in  the  centre 
of  which  I  placed  a  pole,  with  the  Britbh  flag  nailed  to  it  On  the 
top  of  the  cone  I  placed  a  small  bottle,  in  wUch  is  a  slip  of  paper, 
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stating  bj  whom  it  was  raised.    We  then  gave  three  hearty  cheers 
for  the  flag.' 

We  have  extracted  sufficient  to  show  that  Central  Aus- 
tralia is  very  far  from  being  the  worthless  country  which  it 
was  so  long  supposed  to  be.     Our  extracts  are  from  the  rough 
notes  of  Mr.  Stuart  taken  down  at  the  end  of  .each  day's 
journey,  and  placed  in  the  core  of  the  Colonial  Government 
without  any  further  revision.    Beyond  the  centre,  their  great 
difficulties  commenced.     Mr.  Stuart  made  three  efforts  to  reach 
the  coast  by  a  north-west  course,  and  each  time  was  driven 
back  on  the  centre  by  dense  belts  of  scrub  and  scarcity  of  water, 
both  men  and  horses  suffering  severely  from  illness  and  fatigue. 
A  north-west  course  to  the  sea  was  at  length  abandoned,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  attempted  to  reach  the  coast  by  a  north-east  course 
from  the  centre.     On  this  course,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
Mr.  Stuart  and  his  small  party  were  attacked  by  savages,  and 
obliged  to  retire.     His  extreme  northern  point,  in  this  year, 
was  lat  18°  47',  long.  134®  C.     Mr.  Gregory,  we  have  seen, 
descended  from  the  north,  along  his  Sturt's  t!reek,  to  lat.  20"^ 
16^     Mr.  Stuart,  therefore,  even  on  this  occasion,  overlapped 
the  explorations  of  Mr.  Gregory  by  close  on  1^  degrees  of  lati- 
tude.    In  fact,  Mr.  Stuart  had  arrived  within  a  district  already 
marked  by  the  routes  of  Mr.  Gregory,  Captain  Stokes,  and 
Dr.  Leicbhardt.     This  attack  of  natives  occurred  in  June, 
1860,  when  the  exploring  expedition  under  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Wills  was  still  in  Melbourne.     With  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year,  1861,  Mr.  Stuart  again  started  from  Adehdde,  with  a 
party  of  twelve  men  under  his  command,  for  the  purpose  of 
actually  reaching  the  seaH^oast.     And  now  the  two  expeditions 
were  in  the  field.     Mr.  Burke's  expedition  had  left  Melbourne 
in  August,  1860 ;  but  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  did  not  start 
fttHn  Cooper's  Creek  on  their  journey  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria until  December  14,  just  a  fortnight  before  Mr.  Stuart  left 
Chamber's  Creek.     The  two  routes  through  Central  Australia 
are  pretty  parallel,  the  distance  of  Cooper's  Creek  from  Cham- 
ber's Creek,  about  300  miles,  being  mainly  adhered  to.     On 
tins  occasion,  Mr.  Stuart  found  no  difficulty  in  making  good 
bis  former  route,  and  was  able  to  advance  nearly  two  degrees 
beyond  its  extremity — his  extreme  northern  point  now  being 
lat.   17''  O',  long.  133**  O'.      The  continuation  of  his  former 
route,   also,   opened   some  fine  country — wide  grassy  plains 
'  consbting  of  black  alluvial  soil  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep> 
*  and   covered  with  luxuriant    grasses,  4  feet  and  5  feet  6 
'  inches  high,'  chains  of  lakes,  some  of  them  10  and  12  miles 
long,  abounding  with  fish,  and  lined  along  their  banks  with 
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troops  of  'pdicaiiB,  white  cranes,  ibises,  and  natire  com- 
'  panions' — and,  as  Mr.  Stuart  confidently  states,  accessible 
to  cattle  firom  Adelaide  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  fine 
country,  however,  towards  the  north  was  backed  by  belts  of 
dense  scrub,  and  £com  it  attempts  were  made,  in  no  less  than 
fourteen  different  directions,  to  force  a  passage  to  the  coast. 
In  June,  1861,  the  task  was  abandoned;  while  in  February, 
Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills  had  actually  vimted  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  by  a  noore  easterly,  and  entirely  indepen- 
dent, route.  With  the  few  partbulars  of  this  route,  found 
unong  the  rough  notes  and  charts  of  Messrs.  Burke  and  Wills, 
the  public  are  acquainted  from  the  papers  recently  laid 
before  Parliament  Their  solution  of  the .  last  problem  of 
Australian  Exploration  is  perfect.  From  the  shores  of  Port 
PhiUip  Bay  to  the  shores  of  the  Ghilf  of  Carpentaria,  they 
laid  down  a  direct  and  practicable  route  for  their  fellow- 
colonists,  and  returned  to  their  Dep6t  on  Cooper's  Creek — to 
find  it  abandoned.  How  bitter  their  disappointment — how 
protracted  their  sufilerings — how  nobly  they  died,  when  thus 
forsaken  in  the  desert,  we  may  spare  ourselves  to  recount 
When  Australian  settlement  shall  have  spread  into  the  interior, 
and  occupied  the  shores  of  the  great  Gulf,  it  will  still  be 
remembered  that  Burke  and  Wills  were  the  first  to  overcome 
all  obstacles,  and  to  force  a  passage  from  shore  to  shore.  Still 
will  be  remembered  the  tribute  paid  to  them  by  the  Governor 
of  their  colony*: — ^So  fell  two  as  gallant  spirits  as  ever 
'  sacrificed  life  for  the  extension  of  science,  or  the  cause  of 

*  mankind.  Both  were  in  their  prime ;  both  resigned  comfort 
^and  competency  to  embark  in  an  enterprise  by  which  they 

*  hoped  to  render  their  name  glorious ;  both  died  without  a  mor- 
'  mur,  evincing  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  their  country  to 
^  tiie  last.'  To  the  representatives  of  Richard  O'Hara  Burke 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  has  most  deservedly  awarded 
its  great  Gold  Medal — perhaps  the  highest  honour  a  sdentifio 
body  can  bestow. 

*  Despatch  of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  GU}venior  of  Yictoria,  20tfa 
November,  1861. 
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Abt.  IL — Supplementary  Despatches^  Correspondence^  and 
Memoranda  of  FieU-Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington, 
K.G.  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  KG. 
Vols.  VI.,  VIL,  Vin.     London:  1860,  1861. 

\\^E  respect  ibe  filial  pride  which  induces  the  Duke  of 
f  Wellington  to  commete  the  records  of  his  father's  cor- 
respondence. The  Supplementary  Despatches  of  the  great 
Duke  throw  light  on  several  parts  of  his  career  which  the 
Ghuwood*  series  had  left  untouched,  and,  bringing  us  more 
closely  in  contact  with  the  man  at  all  points  of  his  memorable 
life,  convey  a  still  m<N:e  perfect  notion  of  his  individual  genius 
and  character.  In  the  l^ree  volumes  we  are  about  to  examine 
we  see,  for  the  first  time,  the  views  of  the  Duke  in  reference 
to  the  Copenhagen  expedition,  and  to  the  projected  attack  on 
New  Spun,  which  possibly  contributed  to  the  Peninsular  War ; 
and  we  gather  firom  them  much  valuable  information  respecting 
the  nulitary  and  political  events  which  marked  our  continent^ 
struggle  with  Napoleon.  No  other  work  omtains  so  full  and 
accurate  an  account  of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  WelUii^ton's 
path  by  the  incapamty  of  the  feeble  goveniments  which  ruled 
England  from  1808  to  1814;  and  we. doubt  if  even  the  'Gur- 
'  wood  Despatches'  disclose  more  deariy  tiie  arduous  tasks  which 
were  cast  on  him  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  Independently 
too  of  its  poritive  worth,  this  book  possesses  a  negative  value 
which  induces  us  to  commend  its  puUication.  Exhausting,  as  it 
does,  the  correspondence  of  the  Duke,  and  revealing  to  us  his 
public  life  firom  the  inner  side  in  all  its  details,  it  brings  his  cha- 
racter to  the  strictest  test ;  and  Englishmen  must  rejoice  to  learn 
that  in  no  respect  will  it  r^dly  detract  from  their  estimate  of  their 
great  fellow-countryman.  i£  it  shows  that  Wellington  was  not 
omniscient  on  all  questions  of  speculative  politics,  it  fully 
attests  his  marvellous  sagacity  and  commanding  genius  as  a 
general  and  an  administrator ;  and  it  adds,  if  possible,  to  the 
Est  of  the  proofs  we  already  possess  oi  his  sterling  patriotism 
and  his  single-minded  devotion  to  duty* 

In  a  former  article  we  followed  the  career  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  as  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland.  In  this  capacity  he 
smfdy  carried  out  the  policy  of  quieting  the  Orange  oligarchy 
by  gorging  it  with  corrupt  patronage,  of  steadily  upholding 
Protestant  ascendancy,  .and  of  meeting  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  nation  by  open  foroe  and  aots  of  oppression.    A  sub- 
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ordinate  &8  yet,  he  characteristically  accepted  the  system  as 
he  found  it,  and  worked  it  out  with  vigorous  assiduity — 
distributing  among  the  Protestant  gentry  the  spoils  of  office 
with  cool  indifference,  and  laying  down  an  admirable  plan 
for  holding  the  country  in  military  subjection.  But  unlike 
the  contemporary  statesmen  of  his  party,  he  was  fully  alive  to 
the  manifold  perils  of  this  mode  of  misgoverning  Ireland ;  and 
in  the  following  remarkable  letter,  composed  when  Massena 
was  in  his  front,  and  the  fate  of  Portugal  appeared  desperate,  I^ 
thus  refers  to  the  evil  consequences  of  unmitigated  repression : — 

*1  concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  you  upon  the  state  of  Ireland. 
The  Ministers  in  England  are  not  aware  of  the  great  ahd  general 
detestation  of  the  Union,  and  the  indifference,  even  of  their  friends, 
respecting  the  British  connexion.  You  will  find  even  among  these 
last  a  very  prevalent  opinion  that  Ireland  could  stand  alone  as  an 
independent  nation.  ...  I  would  recommend  you  to  prevent  Foster's 
laying  on  any  new  taxes.  It  is  a  favourite  notion  with  the  Treasury 
politicians  that  the  income  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  made  more  equal  to 
the  war  expenditure;  and  they  allege  what  is  true — that  Ireland  is 
taxed  neither  in  proportion  to  her  means  or  her  expenses,  nor  to  the 
taxation  of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  they  forget  the  political 
situation  of  Ireland — the  detestation  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
connexion,  and  particularly  of  the  Union  and  all  the  measures  which 
have  been  the  consequence  of  it,  and  the  indifference  even  of  friends 
which  has  grown  out  of  it ;  and  they  can't  see  that  in  the  present 
temper  of  that  country  an  unpopular  tax  might  lead  to  the  greatest 
excesses,  and  even  to  general  resistance  of  the  measures  of  the  legis- 
lature. What  I  would  recommend,  therefore,  is  that  you  should 
confine  your  exertions,  till  the  war  is  over,  to  measures  for  improving 
the  collection  and  produce  of  the  old  taxes,  and  that  nothing  should 
induce  you  to  consent  to  lay  on  new.  So  much  for  Ireland,  where  I 
thinh  matters  are  in  a  much  more  dangerous  state  than  they  are  even 
here:    (Vol.  vi.  p.  587.) 

When  we  add  that  47,000  bayonets,  entirely  lost  to 
the  cause  of  Europe,  were  detained  in  Ireland  to  uphold 
this  policy,  it  may  oe  conceded  that  Lords  Grey  and  uren- 
ville  were  not  in  the  wrong  whenj  in  1807,  they  urged  the 
claims  of  the  Irish  nation,  although  Lord  Liverpool  characterised 
this  resolve  *  as  an  unwarrantable  attempt  to  surprise  the  King^s 
'  conscience  on  a  subject  on  which  he  was  known  to  have  the 
'strongest  scruples.' 

In  1807  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  removed  Sur  Arthur 
Wellesley  from  Irish  politics  to  a  sphere  more  fitted  to  his 
military  talents.  In  the  sixth  volume  of  these  Despatches  we 
have  several  details  about  this  enterprise  which  hitherto  have 
not  been  made  public,  and  we  wish  we  could  quote  a  memo- 
randum (p.  30.)  which  gives  an  account  of  Uie  operations. 
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As  is  well  known^  he  negotiated  the  capitalation,  commanded 
the  troops  which  covered  the  attack,  and,  at  Kioge,  completely 
defeated  a  superior  force  of  the  Danish  armj.  It  will  always, 
perhaps,  be  a  moot  point  whether,  looking  at  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  this  expedition  admits  of  justification, 
on  any  grounds  of  right  or  of  policy.  In  any  case,  it  appears 
certain  that  we  might  have  attained  the  object  we*  sought,  and 
have  got  possession  of  the  Danish  fleet,  without  resorting  to 
^e  extremity  of  bombarding  the  capital  city  of  a  neutral  nation. 
The  opinion  of  the  Duke  on  this  point  is  decisive ;  and  probably 
of  the  oflicers  employed,  he  alone  perceived  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject:  — 

*We  have  it  in  our  power  to  place  ourselves  much  nearer  the 
town  than  we  are  at  present ;  and  I  thinly  it  probable  that  an  advance 
to  this  position,  the  occupation  of  Amag,  and  the  storming  of  the 
Crown  Battery,  will  produce  an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
which  will  lead  to  a  capitulation  without  obliging  us  to  resort  to 
bombardment.  ...  I  acknowledge  that  I  would  prefer  an  establish- 
ment upon  Amag  as  a  more  certain  mode  of  forcing  a  capitulation 
than  a  bombardment.  ....  I  think  it  behoves  us  to  do  as  Uttle 
mischief  to  the  town  as  possible,  and  to  adopt  any  mode  of  reducing 
it  rather  than  bombardment,^    (Vol.  vi.  pp.  5.  9.) 

Between  1806  and  1808  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  Grenville  and  Portland  Grovernments,  in 
reference  to  the  best  method  of  attacking  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  America.  The  objects  of  this  projected  expedition,  which 
has  been  very  unwisely  ridiculed,  were  to  weaken  the  power  of 
Old  Spain,  then  in  complete  submission  to  France,  and  to  open  • 
a  market  for  British  manufactures,  shut  out  from  Europe  by 
the  Continental  system.  In  the  sixth  of  these  volumes  we 
.  find  the  papers  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote  on  this 
subject,  detailing  with  great  minuteness  the  means  of  invading 
New  Spain  with  European  troops — a  question  which  has  re- 
cently acquired  great  interest  since  military  operations  in  Mexico 
have  been  undertaken  by  France.  The  proposed  attack  was  to 
take  place  from  England,  India,  and  the  West  Indies,  from 
which  points  considerable  forces  were  to  meet  upon  the  coasts 
of  Mexico;  and  the  mode  of  promoting  the  junction  of  the 
troops,  of  guarding  them  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  of 
providing  for  their  subsistence,  is  calculated  with  extreme  nicety. 
It  was  K)rtunate,  however,  for  the  cause  of  the  world  that 
Ae  only  result  of  this  project  was  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
expeditionary  army  which  first  bore  our  standards  to  Portugal. 
However  advisable  it  might  have  been  to  have  weakened  the 
strength  of  Charles  IV.  while  holding   Spain  as  Napoleon's 

VOL.  CXVI.  NO.  CCXXXV.  E 
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satrap^  the  case  was  different  when  the  events  of  1808  had 
disclosed  die  character  of  the  Spanish  insurreetion,  and  givea 
England  a  battle-field  in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  timid  hesitation  the  English  Government  adopted  the 
coarse  of  embarking  in  this  momentous  struggle,  although  it 
is  certain  that  at  this  juncture  they  had  60^00  bayonets  at 
their  disposal,  which  probably  would  have  proved  irresistible, 
if  brought  to  bear  on  the  proper  point  immediately  after  the 
rout  of  Baylen.  It  is  evident  from  the  following  minute,  that 
Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  saw  from  the  first  the  importance  of  the 
outbreak  in  Spain ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  opinion 
may  have  led  to  the  resolution  of  the  Cabinet : — 

*  The  events  which  have  lately  occurred  in  Spain^  and  the  intelli- 
genee  received  from  Gibraltar,  appear  to  deserve  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  King's  Ministers That  which  I  recommend  is  to 

send  to  Gibraltar  all  the  disposable  force  that  can  immediately  be 
found  from  England,  there  to  join  Greneral  Spencer's  corps,  to  be 
prepared  to  act  as  circumstances  would  point  out  Arms  and  am- 
munition in  large  quantities  ought  to  be  sent  with  this  corps,  and  its 
commander  to  be  instructed  to  encourage  the  insurrection  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power.  If  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  make 
any  impression  upon  the  French  authority  in  Spain  by  the  means  of 
the  insurrection,  he  should  be  then  instructed  to  encourage  the  prin- 
cipal people  of  the  kingdom  to  emigrate  to  America,  under  the 
engagement  of  establishing  there  an  independent  government*  Aa 
the  troops  are  not  at  present  wanted  in  England,  and  the  transports 
are  already  in  the  service,  no  inconvenience  can  result  firom  this 
measure.'    (VoL  vi.  p.  80.) 

From  this  period  the  Duke's  career  pursues  the  course  of  that 

f*eat  contest  which  struck  down  the  power  of  France  in  the 
eninsala,  and  more  than  any  sbgle  event,  except  the  ezpeditimi 
to  Moscow,  contributed  to  ih%  fall  of  Napoleon.  Independently 
of  its  stirring  incidents,  that  struggle  possesses  a  mond  interest, 
and  affords  memorable  political  lessons,  which  have  not  even  yet 
been  sufficiently  elucidated.  It  shows  what  a  great  commander 
can  accomplish  against  very  superior  forces,  if  certain  conditicms 
concur  in  his  favour.  It  attests  signally  the  success  in  war 
which  attends  the  union  of  forethought  and  perseverance  witk 
skill  in  strategy  and  military  combination.  It  gauges  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  a  patriotic 
resistance  to  regular  armies,  well  organised,  but  wanting  in 
certain  elements  of  power,  and  operating  in  a  difiScult  country. 
It  teaches  a  terribly  lesson  of  the  disgrace  which  divided 
counsels,  disunited  generals,  commanders  subject  to  autocratic 
power,  and  a  vicious  and  licentious  military  system,  may  inflict 
on  troops  of  the  highest  character.    In  the  base  servility  of  the 
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Botables  of  Madrid^  in  the  senseless  arrogance  of  the  Spanish 
generals^  in  the  noisy  fiictions  of  the  Cortes  at  Cadiz,  it  testifies 
to  the  moral  decline  of  the  upper  orders  of  Spain  and  Portogaly 
while  it  equally  shows  the  latent  energy,  the  capacity  for  war, 
and  the  love  of  country  which  have  ever  distinguished  the 
people  of  llie  Peninsula.  Bnt  above  all,  it  affords  a  proof  how, 
in  carrying  on  a  protracted  contest,  a  settled  and  constitutional 
Power,  even  under  very  unfavourable  conditions,  may  have 
elements  of  strength  aud  of  ultimate  success,  which  may  ov^- 
throw  a  military  despotism,  though  guided  by  the  highest 
individual  genius.  If  at  this  period  the  governments  of 
England  displayed  frequently  great  incapacity,  and  committed 
many  administrative  blunders, — if  they  lost  several  occasion}}  of 
success,  and  wasted  the  military  resources  of  the  empire, — if 
they  did  not  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  struggle,  or  the  skill 
and  wisdom  of  their  commander, — they  did  not  arm  two  nations 
against  their  troops  by  reducing  plunder  and  rapine  to  a  system, 
they  did  not  exact  compliance  with  schemes  of  sieges  and 
batdes  planned  at  a  distance,  nor  were  their  efforts  paralysed  or 
Grossed  by  ruinous  jealousies  among  their  generals.  By  thus 
avoiding  the  fatal  errors  which  mariced  Napoleon's  Peninsular 
rule,  made  all  his  brilliant  victories  useless,  and  deprived  his 
armies  of  half  their  influence,  they  managed  —  notwithstanding 
their  shortcomings  —  to  emerge  at  length  victorious  from  the 
struggle,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Wellington's  genius 
was  the  principal  agent  in  their  triumph. 

These  cardmal  truths,  as  may  be  supposed,  iq>pear  plainly  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  We  shall  not  trace  them  the  less  clearly 
if  we  follow  the  course  of  Wellington's  campaigns,  and  add  to 
onr  illustrations  of  them  a  few  other  incidental  observations. 
When,  in  1808,  the  Tory  Cabinet  resolved  to  send  a  force  to 
fte  Peninsula,  it  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  strike  a 
terrible  blow  at  Napoleon.  Our  fleets  were  dominant  in  every 
sea,  our  transport  service  of  enormous  extent,  and  our  land 
forces,  independent  of  volunteers,'  were  nearly  two  hundred 
tiiousand  strong,  in  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency. 
Had  even  one-fourth  of  this  formidable  array  been  disembarked 
in  Portugal  or  Andalusia,  it  mnst  have  destroyed  either  Junot 
or  Dnpont,  who  were  isolated  from  their  main  supports  by  the 
impenetrable  masses  of  the  Spanish  insurrection.  Such  a  blow, 
however,  was  beyond  the  Administration ;  and  in  the  measures 
which  were  actually  taken,  Lord  Castlereagh  evinced  a  curious 
felicity  in  paralysing  and  checking  the  strength  of  the  empire. 
To  attack  Lisbon,  and  to  enter  Cadiz  with  a  force  not  equal 
to  30,000  men,  was  the  plan  of  campaign  he  set  down  <»i 
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paper;  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  -by  isolated  coVps, 
detached  from  England  at  different  times,  proceeding  on  different 
lines  of  operation,  and  subject  to  a  happy  arrangement  that 
brought  three  generals-in-chief  together  to  thwart  each  other  at 
the  decisive  moment.  From  the  following  letter  it  would  now 
appear  that  even  this  plan  had  not  been  matured  when  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  with  10,000  men,  had  been  sent  to  make  an 
attack  on  Portugal,  where  Junot  had  nearly  20,000  and  was 
in  possession  of  all  the  fortresses. 

*  Spencer  has  sent  me  a  paper  of  informatioD,  stating  that  the 
French  force  in  Portugal  amounts  to  20,000  men  ;  and  although  he 
knows  I  have  only  10,000,  and  that  he  was  not  employed  on  any 
service  to  the  south,  he  had  determined  to  refaiain  on  shore  at  Xerez, 
near  Cadiz ;  but  I  have  ordered  him  to  join  me,  and  I  expect  him  in 
a  day  or  two ;  and  as  I  don't  believe  the  French  have  so  many  as 
20,000  men,  I  shall  commence  my  operations  as  soon  as  he  with  his 
6,000,  or  a  reinforcement  expected  from  England  of  5,000  men,  shall 
join  me.  He  sent  this  same  account  to  England,  where  they  took 
the  alarm,  and  ordered  out  5,000  men  and  Moore's  corps  of  10,000 
men,  with  several  general  officers,  senior  to  me,  and  Sir  Hew 
Daliymple  to  command  the  whole  army.  I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
beat  Junot  before  any  of  them  shall  arrive,  and  -  then  they  will  do  as 
they  please  with  me.*    (Vol.  vi.  p.  95.) 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  been  joined  by  these  two  corps, 
of  5,000  each,  and  hearing  that  Moore's  10,000  men  were  about 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  resolved  to  march  against 
Junot  at  once,  to  cut  him  off  from  Lisbon  if  possible,  and  with 
the  auxiliary  force  of  Moore,  which  he  wished  to  be  placed  on 
the  line  of  the  Tagus,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the  French,  and 
thus  to  complete  the  ruin  of  their  army.  This  combination  was 
worthy  of  his  genius ;  but  it  was  foiled  by  his  senior  officer. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  superseded  him  at  the  crisis  of  the 
campaign,  and  ordered  this  corps  to  another  direction.  We 
now  know  the  results  of  this  movement: — 

*  I  send  you  my  letters  to  General  Burrard  (which  I  request  you 
to  return  to  me  when  you  have  perused  them).  They  contain  my 
opinion  of  the  line  of  operations  which  ought  to  have  been  followed 
by  Sir  John  Moore's  corps  ;  and  as  the  troops  under  his  command 
were  nearly  all  landed  by  the  21st,  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  this 
plan  had  been  persevered  in,  and  the  troops  had  not  been  re-embarked, 
we  should  have  been  some  days  ago  in  a  situation  to  have  refused  to 
the  French  any  capitulation  excepting  on  the  terms  of  their  laying 
down  their  arms.'    (Vol.  vi.  p.  128.) 

Though  thwarted  in  the  plan  of  this  campaign,  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  at  the  battle  of  Vimiero  would  probably  have  cut 
Junot  off  from  Lisbon,  had  it  not  been  for  Burrard's  interference. 
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At  the  Court  of  Inquiry  held  subsequently.  Sir  Arthur  ex- 
pressed himself  cautiously  on  this  point,  but  we  see  his  real 
opinion  in  these  words : — 

'And  I  doubt  much  whether  Sir  Harry  Burrard  ever  reported 
what  he  did  on  that  evening,  which  I  consider  to  have  been  fatal  to 

the  campaign I  never  saw  such  desperate  fighting  as  we  had 

on  the  17th  August,  or  troops  receive  such  a  beating  as  the  French 
did  on  the  2lBt;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  carry 
my  own  measures  into  execution  after  the  action  of  that  day.  If  I 
had,  we  should  have  destroyed  them  entirely.  As  usual,  I  had  an 
unanimous  army,  who  would  have  undertaken  anything  for  me  ;  and 
I  to<^  care  that  the  troops  should  be  well  provided  with  everything 
they  wanted.'    (Vol.  vi.  pp.  162.  176.) 

The  Convention  of  Cintra,  and  the  inquiry  on  the  conduct 
of  its  authors,  were  the  only  results  of  this  campaign,  which, 
although  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  fell  far  short  of  what  might 
have  been  accomplished.  So  far  as  regarded  the  principle 
of  the  Convention,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  in  favour  of  it, 
on  the  ground  that,  after  the  blunders  committed,  the  French 
might  retain  their  hold  on  Portugal,  and  this  too  was  Napoleon's 
opinion.  For  the  part  Sir  Arthur  took  in  this  negotiation  he 
was  exposed  to  a  storm  of  ignorant  obloquy.  It  is  characteristic 
of  his  nature  that  when  thus  assailed,  and  ungenerously  dealt 
with,  he  should  have  steadily  refused  to  publish  a  single  line 
in  his  own  vindication : — 

'  I  shall  adopt  no  illegitimate  means  of  setting  them  right,  and 
shall  neither  publish  anything  myself,  nor  authorise  a  publication  by 
anybody  else ;  nor  shall  I,  in  order  to  raise  myself  in  the  public 
opinion,  state  circumstances  respecting  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween Sir  H.  Burrard  and  myself  on  the  20th  and  21st  August, 
although  those  circumstances  led  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the 
French  to  evacuate  Portugal*    (Vol.  vi.  p.  168.) 

In  the  next  campaign,  from  which  we  should  date  the 
real  commencement  of  the  Peninsular  war,  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  the  rival  powers  were  displayed  in  the  clearest 
manner.  In  the  winter  of  1808,  Napoleon  had  crossed  the 
Somosierra,  had  entered  Madrid  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and 
had  set  in  motion  a  formidable  force  *  to  chase  the  leopard  into 
*  the  ocean.'  He  was  summoned  away  by  the  attack  of  Austria, 
yet  left  in  Spain  such  a  military  pow^r  as  seemed  to  set  opposi- 
tion at  defiance.  At  first  the  progress  of  the  marshals  was  irre- 
sistible; Sir  John  Moore  retreated  to  his  ships;  the  Spanish 
levies  were  repeatedly  overthrown  and  swept  behind  the  Sierra 
Morena;  and  the  French  arms  advanced  in  triumph  to  the  foot 
of  the  ranges  bordering  on  Portugal.   The  only  visible  elements 
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of  oppoeition  were  the  garrisons  of  Saragossa  and  Gerona ;  tbe 
numerous  bands  of  partisans  who  gathered  around  tl^  tnxk.  eC 
the  invader,  and  a  feeble  remnant  of  the  British  army  which 
still  held  the  rocks  around  Lisbon.  The  French  emperor  con- 
fidently expected  that  Soult  from  Oporto  and  Victor  from  the 
Tagus  would  soon  meet  in  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and  though 
the  Cabinet  was  forming  plans  of  rescuing  Spain  with  a  few 
divisions,  and  was  squandering  millions  on  Spanish  subsidiesy 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  did  not  fail  to  comprehend  tbe  nature  of 
the  danger: — 

^  The  plan  of  operations  for  the  Prench  will  be  to  move  Yiotor^fl 
corps  from  Badajoz  to  Abrantes ;  then  cross  the  Tagus  ;  and  as  soon 
as  that  corps  is  ready  to  move  on  towards  Lisbon,  to  bring  on  the 
other  two  weaker  corps  from  Oporto  and  Salamanca ;  and  the  whole 
to  join  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santarem ;  unless,  indeed,  they  should 
be  certain  that  Cradock  cannot  move,  in  which  case  they  will  move 
down  according  as  th^  may  find  it  convenioit. 

<  As  soon  as  the  junction  and  cooperation  of  the  three  French 
corps  shall  be  secure,  they  will  detach  from  5,000  to  10,000  acroM 
the  Tagus  to  the  southern  b^nk,  where  we  have  not  a  man,  either 
British  or  Portuguese.  They  will  post  this  corps  upon  the  heights 
of  Almada,  which,  you  will  recollect,  are  opposite  Lisbon,  and  in 
their  continuation  command  the  harbour.  As  soon  as  they  will  have 
possession  of  this  ground,  the  Admiral  will  fin^  out  that  he  cannot 
remain  there  with  his  ships  of  war ;  and  the  General,  that  he  cannot 
embark  his  troops ;  and  by  this  manoeuvre  alone  the  French  will  obtain 
possession  of  Lisbon  most  probably  before  I  shall  arrive  there.'  (VoL 
vi.  p.  227.) 

And  yet  at  this  time  we  see  from  these  volmnes  that  the 
French  armies  were  wholly  unable  to  complete  their  conquests. 
There  is  little  justice  in  Napoleon's  complaints  that  the  inacti- 
vity of  Soult  and  Victor  in  the  early  part  of  1809  was  the 
cause  that  they  did  not  advance  to  Lisbon.  The  following  pas- 
sage from  an  intercepted  despatch  of  Sonlt  shows  how  the  system 
of  military  exactions  had  aroused  an  insurrection  in  Grallicia,  and 
trebled  tiie  peril  of  a  movement  on  Portugal :  — 

*■  Cette  province  est  tonjours  en  6tat  de  fermentation.  Les  m^aces 
de  mort  et  d'incendie  qu'employe  La  Bomana ;  les  nombreux  agents 
qui  agissent  en  son  nom ;  les  executions  qu'il  fait ;  les  devastations 
qui  ont  in^vitablement  lieu  par  les  frequents  mouvements  des  troupes; 
la  ruine  de  la  plupart  des  habitants  ;  Fabsence  de  toute  autorit^  qui 
repr^nte  Votre  Mi^est6 ;  Tinfluence  des  prfitres,  qui  sont  tr^s-nom- 
breux,  et  la  grande  majority  opposante ;  l^gent  que  les  Anglais  r6- 
pandent ;  la  d^tresse  des  g6n6raux  Franks,  qui,  faote  de  moyens,  ne 
pen  vent  sou  vent  payer  les  ^missaires  qn'ils  employ  ent ;  toutee  ces 
canses  contribuent  il  augmenter  de  jour  en  jour  le  nombre  des  enne- 
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BUB,  et  k  rendre  la  guerre  <|«'on  fait  desfl  ce  pays  tr^-menrtrik^  in- 
finiAent  d^sagr^abk  et  d'un  r^aidtai  fort  Soiga^.^    (Vol.  vi.  p.  31 L) 

In  consequence  of  the  same  system,  wUcb  made  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  French  armies  depend  entirely  on  the  resources  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  happened  to  be  quartered^  the  force 
of  Victor  was  also  paralysed,  as  we  see  from  the  following  signi- 
ficant letter  from  that  marshal  to  King  Joseph : — 

*  Je  peindrai  difficilement  la  peine  que  j'^pronve.  Ma  position  est 
affireose.  Je  touche  au  moment  de  voir  la  diasolution  du  ler  Corps 
d'arm^.  Lea  soldats  tombent  d^inanitioo.  Je  n'ai  rien,  absolument 
rien  a  lenr  faire  donner.  Us  sent  au  d^sespoir.  Je  ne  yois  pas  sans 
•effiroi  les  efTets  de  cette  detresse ;  ils  seront  funestes  ^  notre  gloire. 
lb  le  seront  ^  Yotre  Majesty.  Je  n'y  Tois  auoun  remade  que  celui 
que  j'ai  eu  Thonneur  de  lui  proposer  par  ma  lettre  d'hier.  Encore 
en  Fadoptant  sera-t'-il  trop  tardif.  Je  suis  forc^  par  cette  circon- 
stance  de  me  replier  sur  Talavera  la  Beyna,  oil  il-n'y  a  pas  plus  de 
lessonroes  qu'icL  Que  devenir  au  milieu  d'une  telle  calamity  ?  Des 
aeconrs  prompts  nous  seront  indispensables,  mais  ou  sont  ils  ?  Qui 
pent  nous  les  fournir  ?  Si  Yotre  Majesty  m'abandonne  dans  le  cas 
malheureux  oil  je  me  trouve,  honneur,  service,  tout  est  perdu  pour 
moi.  Je  ne  serai  pas  la  cause  du  d^sastre  qui  menace  mes  troupes, 
n&inmoins  j'en  porterai  la  peine.  Je  serai  demain  k  Talavera  de  la 
Rdne,  o^  j'attendrai  les  ordres  de  Votre  Majesty.'  (Vol  vi.  p.  298.) 

In  this  state  of  things  we  now  know  what  England  mig^ 
have  accomplished  in  1809,  had  her  real  powers  been  employed 
in  the  Peninsola,  General  Najner  maintains  that  90,000  men 
might  have  been  easily  spared  for  this  service;  and  had  this 
force,  well  found  and  equipped,  supported  by  a  national  insurree- 
tion,  and  with  the  impregnable  base  of  the  sea,  been  landed 
either  at  LieAK>n  or  Cadiz,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might 
have  driven  the  French  armies  behind  the  Ebro,  and  thus  anti- 
cipated the  triumphs  of  Vittoria.  Yet,  although  the  time  was 
singularly  propitious,  for  the  great  bulk  of  Ifapoleon's  force 
was  held  in  check  on  the  plains  of  Germany,  no  effort  of  the 
kind  was  even  contemplated ;  and  the  strength  of  the  empire 
was  idly  wasted  in  a  series  of  isolated  and  disconnected  opera- 
tions which,  in  one  instance,  ended  in  disaster,  an4  in  none  were 
ptoduotive  of  real  advantages.  Twelve  thousand  troops  w^e 
employed  in  Italy,  and  withdrawn  completely  from  the  theatre 
of  war,  in  an  expedition  evidently  useless.  A  magnificent  armj 
perished  at  Walcheren  in  an  enterprise  both  ill-timed  and  ill-ma- 
naged. And,  although  in  Portugal,  and  even  in  Spain,  Sir  Arthur 
WcUesley,  with  an  insignificant  force,  under  30,000  British  sol- 
diers, contributed  much  to  the  honour  of  our  arms,  his  efforts 
were  baffled  at  the  close  of  the  campiugn,  and,  after  the  batde 
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of  Talavera^  he  vras  wellsigh  crushed  hj  superior  numbers* 
Instead  of  achieving  positive  success,  the  only  results  of  the 
campaign  of  1809  were  to  leave  us  Portugal  as  a  base  of  ope- 
rations, to  prove  the  excellent  character  of  our  soldiers,  to  make 
our  great  commander  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  afiairs 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  matur- 
ing those  deep-laid  plans  of  strategy  and  policy  which  at  length 
crowned  our  standards  with  victory.  These  results  in  the  long 
run  were  important,  but  fell  far  short  of  what  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  great  strength  and  resources  of  the  em- 
pire at  a  much  earlier  period. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Walcheren  expedition,  which  with- 
drew our  force  from  the  Peninsula  at  this  juncture,  was  well 
conceived  though  ill  executed.  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
Duke  at  the  time,  as  we  gather  from  llie  following  sentence:  — 

^  I  find  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh  of  the  4th  that  they  did 
not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  take  the  island  of  Walcheren, 
which  I  think  they  canH  hold,  andy  at  all  events,  they  trill  not  get  the 
feet:  (YoL  vi.  p.  337.) 

General  Napier  has  shown  with  his  usual  clearness  the  peril 
which  menaced  the  British  army  when,  after  the  battle  of  Tala- 
vera,  three  French  corps  appeared  on  its  flank,  while  Cuesta  ex- 

Sosed  its  front  to  Victor.     The  Gurwood  Despatches  hardly 
isclose  the  extent  of  the  danger,  although  it  is  plain  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  well  aware  of  it. 

*  The  day  before  yesterday  General  Cuesta  abandoned  Talavera, 
and  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  at  Oropesa,  on  the  ground  that 
Soult  and  Ney,  joined,  had  come  through  Plasencia,  that  I  was  not 
strong  enough  for  them,  and,  moreover,  that  he  was  threatened  on 
his  left  fiank  and  in  his  front.  Soult  was  then  at  Navalmoral,  and 
the  bridge  at  Almaraz  was  taken  up.  In  ray  opinion  there  remained 
for  us  but  one  line  to  adopt.  General  Cuesta's  intelligence  being  cor- 
rect, and  that  was  to  withdraw  across  the  bridge  of  Arzobispoa,  re- 
establish as  soon  as  possible  our  communication  with  Seville  and  with 
Lisbon.'  (Vol.  vi.  p.  325.) 

The  real  use  of  the  campaign  of  1809  consisted  in  the  expe- 
rience which  it  gave  the  English  general  of  the  character  of  the 
contest.  He  had  been  made  aware  of  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  this  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  formidable  they  were  in 
the  field,  they  might,  nevertheless,  be  kept  out  of  Portugal, 
from  whence  as  from  an  impregnable  outwork,  disastrous  blows 
might  be  levelled  at  them.  In  this  trying  campaign  he  had 
also  been  disabused  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Spanish 
juntas  and  of  the  regular  armies  of  Spain,  while  he  fully  appre- 
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dated  the  powerful  aid  which  might  be  derived  from  the  national 
insurrection. 

'  Their  government  is  a  miserable  one,  deficient  in  every  quality 
which  a  government  ought  to  possess  in  these  days,  l^eir  military 
estahlishment  is  very  defective,  and  they  have  neither  general  nor 
inferior  officers  of  any  talents,  nor  sufficient  numbers  of  troops ;  and 
these  last  appear  to  me  to  be  worse  as  soldiers  than  their  general 
officers  are  as  generals.  The  troops  have  neither  arms,  clothing,  ac- 
coutrements, discipline,  nor  efficiency :  there  are  no  magazines,  and 
no  means  of  coUecting  from  the  country  the  supplies  which  all  armies 
require.  There  is  no  plan  of  a  campaign,  either  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  or  for  continuing  the  contest ;  and  Uie  effi^rts  of  the  rulers  appear 
to  be  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  keeping  their  own  situations, 
and,  in  the  second,  to  exciting  and  keeping  up  in  the  country  a  kind 
of  false  enthusiasm  by  which  it  is  supposed  that  everything  can  be 
effected ;  and  they  endeavour  to  effect  both  these  objects  by  the  under- 
taking of  little  operations  with  little  means  by  the  circulation  of  false 
intelligence,  by  the  exaggeration  of  little  successes  and  the  conceal- 
laent  of  great  disasters.  In  this  consists  the  secret  of  the  govern- 
nent.  ....  At  the  same  time  they  are  cordial  haters  of  the  French, 
and  I  think,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  military  contest  in  the 
Peninsula,  much  time  will  elapse  before  the  French  can  establish  a 
government  in  Spain,  and  still  more  time  before  they  will  derive  such 
advantage  from  their  influence  in  that  country  as  they  did  before 
they  invaded  it.'   (Vol  vL  p.  388.) 

A  new  direction  in  accordance  with  these  views  was  given  to 
the  contest  from  this  period ;  and  Wellin^n  —  he  received  a 
peerage  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Tdavera — though  often 
thwarted  and  ill  supported,  was  allowed  to  mature  the  elements 
of  success  by  keeping  to  his  own  course  of  action.  The  whole 
of  Portugal  was  organised  for  defence ;  the  militia  of  the  orde- 
nanzas  were  called  out ;  the  inhabitants  were  instructed  so  to 
waste  the  country  as  to  cut  off  supplies  from  the  invader ;  and 
the  impr^nable  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  were  made  '  as  a  last 
*  refuge  of  the  independence  of  the  Peninsula.'  The  British 
•nnies  were  withdrawn  from  Spain,  not  to  enter  it  for  a  consi- 
derable time ;  but  every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  insur- 
rections which  smouldered  or  blazed  in  all  parts  of  the  cx)untry. 
By  these  means  an  impenetrable  barrier  was  raised  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  French ;  they  were  harassed  by  a  consuming 
warfare ;  and  the  greatest  possible  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
weakest  point  of  their  military  system,  their  inability  to  support 
tbeur  armies  except  by  a  method  of  organised  rapine.  Mean- 
while, though  ill  understood  at  home,  the  diplomacy  of  England 
tt  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  was  admirably  conducted  by  the  British 
general  with  Sir  Charles  Stuart  and  Sir  Heiuy  Wellesley;  and 
great  as  were  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  in  consequence  of 
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cormption  or  faction,  and  of  ialse  views  and  niggardliness  in 
England,  they  happily  managed  to  oyercome  theuL  So  deep 
and  sagacious  a  scheme  of  war  against  snch  an  enemy  as  Napo- 
leon is  without  any  parallel  in  history ;  and  had  it  been  seconded 
as  it  deserved,  its  success  could  never  have  been  doubtful.  The 
governments  of  the  day  did  much,  however,  to  thwart  it,  by 
^eir  vaciUation  and  parsimony ;  and  though  they  shared  in  the 
glory  of  the  triumph,  they  are  only  entitled  to  the  n^adve 
praise  of  not  having  mischievously  interfered  with  the  operations 
connected  with  the  war,  and  of  having  permitted  their  great 
general  to  carry  out  his  own  views  of  strategy.  Yet,  even  as  it 
was,  the  arms  of  England  emerged  victorious  from  the  contest ; 
and  though,  after  1809,  the  French  added  to  their  conquests  in 
Spain,  the  safety  of  Portugal  and  ultimately  of  the  Peninsola, 
was  assured  by  Wellington  at  Torres  Vedras. 

The  campaigns  of  1810-11,  when  Massena  having  invaded 
Portugal,  was  driven  out  of  it  with  enormous  loss,  are  the  well- 
known  proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  this  strategy.  On  these  there 
are  numerous  detidls  in  these  volumes  which  confirm  our  general 
observations,  and  contain  passages  of  much  interest  We  wish 
we  had  space  to  transcribe  the  correspondence  between  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Richard  Fletcher  relating  to  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras ;  for  it  gives  perhaps  the  fullest  account  which  has  yet 
appeared  of  these  memorable  constructions.  The  operations  of 
1810  commenced  with  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo;  and 
though  Wellington  was  strictly  on  the  defensive,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  much  criticism  at  home  for  not  having  advanced  to 
relieve  it.     The  following  is  his  vindication  of  his  conduct  :— 

'  I  see  that  the  French  papers  have  lately  begun  to  abuse  me,  and 
the  English  newspapers  will  soon  follow  their  example,  and  the  op- 
position  will  follow  theirs,  because  I  did  not  strike  a  blow  against 
the  French  before  their  force  was  collected  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Bodrigo. 

*  First,  it  must  be  observed  that  I  had  not  32,000  men,  nor  even 
25,000,  in  this  quarter,  till  the  beginning  of  summer*  The  Portu- 
guese troops  were  not  clothed  or  equipped,  and  the  British  troops 
had  not  recoTered  their  sickness,  till  late  in  the  spring ;  and  there 
was  always  in  my  front,  since  January  last,  the  sixth  corps,  con- 
sisting of  31,000  men.  There  would  have  been  many  difficulties — 
some,  in  that  season,  amounting  to  in^ossibilities — in  attacking 
them ;  and,  if  I  had  attacked  them,  I  could  not  have  gained  any 
important  success  before  they  would  have  been  joined  by  the  eighth 
corps,  which  were  never  further  from  them  than  Leon.  There 
would  then  have  been  57,000  men  against  26,000;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  my  first  success,  I  must  have  retired  with  loss,  and 
the  army,  which  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  bad  weather  early 
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in  ^>ring,  would  not  now  have  been  half  se  efficient  as  it  is.'  (YoL 
vL  p.  5G2.) 

Though  iU-rapplied  wHh  men  and  money,  and  witii  an  army 
considerably  weaker  than  that  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect, 
he  did  not,  even  at  this  critical  juncture,  believe  the  cause  of 
the  Peninsula  to  be  hopeless. 

<The  enemy  are  wofidly  strong — I  should  tiiink  not  less  than 
80,000  BMn,  whom  tiiey  can  bring  into  Portugal ;  but  I  don't  give 
the  game  up  as  lost^  and  I  think  it  will  be  gained  if  Government  will 

oalj  lend  me  some  infantry  to  fight  tile  biUtle  near  Lisbon I 

see  more,  and  mast  know  more,  of  what  is  going  on  here  than  others, 
and  I  certainly  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  &e  continuance  of  our 
exertions  here,  founded  upon  any  partiality  for  the  business  of 
guiding  them ;  but  I  sincerely  feel  what  I  write — that,  if  the  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain  were  fairly  applied  to  this  contest  as  they 
have  been  to  any  other  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  the 
French  would  yet  repent  the  invasion  of  Spain/  (VoL  vi.  p.  564.) 

The  hostile  armies  met  at  Busaco,  where  Massena  suffered  a 
severe  repulse,  but  afterwards  turned  the  porition  by  Coimbra. 
M.  Thiers  takes  an  opportunity  of  sneering  at  English  slowness 
on  this  occasion :  from  the  following  brief  remark  of  Wellington 
we  may  estimate  the  value  of  the  criticism :  — 

'  The  croakers  about  useless  battles  will  attack  me  again  on  that 
of  Busaoo,  notwithstanding  that  our  loss  was  really  trifling.  But  I 
should  have  been  inexcusable  if,  knowing  what  I  did,  I  had  not 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  enemy  there ;  and  I  should  have  stopped  him 
entirely  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  blunders  of  the  Portuguese  general 
eonunanding  in  the  north,  who  was  prevented  by  a  small  French 
patrol  from  sending  Trant  by  the  road  by  which  he  was  ordered  to 
march.  If  he  had  come  by  that  road,  the  French  could  not  have 
turned  our  position,  and  they  must  have  attacked  us  again ;  they 
could  not  have  carried  it,  and  they  must  have  retired.  The  question 
is,  whether,  having  it  in  my  power  to  take  such  a  position,  it  was 
right  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  general  engagement  in  it  ?  That  which 
has  since  happened  shows  that,  if  not  turned,  I  could  have  maintained 
It  without  loss  of  importance,  and  that,  if  turned,  I  could  retire  from 
it  without  inconvenience.'    (Vol.  vi.  p.  606.) 

The  following  passage  from  an  intercepted  despatch  shows 
how  keenly  Massena  felt  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  adopted  by 
Wellington  for  cutting  off  their  supplies  from  the  French,  and 
their  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  although 
within  a  few  marches  of  them:  — 

'Lord  Wellington  avee  I'arm^e  Anglo-Portugaise  est  en  pleine 
retraile  sur  Lisbonne.  II  annonce  le  projet  de  vouloir  nous  disputer 
toQtes  positions.  Je  marche  r^uni,  et  je  ferai  tout  ce  que  je  pour- 
rai  pour  le  decider  ^  livrer  bataille,  seul  moyen  de  le  d^truire,  on  de 
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le  forcer  k  se  rembarquer.  On  porte  le  nombre  des  deux  armees 
Anglais  et  Portugaise  a  60,000  ou  ^.70,000  homnies ;  parmi  leequek 
26,000  Anglais.  L'ennemi  briile  et  d^truit  tout  en  ^vacuant  le  pajs. 
H  force  tous  lea  habitants  a  abandonner  leurs  foyers.  Coimbra>  viile 
de  20,000  ames^  est  d^serte.  Nous  ne  trouvons  aucunes  subsistances. 
L'arm^  vit  avec  le  bled  de  Turquie  et  lea  legumes  que  nous  trouvons 
encore  sur  plante.  Lord  Wellington»  n'osant  nous  attendre  en  rase 
campagne,  cberche  a  nous  d^truire  en  ruinant  tout  ce  qui  pourrait 
nous  alimenter.  Les  habitants  des  viUes  et  des  villages  sont  tr^- 
malheureux.  U  les  contraint  k  servir  sous  peine  de  la  vie ;  enfin 
aucune  ^poque  de  Thistoire  \i'offre  d'exemple  d'une  aussi  grande 
barbaric.'    (Vol.  vi.  p.  609.) 

The  following  notice  of  the  eflfect  produced  in  Europe  by 
Massena's  retreat  is  from  an  interesting  paper  in  these  volumes 
compiled  by  an  agent  of  Lord  Wellesley : — 

'Secret  information  arrived  daily  from  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Bussia,  of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  in  those  countries  by 
the  succeaa  of  the  Spanish  cause,  and  of  the  Britiah  arms  in  the 
Peninsula. 

*  Prussia  waa  then  foremoat  in  zeal.  Gneiaenau  was  fortifying  the 
lines  at  Spandau  in  imitation  of  Torres  Yedras.  I  have  seen  manj 
letters  from  thence,  stating  the  sanguine  hope  of  Gneisenau  and 
Bliicher  to  rival  the  efforts  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Hanoverians 
showed  the  same  spirit.  The  joy  betrayed  at  Vienna  on  the  retreat 
of  Massena  showed  that  a  proper  feeling  was  arising  in  Austria. 
And  although  Russia  was  not  ready,  yet  from  the  details  brought  bj 
Prince  Lubomirski  of  the  activity  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
recruiting  and  new-modelling  his  army,  it  was  clear  that  she  was 
sincere.  These  were  the  first  fruits  of  our  efforts  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  they  filled  Lord  Wellesley *8  mind  with  hope;  and  though  he  still 
lamented  his  hands  were  not  free,  he  was  less  impatient  of  his  situa- 
tion.'   (Vol.  vii.  p.  267.)  * 

W"hile  Wellington  was  thus  convincing  Europe  that  Portugal 
could  be  successfully  defended,  the  English  Cabinet  remuned 
incredulous.  It  threw  on  him  the  entire  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  army  within  the  lines,  and  warned  him  that  a 
retreat  to  his  ships  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  in 
England.  The  following  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  this  correspondence :  — 

*  I  should  apprise  you  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  alarm 
exists  in  this  country  respecting  the  safety  of  the  British  army  in 
Portugal;  and  as  it  is  always  some  advantage  to  know,  on  a  question 
of  doubtful  policy,  on  which  side  it  may  be  best  to  err,  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  stating  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  you  would 
rather  be  excused  for  bringing  away  the  army  a  little  too  soon  than, 
by  remaining  in  Portugal  a  little  too  long,  exposing  it  to  those  risks 
from  which  no  military  operations  can  be  wholly  exempt'  (Vol.  vi. 
p.  493.) 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  only  favour  which  Wellington's 
plans  received  at  this  time  appears  to  have  cbme  from  the  old 
King,  then  on  the  point  of  disappearing  from  the  scene.  A 
letter,  written  in  April  1810, —  that  is,  some  months  before 
Massena's  advance, —  from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, attests  this  in  a  striking  manner,  and  is  most  creditable  to 
GreorgellL:  — 

^  I  have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  your  Lordship's  letter  to  the 
]^ng,  and  of  reading  to  bim  the  private  letter  from  Lord  Wellington 
to  which  it  refers ;  and  His  Majesty  desires  you  will  accept  his  thanks 
for  this  communication,  which  has  proved  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory  to  him. 

*  I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  reading,  the  King  observed  that  the  arguments  and  remarks 
which  this  letter  contains,  the  general  style  and  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  the  clearness  with  which  the  state  of  the  question  and 
of  prospects  in  Portugal  is  exposed,  have  given  His  Majesty  a  very 
high  opinion  of  Lord  Wellington's  sense,  and  of  the  resources  of  his 
mind  as  a  soldier ;  and  that,  as  he  appears  to  have  weighed  the  whole 
of  his  situation  so  coolly  and  maturely,  and  to  have  considered  so 
fully  every  contingency  under  which  he  may  be  placed,  not  omitting 
any  necessary  preparation,  His  Majesty  trusted  that  his  Ministers 
would  feel  with  him  the  advantage  of  suffering  him  to  proceed 
according  to  his  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  he  has  laid  down  unfettered  by  any  particular  in- 
structions, which  might  embarrass  him  in  the  execution  of  his  general 
plan  of  operations.'    (Vol.  vi.  p.  515.) 

Nor  were  the  obstacles  cast  in  the  way  of  Wellington  at  this 
time  by  his  Government  those  only  of  vacillation  and  faint- 
heartedness. At  this  very  time,  when  the  French  armies  were 
inarching  on  Cadiz,  through  Andalusia,  and  Soult  was  ordered 
to  oo-operate  with  Massena,  through  Estremadura  and  Alentejo, 
the  Cabinet  gave  ^  decided  countenance  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Spanish- American  colonies.  This  step  was  calculated,  beyond 
all  others,  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  to 
open  a  path  to  the  conquest  of  Portugal :  it  actually  caused  the 
greatest  irritation ;  and  the  following  letter  of  Sir  A.  Wellesley 
points  out  the  consequences  it  was  producing:  — 

'  Thus  are  petty  British  objects  of  commerce  suffered  to  interfere 
with  the  great  and  interesting  work  of  releasing  this  country  from 
the  yoke  of  France ;  and  unless  the  British  Government  takes  the 
decided  line  of  discouraging  the  spirit  which  has  broken  forth  in  the 
colonies,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  open  manner,  it  will  create,  such 
a  jealousy  here  as  never  can  .be  got  under,  and  will  probably  be  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  cause. 

'  It  is  wonderful  that  they  cannot  be  satisfied  in  England  with  a 
commercial  arrangement  which  would  be  attended  with  immense 
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advantages  to  ourselves,  and  would  likewise  be  greatlj  beneficial  to 
Spain.  I  apprehend  this  to  be  the  true  spirit  of  iXL  oommerdal 
treaties;  and  why  are  we  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Spaia 
to  endeavour  to  impose  terms  upon  her  which  would  be  ruinous  and 
disgraceful?'    (VoL  vi.  p.  589.) 

The  inability  to  obtain  specie  for  the  military  dieet  and  other 
purposes^  was  another  diflSculty  to  which  Wellington  was  ex- 
posed^ at  this  and  other  pmods  of  the  comtest.  Beyond  dispute^ 
the  main  cause  of  this  was  the  great  depreciation  of  the  currency 
at  home^  which,  driving  away  the  precious  metals,  made  it  no 
easy  matter  to  recall  them.  Of  course,  however,  snppHee  of 
specie  could  have  been  obtained  in  England  and  elsewhere  by 
paying  for  it  at  the  market  price  —  and  Wellington  actually 
procured  a  great  deal  by  buying  corn,  and  re-selling  it  for  gold ; 
but  the  Government,  with  peculiar  shortsightedness,  relied  on 
the  trade  of  Lisbon  exclusively  to  attract  gold  and  silver  to 
Portugal,  and  this  too,  exactly  at  the  time  when  any  specie  that 
entered  Portugal  was  almost  instantly  exported  from  it,  in 
consequence  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  On  several  oGca-> 
sions  Wellington's  movements  were  paralysed  by  the  want  of 
money ;  and  the  army  of  the  richest  nation  in  Europe  was  gene 
rally  in  arrear  of  pay,  and  comparatively  destitute.  There  are 
several  remonstrances  from  Wellington  on  this  point  as  early 
as  1810;  we  quote  the  foUowing,  though  somewhat  later:  — 

'  The  Ck)mmi8sary-in-Chief  and  the  Treasury  have  disapproved  of 
my  sanctioning  bargains  for  importing  specie  from  Gibraltar,  for 
which  bills  were  to  be  granted  by  the  Commissary-General  at  a  more 
disadvantageous  rate  of  exchange  than  the  market  rate  of  Lisbon.  I 
have  therefore  been  obliged,  within  these  last  three  days,  to  refuse  to 
give  my  sanction  to  an  offer  of  500,000  dollars  npon  a  similar  bar- 
gain. I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Treasury  are  aware  of  the  dis- 
tresses of  this  army.  We  owe  not  less  than  5,000,000  dollars :  the 
troops  are  two  months  in  arrears  of  their  pay ;  and  I  have  been  able 
to  aUot  only  100,000  doUars  to  the  payment  of  the  Portuguese  sub- 
sidy in  this  month.  The  Portuguese  troops  and  establishments  are 
likewise  in  the  greatest  distress ;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  as  well  as  that 
of  Marshal  Beresford,  that  we  must  disband  part  of  the  army  unless 
I  can  increase  the  money  pa3rments  of  the  subsidy.  The  Commissary- 
Greneral  has  this  day  informed  me  that  he  is  very  apprehensive  that 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  make  good  his  engagements  for  the  payment 
of  meat  for  the  troops;  and  if  we  are  obliged  to  stop  that  payment, 
your  Lordship  will  do  well  to  prepare  to  recall  the  army,  as  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  carry  up  salt  meat,  as  well  as  bread,  to  the 
troops  from  the  sea-coast.  The  Treasury  cannot  expect  that  I  shall 
take  upon  myself  to  sanction  measures  of  which  they  have  expressed 
their  positive  disapprobation ;  and  I  hope  that  they  will  recall  that 
disapprobation,  or  that  they  will  adopt  some  efficient  measures  to 
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sopi^y  this  army  with  specie.  From  this  statement  your  Lordship 
will  observe  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  enemy's  comparative  weakness  in  this  campaign ybr 
the  want  of  money.  I  think  it  most  probable,  however,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained in  my  letter  of  the  II th  to  my  brother,  that  a  great  effort  will 
l)e  made,  by  a  concentration  of  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force,  when 
tiie  harvest  will  be  on  the  ground,  to  weaken  the  impression  which 
c«r  »rly  snccesses  have  made ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
anxious  for  a  diversion  on  the  eastern  coast.'    (Vol.  vii.  p.  318.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  anger  of  Wellington  should  have 
been  aroused  at  such  treatment  as  this^  though  at  no  time  in  the 
campaign  of  1810  did  his  confidence  in  himself  desert  him. 
The  following  passage  expresses  the  state  of  his  feelings  when, 
with  Massena  before  him,  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  induce  the 
Cabinet  to  carry  on  the  war  with  energy  and  honour :  — 

'There  is  a  despondency  among  some, — a  want  of  confidence  in 
their  own  exertions, — an  extravagant  notion  of  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  the  French,  and  a  distaste  for  the  war  in  the  Peninsula, 
which  sentiments  have  been  created  and  are  kept  up  by  corre- 
spondence with  England,  even  with  Ministers  and  those  connected 
with  tiiem. 

*  All  this  is  nncomfortable.  With  the  exception  of  Beresford,  I 
have  really  no  assistanee ;  I  am  left  to  myself,  to  my  own  exertions, 
to  my  own  execution,  the  mode  of  execution,  and  even  the  superin- 
tendence of  that  mode ;  but  still  I  don't  despair.  I  am  positively  in 
no  scrape  ;  and  if  the  country  can  be  saved,  we  shall  save  it.  Govern- 
ment have  behaved  with  their  usual  weakness  and  folly  about  rein- 
ibrcements,  and  I  shall  get  none  of  those  which  have  been  promised 
flue,  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  infantry  instead.'  ( Yol.  vi.  p.  589.) 

Notwithstanding  these  discouragements^  however,  a  great 
ontwork  of  the  Peninsula  was  wrested  permanently  from  the 
invader  in  this  immortal  campaign  of  WelHngton.  From  this 
time  we  incline  to  think  that  the  absolute  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula  was  beyond  the  strength  of  the  French  armies  —  at 
least,  in  the  actuad  mode  of  their  organisation.  It  is  true  that 
their  hold  on  Spain  grew  tighter,  that  no  inconsiderable  party 
in  that  country  began  to  favour  the  rule  of  Joseph^  and  that 
Wellington  failed  in  1811  to  penetrate  beyond  the  Spanish 
frontier.  Bat,  vast  as  were  their  forces  on  paper,  and  formidable 
if  for  an  instant  united,  the  French  commanders  were  paralysed  in 
dieir  efforts  for  the  want  of  money  and  magazines ;  and  although 
tliey  occupied  five-sixths  of  Spain, they  had  no  means  of  crushing 
the  enemy  who,  from  his  impregnable  lair  in  Portugal,  lay 
-watching  the  opportunity  to  attack  thenou  From  the  same 
canse,  the  French  armies  for  the  most  part  were  isolated  from 
each  other^  and  were  full  of  vices  of  insubordination  and 
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indiscipline;  and  the  following  letter,  written  in  1811,  when 
their  power  in  Spain  appeared  at  the  highest,  and  before  one 
draft  had  been  sent  to  Russia,  gives  a  clear  notion  of  the 
elements  of  weakness  which  sapped  the  strength  of  these  proud 
legions  and  threatened  the  domination  they  were  upholding :  — 
^  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  information  lately  respecting  the  state 
of  the  French  armies ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  tliat  Napoleon  is 
much  distressed  for  money.  Notwithstanding  the  swindling  mode 
in  which  his  armies  are  paid,  the  troops  are  generally  ten  and 
eleven,  and  some  of  them  twelve  months  in  arrears  of  pay.  Pro- 
visions are  never  paid  for,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  French 
officers  themselves  that  their  system  has  turned  into  a  desert  the 

finest  provinces  of  Spain It  is  impossible  that  this  fraudulent 

tyranny  can  last.    If  Great  Britain  continues  stout,  we  must  see  the 
destruction  of  it.'   (VoL  vii.  p.  233.) 

But  though  Portugal  had  been  saved  in  this  campaign,  the 
Government,  in  their  relations  with  Wellington,  continu^  their 
mean  and  timid  policy.  They  complained  of  the  vast  cost  of 
the  war,  insisting  on  charging  sums  to  this  account  with  which 
it  really  had  nothing  to  do,  exacted  from  their  general  a  state- 
ment of  the  destination  of  all  his  reinforcements,  and  kept  him 
under  galling  restrictions  with  respect  to  promotions  and  other 
arrangements.  The  failure  at  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  — 
a  failure  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  own  neglect  to  provide 
siege  tools  —  increased  their  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
contest;  and  this  was  aggravated  by  the  doubtful  issue  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro  and  Albuera.  Throughout  1811  we  find 
Wellington  complaining  bitterly  of  this  vexatious  and  ruinous 
pusillanimity : —  • 

'  I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  you  that  it  is  desirable,  nay  ne- 
cessary, to  reinforce  this  army  at  an  early  period  to  a  large  amount, 
and  of  this  opinion  I  have  repeatedlv  apprised  Lord  Liverpool  in  some 
public  despatches,  and  in  many  private  letters :  but  after  what  has 
been  stated  to  you,  you  will  hardly  believe  that  I  have  now  scarcely 
the  force  which  was  originally  promised  me,  which  was  to  be  35,000 
infantry.  Then  when  the  last  reinforcements  were  sent  out,  not  only 
was  I  told  that  I  was  to  expect  no  more,  but  I  was  desired  to  send 
home  some  of  the  troops  in  case  Massena  should  retire.  I  even  begged 
to  borrow  10,000  men  from  England  or  Ireland  for  a  short  period, 
which  was  refused ;  and  then  they  tell  you  that  I  don't  apply  for 
specific  numbers  to  perform  speciBc  operations. 

'  What  I  have  already  written  will  show  you  how  the  facts  stand 
respecting  my  applications,  and  I  will  now  state  how  they  stand  re- 
specting objects.  Before  the  siege  of  Almeida  I  urged  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  be  reinforced ;  I  pointed  out  from  whence  I  could  be  rein- 
forced ;  and  stated  the  probability  that  if  I  were  reinforced,  I  could 
save  everything.'     (Vol.  vii.  p.  41.) 
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The  followiiig  18  Wellington's  candid  estimate  of  Albueraand 
Foentes  de  Onoro : — 

*  The  battle  of  Albuera  was  a  strange  concern.  They  were  never 
determined  to  fight  it;  they  did  not  occupy  the  ground  as  they  ought ; 
they  were  ready  to  run  away  at  every  moment  from  the  time  it  com- 
menced till  the  French  retired ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  me,  who 
am  now  suffering  from  the  loss  and  disorganisation  occasioned  by  that 
battle,  they  would  have  written  a  whining  report*  upon  it,  which 
would  have  driven  the  people  in  England  mad.  However  I  prevented 
that. 

*  Lord  Liverpool  was  quite  right  not  to  move  thanks  for  the  battle 
at  Foentes,  though  it  was  the  most  difficult  one  I  was  ever  concerned 
in,  and  against  Ae  greatest  odds.  We  had  very  nearly  three  to  one 
against  ns  engaged ;  above  four  to  one  of  cavalry ;  and,  moreover,  our 
cavalry  had  not  a  gallop  in  them,  while  some  of  that  of  the  enemy 
was  fresh  and  in  excellent  order.  If  Boney  had  been  there  we  should 
have  been  beaten.'    (Vol.  vii.  p.  177.) 

When  war  between  France  and  Russia  grew  imminent,  the 
Goremment,  still  incredulous  of  the  importance  or  the  real  state 
of  the  Peninsular  contest,  desired  to  withdraw  our  army  alto- 
gether^ and  to  land  it  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Europe,  to  act 
upon  ^e  flanks  of  Napoleon.  This  scheme,  if  carried  into  exe- 
cution^  would  probably  have  been  completely  abortive;  but 
fortunately  Wellington's  counsels  prevailed;  and  the  result 
dgnally  vindicated  his  wisdom.  Beyond  dispute,  in  1814,  the 
Aversion  on  the  Fyrenean  frontier  powerfully  luded  the  success 
of  the  allies ;  and  the  following  letter,  written  in  1811,  deserves 
notice  for  its  deep  sagacity :  — 

'  Bot  the  principal  point  on  which  I  wished  to  write  to  you  is  the 
disposal  of  this  army,  supposing  that  there  should  be  a  general  breeze 
in  Europe.  I  think  that  you  have  miscalculated  the  means  and  re- 
sources of  France  in  men,  and  mistaken  the  objects  of  the  French 
Government  in  imagining  that,  under  those  circumstances,  Buonaparte 
will  be  obliged  or  inclined  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Spain.  He 
will  not  even  reduce  it  considerably,  but  he  will  only  not  reinforce  it. 
If  I  am  right,  the  British  army  cannot  be  so  advantageously  employed 
as  in  the  Peninsula.  Of  that,  I  trust,  there  is  no  doubt  If  the 
British  army  is  not  employed  in  the  Peninsula,  that  part  of  the  world 
would  soon  be  conquered ;  and  the  army  which  would  have  achieved 
its  conquest,  reinforced  by  the  levies  in  the  Peninsula,  would  reduce 
to  subjugation  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  that  is  not  exactly  the  view 
which  yon  have  taken  of  the  subject.  You  appear  to  think  it  pro- 
bable that  Buonaparte  would  be*  inclined  or  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  Peninsula;  and  you  ask,  what  would  I  do  in  that  case  ?  I  answer, 
aUaek  the  most  vulnerable  frontier  of  France,  that  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Oblige  the  French  to  maintain  in  that  quarter  200,000  men  for  their 
defence;  touch  them  vitally  there^  when  it  will  certainly  be  im- 
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passible  to  touch  them  elsewhere,  and  form  the  nations  of  the  Penin- 
sula into  soldiers,  who  would  be  allies  of  Great  Britain  for  centuries.' 
(Vol.  vii.  p.  245.) 

Lord  Wellesley  resigned  in  January  1812^  disgusted  at  the 
lukewarm  support  his  brother  was  receiving  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  instigated  by  personal  resentment.  From  a 
very  interesting  paperin  these  volumes  (vol.  vii.  pp.  257 — 288.)  it 
seems  that  some  at  least  of  his  colleagues  had  little  somple  how 
they  assailed  him :  — 

'  The  friends  of  Ministers  now  had  recourse  to  very  unliandsome 
means  of  stemming  this  tide  of  popular  feeling  towards  Lord  Wellesley 
by  depreciating  his  character,  and  circulating  all  possible  reports  to 

his  disadvantage As  soon  as  it  was  rumoured  that  Lord 

"Wellesley  had  resigned,  a  variety  of  reports  were  circulated  respect- 
ing the  cause,  and  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Perceval's  government  did  not 
scruple  to  state  publicly  that  it  was  the  failure  of  an  intrigue  to  obtain 
the  office  of  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Wellesley  was  applied  to  by  his 
parliamentary  friends  for  information  to  enable  them  to  answer  the 
inquiries  with  which  they  were  assailed,  and  to  contradict  the  in* 
jurious  reports  they  heard  in  every  quarter.  They  uiged  him  to 
give  them  a  short  statement  of  his  motives  for  retiring  in  writing  for 
the  greater  accuracy.  Lord  Wellesley  refused  to  write  any  state- 
ment, saying  that  the  only  place  in  which  a  full  explanation  could  be 
given  with  propriety  was  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and  that  in  the 
meanwhile  he  wished  them  to  confine  themselves  to  a  general  answer, 
viz.  that  he  had  retired  because  his  advice  was  not  listened  to  re- 
specting the  Peninsula  and  other  matters.'     (Vol.  vii.  pp.  266.  277.) 

The  following  is  Wellington's  commentary  on  the  subject : — 

*  I  have  received  your  letters  of  the  4th  and  7th.  I  had  already 
written  to  you  about  your  retirement  from  office.  In  truth  the  re- 
public of  a  cabinet  is  but  little  suited  to,  any  man  of  taste  or  of  Itr^ 
views.  I  believe  that  the  Government  are  not  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  I  am  constantly  involved  from  defects  and  deficiencies 
of  all  descriptions ;  nor  of  the  shifts  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  get  on  at  all.  I  am  not  a  competent  judge  of  the  resources 
of  the  British  Empire,  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
carried  on  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  with  the  same  generosity,  not  to 
say  profusion  of  supply,  with  which  other  wars  had  been  supported, 
matters  would  now  have  been  in  a  very  different  state.'  (VoL  vii. 
p.  307.) 

In  1812,  a  new  aspect  was  given  to  the  Peninsular  contest,  and 
though  retarded  and  even  endangered,  the  final  issue  began  to 
show  itself.  The  French  armies  in  Spain  had  been  much  weak- 
ened by  heavy  drafts  for  the  Kuesian  war,  while  they  still  retained 
their  isolated  positions ;  the  long  line  of  tbeii^  communications 
from  Bayonne  absorbed  cofisiderable  masses  of  their  troops ;  and 
the  Spanish  frontier  was  ill  guarded  by  the  separated  forces  of 
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Soalt  and  Mannont,  who  disliked  eack  other  and  had  differait 
objecta.  The  English  general  issued  from  Portugal;  attacked 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  took  those  fortresses  in  the 
£ace  <tf  the  marshals;  and  haying  established  a  base  in  Spain,  ad- 
vanced against  the  armj  of  Marmont  and  defeated  him  with 
much  loss  at  Salamanca.  This  blow  struck  at  the  vital  point, 
—  the  line  of  the  French  communications  with  Madrid  —  laid 
bare  the  real  weakness  of  the  invasion ;  and  had.  Wellington 
been  properly  seconded  by  a  strong  diversion  from  the  eastern 
coasts  and  received  adequate  reinfcurcements^  he  would  probably 
have  crushed  the  French  armies  of  the  north,  and  driven  those 
of  Valencia  and  Andalusia  in  hurried  retreat  behind  the  Ebro.. 
[Disappointed,  however,  in  these  req>ects,  he  was  only  able  to 
penetrate  to  Madrid,  and  detach  a  part  of  his  force  to  Burgos ; 
and  the  army  of  Andalusia  imder  Soult,  having  broken  through 
the  feeble  barrier  which  Ballasteros  had  placed  in  its  way,  and 
joined  those  of  the  North  and  Centre,  the  EngUsh  general  was 
driven  to  a  retreat  which,  but  for  the  circumspection  of  his  foes, 
had  wellnigh  terminated  in  a  great  disaster.  The  campaign 
proved  in  a  striking  manner  how  weak  was  the  hold  of  France 
upon  Spain,  and  caused  the  finid  evacuation  of  Andalusia ;  but, 
though  brilliant,  it  was  chequered  with  peril ;  and  even  its  suc- 
cess was  not  neariy  commensurate  with  what  Wellington  had 
hoped  to  accomplish. 

From  the  following,  written  in  March  1812,  we  see  thai 
Wellington  was  confident  of  success  long  before  the  battle  of 
Salamanca:' — 

'  It  appears  that  the  state  of  home  politics  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
and  that  peqple  in  England  are  but  little  prepared  for  the  great  part 
they  mi^t  act  on  the  ^>proaehing  scene.  But  it  cannot  be  helped  : 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  instrumentis  which  we  have  at 
eonunand. 

*  I  give  you  no  news  from  hence.  You  are  aware  of  the  great 
operation  which  I  have  in  hand.  If  I  should  succeed,  which  Z  cer- 
tainly shall,  unless  those  admirably  useful  institutions,  the  English 
newspapers,  should  have  given  Buonaparte  the  alarm,  and  should  have 
induced  him  to  order  his  marshals  to  assemble  their  troops  to  oppose 
me,  Spain  will  have  another  chance  of  being  saved/  (Vol.  vii.  p.  303.) 

We  quote  this  brief  r6sum6  of  this  campaign  from  an  *  officer 
« of  rank,'  dated  Freneda,  2nd  December  1812,  the  rather  as  the 
extent  of  the  danger  incurred  during  the  retreat  frt)m  Burgos 
has  hardly  been  sufficiently  noticed :  — 

*  Oar  £Mlnre  at  Burgos  was  unfortunate ;  but  even  if  we  had  taken 
it»  we  could  not  possibly  have  kept  so  forward  a  position^  particularly 
as  the  army  of  Fortugal  had  received  connderable  reinforcements, 
and  the  armies  of  the  South  were  concentrated  and  moving  on  our 
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flank.  We  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire, 
and  form  a  junction  with  Sir  Rowland  Hill's  corps,  which  we  effected. 
We  were  in  hopes  that  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  have  held  tho 
line  of  the  river  Tonnes,  which  nothing  could  have  prevented  us  from 
doing ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  river  fell,  and  became  fordable  for  both 
cavalry  and  infantry  :  we  then  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  retire ;  and 
though  I  am  persuaded  that  Lord  Wellington  would  have  given  the 
enemy  battle  at  the  Arapiles,  if  they  attacked,  yet  the  enemy  had 
profited  by  the  error  of  Marmont  Their  object  was  not  to  fight, 
but  to  manoeuvre  at  some  distance  from  us  and  turn  our  flank,  which 
they  accomplished.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  happy  that  the  enemy  did 
not  attack,  as  he  was  so  vastly  superior  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
particularly  in  cavalry.  We  had  most  dreadful  weather  during  our 
retreat,  from  which  our  army  has  suffered  a  good  deal ;  but  I  trust  we 
shall  soon  be  in  order  again,  as  the  troops  have  now  gone  into  winter 
quarters.'    (VoL  vii.  p.  486.) 

In  truth,  the  campidgn  of  1812  fell  far  short  of  Wellington's 
expectations,  because  the  Government  at  home  was  unable  to 
direct  the  resources  of  the  empire,  and  to  strike  with  vigour 
at  the  proper  moment.  The  miun  strength  of  Napoleon's 
forces  being  on  the  Vistula  or  the  Niemen,  this  was  obviously 
the  time  to  carry  on  the  Peninsular  war  with  redoubled  energy, 
and  at  least  to  take  care  that  Wellington's  means  should  be 
adequate  to  accomplish  his  projects.  Yet  the  reinforcements 
and  supplies  he  had  expected  for  his  own  army  and  those  of  the 
allies  were  insufficient  or  arrived  too  late ;  he  was  left  afler  the 
battle  of  Salamanca  in  a  dangerous  poution  without  support ; 
and,  above  all,  the  diversion  in  the  East,  on  which  he  had  been 
induced  to  rely,  was  so  retarded  that  it  was  utterly  ineffectual. 
And  yet,  from  a  paper  written  by  Lord  Wellesley,  we  know 
that  at  this  moment  the  Government  had  the  means,  not  only 
of  securing  the  attainment  of  the  objects  which  Wellington  had 
originally  contemplated,  but,  after  the  extraordinary  success  at 
Salamanca,  of  striking  a  mortal  blow  at  the  invasion.  After 
showing  that,  in  1812,  our  regular  army  exceeded  218,000 
men,  and  our  militia  and  volunteers  350,000,  independently  of 
140,000  seamen.  Lord  Wellesley  thus  sums  up  bis  conclu- 
sions :  — 

<  1st.  You  have  57,000  regular  soldiers  distributed  into  dep6ts, 
sixteen  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  forty-five  battalions  of  infantry; 
the  Foot  Guards  at  home  alone  amounting  to  upwards  of  4,000  men. 

*  2nd.  You  have  a  recruiting  service  which  produced  in  England, 
in  1812,  about  7,000  men  a  quarter,  subject  to  casualties  "  at  home.** 

<  3rd.  You  had  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  foreign  stations 
which  might  have  been  reduced  with  great  safety,  at  this  particular 
crisis,  to  a  standard  below  the  ordinary  strength. 

*  And  .4M.  You  had  an  armed  force  of  militia  and  volunteers  of 
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350,000  men,  besides  marines,  artilleiy,  garrison,  and  veteran  bat- 
talionSy  for  your  home  defence,  in  addition  to  your  powerful  navy, 
employing  upwards  of  140,000  seamen,  at  a  time  when  France  was 
engaged  with  Russia  and  Spain,  and  the  navies  of  your  enemies  were 
afraid  to  appear  on  the  ocean. 

*  I  ask  whether,  under  all  these  circamstances,  it  was  an  imprac- 
ticable effort  for  Ministers  to  send  those  reinforcements  in  April, 
which  they  afterwards  sent  in  September,  or  to  have  added  a  few 
thousand  men  to  those  reinforcements,  and  thus,  before  the  battle  of 
Salamanca,  have  sent  15,000  men  to  Lord  Wellington,  which  would 
not  only  have  replaced  his  casualties  (not  5,000  men),  but  have  given 
him  an  effectual  augmentation  of  10,000  men,  which  augmentation 
alone,  even  with  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  and  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies,  would  have  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  campaign.'    (Vol.  viii.  p.  13.) 

Lord  Liverpool  seems  to  have  thought  it  suflScient  to  answer 
charges  of  this  character  by  showing  that  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment were  equal  to  those  which  England  had  made  against 
France  in  the  war  of  the  Succession.  The  following  reply,  we 
should  say,  was  hardly  necessary  : — 

'  But  Lord  Liverpool  compares  the  effort  of  this  day  to  that  made 
in  the  time  of  King  William.  To  this  Sterling  says :  *'  The  force 
^  employed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  present  day  might  have  fully  ac- 
'*  complisbed  our  national  purposes  in  the  time  of  King  William ;  but 
*^  had  the  armies  of  Louis  XIY.  amounted  to  half  the  numbers  brought 
''  into  the  field  by  Buonaparte,  the  exertions  made  by  England  in  the 
*'  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  have  been  recorded  as 
"  ridiculous,  inadequate,  and  contemptible.  Godolphin  would  have 
''  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  weakest  minister,  and  Marl- 
*^  borough  himself  as  the  least  successful  officer  that  ever  mistook  the 
^  proportion  between  his  means  and  his  objects."  In  order  to  give 
also  any  force  to  his  allusion.  Lord  Liverpool  ought  to  prove  the 
equality  between  the  population  and  resources  of  England  in  those 
days,  and  her  faculties  of  the  same  nature  at  the  present  era.  He 
ought  also  to  prove  that  the  necessity  for  extreme  exertion  was  then 
equal  to  what  it  now  appears,  and  that  the  success  of  our  efforts  at 
the  present  day  does  not  fall  short  of  its  amount  at  the  former  period. 
According  to  every  true  principle  of  reasoning,  the  magnitude  of  the 
means  employed,  if  they  be  not  employed  with  wisdom,  constitutes 
the  guilt,  not  the  merit  of  Ministers ;  and  if  these  means  have  not 
been  followed  by  success,  they  may  be  designated  as  \^q  weakness, 
rather  than  the  power  of  the  empire.'     (Vol.  viii.  p.  15.) 

In  the  next  year  the  liberation  of  the  Peninsula  was  effected 
by  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  The  events  of  1812-13  had  again  re- 
duced the  French  armies  in  Spain  ;  and,  though  still  a  formid- 
able force,  they  were  much  isolated  and  disheartened.  On  the 
other  hand,  considerable  efforts  had  been  made  to  strengthen 
Wellington's  army ;  he  had  been  appointed  Commander-in-chief 
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by  the  Cortes ;  and  he  had  obtained  the  guidance  of  the  nume- 
rous insurrections  which  were  breaking  out  with  renewed 
intensity.  With  2OO5OOO  men  under  his  orders^  although  com- 
posed of  the  troops  of  three  nations,  with  a  large  guerilla  force 
supporting  him,  and  with  two  British  fleets  co-operating  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Spain,  he  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  stronger  than  the  French,  and  felt  confident  that  in  the 
approaching  campaign  he  would  bid  ^  a  long  farewell  to  Portu- 
*^.'  Directing  Murray  with  Elio  and  the  fleet  to  operate 
against  the  eastern  seaboard,  and  hold  in  check  the  forces  of 
Suchet,  he  marched  the  mass  of  his  veteran  army  upon  the  line 
of  the  French  communications,  and  by  a  series  of  remarkable 
manoeuvres  having  dislodged  Joseph  from  the  positions  which 
might  have  been  taken  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Douro,  he  forced 
him  to  fight  under  great  disadvantages,  and  without  his  full 
strength,  in  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  Three-fourths  of  the  beaten 
army  were  driven  through  the  Pyrenees  to  the  French  frontier, 
while  another  fourth  escaped  to  Saragossa;  the  standards  of 
Wellington  crowned  the  Pyrenees ;  Pampeluna  and  San  Sebas- 
tian were  invested ;  and  the  base  of  Portugal  being  abandoned, 
a  new  base  was  formed  on  the  coast  of  Biscay. 

At  this  juncture  Wellington,  however,  became  exposed  to  a 
sea  of  troubles.  The  operations  in  the  East  had  failed;  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  Suchet  and  Clausel  would  be  free  to  me- 
nace his  flank  through  Aragon,  while  Soult,  lately  appointed 
to  this  command,  would  attack  him  in  front  with  Joseph's  army. 
The  regency  at  Lisbon,  who  had  always  chafed  beneath  his 
ascendancy  and  that  of  England,  and  were  angry  that  the  profits 
of  the  war  had  been  finally  withdrawn  from  Portugal,  b^n  to 
complain  that  their  troops  in  Spain  were  being  employed  in 
operations  in  which  their  country  had  no  interest  And,  at  the 
same  time,  the  factions  in  the  Cartes,  having  never  been  really 
cordial  with  England,  gave  numberless  proofs  of  jealousy  of 
Wellington,  deprived  C^tanos  and  Giron  of  their  conmiands, 
and  threatened  to  close  the  ports  of  Spain  egtunst  the  troops  of 
tlie  British  army.  Had  this  notable  expedient  been  tried,  it  is 
probable  that  the  English  general  could  not  have  established  a 
base  in  Spain  and  must  have  fallen  back  to  Portugal ;  and,  as  it 
was,  he  actually  resigned  the  command  he  held  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  and  advised  his  Grovemment  that  it  was  not  impossible 
that  war  with  Spain  would  be  the  consequence.  Prom  a  very 
interesting  paper  in  these  volumes,  addi^ssed  to  the  Duke  by 
Don  A.  A.  de  la  Vega,  we  quote  this  account  of  the  menacing 
state  of  Spanish  opinion  at  this  critical  moment : — 

'  Among  the  Serviksy  my  Lord,  they  make  converts  under  the  pre- 
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tence  of  religion  and  the  English  constitution,  which^  as  it  limits  in 
their  opinion  too  much  the  authority  of  a  king,  thej  assure  them  is 
not  compatible  with  the  authority  of  a  monarch,  for  whom  this  class 
of  people  are  panting,  but  which,  they  added,  is  opposed  by  the 
fkiglish.  The  Liberales,  on  the  cmitrary,  they  endeavour  to  per- 
suade that  the  conatitation  of  yonr  cotintry  is  defeciive,  and  that  it 
giTee  too  modi  latitude  to  the  regal  authority ;  and  that  the  English, 
sensible  of  the  defects  of  which  ours  has  been  purged,  will  set  about 
reforming  th^rs  if  they  find  that  ours  lasts  any  length  of  time,  and 
that  there  is  a  large  party  formed  in  its  favour ;  that  this  not  being 
agreeable  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  nor  the  different  ranks  of 
people  that  enjoy  the  influence  in  the  state  and  compose  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  British  Government  is  determined  to  prevent  our  con- 
stitution from  establishing  itself  solidly.  All  the  actions  of  the 
English  are  consequently  represented  in  this  light.  Those  who 
merely  wish  fbr  independence  are  told  that  you  resist  it  because  you 
do  not  assist  and  forward  oar  expeditions  to  America,  to  encourage 
the  European  party  in  that  country  who  desire  the  dependence  of 
America  and  the  monopoly  of  trade.  You  are  represented  as  the 
fosterers  and  supporters  of  the  ultramarine  insurrection,  because  you 
do  not  unite  your  means  with  ours  to  extinguish  these  commotions 
by  force  of  arms.  iCnd,  finally,  they  talk  to  the  patriots  their  lan- 
guage>  by  saying  that  in  not  reinforcing  your  armies,  you  give  a 
death-blow  to  the  national  independence ;  that  this  is  done  in  order 
to  prolong  the  struggle,  which  will  terminate  only  with  the  exter- 
tBination  of  oonelves  and  our  national  indq)6ndence.  If  you  send 
troths  to  US,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  8ul>jugatang  us  and  defniving  ub 
c^  our  freedom.  If  the  opening  of  the  campaign  is  delayed,  as  it 
should  be,  they  say  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  to  the  French 
to  lay  waste  the  country.  If  sucoeasful  actions  are  fought,  it  is  for 
giving  us  the  law«  If  you  neglect  our  armies,  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  them  to  be  beat  by  the  enemy.  If  you  discipline  them 
and  provide  for  them,  it  is  to  alienate  their  affeetions  from  ^e  nation 
and  making  us  dependent  on  England,  and  thus  we  shali  have  been 
fighting  to  change  masters.'    (Yd.  viiL  p.  163.) 

Nor,  even  in  this,  the  hour  of  victory,  did  the  Government 
at  home  do  their  general  justice,  or  rise  above  their  wonted 
incapacity.  Although  the  enthusiasm  of  the  country  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that,  as  was  remarked,  *  a  oonsorip- 
^  tion  was  possible,'  and  20,000  men  could  have  been  sent  in  six 
weeks  to  Wellington's  standards,  the  reinforcements  he  received 
were  small,  and  so  badly  equipped  and  supplied,  that  desertions 
among  them  became  frequent.  The  batting  train  for  the 
siege  of  San  Sebastian  was  delayed  nearly  three  weeks  on  its 
passage, — the  fault,  as  we  see  from  the  following  letter,  being  laid 
upon  the  Ordnance  Department : — 

*  Believe  me,  XPy  dear  Lord,  that  nothing  connected  with  the 
executive  government  of  the  country  requires  reform  more  than  this 
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Ordnance  Department.  It  is,  as  now  constituted,  the  greatest  clog 
about  the  state.  It  is  a  melange  of  jealousy,  intrigue,  and  stupid 
prejudice  ;  and  to  nothing  but  the  neglect  of  the  board  is  the  failure 
in  your  supplies  to  be  attributed.  There  are  two  powers  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  always  acting  in  opposition  and  in  contradic- 
tion to  each  other ;  the  one  is  that  of  the  Master-General  himself 
and  his  secretary,  and  the  other  is  the  Board  and  their  secretarj. 
They  are  jealous  of  each  other;  and  although  the  former  is  generally 
as  efficient  as  the  latter  is  the  contrary,  yet  the  Board,  upon  the 
subject  of  supply  in  particular,  possess  an  independence  at  variance 
with  the  prompt  control  the  chief  ought  to  exercise.  The  constita* 
tion  of  the  whole  thing  is  radically  ba!d.'    (Vol.  viii.  p.  198.) 

In  addition  to  this  the  stores  for  the  army  were  not  seldom 
intercepted  by  French  and  American  privateers ;  the  ud  of  even 
a  part  of  the  fleet  for  the  si^  of  San  Sebastian  was  refosed ; 
and  at  a  time  when  the  English  cruisers  could  have  sealed 
up  every  mile  of  the  coast,  the  conununications  between  that 
fortress  and  Bayonne  were  left  open,  and  considerable  supplies 
for  the  garrison  and  the  main  French  army  were  allowed  to  be 
smuggled  along  the  seaboard.  It  was  in  vain  that  Welling- 
ton repeatedly  remonstrated ;  the  only  answers  Lord  MelviUe 
vouch»Eifed  were  in  this  style  of  stolid  impertinence: — 

^  There  are  some  matters,  however,  which  depend  merely  on  naval 
opinions,  and  on  which  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  you  should 
be  apprised  of  our  sentiments  and  intentions.  I  will  take  your 
opinion  in  preference  to  any  other  person's  as  to  the  most  effectuid 
mode  of  beating  a  French  army,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  your 
seamanship  or  nautical  skilL  Neither  will  I  defer  to  the  opinions  on 
such  matters  of  the  gentlemen  under  your  command  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian,  and  which  happen  to  be  at 
variance  with  those  of  every  naval  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service. 

'  In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  not  to  expect  any  effiactual  assist- 
ance in  that  operation  from  line-of-battle  ships;  because,  from  the 
situation  of  the  place  and  the  nature  of  the  coast,  they  cannot  anchor 
without  extreme  rbk,  and  are  exposed  to  almost  certain  destruction 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  when,  from  the  direction  in  which  it  blows,  they 
can  neither  haul  off  nor  run  for  shelter  into  any  port.  If  you  will 
ensure  them  a  continuance  of  easterly  wind,  they  may  remain  with 
you,  but  not  otherwise.  In  the  next  place,  all  the  smidl  craft  in  the 
British  navy  could  not  prevent  the  occasional  entrance  of  small  boats 
at  night  into  St  Sebastian,  though  it  may  be  rendered  difficult  and 
very  uncertain.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  communication 
along  the  coast  between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  where  also  the 
nature  of  that  coast  renders  a  perfect  and  complete  interruption  to 
the  communication,  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  scarcely  prac- 
ticable. In  the  third  place,  without  at  all  entering  into  the  question 
of  whether  your  convoys  have  been  as  frequent  and  as  securely  pro- 
tected as  the  nature  of  the  service  would  admit,  I  wish  you  distinctly 
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to  be  apprised  that  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  ships  sailing  singlj, 
or  without  eonvoj,  between  this  country  and  Spain  or  Portugal,  or 
for  any  considerable  distance  along  the  coasts  of  those  countries.' 
(VoL  viii.  p.  224.) 

These  hindrances  were  the  cause  of  delay,  and  of  a  great 
effusion  of  English  blood ;  but  at  last  their  effects  were  over- 
come,  and  Wellington  with  his  conquering  legions  was  set  free 
for  active  operations.  We  need  not  follow  that  tide  of  victory 
which,  rolling  from  the  heights  of  the  Pyrenees,  burst  over  the 
southern  plains  of  France,  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles 
opposed  to  it  by  skill  and  valour,  was  only  arrested  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne  by  the  peace  which  followed  the  fall 
of  Napoleon.  These  volumes  abound  in  interesting  details 
respecting  this  glorious  close  of  the  struggle,  and  we  wish  we 
had  space  to  quote  the  directions  which  Wellington  gave  for  the 
passage  of  the  Bidassoa,  and  the  forcing  of  Soult's  vast  lines  on 
the  Nivelle,  a  rampart  that  seemed  wellnigh  impregnable.  In 
this  last  campaign,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  though  Wel- 
lington was  stronger,  on  the  whole,  than  Soult,  who  iJone  op- 
posed him  actively,  he  was  much  weaker  than  Uiat  marshal  and 
Suchet,  who  might  easily  have  joined  his  colleague ;  and,  as 
General  Napier  justly  observes,  it  was  one  of  the  strangest 
phases  in  that  war  that  the  great  forces  of  those  French  leaders 
were  never  united  against  one  army.  Not  that  the  Dukes 
of  Dalmatia  and  Albufera  were  wanting  in  skill  to  effect  this 
combination ;  on  the  contrary,  Soult  proposed  a  plan  for  effect- 
ing it  on  the  grandest  scale  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion ;  but  mutual  jealousy  prevented  the  attempt  and  betrayed 
the  cause  of  France  and  the  Emperor.  To  this,  moreover,  we 
should  add  the  tenacity  with  which  Napoleon,  even  to  the  last, 
insbted  on  keeping  his  hold  on  Spain,  and  isolating  Suchet's 
army  on  its  frontier, — ^a  resolution  which,  whether  it  arose  from 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  or,  as  Napier  thinks,  from 
deficient  information,  was  fatal  to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia's  efforts. 
Imperialism  and  Imperial  commanders  contrasted  badly  in  this 
camptiign  with  constitutional  government  and  its  general ;  and 
the  following  pertinent  remark  of  Wellington,  in  a  commentary 
on  Choumara's  work,  shows  bow  fully  he  appreciated  the  con- 
trast:— 

^  Here  we  find  two  Republican  generals,  with  great  titles  and  for- 
tunes, and  holding  the  greatest  military  rank  and  exercising  the 
greatest  authority,  quarrelling,  as  did  tlie  sons,  legitimate  and  ille- 
gitimate, and  the  Marshals  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIY. ;  neither 
party  ever  thinking  of  the  public  interest,  excepting  as  connected 
with  his  own  personal  objects  of  ambition  and  aggrandisement,  and 
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each  appealing  to  Buonaparte,  as  the  others  did  heretofore  to  Louis 
XIY.,  and  Buonaparte  following  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.  in  giving 
no  answer.'    (VoL  viiL  p.  752.) 

A  secondary  cause  of  the  splendid  success  achieved  by  Wel- 
lington in  this  campaign  was  the  strict  discipline  which  he 
enforced  in  preventing  pillage  and  protectmg  the  country  after 
his  army  had  crossed  the  French  frontier.  The  effects  of  this 
were  not  only  to  deprive  the  French  general  of  what  he  had 
hoped  for,  a  patriotic  resistance  to  the  invader,  but  to  aid  power- 
fully the  Bourbon  cause,  and  so  to  invert  the  relati^s  of  the 
antagonists,  with  respect  to  the  population  of  France,  that 
Weltington  was  actually  hailed  as  a  deliverer,  while  Soult  was 
hated  as  a  systematic  plunderer. 

*'  We  have  found  the  French  people  exactly  what  we  might  expeet 
•—not  from  the  lying  accounts  in  the  French  newspapers,  copied  into 
all  the  others  of  the  world,  and  believed  by  everybody,  notwiUistand* 
ing  the  internal  sense  of  every  man  of  their  falsehood,  but  from  what 
we  knew  of  the  government  of  Napoleon,  and  the  oppression  of  all 
descriptions  under  which  his  sul^ects  have  laboured.  It  is  not  easjr 
to  descrihe  the  detestation  of  this  man.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
French  people  running  into  our  posts  for  protection  from  the  French 
troops,  with  their  bundles  on  their  heads,  and  their  heds^  as  you 
reoollect  to  have  seen  the  people  of  Portugal  and  Spain?'  (Vol. 
viii.  p.  510.) 

From  the  following  passage  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the 
excesses  at  San  Sebastian  had  been  exaggerated ;  and  it  must 
be  remembered,  they  received  publicity,  in  the  first  instance, 
tlurough  Spanish  libels: — 

'  I  am  perfectly  certain  also  that  all  the  commanding  officers  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost,  not  only  to  prevent  outrages  to  the 
inhabitants,  but  to  give  them  every  assistance  to  secure  and  transport 
out  of  the  town  whatever  property  could  be  saved  from  the  flames, 
notwithstanding  in  so  doing  tkey  were  fired  on  by  the  enemy.  I 
myself  sot  with  a  Court-martial  in  the  Plaza  Yieja,  aear  to  the  gate, 
to  listen  to  all  complaints,  with  a  gallows  there  erected,  and  a  deputy 
Provost-Marshal  (Williams) — now,  I  helieve,  at  head-quarters — 
who  can,  I  should  suppose,  rqiort  the  exact  number  (I  know  there 
were  a  good  many)  of  severe  punishments  inflicted  by  my  orders  on 
soldiers  and  sailors  found  with  plunder.  The  plunder  was  put  in  a 
heap  for  the  inhabitants  to  claim,  which  they  did,  and  were  escorted 
out  of  the  place  with  it,  and  every  assistance  given  to  secure  their 
effects.  I  can  with  confidence  appeal  to  every  inhabitant  then  in 
Son  Sebastian,  to  state  whether  tkey  were  not  furnished  witli  safe- 
guards and  escorts  wheneva-  they  applied  for  them  to  me  or  the 
other  commanding  officers,  and  whetfa»er  any  men  they  complained 
of  were  not  examined,  and  generally  punished  on  the  spot.'  (Vol. 
viiLp.  3ia)  e  ^  r-  1-        V 
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The  battle  of  Toulouse,  which  closed  this  cnmpaign,  was  gal- 
lantly contested  and  subsequently  was  claimed  by  M.  Choumara 
as  a  French  victory.  General  Napier  has  shown  with  his  usual 
skill  that  this  claim  is  without  foundation,  and,  that  once  Mont 
Rave  had  been  taken  by  the  Allies,  the  whole  position  became  un- 
tenable.   The  concurring  testimony  of  Wellington  is  decisive : — 

'M.  Choumara  pretends  that  the  position  of  Toulouse  was  the 
whole  position — that  is  to  say,  the  town,  the  tete  de  pont  on  the 
GaroQoe,  the  canal,  its  fortified  bridges,  houses,  the  works  on  Mont 
Calvinet.  The  last  only  were  taken.  Marshal  Soult  remained 
daring  the  night  of  the  10th  and  the  day  of  the  11th,  in  possession 
of  the  remainder ;  ther^ore  he  won  the  battle.  If  Toulouse  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  fortress,  of  which  possession  was  to  be  held  till 
the  body  of  the  place  should  be  entered,  M.  Choumara's  idea  would 
be  correct.  In  that  case,  Marshal  Soult  must  have  been  prepared 
with  means  of  all  descriptions  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  the  town. 
£ven  in  that  case  the  possession  of  Mont  Calvinet  would  have  given 
the  Allies  the  means  of  a  fire  by  enfilade  upon  the  canal,  very  near  to 
its  junction  with  fhe  Garonne.  But  Toulouse  could  not  be  considered 
as  a  fortress.  It  was  a  field  of  battle,  of  which  the  principal  fortified 
position,  most  important  in  the  view  of  those  who  attacked  as  well  as 
of  those  who  defended  it,  was  taken  by  the  Allied  army  after  a 
desperate  combat.  The  consequence  of  the  battle  was  that  the 
Allied  army  took  possession  of  the  passages  of  the  Canal  de  Lan- 
guedoc  above  the  town.  In  his  letter  to  the  Ministre  de  la  Guerre 
(p.  265.),  of  the  12th  April,  Marshal  Soult  says  that  the  Allied  army 
oocupied  the  heights  of  Bazi^es,  by  which  he  was  to  retire.  In  his 
letter  on  the  11th,  he  had  expressed  to  the  same  minister,  and  to 
Marsbal  Sachet,  his  apprehension  that  he  should  have  to  fight  his  way 
out  of  Toulouse,  as  he  certainly  would  if  he  had  not  marched  when 
he  did.'     (VoL  viii.  p.  757.) 

While  Wellington  was  invading  France,  he  was,  of  course, 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Allies,  in  their  long  and 
doubtful  struggle  with  Napoleon.  These  volumes  are  full  of 
curious  details  respecting  the  operations  of  1813-14;  and 
several  letters  from  Lords  Cathcart  and  Buighersh,  describing 
the  shifting  phases  of  the  war,  and  a  sketch  of  Leipsic  by  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  They  also 
contain  abundant  proofe  of  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
Alliance,  with  their  long  train  of  disputes  and  tineertainties, 
and  of  the  reluctance  with  which  they  resolved  to  throw  down 
the  gage  of  battle  to  Napoleon.  The  following  letter  from 
LKMrd  Liverpool  to  Wellin^n  shows  how  fidnt  was  the  hope  of 
a  general  Coalition  before  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria 
had  arrived  to  balance  Lutzen  and  Bautzen. 

*  The  information  of  your  success,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
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north  of  Europe  this  night,  will  arrive  there  most  opportunely,  and 
cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  important  effects.  If  Austria  would 
now  declare,  we  might  reallj  hope  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  which 
has  heen  so  long  oppressing  the  world ;  hut  on  this  event  no  reliance 
can,  I  fear,  he  placed.  The  dispositions  of  Russia  and  Prussia  are 
good,  and  Bernadotte  is  using  every  endeavour  to  persuade  them  not 
to  make  peace.  .  •  .'  (Vol  viii.  p.  60.) 

Vittoria^  however,  had  a  decisive  effect,  as  Count  Nugent 
thus  wrote  to  Wellington: — 

'The  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  your  plans, — in 
short,  everything  you  desired  me  to  say, — had  the  greatest  effect,  and 
contributed  very  much  to  the  decision  of  the  Austrian  Grovernment ; 
and  the  hattle  of  Yittoria^  I  think,  finished  the  matter.  Things  are 
now  so  far  advanced  that  I  am  authorised  to  inform  your  lordship 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  hostilities  will  commence  on  the  16th  of 
August'  (Vol  viii.  p.  133.) 

Still  discord  remained  in  the  allied  camp^  and^  even  in  Julj 
1813,  Napoleon  spoke  with  perfect  confidence  of  the  certainty 
of  the  triumph  of  fab  arms*  The  following  is  from  a  letter  of 
Lord  Cathcart :  — 

'  Mettemich's  audiences  with  Buonaparte  were  very  long:  one  lasted 
eight  or  nine  hours.  Buonaparte's  temper  changed  very  oflen,  and 
he  was  in  several  violent  passions.  He  said  he  knew  Austria  could 
not  go  to  war,  and  that  he  would  not  forget  her  having  proposed 
humiliating  conditions.  That  he  would  be  in  Vienna  early  in  Sep- 
tember. That  Austria  was  a  fat  country,  and  his  army  should  pass 
the  winter  in  it  That  the  Russian  and  Prussian  troops  were  very 
fine,  and  fought  well,  but  that  they  had  no  head,  and  he  would  always 
beat  them ;  and  that  Austria  should  never  forget  the  visit  he  would 
now  make.'  (Vol.  viii.  p.  135.) 

The  10th  of  August,  however^  came ;  and  after  a  long  and 
terrible  struggle.  Napoleon  was  dislodged  from  the  Elbe,  and 
driven  out  of  Germany  at  Leipsic  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  this  campaign,  he  dbplayed  his  wonted  genius  and  calculation, 
or  whether  he  was  seconded  by  his  lieutenants  with  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  former  years ;  but  setting  aside  the  defection  of 
allies,  unquestionably  one  of  the  causes  of  his  overthrow  was 
the  physical  weakness  of  bis  army  of  conscripts.  'They 
'  melted  like  snow,'  was  his  pitiless  remark,  comparing  them  to 
the  old  Guard ;  and  the  following  description,  in  September 
1813,  of  the  dejected  state  of  the  French  soldiers  will  account^ 
perhaps,  for  the  rout  at  Leipsio: — 

*  Vous  ne  croirez  jamais  que  les  Fran9ais  jetaient  armes  et  bagages, 
fuyant  k  la  d^bandade :  un  seul  Cosaque  en  prit  cent  dans  un  village, 
s*empara  de  leur  argent,  et  donna  leurs  hardes  ^  quelques  payaans 
Prussiens  qui  se  trouvaient  Ik.  La  grande  nation  n*est  plus  k  recon- 
naitre.  Je  peux  vous  en  citer  des  traits  qui  vous  surprendrcmt,  et 
qui  je  vous  garantis  sur  ma  parole  d'honneur.     D'abord  c'est  que 
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lorsqa^  se  retirent,  la  cavalerie  s'en  va  la  premiere,  et  rartillerie, 
mel&  ^  un  pea  d'infanterie,  couvre  la  retraite.'  (YoL  viiL  p.  294.) 
When  the  Coalition  approached  the  Shine,  the  well-known 
propositions  of  Frankfort  were  offered  by  the  Allies  to  Napoleon, 
and,  though  reluctantly.  Lord  Aberdeen  assented  to  them.  A 
fiur  comparison  of  subsequent  dates,  and  a  just  review  of  the 
Emperor's  conduct,  will  acquit  the  Allies,  in  our  judgment,  for 
having  afterwards  evaded  these  conditions,  when  Caulaincourt 
straggled  to  claim  their  benefit ;  but  the  following  letter  irom 
Sir  Charles  Stewart  shows  how  heavily  the  obligation  weighed 
as  late  even  as  January  1814 : — 

'  I  mast,  however,  first  premise  that  I  shall  ever  deplore  not  only 
&e  manner,  bat  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Frankfort  negotiations :  we 
shall  find  them  hang  like  a  log  round  our  neck,  and  we  shall  in  vain 
try  (now  France  is  prostrate)  to  disembarrass  ourselves  from  those 
promises  we  have  voluntarily  shackled  ourselves  with  in  a  moment  of 
neither  cause  nor  necessity.  We  find  even  in  the  last  note  of  M.  de 
Canlaincourt  that  he  relies  upon  our  own  proposed  basis.  Can  nations 
(like  Buonaparte),  depart  from  the  line  they  themselves  chalk  out  ? 
A  despot  without  character  may  do  anything.  The  Powers  of  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  in  some  degree  uphold  themselves  by  the 
great  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and  moderation. 

'  Where  was  the  necessity,  if  the  state  of  France  as  to  her  beaten 
forces  was  actually  ascertained  (and  that  the  Austrian  Minister  could 
be  ignorant  of  this,  one  can  hardly  imagine),  of  a  furtive  negotiation 
at  Frankfort  which  every  hour  brings  on  its  more  baneful  effects  ? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  manner  in  which  we  are  committed,  influences 
present  ideas  and  fature  decisions  on  the  most  important  points  ? 
This  I  shall  hereafter  more  plainly  elucidate.'     (VoL  viii.  p.  498.) 

The  sword,  however,  was  thrown  into  the  balance,  and  the 
invafflon  of  France  determined  by  the  Allies.  The  fearful 
exhaustion  of  the  country  at  this  time  has  been  vividly  described 
by  M.  Thiers,  and  is  thus  portrayed  by  Lord  Burghersh,  a 
contemporary  observer: — 

'No  sihgle  act  of  hostility  has  been  committed  against  them,  and 
in  some  places  they  have  been  received  with  acclamations.  The 
people  of  the  country  express  a  most  anxious  hope  of  peace ;  they 
accuse  their  government  of  the  misfortunes  which  at  present,  as  for 
years  past,  have  weighed  upon  their  jcountry,  and  they  seem  desirous 
of  any  change  which  would  open  to  them  a  prospect  of  better  times. 
The  conscription  lately  decreed  by  Buonaparte  has  in  no  place  in  this 
part  of  the  country  been  attended  to.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is 
broken ;  they  seem  destitute  of  the  means  of  an  exertion.*  (Vol:  viii. 
p.  542.) 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  Napoleon, 
with  a  people  in  this  mood,  and  an  army  which  at  no  time 
in  this  campaign  exceeded  60,000  combatants,  should  have 
long  bade  defiance  to  his  foes,  and  even  nearly  destroyed  the 
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CoalitioD.  The  highest  admiration  is  due  to  tiie  genius  and 
heroism  which  wrought  these  wonders ;  nor  is  it  any  detraction 
to  point  out  that,  but  for  the  Allies'  numerous  blunders^  the 
result  could  never  have  trembled  in  the  balance.  But  the  arms 
and  counsels  of  the  Coalition  were  paralysed  by  mistrust  and 
division;  and  the  following  passage^  which  discloses  the  sprit 
in  which  they  opened  this  memorable  campaign*  explains  the 
opportunities  they  afforded  to  the  great  soldier  who  lay  in  their 
path,  and  accounts  in  part  for  his  splendid  exploits:  — 

*  For  the  moment,  all  plans  are  at  a  standstilL  The  army,  whidi 
has  marched  nearly  to  Basle,  may  have  to  come  back  again ;  in  shorty 
all  is  confusion.  Schwarzenberg  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  the  plans 
are  settled.  God  knows  when  that  may  be.  His  army  is  still  movingi 
and  in  a  very  short  time  will  be  placed  in  echelon  between  Stockach 
and  Basle.  It  is  impossible  for  him,  however,  to  enter  France  from 
thence,  threading  the  needle  between  the  fortresses  of  Hnnningeo, 
New  Brisach,  and  Strasburg  on  one  side,  and  the  doubtful  neutrality 
of  Switzerland  on  the  other.  I  cannot  write  more  at  this  moment ; 
you  shall  hear  from  me  by  the  first  opportunity.  You  may  guess 
how  things  are  here  by  the  contradictions  in  this  letter.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  three  weeks  ago  was  the  most  anxious  for  the  occo- 
pation  of  Switzerland.  The  plan  was  formed  upon  that  basis  ;  the 
army  was  moved.  He  has  now  tacked  about,  and  God  knows  what 
will  be  undertaken.'     (VoL  viii.  p.  409.) 

Such  facts  as  these  confirm  our  belief  that  the  independent 
command  of  Wellington,  and  his  occupation  of  the  South  of 
France,  were  amongst  the  main  causes  of  the  success  of  the 
Allies.  Had  he  been  merely  a  general  of  the  Coalititm,  placed 
somewhere  in  Belgium  or  Lorraine, — a  subordinate  of  Frederic 
William  or  Alexander, — his  army  might  have  been  idly  wasted 
in  false  manoeuvres  and  disastrous  operations,  while  Soult  and 
Suchet  must  have  been  set  free  to  act  on  the  Hank  or  rear  of 
the  Austrians.  What  would  have  been  the  probable  result,  had 
both  these  marshals  been  disengaged,  and  thrown  upon  the 
army  of  Schwarzenberg,  while  Napoleon  was  crushing' BlOcher 
on  the  Mame,  in  a  series  of  overwhelming  victories  ? 

Before  we  close  these  interesting  volumes,  we  would  say  a 
word  of  the  evidence  they  afford  of  the  Duke's  capacity  as  a 
military  administrator.  When  the  British  army  came  under  his 
command,  it  was  ill-organised  for  extensive  operations,  and 
antiquated  in  its  structure  and  equipments ;  its  commissariat 
arrangements  were  bad,  a  cumbrous  material  retarded  its  move- 
ments, and  its  general  oflScers,  though  personally  brave,  were  not 
habituated  to  active  service.  The  following  passage  describes 
one  of  the  chief  of  these  deficiencies :  — 

<  I  declare  that  I  do  not  understand  the  principles  on  which  oar 
military  establishments  are  formed,  if,  when  large  corps  of  troops 
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are  sent  out  to  perform  important  and  difficult  services,  thej  are  not 
to  have  with  them  those  means  of  equipment  which  they  require  and 
whick  the  estaUishment  can  afford,  such  as  horses  to  <kaw  artillery, 
and  drivers  attached  to  the  commissariat,  when  these  means  are  not 
wanted  at  home ;  and  what  is  more,  considering  that  the  number  of 
horses  and  drivers  in  England,  all  of  whom  the  public  could  com- 
nand  in  ease  of  emergency,  never  can  be  wanted  excepting  for  foreign 
•ervice. 

<  Abthub  Wklleslet.' 
(Vol  vi.  p.  87.) 

And  this  is  a  somewhat  humorous  account  of  the  value 
of  some  of  the  general  oflScers  who  were  to  encounter  Ney  and 
Maseena:  — 

'Really  when  I  reflect  upon  the  characters  and  attainments  of  some 
of  the  general  officers  of  this  army,  and  consider  that  these  are  the 
persons  on  whom  I  am  to  rely  to  lead  columns  against  the  French 
generals,  and  who  are  to  carry  my  instructions  into  execution,  I 
tremble ;  and,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  said  of  the  generals  of  his  day; 
**I  only  hope  that  when  the  eowmy  reads  the  list  of  their  names  he 

**  trembles  as  I  do."    and will  be  a  very  nioe  addition  to 

this  list!  However,  I  pray  God  and  the  Horse  Guards  to  deliv^ 
me  from  General and  Colonel .'    (VoL  vi.  p.  482.) 

By  degrees,  howefver,  l^ese  ill-ordered  elements  were  moulded 
mto  a  stmctufe,  beyond  comparison^  &r  its  size^  the  finest  and 
most  efficient  in  Eurojpe.  This  great. change  was  due,  in  part, 
to  the  general  experience  acquired  by  all,  in  part  to  the  con- 
fidence derived  from  success,  in  part  to  the  habit  of  perfect  * 
sabordination  which  has  always  distinguished  the  British  service, 
and  in  part  to  the  stringent  rules  against  pillage,  which  are  a 
feature  of  our  military  system ;  but  the  main  causes,  beyond  all 
dispute,  were  the  ascendancy  gained  by  Wellington  over  his 
troops  and  the  active  attention  with  which  he  regulated  the 
nnmerons  details  of  military  administration.  A  full  third  of 
these  volumes  is  taken  up  by  orders  and  directions  pro* 
vidiQg  for  the  wanta  and  improvement  of  the  soldier,  in- 
culcating discipline  and  exercise  in  drill,  and  giving  hints  for 
the  better  arrangement  of  the  various  departments  connected 
with  the  army.  No  just  ides  can  be  formed  of  the  greatness  of 
Wellington  as  a  commander  without  consulting  such  records 
as  these;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  judgment  and 
forethought,  be  was  not  surpassed  by  any  general  of  ancient 
or  modem  tames.  It  would  not,  however,  be  possible  to 
convey  a  notion  of  these  great  qualities  by  quoting  extracts ; 
and  for  full  information  upon  the  subject,  our  readers  must 
search  these  important  volumes. 
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Abt.  III.  —  1-  An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients.  By  the  Bight  Honorable  Sir  Geobge  Cobne- 
WALL  Lewis.     London :  1862. 

2.  Hyypfs  Place  in  Universal  History.  An  Historical  Inves- 
tigation, in  five  books.  By  Christian  C.  J.  Bunsen, 
D.Ph.  &  D.C.L.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Charles 
H.  CoTTRELL,  Esq.  M.  A.  Vols.  IIL  and  IV.  London :  1859, 

HPhe  attempt  to  construct  a  Science  of  Astronomy  appeared 
-^  to  Socrates  both  impious  and  absurd.  It  involved  an  in- 
trusion into  things  which  the  gods  had  veiled  in  impenetrable 
mystery  ;  and  the  curiosity  of  man  was  rightly  recompensed  by 
a  ^abel  of  conflicting  theories  worthy  only  of  a  society  of  mad- 
men. For  every  problem  each  man  had  his  own  solution;  and 
the  utter  want  of  agreement  was  itself  the  evidence  that  the 
end  proposed  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect  In  the 
field  of  ethics  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  effect.  Men  might  learn  to  know  something  of  themselves 
and  of  others,  and  so  to  determine,  in  some  degree,  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  action :  to  look  for  similar  results  in  astronomy 
was  a  sign  of  the  extremest  folly.  Time  has  curiously  changed 
the  terms  of  controversy.  Metaphysical  schools,  which  hc^ 
that  a  knowledge  of  motives  would  enable  us  to  foretell  the  acts 
of  men,  yet  admit  that  this  knowledge  is  scarcely  greater  now 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Socrates.  The  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  predicted  with  an  exactness  which  has  not 
been  attained  in  any  other  branch  of  science ;  and  the  very 
completeness  of  the  result  has  awakened  in  some  a  feeling  not 
altogether  unlike  that  of  the  Greek  philosopher.  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis  does  not  look  upon  astronomical  research  as  impious; 
but  he  regards  the  science  as  one  '  of  pure  curiosity,  directed 
^  exclusively  to  the  extension  of  knowledge  in  a  field  which 
^  human  interests  can  never  enter.' 

The  objection  is  partly  answered  in  his  own  pages.  It  may 
be  possible,  on  the  Ptolemasan  theory  of  the  universe,  to  de- 
monstrate a  certiun  order  in  the  outward  world,  and  so  to 
counteract  those  superstitious  fears,  the  extinction  of  which  he 
holds  to  be  one  of  the  chief  uses  or  ends  of  all  the  physical 
sciences.  But  as  long  as  the  scientific  hypothesis  rested  on  a 
foundation  which  might  fairly  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion, 
even  this  end  was  not  sufficientiy  attained.  In  accomplishing 
this,  the  Copemican  system,  as  completed  by  Newton's  theory 
of  gravitation,  would  not  have  been  without  practical  influence 
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on  the  afioirs  of  mankind,  even  if  it  had  done  no  more ;  but  the 
science  which  is  the  mother  of  the  art  of  Navigation^  and  on 
whichy  consequently,  the  intercourse  of  man  with  man  may  be 
said  to  depend,  cannot  be  dismissed  with  so  curt  a  sentence  of 
condemnation.  The  defence  of  modern  astronomy  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  its  bearing  on  material  interests.  The 
direct  education  of  the  mind  and  spirit  is  a  practical  end 
well  worth  all  the  toil  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it* 
Whatever  may  be  its  future  results,  the  past  history  of  the 
science  is  connected  with  questions  which,  important  at  all 
times,  have  in  our  own  day  become  questions  of  paramount 
interest.  The  history  of  almost  every  ancient  people  or  nation 
professes  to  explain  the  origin  and  application  of  astronomical 
science.  Roman  tradition  has  its  stories  on  the  growth  and 
changes  of  the  calendar.  With  similar  traditions,  the  history  of 
Ghreece  brmgs  before  us  the  theories  of  successive  philosophers, 
and  points  to  foreign  lands  as  the  sources  of  their  scientific 
knowledge.  We  find  the  admission  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  boasted  of  observations  extended  over 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  years,  and  claimed  to  have 
unlocked  the  secrets  of  heaven  to  the  star-gazers  of  Chaldtea. 
We  find  these  in  their  turn  vaunting  the  possession  of  obser- 
vations taken  during  nearly  fifteen  thousand  centuries;  and, 
both  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria,  we  have  a  history  based  upon  these 
compntations,  running  back  to  a  time  compared  with  which  the 
remoteness  of  the  Homeric  or  the  Yedic  age  would  be  but  as 
yesterday.  The  different  versions  of  these  chronicles,  agree- 
ing in  little  else,  agree  in  extending  the  past  existence  of 
man  over  myriads  of  years.  Their  assertions  may  be  incon- 
sistent, but  they  are  undeniably  distinct.  The  lifetime  of 
Menes  may  be  dated  three,  or  four,  or  five  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era;  but  the  unqualified  assertion  re- 
mains, that  he  was  the  first  human  king  of  E^pt,  and  that 
his  successors  can  be  severally  named.  Lists  of  these  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  dynasties  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
dd  chroniclers  or  historians ;  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  the 
scholars  of  the  last  and  the  present  century  to  compare  these 
notices  with  national  records  and  monuments  long  buried  or 
forgotten.  Their  language  was  dead ;  the  tradition  of  them  had 
been  lost  for  ages ;  but,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  difficulties, 
the  patience  of  modern  research  has  recovered  materials  for  re- 
constructing the  old  Egyptian  history.     By  their  aid  the  errors 

*  For  the  method  and  results  of  modern  practical  Astronomy  see  an 
Article  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Journal,  vol.  xci.,  on  National 
Observatoried. 
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of  foreign  writers  and  the  deficiencies  of  their  priestly  teachers 
have  been  satisfaotorily  corrected ;  and  scarcely  a  gap  renuiins 
to  be  filled  up  between  the   Macedonian  Ptolemies  and  the 
founder  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty.    Nay,  the  same  data  which 
have  enabled  French  and  German  scholars  to  determine  the 
course  of  history  up  to  the  time  of  Menes,  have  led  Baron  Bonsen 
back  to  a  period  preceding  that  of  Menes  by  more  than  5,000 
years,  and  have  revealed  to  him  the  duration,  not  merely  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  but  of  the  whole  human  race.    The  first  place 
of  human  sojourn,  the  physical  causes  which  drove  men  from 
their  first  abode,  the  origin  of  language  and  mjrthology,  of  reli- 
gion and  civil  government,  are  among  the  (Uscoveries  which 
nave  solved  for  Urn  the  great  problem  of  human  existence,  and 
furnished  the  reasons  for  whicn  alone  history  is  worth  studying. 
The  field  is  vast,  and,  doubtless,  it  has  great  attractions.     It 
is  something  to  be  able  to  connect  the  dim  traditions  of  distant 
ages  with  the  conclusions  of  geology  and  the  results  of  philolo- 
gical research.     It  is  something  to  show  how  long  man  has 
lived  upon  the  earth,  what  he  has  done  during  the  several  stages 
of  his  sojourn,  and  to  what  goal  the  human  family  is  tending. 
Still,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  one  thing  can  be  proved  on 
evidence  which  applies  only  to  another.     The  building,  which 
Baron  Bunsen  has  ingeniously  raised  on  the  foundations  laid  by 
Champollion  and  his  followers,  is  astonishing  enough.   We  gaze 
with  wonder,  if  not  with  awe,  at  the  colossal  wfdls  for  which 
Menes  and  Sesostris  furnish  bricks  not  less  sound  and  solid  than 
Amasis  or  Psammenitus.     It  is  hard  to  withhold  some  admi- 
ration from  a  philosophy  of  history  in  which  Semempsis  and 
Miebaes  become  as  real  as  Themistodes  or  Cleon,  and  in  which 
the  date  of  Nimrod,  some  ten  thousand  years  before  our  era, 
can  be  fixed  with   scarcely  less  certainty  than  that  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  the  doubt  yet  remains  whether  history 
is  really  a  fit  subject  for  the  happy  exerdse  of  divination  and 
combination*,  and  whether  we  are  justified  in  accepting  the 
necessity  of  throwing  ourselves  without  reserve  into  the  mind 
and  feeUngs  of  others  on  so  slight  a  chain  of  evidence.     If,  in 
place  of  all  other  convictions  and  all  other  hcts,  we  can  sub- 
stitute Bunsen's  ideas  on  history  generallv  and  on  I^pt's  place 
in  that  history, — if  we  can  accept  a  method  which  from  several 
dates  assigned  to  a  king  selects  one,  and  then,  finding  the  name 
of  that  king  on  a  monument,  assigns  the  latter  to  the  date  so 
obtained,  then  we  may  resign  ourselves  to  Bunsen's  guidance, 
and  meekly  believe  that  the  Egyptians  migrated  into  the  land  of 
the  Nile  thirteen  thousand  years  ago,  and  that '  in  the  forma- 

♦  Egypt's  Place,  voL  i.  p.  264.;  vol.  iii.  p.  155. 
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« tion  and  deposit  of  Sinism  (20,000 — 15,000 B.C.)'  we  discern  ^he 
*  earliest  poUrisation  of  religious  consciousDess.**  Baron  Bansen 
avows  himself  the  disciple  of  Niebuhr,  and  naturally  claims  all 
Niebuhr's  license  in  the  treatment  of  history.  But  Niebuhr 
was  dealing,  at  the  most,  with  but  three  or  four  centuries  of 
traditional  tales ;  and  these  were  ooncemed  with  a  state  of 
things  of  which  the  results  were  strictly  historical  Apart  from 
all  legends  of  the  Seven  Kings,  the  commonwealth  of  Borne 
points  to  an  earlier  nionarohy ;  but,  if  we  object  to  Niebuhr 
that  he  treats  Bomulus  and  Numa  sometimes  as  fictitious,  some* 
times  as  real  persons, —  that  he  assumes  the  existence  sometimes 
of  yearly  chronicles,  sometimes  of  national  epics, —  that  he 
draws  historical  inferences  in  one  place  from  statements  which 
he  had  treated  as  doubtful  in  another,  we  shall  see  that  his 
transgressions,  when  compared  willi  Baron  Bnnsen's,  are  but  as 
a  mote  to  a  beam.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
Herodotean  Sesostris  is  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
Sesoosis,  Sesorcheres,  and  Tosorthrus ;  but  the  deamess  of  the 
conclusion  will  not  explain  why  the  history  of  the  second  mil- 
lennium B.C.  should  be  judged  by  a  different  canon  from  the 
history  of  our  own  or  any  other  day.  When  a  writer,  taking 
the  conflicting  accounts  of  Sesostris,  Sethos,  and  Bamessesf, 
can  gravely  state  that  the  question  for  critical  inquiry  is  to 
determine  what  part  of  the  Sesostris-Sethosis  tradition  belongs  to 
Bameesee  and  wnat  to  hb  father  Sethos,  and  how  much  again  is  to 
be  abstracted  from  both  of  them  and  given  to  the  two  ^reat  rulers 
of  the  third  and  twelfth  dynasties,  it  is  time  to  insist  on  some 
definite  rule  by  which  we  may  distinguish  fact  from  fiction. 
"When  scholars,  however  leamea  or  estimable,  claim  to  pass  off 
as  history  a  patchwork  from  inconsistent  or  contradictory  chro- 
nicles, we  owe  a  debt  of  no  common  gratitude  to  those 
who  maintain  boldly  and  plainly  that  there  is  but  one  law 
of  historical  criticism,  and  that  we  dare  not  apply  it  more 
loosely  or  leniently  to  one  age  than  to  another.  History  has  its 
own  difficulties ;  but  they  do  not  lie  in  doubts  whether  we  are 
to  receive  as  evidence  for  one  time  what  for  another  we  should 
at  once  reject.  From  known  facts  we  may,  if  we  can,  draw  a 
new  inference.  We  may  rehabilitate  Themistocles,  or  Henry 
VIII.,  or  Frederic  the  Great ;  or  we  may  bring  forward  new 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  verdict  of  a  former  age  is  wrong,  so 
long  as  we  can  submit  that  evidence  to  as  stringent  a  test  as  the 
Acts  already  acknowledged.  But,  after  all,  the  difficulties  of 
history,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  confined  within  the  narrow 

•  Egypt's  Place,  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  t  I^*  ^^^'  ii^*  P-  ^^1. 
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bounds  of  three  or  four  generatious.  In  the  absence  of  wiitten 
records,  oral  tradition  may  preserve  a  tolerably  faitbfiil  account 
of  events  for  about  a  century.  Beyond  that  limit,  we  cannot 
assert  the  most  probable  event  to  be  wholly  historical ;  within 
it^  we  may  reasonably  accept  statements  which  in  themselves 
may  be  very  questionable.  The  whole  matter  turns  on  the 
credibility  of  witnesses ;  and  the  history  of  nations  must  there- 
fore be  measured,  not  only  by  the  standard  of  contemporary 
testimony,  but  by  the  degree  in  which  they  exhibit  the  historic 
faculty.  We  should  not  believe  on  the  authority  of  Homer  that 
Aphrodite  rescued  ^neas  from  the  battle-field,  or  on  that  of 
Herodotus,  that  deified  heroes  fought  against  the  Persian  hosts 
at  Delphi,  because,  on  points  like  these,  the  poet  and  the  his- 
torian are  not  competent  witnesses.  We  take  the  tale  of  the 
Feast  of  Attaginu?,  and  we  believe  at  once  that  Herodotus  so 
heard  it  from  Thersander ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  far 
Thersander's  imagination  may  have  pointed  its  moral  during 
nearly  half  a  century.  On  the  stories  of  Democedes  and  Histisos 
we  look  with  suspicion,  not  merely  because  they  contdn  some 
improbabilities,  but  because  they  come  in  great  part  from 
a  source  on  which  we  can  place  no  reliance,  let  here  we  are 
dealing  with  persons  whose  historical  character  we  can  as  little 
doubt  as  we  doubt  our  own.  From  these  we  have  to  turn 
to  a  people  who  at  no  time  exhibited  any  critical  faculty ;  a 

Stople  inured  to  all  the  monotony  of  Oriental  despotism,  and 
led  with  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  importance,  which  had 
been  grievously  mortified  by  some  incidents  in  their  history. 
We  have  to  take  into  account  the  paramount  influence  of  a 
sacerdotal  caste,  who  kept  in  their  own  hands  every  record, 
whether  civil  or  astronomical.  We  have  to  remember  further 
that  these  records  were  written  in  a  character  almost  incredibly- 
complicated,  that  they  were  preserved  partly  in  picture-writing, 
partly  in  a  symbolical  and  phonetic  alphabet,  and  that  the 
priests  who  professed  to  read  them  gave  different  accounts  at 
different  times  to  the  foreigners  who  came  to  them  for  informa- 
tion. And  then,  remembering  this,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  records  which  they  claimed  to  keep  were  really  historical, 
that,  in  addition  to  these,  they  had  a  historical  literature,  now 
lost,  and  that  their  ruling  desire  was  to  preserve  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  from  its  first  beginnings  in  uncorrupt  ititec^rity  ; 
and,  finally,  we  have  to  acquiesce  in  a  method  which  will  cut 
up  one  name  into  two  or  more  persons,  or  reduce  tAvo  or  more 
persons  to  one,  while  it  treats  kings  or  dynasties  sometimes  as 
successive,  sometimes  as  contemporaneous,  as  may  best  suit  a 
foregone  conclusion. 
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At  the  ontset,  therefore,  we  should  welcome  any  protest 
against  a  system  which  would  make  history  an  inexhicable 
liwyrinth.  Against  a  method  which  reconciles  contradictory 
accounts  by  extracting  some  of  their  differences,  we  are  preju- 
diced not  by  any  love  for  theories  of  our  own,  not  because  we 
are  unwilling  to  believe  that  men  have  lived  on  earth  for  ten, 
or  fifteen,  or  twenty  thousand  years,  or  that  language,  religion, 
and  government  may  have  required  millenniums  for  their  de- 
Telopment,  but  nmply  because,  if  we  yield  to  it,  we  must  be 
guided  by  rules,  or  rather  arbitrary  dogmas,  which  may  be  made 
to  yield  any  result  at  pleasure.  We  are  willing  to  accept  any 
suppontions  on  the  antediluvian  history  of  man  or  the  consoli- 
dation of  Egyptian  polity,  as  conclusions  more  or  less  probable. 
We  may  admit  that  calculations  drawn  from  variations  of  the 
earth's  orbit  may  explain  some  4)henomena  of  the  ancient  world ; 
but  it  is  absurd  to  infer  that  such  grounds  are  a  warrant  for 
firammg  an  exact  chronology,  and  even  more  absurd  to  think 
that  a  chronology  can  be  manufactured  without  history,  and 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  two  may  not  only  exist,  but 
ouffht  to  be  treated  separately. 

The  vast  fabric  of  Egjrptology  will  not  have  been  reared  in 
Tain,  if  its  only  result  is  to  call  forth  such  a  protest  as  tiiat  of 
Sir  Comewall  Lewis.  The  errors  of  a  generation  are  well  com- 
pensated by  a  dearer  apprehension  of  the  laws  of  historical  credi- 
bility. When  all  that  is  worthless  has  been  swept  away,  there 
will  yet  remain  in  Baron  Bunsen's  pages  much  that  is  profitable ; 
but  that  residuum  will  be  chiefly  speculation  rather  than  history ; 
and  it  is  well  that  his  chronological  arithmetic,  if  not  hb  hiero- 
glypbical  interpretations,  should  be  met  by  such  an  antagonist. 
No  protest  has  ever  come  more  opportunely.  From  Thebes 
and  Memphis,  from  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  a  flood  of  discovery 
threatens,  by  the  bulk  of  the  records  borne  in  upon  us,  to  overlay 
the  earlier  history  of  the  Western  world.  The  work  of  Hero- 
dotus, whose  object  was  to  relate  the  struggle  of  European 
freedom  with  Eastern  despotism,  has  been  buried  beneath  an 
obscure  mass  of  Persian  and  Assyrian  lore;  while  the  dis- 
cordant lists  of  old  chroniclers,  by  the  aid  of  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  have  furnished  matter  n>r  the  still  more  ponderous 
learning  of  the  Egyptologists.  How  much  more  tnere  may 
be  yet  to  come  we  cannot  tell ;  but  unless  future  researches  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  or  in  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjek  reveal 
something  different  in  kind  from  what  has  been  laid  bare 
already,  we  are  fairly  justified  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
value  of  the  treasures  spread  before  us.  The  perfect  decipher- 
ing of  the  hieroglyphics  (beset  although  it  appears  with  almost 
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hopeless  difficnlties),  the  unquestionlog  acceptance  of  all  that 
has  been  read  as  a  true  interpretation^  will  not  in  the  least 
degree  affect  the  conditions  of  the  controyamy.  The  monu* 
ments  have  bnt  added  one  more  version  to  those  which  we  had 
before;  they  have  supplied  no  criterion  whereby  we  may 
measure  the  credibility  of  the  latter.  We  have  stilC  as  we  had 
before^  to  deal  with  statements  some  of  which  may  be  facts  and 
some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  fictionSr  The  attempt  to  dis- 
entangle the  one  from  the  other^  and  so  to  accept  what  is  true 
and  reject  what  is  false^  is  as  much  or  as  little  justified  here  as 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  Trojan  dynasty  of  England.  Thej 
who  do  not  choose  to  mix  up  history  wiu  speculation,  wiU  re- 
cehe  as  golden  words  the  remark  of  Sir  Comewall  Lewis: — 

'  In  history,  as  in  philosophy,  it  is  important  to  fix  the  boundaries 
within  which  knowledge  can  be  attained,  and  not  to  waste  the  time 
of  writers  and  readers  in  vain  endeavours  to  determine  facts  of 
which  no  credible  testimony  exists,  and  of  which  the  memory  has 
perished.  Researches  into  ancient  history,  which  lead  to  marelj 
negative  results,  are  important  and  useful,  as  well  as  similar  re* 
searches  which  lead  to  positive  results.  They  distinguish  between 
fiction  which,  however  diverting,  instructive,  or  elevating,  can  never 
be  historical,  and  reality  which  is  a  necessary  attribute  of  a  historical 
narrative.'    {Astronomy^  p.  433.) 

The  task  undertaken  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  was  not  to  contro- 
vert the  conclusions  of  Egyptologists,  or  to  throw  suspicion  on 
interpretations  of  hieroglyphic  or  cuneiform  inscriptions,  but  to 
trace  the  history  of  astronomy  among  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  scientific  knowledge 
possessed  by  each.  His  searolung  and  elaborate  inquiry  lus 
brought  down  the  vaunted  wisdom  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It 
has  proved  that  astronomy,  with  the  latter,  resolved  itself  mto 
astrology,  while  by  the  former  it  was  used  more  for  religious 
than  civil  purposes.  Rome  claimed  neither  the  realitv  nor  the 
reputation  of  knowledge.  In  Greece,  the  history  of  the  sdenoe 
exhibits  speculation  issuing  perpetually  in  theories  based  not  on 
inductions  from  experience,  but  (with  scarcely  more  than  a 
single  exception)  on  some  arbitrary  hypothesis.  This  succession 
of  speculative  systems  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  has  examined  widi 
great  keenness  and  fullness  of  research.  Yet  the  thought 
tiiat  his  work  could  not  end  here,  may  well  have  come  in 
to  lighten  the  task  of  tracing  out  assumption  i^er  assumption 
and  fallacy  after  fallacy,  and  of  describing  cosmical  systems, 
many  of  them  differing  only  in  degrees  of  absurdity.  He 
has  proved,  indeed,  the  natund  superiority  of  the  Greek  in- 
tellect over  every  other.     He  has  shown  that  their  astronomy 
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was  as  mnch  their  own  as  the  rest  of  their  philosophy ;  but  the 
«pecid  importance  of  his  work  lies  in  the  criticism  which 
has  straek  at  the  roots  of  the  newly-discovered  or  recon- 
atmcted  history  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  The  direction  of 
this  attack  may  well  stnke  Egyptologists  with  dismay;  for 
unless  Sir  Comewall  Lewis's  position  can  be  overthrown,  all 
metence  to  a  real  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  before  the 
Dodecarchy  must  be  abandoned.  To  minds  in  which  the 
critical  faculty  is  weak  there  is  much  to  impart  to  these  con- 
fltructive  accounts  the  semblance  of  real  history.  The  dates 
are  predae;  the  notices  circumstantial;  and  the  names  of 
kings  in  the  lists  of  Herodotus  or  later  writers  are  found  in 
tombs  and  palaces.  For  many  readers  there  is  much  authority 
in  a  printed  book ;  for  many  more  there  is  still  greater  authority 
in  a  carved  inscription :  and  the  legitimate  inference  that,  if  in  a 
pyramid  be  found  the  name  of  one  to  whom  that  pyramid  is 
aacribedy  it  must  have  been  built  by  him  and  no  other,  is  held 
to  determine  also  that  he  lived  at  the  time  assigned  to  him.  If 
in  the  abeence  of  conflicting  accounts  this  might  perhaps  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  otherwise  when  the  same  name  is  assigned  in 
various  lists  to  different  generations,  or  centuries,  or  milieu- 
mums.  A  buildii^  cannot  assert  its  own  date ;  an  inscription 
IS  worth  nothing  more  than  a  manuscript.  The  inscriber  may 
have  been  either  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  the  event  re* 
corded,  or  under  some  temptation  to  misrepresent  it.  Li  most 
eases,  therefore^  it  becomes  necessary  to  test  monuments  by  the 
statements  of  contemporary  historians  rather  than  to  give 
weight  to  the  latter  because  they  agree  with  the  former.  If 
the  Egyptian  name  equivalent  to  Cheops  is  found  in  the 
pyramM  ascribed  to  Cheops  by  Herodotus,  it  is  a  reason  for 
thanking  that  Cheops  built  it;  but  if  we  find  that  Cheops  is 
assigned  to  three  several  dynasties,  we  cannot  determine  the 
time  of  its  erection  unless  the  pyramid  attests  its  era. 

If  the  criticism  of  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  appears  to  the  advo- 
cates of  constructive  history  to  sweep  away  much  available 
knowledge  or  block  up  a  mine  rich  with  materials  for  future 
diseoTery,  to  the  critical  historian  the  confusion  introduced  by 
Egyptologists  into  the  first  principles  of  evidence  may  reason- 
ably be  a  cause  of  much  greater  anxiety.  That  mind  must, 
in  truth,  be  w^k  which  can  complain  that  its  knowledge 
is  ciresmscribed  by  excluding  that  which  cannot  be  really 
ascertained.  It  is  a  question  not  of  feeling,  but  of  fact, — not 
of  speculation,  but  of  truth.  To  suppose  that  the  migration  of 
the  people  of  Menes  into  Egypt  took  place  in  the  eleventh  mil- 
lennium B*C.,  and  that  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  that 
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country  extended  over  more  than  a  thousand  years,  may  add 
symmetry  to  the  history  of  mankind ;  but  to  assert  either  as  a 
fact  is  to  substitute  the  pretence  of  knowledge  for  the  reality, 
and,  by  fettering  all  honest  thought,  to  check  all  genuine  pro- 
gress. The  course  of  recent  criticism  has  stripped  of  historical 
certainty  many  events  which  by  the  scholars  of  a  former  age 
were  never  called  in  question.  It  has  not  merely  swept  away 
legends  such  as  those  of  Brute  the  Trojan,  which  Milton  could 
not  bring  himself  altc^ether  to  sacrifice.     It  has  not  merely 

Et  aside  a  fiction  so  plaurible  as  the  Servian  constitution  at 
»me.  It  has  also  placed  a  stitmg  line  of  demarcation  between 
those  ages  for  which  we  have  no  contemporary  testimony,  and 
others  for  which  we  can  produce  it.  It  has  rejected  unspar- 
ingly events  or  narratives,  even  in  a  historical  age,  for  wnich 
adequate  proof  is  wanting.  The  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Bun  are  utterly  contradictory ;  but  the  fact  of  the  battle  it  is 
impossible  to  dispute.  We  accept  the  fact — we  reject  the  de- 
tails; and  the  lovers  of  myths  chaige  us  with  analysing  history 
into  vacancy.  If  the  legend  of  ThermopylaB  be  untrue  as  a  whole^ 
it  is  the  very  height  of  absurdity  to  make  up  our  own  version  and 
ding  to  it  If  the  mere  fact  of  the  battles  in  Thermopylie  be 
true,  and  all  the  details  uncertain,  common  sense  would  lead  us 
to  confine  our  belief  to  the  former.  Neither  history  nor  religion 
have  anything  to  fear  from  a  real  criticism.  If  Egyptology 
really  sets  aside  the  Babbinical  chronology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
all  that  is  of  authority  for  us  stands  as  it  stood  before.  If  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  is  by  it  extended  from  four 
to  fourteen  centuries,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  Bab- 
binical and  Septuaguint  chronologies  are  widely  divergent.*  We 
may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  die  Babbinicd  computation  to 
be  the  more  probable,  if  we  are  prepared  to  give  it  up  on  the 
production  of  weightier  evidence  agfunst  it  But,  as  compared 
with  the  theories  of  Egyptologists,  the  work  of  demolition  ac- 
complished by  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  is  really  a  work  of  con- 
struction. A  positive  benefit  is  gained  by  the  clearness  of 
proof  which  reveals  the  unsubstantial  texture  of  oral  tradition* 
The  conflicting  accounts  of  the  early  astronomy  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans  are  but  a  link  in  the  evidence  which  proves  how 
little  to  be  depended  upon  is  any  tradition  before  the  dawn  of 
contemporary  history. 

When  he  commenced  his  great  task  of  reconstruction,  Nie- 
buhr  sought  to  throw  an  air  of  reality  over  the  early  annals  of 
Borne  by  pointing  out  the  existence  of  an  accurate  chronolo* 

•  See  Edinburgh  Review,  voL  Ixxxiii.  p.  429. 
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gical  systenu  Forgetful  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  plausible 
fiction  may  palm  itself  off  as  real  history,  he  concluded  that  the 
Bomans  bad  a  year  of  twelve  months  before  they  used  the  deci- 
mestrial  year  of  Romulus.  The  latter,  he  thought,  was  em- 
pk^ed  in  connexion  with  the  secle  of  132  years,  which,  with 
the  eight*day  division  of  time  called  Nundiase,  they  received 
from  the  profound  astronomical  science  of  the  Etruscans. 
Then,  inasmuch  as  the  intercalation  of  a  month  of  three  Tuscan 
weeks  twice  in  the  cyclical  period  of  twenty-two  lustres  gave 
at  the  end  of  that  period  ^  a  surprisingly  close  approximation  to 
'the  true  time,' he  assumed  that  such  an  intercalation  was  in 
&ct  made.  But  on  the  year  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  on  the 
method  and  principle  of  intercalation,  on  the  origin  of  the 
months  and  of  the  nnndinsB,  the  ancient  writers,  taken  as  a 
whole,  are  full  of  contradictions.  No  means  of  determining 
uncertain  points  are  open  to  us  which  were  not  equally  acces- 
nUe  to  them ;  and  the  statements  of  men  living  two  or  three 
eenturies  from  a  time  which  had  no  written  literature  can  carry 
no  more  weight  than  those  of  writers  of  any  later  age.  The 
Fasti  of  Ovid  alone  present  a  bewildering  abundance  of  deriva- 
tions  for  the  names  of  the  months,  and  other  writers  were  not 
more  agreed  even  as  to  the  time  when  intercalation  was  first 
used  in  the  calendar:— 

'Licinius  Macer,  who  held  the  primitive  Roman  year  to  consist  of 
twelve  months,  stated  that  Romulus  was  the  aathor  of  intercalation. 
Jimias  Gracchanus,  who  assumed  a  primitive  decimestrial  year, 
snppoflcd  this  correction  to  have  been  introdaced  by  Servias  Tullius. 
Ctflsios  Hemina,  and  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  two  historians  who 
lived  in  the  second  century  b.  c.,  stated  it  to  have  been  first  estab- 
lished by  the  Decemvirs  in  451-49  b.  a;  while  Fulvius  Nobilicv 
placed  its  introduction  even  as  late  as  the  consulship  of  Manius 
Adtius  Glabrio,  191  b.  a,  only  two  years  before  his  own  consulship.' 
{Astronomy^  p.  43.) 

The  discordance  is  not  less  on  the  subject  of  the  nundinaes: — 

'Dionysins  describes  Romulus  as  the  author  of  the  nundins,  which 
was  a  market  held  at  Rome  every  eighth,  or  as  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed it,  every  ninth  day.  .  •  .  Cassius  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  a 
well-informed  historian  of  his  country*  who  flourished  in  the  second 
oentuiy  before  Christ,  referred  the  origin  of  this  institution  to  the 
amogement  made  by  Romulus  when  he  formed  the  joint  kingdom 
with  Tatius;  and  did  not  therefore  include  it  among  his  original 
institutions  at  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Cassius  Hemina,  a  his- 
torian of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  and  Yarro,  assigned  its 
establishment  to  Servius  Tullius.  Other  writers  considered  the  ob- 
servation of  the  nundinsB  as  a  market  day  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  to  have  originated  in  the  honours  paid 
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hj  the  plebs  to  the  manes  of  Serviiis,  the  ^ebeian  king,  on  the 
eighth  day.'    (Astronomy^  p,  57.) 

It  is  olear,  as  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  remarb,  that  those  who 
attributed  the  nundinas  to  Senrius  could  not  possibly  have  cod* 
nected  them  with  the  year  of  Komulns.  Of  Etruscan  scienoe 
nothing  nu»e  oaa  be  said  than  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
confin^  to  a  system  of  divination  from  lightning.  On  the 
whole,  the  same  uncert^nty  rests  on  the  early  astronomy  of  the 
Bomans  as  on  their  constitutional  history. 

The  my  th(dogy  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poems  has  a  ne«^ 
tive  value*  as  showing  that  the  Greeks,  in  what  is  called  the 
Heroic  Aee,  bad  no  complete  astronomical  system.  In  Hesiod 
the  earth  is  a  flat  sphere,  surmounted  by  a  solid  vault  in  whidi 
are  fixed  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  It  was  a  more  recent  myth 
which  explained  the  passage  of  the  sun  from  bis  place  of  setting 
to  the  East,  by  the  golden  cup  given  to  him  by  Henhasstus.  But 
while  the  Greek  mythology  exhibits  no  approach  to  any  sys* 
tematic  astronomv,  it  is  only  in  one  sense  true  that  it  had  litdi 
connexion  with  tne  heavenly  bodies.  Six  Comewall  Lewis  has 
curiously  inverted  the  case  when  he  asserts  that  the  p^^onifica- 
iioa  of  the  sun  led  to  his  being  rq^arded  as  a  universal  witness 
(p.  7.),  and  that  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  was  Apollo 
identified  with  Helios,  or  Artemis  with  the  moon  (p»  63.).  His 
general  argument  would  have  been  strengthened  by  a  doser 
examination  of  the  growth  of  Greek  mythology.  In  the 
Hesiodic  poems  we  have  an  account  of  a  lunation,  and  of 
the  occupations  to  which  each  stage  of  it  was  held  to  be 
£iivourable.  But  with  this  knowledge  of  a  recurring  mear 
sure  of  time  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  remarks  that  liie  poet 
still  appears  ignorant  of  any  calendar  of  months,  by  which  the 
time  of  year  can  be  described.  If  the  later  poets  identify 
Apollo  with  Helios,  they  revert  in  fact  to  an  earlier  notion ; 
but  that  notion  tells  of  the  sun  not  as  supplying  a  measure  of 
time,  but  as  a  bemg  endued  with  a  life  not  less  conscious  and 
personal  than  that  of  man. 

But  from  the  mists  of  the  mythical  ages  there  emerges  in 
Greece  (and,  as  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  rightly  insists,  in  Greece 
alone,)  an  astronomical  science  which  is  resllj  historical  and 
always  progressive.  While  the  names  of  Chaldssan,  Babylonian, 
and  Egyptian  astronomers  remain  wholly  unknown,  with  Thales 
begins  a  long  line  of  philosophers  who  contributed  to  the 
advance  of  practical  astronomy  as  much  as  they  failed  to  improve 
it  in  theory.  For  the  traditions  concerning  Thales  no  positive 
evidence  can  be  adduced.  Among  other  tenets  he  is  said  to 
have  held  that  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  stars  was  fed  hj  waterj 
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ezhalatbns ;  bis  practical  science  was  shown  in  his  prediction 
of  an  eclipse  which  broke  off  a  battle  between  the  armies 
of  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes.     But  the  statement  will  not  bear 
ariticism.     The  darkness  caused  by  a  solar  eclipse  does  not  bear 
oot  the  story  in  Herodotus:  and  if  it  is  stouige  tnat  Thales  should 
predict  it  to  lonians  who  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  event, 
it  is  still  more  strange  that  he  could  not  foretell  it  widiin  nar- 
rower limits  than  a  year.     But  the  tale  is  only  a  sample  of 
many  which  extol  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  earlier  Greek 
astroDomers.     To  his  disciple  Anaadmai^r  is  aacribed  the  dis- 
covery of  a  gnomon  or  sun-dial,  showing  the  time,  the  seasons, 
solstices,  and  equinoxes.    By  Anaximenes  the  diain  of  wild 
and  arbitrary  hypotheses  was  extended.     With  him  the  sun 
was  a  body  of  fire  and  in  shape  flat  like  a  leaf,  while  the 
moon,  being  fiery,  shone  witii  her  own  light,  and  the  form 
of  the  eaiiii  as  a  flat  trapezium   prevented  it  from  sinking 
in  space.     Imnroving  upon  him,  Heracleitus  taught  that  the 
stars   were  fed  by  exhalations  from  the  earth,  that  the  sun 
was  shaped  like  a  bowl,  and  that  its  width  was  not  greater  than 
that  of  a  man's  foot.      To  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the 
Eleatic  School,  is  aacribed  the  opinicm  that  the  stars  were  fiery 
douds,  lit  at  ni^t  like  coals,  and  put  out  in  the  morning,  and 
duit  ^e  sun,  resembling  these  in  subirtance,  was  likewise 
renewed  every  day.     Parmenides  spoke  of   the  universe  as 
coimsting  of  three  circular  bands  surrounded  by  a  solid  firma- 
ment like  a  wall,  and  first  taught,  it  is  said,  that  the  earth  was 
spherical  and  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  universe.    According 
to  Empedocles,  as  also  in  the  doctrine  of  Philolaus,  there  were 
two  SUBS,  one  in  the  invirible  sjdiere  below  the  earth,  the  other 
in  the  upper  hemisphere,  sharing  the  motion  of  the  invisible 
sun.     The  distance  of  the  moon  firom  the  sun  he  judged  to  be 
twice  as  great  as  its  distance  from  the  earth.     His  guess  was 
followed  up  by  later  philosophers,  sometimes  on  grounds  which 
were  strictly  astronomical,  sometimes  (as  by  the  Pythagoneans) 
on  mysterious  ideas  of  the  essential  power  and  virtues  of 
numbers.     Like   Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  the  teacher  and 
firiend  of  Perides,  held  that  the  earth  was  a  plane,  and  believed 
the  sun  to  be  a  mass  of  ignited  stone  larger  than  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.    From  him  probably  Thncydides  derived  his  knowledge 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place  at  tibe  new  moon,  and  an 
ecUpse  of  the  moon  when  it  is  folL     But  in  explaining  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  be  substituted  the  actbn  of 
mechanical  forces  in  place  of  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods ;  and 
-the  toflueoce  of  Pericles  hardly  sufficed  to  free  him  from  the 
charge  ci  in^nety. 
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It  was  at  this  stage  in  the  history  of  astronomy  that  Socrates 
interposed  his  protest  and  attempted  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  The  protest  appears,  at  first  sight,  an  unwar- 
ranted attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of*  the  human  mind.  It 
was,  in  reality,  the  result  of  that  clearness  of  mental  ybbn 
which  identifies  his  method  with  that  of  Bacon's  new  philosophy. 
With  a  zeal  which  no  one  before  him  had  ever  exhibited,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  uprooting  of  all  opinions  received  simply 
because  they  were  traditionary.  Bigorously  carrybg  out  in 
himself  that  purification  of  the  intellect  without  which  any  real 
advance  was  hopeless,  he  proclaimed  a  crusade  agaiost  all 
pretence  of  knowledge  without  the  reality,  and  entered  on  the 
warfare  with  an  earnestness  which  became  a  passion*  It  was 
not.  possible  that  truth  could  be  reached  by  guess-work ;  it 
was  equallv  impossible  that  men  could  know  things,  the  know* 
ledge  of  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  their  fisu^ulties.  That 
among  these  unattunable  things  we  must  place  the  science  of 
astronomy,  was  in  him  no  strange  or  inexplicable  assumption. 
A  long  series  of  philosophers  had  gone  before  him.  Each  one 
had  propounded  his  theory ;  and  in  none  of  their  many  schemes 
was  any  scientific  basis  discernible.  There  was  enough,  in  the 
lon^  array  of  short-lived  conjectures  and  in  the  pertinacity  with 
which  they  were  maintained,  to  induce  the  conclusion  that 
men  were  herein  meddling  with  what  they  had  no  right  to 
touch.  How  far  the  intellect  of  Socrates  resembled  that  of 
Bacon,  or  whether  it  was  equal  to  it,  we  need  not  now  determine^ 
but  Bacon  himself,  in  the  days  of  Anaxagoras,  would  probablv 
have  propounded  doctrines  not  unlike  those  of  Socrates.  Witn 
a  very  scanty  store  of  scientific  observations,  with  no  solid 
ground  for  extenrive  generalisations,  he  must  at  the  least  have 
maintwied  that  any  attempt  to  frame  a  theory  of  the  universe 
was  absurdly  premature.  The  protest  of  Socrates  virtually 
afiirmed  no  more;  but  he  rightiy  mterpreted  the  jealous  rivalry 
of  the  physical  philosophers  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  of 
lack  of  knowledge,  while  their  discor^nt  theories  strengthened 
a  religious  conviction,  that  if  they  could  not  learn  or  teach 
astronomy  without  squabbling  like  madmen,  it  must  be  because 
the  gods  did  not  choose  to  have  their  own  domain  invaded*  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Socrates  would  have  abandoned  this  notion^ 
if  astronomers  could  have  shown  him  that  their  scientific 
method  was  sound.  As  it  was,  he  admitted  that  a  practical 
knowledge  of  astronomy  ought  to  be  acquired,  and  so  left  the 
door  open  for  the  more  accurate  research  of  after  ages.  He  may 
perhaps  have  shared,  as  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  thinks,  the  pre- 
judices of  his  time;  but  his  assaults  on  groundless  theories 
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directed  the  intelleot  of  later  philosophers  into  a  better 
channel,  and  gave  the  earnest  of  that  scientific  harvest  which 
we  are  reaping.  The  portrait  of  Socrates  as  exhibited  in  the 
plays  of  Aristophanes  was  a  ludicrous  and  malignant  carica- 
ture. The  injustice,  if  not  so  g^reat,  is  scarcely  less  strange, 
which  has  led  modem  writers  to  identify  his  philosophy  with 
that  of  Seneca.  The  issue  of  his  trial  must  midnly  be  laid 
to  his  own  charge ;  but  he  certainly  never  attempted  to  divert 
men  from  all  that  may  render  life  useful  and  happy  into  the 
r^ons  of  a  transcendental  philosophy.  The  theories  of  later 
astronomers  were  certunly  not  more  arbitrary  than  those  which 
had  been  propounded  before,  while  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
accurate  and  methodical  observation.  Even  in  his  own  time  a 
great  reform  of  the  Athenian  calendar  was  effected  by  the 
cycle  of  Meton. 

If  the  groundwork  of  Ghreek  astronomy  was  wrong,  still 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Epicureans,  who  never  took  the  trouble 
to  reason  at  all,)  the  oondusions  drawn  by  astronomers  from 
their  premisses  were  strictly  logicaL  They  were  all  of  them 
efforts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens ;  and  if  they 
succeeded  in  explaining  any,  it  was  a  positive  benefit,  whidi 
modem  historians  of  science  are  too  much  disposed  to  under- 
valne.  The  philosopher  who  held  the  sun  to  be  no  wider 
than  his  foot,  did  good  service  if,  even  on  an  erroneous  hypo« 
thesis,  he  put  into  clearer  light  any  motions  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  The  Epicurean  alone  stood  aloof  from  real  progress, 
when  he  clung  to  the  tenets  of  Anaximenes  or  Heracleitus, 
because  he  chose  to  substitute  what  he  called  common  sense  for 
the  Mow-minded  technicalities  of  the  philosophers.'  If  the 
Pythagoraeans  arranged  the  universe  from  ideas  of  the  mystical 
properties  of  numbers  and  sounds,  yet  from  their  arbitrary 
starting  point  they  displayed  a  force  of  reasoning,  of  which  at 
the  least  we  have  no  evidence  among  the  astronomers  of  Asia 
or  of  Egypt. 

On  the  subject  of  astronomy,  the  opinions  of  Plato  were  not 
in  advance  of  the  generally  received  theories.  If,  as  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis  thinks,  Plato  asserts  nothing  more  in  the 
TimsBus  than  that  the  stationary  earth  is  wound  or  twined  like 
a  ball  of  thread  round  the  immaterial  axis  of  the  universe,  it 
seems  equally  probable  that  his  subsequent  change  of  mind,  if 
true  in  fact,  was  owing  to  the  adoption  not  of  any  heliocentric 
system  but  of  the  Pythagorsean  hypothesis  of  a  central  fire, 
round  which  the  earth  with  the  sun  and  the  whole  starry  heaven 
revolves.  But  with  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  the  scientific  astro- 
nomy of  the  Greeks  b^an  to  move  in  a  path  more  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  method  of  Socrates.  If  it  did  not  altogeth» 
abstiun  irom  theorising,  it  founded  its  theories  on  wider  and 
more  careful  observations.  With  him  originated  the  first  syste- 
matic explanation  of  the  periodic  motions  of  the  planets,  which, 
as  he  asserted,  were  made  in  solid  revolving  spheres.  This  hypo- 
thesis  of  revolving  spheres,  while  confined  to  die  movement  of  the 
fixed  stars,  was  simple  and  intelligible  enough.  When  it  came  to 
be  extended  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  the  multiplication  of 
these  spheres  became  a  necessity ;  and  in  the  lose  of  simplicity, 
as  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  remarks,  the  system  lost  its  cluef  re- 
commendation. The  intricacy  was  ftirther  increased  by  Cal- 
lippus,  who  added  seven  spheres  to  the  twenty^six  of  Eudoxus. 
The  astronomy  of  Aristotle  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  the 
additions  whbh  it  made  to  scientific  knowledge,  as  because  it 
formed  one  portion  only  of  a  philosophy  which  sought  to 
embrace  all  human  learning.  With  him,  as  with  Plato,  the 
earth  was  fixed  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  which,  like 
Eudoxus,  he  held  to  be  composed  of  revolving  spheres.  The 
motion  of  the  bodies  placed  in  these  spheres  was  measured  by 
their  distance  from  the  centre — that  of  the  outermost  spheres 
being  the  most  rapid  and  the  most  simple.  But  Aristotle  saw 
that  the  motions  of  some  of  the  planets  were  more  intricate 
than  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  which  he  believed  to  be  more 
distant  from  the  external  sphere.  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty he  found  in  the  conscious  life  ci  the  stars,  owing  to 
which  '  each  orb  accomplishes  its  circuit  according  to  the  best 
^  means  at  its  command.'  From  the  gravitation  of  matter  to  a 
centre  he  inferred  the  sphericity  of  the  earth ;  and  the  com- 
parative smallnese  of  its  size  he  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a 
slight  change  of  distance  to  north  or  south  changes  the  position 
of  the  fixed  stars  in  those  directions.  His  system  was  in  fact 
substantially  that  which  under  the  name  of  Ptolemy  maintained 
its  ground  till  it  was  finally  set  aside  by  that  of  Copernicus. 
It  was  supported  by  the  close  and  powerful  logic  of  Euclid ;  and 
in  Galen's  day  the  demonstration  was  as  thoroughly  believed  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Against  this  system  one  remark- 
able protest  was  raised  by  Aristarchus  of  Samos.  Unlike  the 
Pythagorseans,  who  made  earth,  sun,  and  stars  revolve  round 
the  central  fire,  Aristarchus  propounded  a  theory  which  needed 
only  Newton's  hypothesis  of  gravitation  to  complete  the  system 
of  modem  astronomy.  From  Archimedes,  who  himself  rejected 
it,  we  learn  that  Aristarchus  believed  the  earth  to  revolve  in  a 
circle  of  which  the  sun  was  the  immovable  centre,  the  fixed 
stars  being  also  motionless — that  he  assigned  to  the  earth  a 
rotation  on  its  own  axis,  and  that  he  explained  the  apparent 
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ftoniial  motion  of  the  sun  in  the  ecBptic  hj  supposing  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  to  be  inclined  to  its  axis.  Like  Ajoaxagoras, 
Aristardms  was  held  hj  his  opponents  to  be  guilty  of  impiety ; 
bat  men  were  more  tolerant  then  than  in  the  days  of  Pericles  or 
Galileo ;  and  Cleanthes  could  only  vent  in  words  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  boldness  which  dared  to  set  the  hearth  of  the 
nniverBe  in  motion. 

The  Alexandrian  school  of  astronomy  is  preeminently  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Eratosthenes,  Apollonius,  Hip-* 
parohus,  and  Ptolemy.  Between  the  two  latter  there  inter- 
Tcned  a  period  of  nearly  SOO  years,  during  which  the  practical 
aatronomy  of  the  Greeks  made  little  progress.  But,  in  the 
wocds  of  Sir  Comewall  Lewis,  it  had  already  achieved  some 
signal  triumphs  oyer  the  superficial  impressions  of  the  senses ; 
and,  lacking  many  modem  inventions  (more  especially  the  clock 
and  the  tekscope),  it  accomplished  fully  as  much  as  could  be 
expected  fix>m  it.  The  doctrine  of  epicycles,  which  ApoUonius 
substituted  for  that  of  revolving  spheres  as  applied  by  Hip- 
parchus,  had  explained  in  detail  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
moon;  and  the  Greeks  had  learned  to  regard  the  earth  as  a 
solid  sphere,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  as  moving  uniformly  in 
circular  orbits.  To  measure  fairly  the  value  of  the  results  so 
sained,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's 
Igore  is  now  a  matter  of  physical  geography.  The  problem  has 
been  solved  by  the  experience  of  the  eye : — 

'With  the  ancients  it  was  otherwise.  This  doctrine  with  them 
rested  almost  exclusively  on  astronomical  groands,  and  it  was  only 
reached  bv  a  gradual  advance  of  astronomical  reasoning.  The  con- 
ception of  the  fixed  stars  as  revolving  in  a  solid  sphere  round  the 
earth  was  perhaps  not  difficult  of  attainment ;  but  the  reduction  of 
the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  planets  to  circular  orbits,  was 
far  removed  from  ordinary  ideas,  and  implied  deep  concentrated 
thought  and  scientific  abstraction.  The  theory  of  composite  spheres 
devised  by  Eudoxus,  and  developed  by  Callippus  and  Aristotle,  was 
ingenious,  and  required  much  geometrical  resource;  but  it  was 
intricate,  and  it  failed  in  the  essential  point  of  expliuning  all  the 
phenomena.  The  Apollonian  and  Hipparchian  theory  of  eccentrics 
and  epicycles  proceeded  on  the  same  astronomical  basis;  it  was 
more  intricate^  but  it  exhibited  more  geometrical  subtlety,  and  it 
accomplished  the  important  end  of  explaining  all  the  known  pheno- 
mena/   {AUronomy^  p.  210.) 

If  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  that  the  simpler  scheme  of 
Aristarchus  fiuled  to  supplant  a  system  so  complicated.  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis  bids  us  remember  that  his  hypothesis,  like 
that  of  Copernicus,  appeared  to  contradict  both  our  reason  and 
the  evidence  of  our  senses.     It  is  natural  to  conceive  that  a 
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revolving  body  is  influenced  hj  that  round  which  it  turns  and 
must  always  be  directed  to  it  as  to  a  centre.  Copernicus  himself 
'  supposed  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  always  turned  towards  the 
'  sun.  It  was  reserved  to  Kepler  to  propound  the  hypothesis 
'  of  the  constant  parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis  to  itself.' 

The  origin  of  the  Greek  science  of  astronomy^  which,  with 
all  its  strained  and  groundless  guess-work,  exhibits  the  real 
efforts  of  men  to  discern  the  laws  of  the  universe,  involves 
questions  connected  directly  with  the  history  of  the  great 
empires  of  the  Eastern  world.  Was  it  from  the  first  as  com- 
pletely their  own  as  their  art,  their  poetry  and  their  freedom?  or 
had  the  keen  intellect  and  quick  imagination,  which  clothed  in 
its  garb  of  exquisite  beauty  a  mythology  shared  in  common 
with  the  Soman  and  the  Teuton,  simply  moulded  into  system 
scientific  ideas  which  it  had  received  elsewhere?  The  Egyptian 
in  this  case  claimed  to  be  the  teacher;  and  the  later  Greeks 
made  no  resistance  to  the  claim.  It  renudns  to  be  seen  whether 
it  had  any  foundation  in  fact 

By  Thales,  who  is  stated  to  have  gwied  his  knowledge  in 
Egypt,  the  Egyptians  are  also  said  to  have  been  taught  how  to 
measure  the  pyramids.  The  assertion  is  not  more  likely  than 
that  he  discovered  the  seasons;  and  his  speculations  on  the 
risings  of  the  Nile  would  not  prove  that  he  had  even  seen  it 
Sir  Comewall  Lewis  remarks  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  caused  by  the  Etesian  winds  without  men- 
tioning Thales ;  and  the  phenomenon  was  one  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  Greek  observers  in  generaL  The  reports  of 
the  sojourn  of  Anaxagoras  in  Egypt  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis 
affirms  to  be  a  mere  figment  of  later  writers.  The  words  of 
Marcellinus  would  equally  authenticate  the  golden  thigh  of 
Pythagoras.  The  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Metonic  cycle  rests 
on  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast  on  a  passage  of  the  astro- 
nomical poet  Aratus.  Democritus  of  Abdera  unquestionably 
visited  Egypt  as  well  as  other  countries;  but  he  affirms  his 
own  superiority,  whether  to  Egyptians  or  others,  in  geomet- 
rical demonstrations.  Plato,  who  speaks  of  some  of  the  planets 
as  being  first  named  by  Egyptians,  yet  calls  them  by  names 
which  are  distinctively  Greek.  The  accounts  given  of  the 
visit  of  Eudoxus  are  inconsistent;  and  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  he  could  not  have  been  in  Egypt  in  company  with  Plato; 
but  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  admits  that  the  fact  of  the  visit  is 
well  attested,  ^  that  the  Egyptians  preceded  the  Greeks  as  prao- 
'  tical  observers  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  that  they  had  at  the 
*  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ,  accumulated  a 
^  larger  stock  of  astronomical  facts  than  their  more  ihtelligent 
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*and  more  scientific  neighbours*  (p.  157 A  He  adds,  however, 
that  Aristotle  makes  no  mention  of  Egyptian  astronomical 
treatises,  or  indeed  of  anything  received  from  them  in  Writing. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  Aristotle  or  later  writers  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Egypt;  and  the  plea  that  they  revealed  to 
Hipparchus  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  discovered  by  that 
illastrions  astronomer,  Sir  Cornewali  Lewis  pronounces  to  be  a 
purely  gratuitous  assumption.  On  the  visit  of  Pythagoras  he 
remarks  that,  like  the  mediteval  chroniclers,  each  successive 
writer  seems  to  know  more  than  bis  predecessors.  But  if 
Bgypt  was  not  the  parent  of  Greek  astronomy,  it  cannot  claim 
with  greater  truth  to  have  originated  that  of  Rome.  It  is  said 
that  Csosar,  who  wrote  a  learned  treatise  on  the  motions  of  the 
stars,  received  iiMruction  in  Egypt;  but  he  received  it  not  at 
the  hands  of  Egyptian  priests,  but  in  the  Greek  school  of 
Alexandria. 

If  the  relative  precedence  of  Egjrptian  and  Asiatic  astrono- 
mers were  to  be  determined  by  their  own  assertions,  we  should 
have  simply  to  reject  a  mass  of  claims  and  counter-claims,  all 
equally  incredible  and  absurd.  The  wildest  legends  may  have 
some  foundation  in  fact  The  tale  of  Troy  may  conceivably 
have  arisen  from  some  historical  war ;  but  no  test  is  at  hand  by 
which  we  may  sever  the  facts  from  the  fable.  We  can  make 
nothing  out  of  statements  which  tell  us  that  Zeus  Belus  taught 
the  Syrians  astronomy,  or  that  Egyptian  and  Chaldasan  ob^r- 
vations  extended  over  three  or  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
years.  The  legend  that  Belus,  son  of  Libya,  led  a  colony  from 
Egypt  to  Babylon,  may  mean  that  the  people  and  the  science  of 
the  latter  country  are  older  than  the  former ;  but  we  cannot 
afiBrm  or  deny  it  The  debt  due  from  Greece  to  Egypt  was 
expressly  repudiated  by  Hipparchus;  but,  if  taken  in  their 
widest  meaning,  the  statements  of  Greek  writers  come  to  no 
more  than  this, —  that  in  their  time  the  Egyptians  had  amassed 
a  store  of  astronomical  observations, —  that  they  had  a  calendar 
scarcely  so  accurate  as  the  Greek, —  and  that  they  used  sun- 
dials for  the  notation  of  time.  The  accounts  of  Herodotus^ 
Diodorus,  and  Strabo  do  not  agree  as  to  the  length  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  or  the  number  of  its  days.  K  there  is  nothing 
to  contradict  Herodotus,  when  he  says  that  the  Egyptians  were 
careful  in  recording  the  occurrence  of  unusual  phenomena,  there 
are  yet  the  more  significant  facts,  that  no  single  Egyptian  as- 
tronomer is  known  to  us  by  name,  and  that  even  Ptolemy 
never  mentions  any  observation  made  by  a  native  Egyptian.* 

♦  Astronomy,  p.  287. 
VOL.  CXYI.  NO.  CCXXXV.  H 
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Thejlmd  kid  up  materials  for  fK^ieiitific  iaduotion;  and<^tib68a 
the  Greeks  may  doubtless  have  availed  themsdves.  Of  an 
Egyptian  astronomy  which  attempted  to  explain  the  movements 
of  the  heavens,  there  is  not  the  faintest  tcaee.  With  the  records 
of  phenomena  they  began;  and,  in  accordance  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  Eastern  intellect,  with  these  they  ended 
The  most  that  can  be  said  for  Egypt  is  that,  if  its  science  was 
meagre  and  its  influence  weak,  they  seem  both  to  have  been  at 
the  least  harmless. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Babylonians. 

<  If  the  East  could  not  give  seience  to  the  West,  it  oonld  give 
superstition.  If  it  could  not  give  tstronoaiy,  it  coald  give  astpe- 
kgy.  Thoogh  it  conld  not  guide,  it  could  pervert  the  fanauss 
intellect  Its  soil,  though  incapable  of  producing  plants  fit  for  the 
food  of  man,  could  generate  poisons.'    {Astronomy^  p.  291.) 

The  great  gift  of  Syrian  science  was  the  boon  of  geneiUiae 
astrolo^.  The  Egyptians  drew  from  the  da^  of  buth  omens  of 
the  life  which  was  to  follow ;  but  these  signs  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  stars.  The  Greeks  obsdred  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  Ihey  went  no  further  than  to  associate  them  with 
the  recurrence  of  certain  seasons,  and  to  see  in  them  tokenB  of 
atmospheric  cbanps.  The  divination  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  lay  in  l£e  interpretation  of  orades  and  dreams,  in 
augury  and  meteoric  signs,  as  well  as  jnodigies  of  every  kind. 
It  was  the  special  work  of  Chaldaoan  astronom^ns  to  Imk  the 
fortunes  of  man  with  the  position  of  phmets  at  his  birth,  and  to 
draw  out  into  elaborate  system  a  snperstiticm  which  more  thtn 
almost  any  other  dwarfs  and  cripples  the  human  intellect 
Against  this  system  the  Greek  astrononran  ndsed  their  voice ; 
tlie  laws  of  Rome  forbad  its  practice*  But  the  super^tion  of 
Sulla  was  a  type  of  the  temper  of  his  countrymen ;  and  the 
Ghreeks,  instead  of  regarding  the  rising  of  stars  as  accompanying 
signs,  had  only  to  look  on  than  as  the  causes  of  atmospherio 
change,  to  open  the  door  for  the  astrological  system  of  Assjrria. 
In  Egypt  then  that  system  was  an  exotic,  not  less  than  at 
Athens  or  Rome ;  but  Egyptian  vanity,  or  the  wddmeas  of 
Egyptian  intellect,  was  daisied  by  the  mysterions  art;  and 
forged  treatises  sprang  up  in  abundimoe  to  prove  that  it  was  of 
ancient  and  indigenous  growth. 

But,  whether  harmless  or  hurtful,  the  scienoe  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  is  inseparably  linked  with  their  civil  history.  The 
scientific  literature  of  those  countries  has  periled,  if  it  ever 
existed ;  and  the  record  of  events,  whether  drawn  from  written 
lists  or  monumental  inscriptions,  ceases  to  be  of  positive  value, 
unless  they  can  be  ranged  in  true  chronological  order.     The 
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wets  of  tbe  Oveek  Iieroio.age  had  Bome  aoquamtanoe  with  the 
laBd  <if  the  Nile;  b«t  it  was  not  before  the  days  of  Psamme- 
ikdias  that  tbe  coimtrj  was  leally  opened  to  Gveek  coaimeroa, 
•omuch  before  those  of  Amaaisthfl^  we  ean  he  said  to  approaoh 
M  oontemporarf  hietorjr.  How  far  beyoad  that  time  their 
«8tvofiomical  ofaKrratioiis  extended,  can  be  detenniiked  only  <»i 
aome  real  knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  the  country. 

That  history  has  be^si  reeoveied  or  raoonstmoted  by  modem 
Egyptolc^^ists,  and  the  resalts,  it  vonld  seem,  are  these.  In 
A  paradise,  whose  soodiem  boondary  was  the  40di  degiee  of 
northern  latitode,  bat  in  whioh,  nevi^rtheless,  flowed  the  Tigris 
aad  Enphrates,  nan  (or  at  least  that  stock  fron  whidithe  Aryan, 
SeflEiitae,  acnd  Turanian  xaces  aUIra  are  spmng)  came  into  being.* 
But  Virgil  teUs  us  tiiat  the  world  was  bom  in  tbe  genial  days 
oi  spring;  and  it  woukl  be  monstroas  to  suppose  that  man 
would  be  created  in  a  temperature  which  could  not  fail  to  stunt 
Jus  growth  and  dwarf  his  mtelleet.  Now  astronomers  say  that 
the  greatest  deriations  of  the  earth's  axis  fall  in  cycles  of 
^1,000  years ;  and  ^  the  oonseqaenoe  of  these  deviations  is  a 
'  olnnge  of  the  proportions  of  eold  and  heat  at  the  poles,  the 
'  greatest  of  which  gives  eight  days  more  cold  or  heat.'t  The 
y«mr  1248  of  our  era  marked  tiie  end  of  one  of  these  periods. 
By  calculating  backwards  5250  years  from  1248  we  arrive  at 
a  time  when  the  seasons  in  the  northern  hemisphere  were  in 
equilibrio.  So  agidn  in  B.C.  9252  tbe  cold  bad  attuned  its 
maidmum,  and  B.a  19752  marks  therefore  the  most  favourable 
time  next  preceding.  This  then  was  the  birth  year  of  mankind. 
In  those  days  all  beyond  53"*  N.L.  was  an  open  sea,  in  which 
the  Ural  stood  oat  as  an  island ;  and  in  the  country  which  lay 
^  the  south  of  it,  between  the  60th  and  100th  meridians  of 
longitude,  the  foundations  of  human  society  were  laid.  Here 
language  was  evolved  from  that  consciousness  of  a  personal 
Grod  and  of  a  living  law  of  causation,  which  alone  rendered 
dther  language  or  religion  possible.}  Here,  at  the  end  of  the 
£rst  5000  years,  ^  the  earliest  polarisation  of  religious  consciou»- 
*  ness  issued  in  that  formatbn  of  pure  a^lutinative  speech  which 
^  was  tbe  Eastern  polarisation  of  Simsm ; '  and  the  germs  of 
mythology  became  visible  ^  in  the  substantiation  of  inanimate 
^tiungs  and  properties/ §  But  the  unfavourable  time  was 
drawing  nigh ;  and  the  eight  days  more  of  cold  in  the  middle  of 
the  elevenm  millennium  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  convulsion  of 
nature  which  expelled  man  from  his  first  home,  and  froze  while 

•  Egypt's  Place,  vol,  iv.  p.  537.  f  lb.  vol  iv.  p.  53- 

t  lb.  vol  iv.  p.  554.  §  lb.  vol  iv.  p.  846. 
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it  droTe  back  the  open  northern  sea.  The  great  stream  of  mi- 
gration began  to  flow  westwards ;  but  Egypt  had  been  already 
peopled  by  settlers,  who  had  therefore  no  traditions  of  a  flood. 
In  the  millennium  preceding  that  catastrophe,  Egyptian  nation- 
ality bc^an  in  the  foundation  of  Nomes  or  independent  tribes, 
and  in  Osirism,  or  the  psychical  element  of  religion.  The  year 
9086  B.C.  clos^  the  republican  period ;  and  a  dynasty  of  sacei^ 
dotal  kings,  who  reigned  down  to  7231,  was  followed  by  t 
series  of  elective  monarchs,  and  these  by  a  double  contem- 
poraneous line  of  hereditary  princes,  whose  rule  ended  in  3624, 
when  under  Menes  all  Egypt  was  united  under  a  single  goveni* 
ment.  This  period  marks  the  introduction  of  animal  worship 
and  the  beginning  of  Egyptian  literature.  The  dynasty  of 
Menes  ended  with  the  fiftib  king,  Pemphos,  in  B.C.  3434.  To 
the  second  or  third  dynasty  belongs  Gosormies  or  Sesostoni^ 
the  great  lawgiver,  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus,  B.c.  3319,  and 
Mares  Sesorcheres,  the  builder  of  the  oldest  pyramid  of  Dasbnr. 
In  the  fourth  are  found  Saophis  IL,  the  builder  of  the 
largest  pyramid,  and  Menkeres  L,  who  built  the  third  pyramid.* 

*  The  Egyptologists  affirm  that  the  names  Suphis  and  Menkeres 
have  been  deciphered  in  the  pyramids,  of  which  Herodotus  mentions 
Cheops  and  Mykerinus  as  the  builders.  If  it  may  therefore  be  held 
that  kings  so  named  raised  these  structures,  the  pyramids  tell  as 
nothing  to  fix  their  date.  A  comparison  of  them  with  other  Egyp- 
tian buildings  may  assign  them  to  a  particular  age  on  architectural 
evidence ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  on  such  evidence  that  the  pyramids 
belong  to  the  earliest  period  of  Egyptian  architecture,  we  should  have 
some  approximate  notion  of  the  time  at  which  these  kings  lived. 
Sir  Comewall  Lewis  has  examined  minutely  the  reasons  for  assuming 
the  great  antiquity  of  buildings  in  £gypt,  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  placing  any  of  them  at 
a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  boilding  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
1012  B.  c.  (Astronomy^  p.  440.)  This  conclusion  has  been  received 
by  some  with  <  profound  astonishment.'  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  Sir 
Comewall  Lewis  does  not  fix  their  date.  His  assertion  is  simplj 
that  we  have  no  historical  warrant  for  assigning  to  them  any  greater 
age.  Architectural  evidence  will  only  give  the  order  of  styles. 
Supposing  that  English  history  were  a  blank,  we  might,  by  a  diligent 
comparison  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  buildings,  assert  that  the 
nave  of  Durham  was  older  than  that  of  Westminsta:,  and  the  latter 
than  the  chapel  of  Henry  VIL  But  unless  we  could  further  com- 
pare them  with  similar  buildings  in  other  lands,  of  which  the  date 
was  historically  ascertained,  we  could  not  assign  them  to  any  par- 
ticular century,  still  less  to  any  particular  part  of  a  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  pyramid  kings  reigned  from  about  913  to 
813  B.  c.  Other  writers  assign  to  them  an  earlier  date*  Astrcmo- 
mers,  who  tell  us  that  3970  years  ago,  the  star  y  Draconis  fulfilled 
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To  the  sixth  dynasty  (b.c.  2953 — 2948)  belongs  Nitocris,  the 
losy^cheeked  queen,  whom  Herodotus  confounded  with  the 
Greek  Hetaera  of  an  age  not  much  preceding  his  own.  The 
second  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  is  Sesortosis  Ammenemes 
(2755 — 2733),  in  whose  reign  the  regal  power,  with  that  of  the 
miests,  was  consolidated  by  his  viceroy  Joseph, — the  arrival  of 
Jacob  in  ^ypt  taking  place  B.C.  2743.  He  was  followed  by 
Sesortosis,  the  author  of  the  Camd  system*  and  the  land-tax. 
The  vear  2547  marks  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Amalika  or 
Amalekites,  assisted  by  the  Philistaaans.  The  Hycsos  dynasties, 
then  established,  held  the  native  princes  as  their  tributaries  for 
about  900  years-t  The  rise  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  in  1625 
B.C.,  was  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  or  withdrawal  of  the 
Hyesoe,  and  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites.  To  the  nineteenth 
belong  Sethoe  I.  the  Great, — the  mighty  conqueror  who  subju- 
gates Cyprus,  Pluenicia,  Assyria,  and  Media  (1403 — 139 1  B.c.) — 
and  his  son.  Harnesses  IL,  who,unwortfiily  bearing  the  same  title, 
was  the  builder  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamak  and  the  oppressor 
of  the  Hebrews.  His  son  Menophthah,  on  the  departure  of  the 
Jews  after  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  of  more  than  a  thousand  years, 

the  office  of  a  pole-star,  accept  that  date  for  the  pyramids  (b.  c.  2123 
for  the  Great  Pyramid),  because  they  have  openiogs  on  the  north 
side, '  leading  to  straight  passages  which  descend  at  an  inclination 
'  Tarjing  from  26^  to  27^,  the  direction  of  these  passages  being  in 

*  all  cases  parallel  to  the  meridian ;  now  if  we  sappose  a  person  to  be 

*  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  any  one  of  these  passages  and  to  look  up 
'  it,  as  he  would  through  the  tube  of  a  telescope,  his  eye  will  be 

*  directed  to  a  pomt  in  the  meridian  26^  or  27^  above  the  plane  of 
'  the  horizon ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  altitude  at  which  the  star 
^  y  Draconis  roust  have  passed  the  lower  meridian  at  the  place  in 
'qoesdon  3970  years  before  the  present  time.'  {Chambers'  Hand- 
hock  of  Astronomy^  p.  270.)  It  might  have  been  thought  that  the 
astronomical  argument  would  be  especially  acceptable  to  Baron 
Buasen ;  but  it  did  not  fit  in  with  his  scheme,  and  the  pjrramids  are 
therefore  thrown  further  back  by  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

*  Herodotus  ascribes  the  Egyptian  canals  to  the  warrior  Sesostris, 
who  according  to  his  scheme  reigned  in  the  eleventh  century  b.  c. 
Bamen  (Egypt's  Fhice,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^X).)  asserts  that  these  canals  must 
ha?e  been  dug  at  the  commencement  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  and  that 
they  must  therefore  be  transferred  from  Sesostris  the  warrior  to 
Sesostris  the  lawgiver^  whom  he  states  to  have  reigned  in  the  fourth 
millennium  B.  a 

t  It  has  been  well  urged  that  history  furnishes  no  parallel  to  the 
hostile  occupation  of  a  country  for  so  many  centuries  without  either 
bringing  about  a  successful  rebellion,  or  the  amalgamation  of  the 
conquering  with  the  conquered  race.  Not  more  than  one  inscription 
is  laid  to  be  the  work  of  these  invaders. 
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was  compelled  to  retire  into  Ethiopia,  with  his  son  SetiioSy  then 
five  years  okL  The  conquests  of  Bamesses  III.  in  Canaas^ 
Phoenicia,  and  Ethiopia  fidl  about  1280  B.a  The  twenty-third 
dynasty  began  with  Peiorbtttes,  81S  bx.,  and  dosed  wiftk 
Zet,  725  B.C.  The  tweaty-foorth  consists  of  a  single  king, 
Bocehorisy  who  attempts  latenal  reforms  md  is  defeated  by  th» 
Ethiopians.  The  next  ^nasty  is  foflowed  by  the  dodeoan^  ; 
and  the  reign  of  PsansCiky  the  foarA  king  of  the  twenty-sia^ 
dynasty,  b^an  664  B.C.  The  names  of  his  successors^  ck>0ing 
with  Psammekheres,  are  grren  in  the  order  of  Herodetosi 

AU  this  may  have  haf^pened  after  the  manner  arrai^ed  by 
Baron  Bunsen.  Bnt  die  iotrtasic  possibtGty  of  a  history  is  no 
measure  of  its  credibSity.  Ne  nanratiTe  €»  the  civil  wara  of 
England  eouki  appear  mere  credUi>Ie  than  the  aecoont  of  the 
war  at  Troy  by  Thvcydides;  Yet  it  is  the  account  of  a  strife 
in  wbkh  Aplnrodite  appeared  to  do  batde  for  Moem,  and  in 
which  Sleep  and  Death  bore  away  the  dead  Sarpedon  on  their 
noiseless  wings.  The  version  of  Thucydxdes  fells  to  die  ground, 
because  we  have  no  means  of  proving  its  troth ;  batthe  marvels^ 
imd  still  more  the  contradictions,  in  the  Tro^  legend  are  aa 
nothing  compared  with  those  which  beset  the  thorny  patisa  of 
Egyptology.  Four  writers  at  different  times  have  left  us  an 
outline  of  the  whole  or  of  portions  of  Egyptian  history.  Alt 
four  profess  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  from  the  same 
source,  and,  except  in  the  period  which  succeeds  the  dodecarchy, 
these  accounts  seem  to  be  utterly  irreconcileable.  If  we  are 
confined  altogether  to  a  comparison  of  these,  there  would  indeed 
be  no  alternative  bnt  to  reject  them  alL  But  the  £^yptok)gist8 
have  found  a  refiige  in  the  bieroglyphical  records ;  uid  tlie  (rfd 
monuments  of  the  people  tare  fiud  to  famish  the  groundwork 
for  the  verification  of  their  history.  Every  Egyptian  builcfing 
is  full  of  such  inscriptions ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  key  has 
been  found,  not  only  for  deciphering  them,  but  for  constructing 
the  whole  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language  to  which 
they  bdong.  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  has  stated  with  dngidar 
force  and  clearoev  the  difficulties  whidi  stand  in  the  way  ci 
such  an  achievement,  and  the  enormous  demands  whidbi  it  nsiiktts 
on  our  fiuth  or  oar  credulity.*      The  language  is  dead;  its 

*  In  retetnce  to  hieroglypliical  interpretatioB»  Sir  Gdraewall 
Lewis  speaks  only  of  the  discoveries  of  Champollion.  The  omission 
of  Yonng't  name  may  cause  some  sarpriss ;  bat  while  it  is  adaitted 
on  all  BkAes  that  Champollion  drew  oat  a  system  where  Toong  at 
most  had  only  thrown  out  hints^  it  was  unnecessary  to  determine  the 
precise  degree  of  merit  attachiog  to  eitiier.  According  to  Bnasea, 
Young's  mistakes  were  greater  than  his  saccesses.    In  1815,  we  aro 
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tradition  has  been  broken  for  centuries;  and  the  accounts 
wiii<^  the  old  writers  give  of  the  Egyptian  system  of  writing 
are  sot  more  consistent  than  their  lists  of  euccessiye  or  contem- 
porary dynastaes.  The  modem  Coptic  first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  third  century  of  oar  era.  Its  alphabet  is  almost  wholly 
Greek ;  the  relics  of  its  literature  ahnost  entirely  KturgicaL 
Tet,  Irowerer  nnieh  we  may  donbt  its  applicability  to  hiero^ 
gljphical  interpretation^  the  affinity  of  the  Coptic  with  the  old 
hngnage  of  Egypt  does  not  therefore  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
modem  Itufian  is  qmmg  not  from  the  old  Latin,  but  from  the 
dialects  which  formed  the  speech  of  the  peojde  while  Latin  was 
dte  literary  langnage  of  Borne.  It  seems,  at  the  least,  equally 
pTDhable  that  the  modem  Coptic  may  stand  in  a  somewhat 
similar  relation  to  the  old  sacerdotal  language.  That  affinity 
might  perhaps  have  been  at  once  determined,  if  the  old  writing  had 
beoi  easHy  legible.  But  here  lay  the  great  mystery.  The  system 
WM  dearly  a  highly  complicated  one:  how  compticated,  it  was 
imposnble  to  judge.  To  apply  the  analogy  of  cipher-writing 
Witt  useless ;  because  a  cipher  ^  is  a  contrirance  for  £sguising 
'  the  alphabeticid  writing  of  a  known  language  by  a  conven- 
*  tional  change  of  characters.'  *  There  remained  no  hope  but 
in  the  discoi^ry  of  some  reccnrd  with  its  translation  affixed ;  and 
^  was  supplied  by  the  celebrated  Bosetta.  Stone,  and  by  the 
identiCcation  of  the  prc^per  names  which  occur  in  it.  The  name 
of  one  (^  the  Ptolemies  was  found  also  in  an  inscription  on  the 
small  obeHsk  of  Philse;  and  tiie  ring  containing  it  was  found 
to  correspond  with  the  one  previously  deciphered  by  Young. 
The  occurrence  of  the  name  Cleopatra  in  the  latter  inscription 
Bopplied  further  the  signs  for  /,  o^p^a^t  f;  and  a  more  extended 
examination  revealed  the  fact  tbat^  both  in  the  hiero^yphic^ 
Uentie  and  enchorial  writing,  symbolical  and  alphabetical 
^^sn^ters  were  intermingled,  and  that  there  were  homophone 
^^ips,  or  Afferent  figures  representing  one  and  the  same  sound4 
^I^  latter  hypothesis  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
^  language  had  only  fifteen  sounds,  while  the  sounds  disco- 
vered amounted  to  200.     A  pure  alphabet  of  such  a  kind  would 

^oM,  that  lie  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  existence  of  an  alphabetic 
clcnent  in  either  the  hieioglypltte  or  hieratic  idiaraoter ;  and  his 
^^  iaqniries  ^  led  him  in  many  posnts  still  farther  from  the  tmth.' 
(%pt*8  Plac^  vol.  L  PL  ai9,  &C.)  Sir  G.  Lewis  reaarks  that  the 
mdd^  iUominatioa  of  ChampoUion  in  interpreting  these  momuDents 
^eais  t  suspicious  appearance ;  and  it  is  clear  that  his  method  has 
not  been  found  altogether  sufficient  by  his  successors. 

•  Astronomy,  p.  379.  f  Egypt's  Place,  voL  i.  p.  327. 

?  lb.  VOL  i.  p.  326. 
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be,  as  Baron  Bunsen  admits,  not  easy  to  comprehend ;  and  the 
further  discovery  was  made,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
characters  in  ChampoUion's  alphabet  were  not  purely  phonetic, 
i«  e.  not  capable  of  universal  application.  The  existence  uf  the 
remaining  thirty-four  signs  (on  an  average  two  for  each  sound), 
was  explained  by  the  necessity  ^  of  employing  sometimes  a  hori- 
'  zontal,  sometimes  a  perpendicular  sign,  sometimes  a  long, 
'  sometimes  a  broad  figure,  in  order  to  give  an  artistic  shape 
^  and  finish  to  each  group  of  words.** 

With  this  apparatus  and  with  these  assumptions,  ChampoUion 
and  his  disciples  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  old  language  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  The  venture  was  perilous,  yet  it  would 
be  rash  to  deny  that  the  proper  names  have  been  rightly  deci- 
phered, or  to  assert  that  the  more  modern  Coptic  can  furnish 
no  analogy  or  guidance  in  the  process  of  interpretation.  A 
review  of  Baron  Bunsen*s  Egyptian  dictionary  will  show 
that  these  analogies  are  frequently  wanting,  and  sometimes 
very  far-fetched*  But  the  greatest  trial  of  our  faith  comes  in 
the  meanings  attached  to  the  five  or  six  hundred  words  which 
make  up  the  Egyptian  lexicon.  Several  hundreds  or  thousands 
more  have,  it  is  said,  been  now  discovered;  but  if  their  mean- 
ings are  equally  varied,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  purpose  they 
can  answer,  except  to  render  more  perplexing  a  task  already 
next  to  impossible.  Not  only  may  different  signs  stand  for  the 
same  sounds ;  but  the  same  sounds  may  signify  a  dozen  things 
which  have  not  the  slightest  apparent  connexion  with  each  other, 
while  the  same  thing,  to  heighten  the  wonder,  may  have  several 
names.  It  is  true  that  there  are  164  determinatives;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  a  '  dub '  is  determinative  of  '  names  of  foreigners,' 

*  to  create,'  and  *  wicked,'  and  an  *  eye '  of  *  to  adorn,'  *  to  see,' 
'to  raise  up,'  *to  suspend,'  *to  consent,'   'to  conceive,'  to 

*  imagine,'  &c.,  the  limitation  would  yet  appear  to  leave  a  large 
margin  for  conjecture.  Still  any  help  must  be  welcome  to  the 
students  of  a  language  in  which  the  word  ama  may  mean  'a 
'  lark,'  *  to  be  fiogged,'  *  sunbeams,'  and  '  to  place,'  while  the  word 
ha  may  have  any  of  the  following  meanings, '  a  cow,' '  to  begin,* 
'  to  go  before,'  *  a  husband,'  *  a  duck,' '  a  substance,'  *  O  hail,'  *  a 

*  day,'  '  to  set  up,'  *  duration,'  *  an  elegant  kind  of  boat,'  *  field 

*  clay,' '  to  rejoice,' « joy,'  *  the  head,'  *  a  limb,' '  self,'  *  also.'  It  i«J 
surprising  that  in  this  labyrinth,  to  which  that  of  Moeris  or 
Dasdalus  would  be  simplicity  itself,  recent  Egyptologists  are 
inclined  to  reject  the  slender  aid  which  may  be  furnished  by 
the  analogy  of  Coptic,  and  to  believe  that  it  was  used  by  Cham- 
poUion « rather  as  a  justification  to  the  world  of  the  truth  of  his 

*  I^ypfs  Place,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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*  statements  than  as  the  means  of  his  interpretations.'  *  Yet 
periiaps  not  much  is  lost  by  casting  aside  a  reed  which  may 
pierce  the  hand  that  leans  on  itf 

But  if  the  system  of  the  Egyptologists  be  the  true  one,  then 
orer  the  hieroglyphic  writing  rests  the  same  mystery  which 
makes  the  political  history  of  the  country  a  bewildering  enigma. 
We  start  with  the  fact  (which  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  rightly 
terms  utterly  incredible),  that  this  writing  was  not  confined  to  the 
priests,  but  common  to  all  educated  classes,  and  that  this  system 
'of  so  much  intricacy;  consisting  of  ideographic,  syllabic,  pho- 

*  netic,  and  determinative  symbols,  with  a  large  class  of  homo- 

*  phones,  or  alternative  signs  for  the  same  sound,  should  have 

*  remained  in  common  use  by  a  whole  nation  for  twenty-two 
^  centuries  without  alteration.'^  And  then,  knowing  that  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  the  country  was  accessible  to  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  are  starUed  by  finding  not  only  that  they  did  not  believe 
Aoee  inscriptions  to  contain  history,  or,  believing  it,  made  not 
the  least  effort  to  preserve  it,  but  that  the  accounts  left  to  us  of 
the  Egyptian  system  of  writing  differ  alto^ther  from  the 
explanation  given  by  modem  Egyptologists.  The  latter  repre- 
•eat  it  as  a  system  which,  in  its  several  forms,  exhibits  a  com- 
iHDation  of  ideographic  and  alphabetical  signs,  the  former 
having  a  phonetic  power  not  less  than  the  latter.  The  accounts 
<tf  Chseremon,  HorapoUo,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  describe 
it  as  ideographic,  and  not  alphabetical,  and  exclude  the  idea  of 
phonetic  power.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  three 
characters,  the  epistolograph^c,  the  hieratic,  and  hieroglyphic. 
This  last  he  divides  into  phonetic  and  symbolical ;  the  latter 
again  into  tropical,  allegorical,  and  enigmatical;  implying,  it 
would  seem,  that  all  were  kept  distinct.  As  it  stands,  the  text 
of  Clement  does  not  suit  Bunsen's  theory  in  all  respects ;  but 
>  alight  freedom  of  interpretation   brings  it  into  harmony. 

*  Clemens  might  have  expressed  himself  better  and  more  clearly; 
^bat  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  any  sense  for  words  which 
'  otherwise  can  have  none  at  all.'  § 

^  Finally,  on  the  supposition  that  the  hieroglyphics  have  been 
lightiy  deciphered  and  the  language  at  once  righUy  restored 
waA  rightiy  interpreted,  comes   the  fatal  conclusion   that  no 

*  Astronomy,  p.  390. 

t  Sir  ComewaLl  Lewis  has  selected  some  good  examples  from  the 
maoy  which  show  how  impossible  it  is  in  alL  cases  to  determine  the 
etymology  of  a  word  from  a  knowledge  of  its  meaning.  Many  more 
may  be  found  scattered  throughout  l^ofessor  Max  Miilier*s  Lectures 
on  the  Science  of  Language. 

X  Astronomy,  p.  393.  §  Egypt's  Place,  vol.  i.  p.  341. 
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greater  certaintj  has  beeli  attaiiied  bj  aid  of  tliese  moniiiiiental 
^records  than  liad  been  readied  wi^out  them.  iDscriplioiis  ha^e 
been  found  in  which  courtiers  flatter  kings  and  kings  giorifV 
themselves ;  lislo  of  dynasties  with  names  dF  mlers,  some  with 
a  scanty  notice^  many  more  with  none.  Buildings  have  Wen 
examined,  and  the  titles  of  those  who  raised  them  deoiphersd 
on  their  waDsb  Here  and  there  have  been  found  some  astro- 
Bomical  records,  but  with  nothing  on  whidi  to  rake  «p  a 
dironology.  All  the  researciies  of  Egyptologists  have  failed  ts 
discover  an  era.  There  is  nothing  to  surporise  iw  in  this  failure. 
No  trace  of  such  mi  era  is  found  m  Herodotus  or  Thucy^fides; 
and  they  who  do  not  ad^t  Baron  Bunsen's  estimate  of  Egyptian 
intellect^  will  not  expect  to  find  one  among  the  sokgeels  of 
Cheops  or  Sesostris.  Hie  disappointmevt  was  keenly  fUti 
and  M.  Bunsen  mourns  over  lost  books  of  MaDethc,  lost 
chronicles  of  the  priests^  lost  historical  songs,  ^  existence  ef 
which  he  assumes,  just  as  Niebuhr  momrned  over  the  lest  epie 
of  regal  Borne,  and  the  lost  annals  of  the  Pontifis.  like 
Niebuhr,  M.  Buasen  struggles  hard  to  invest  with  a  historicil 
character  books  which  were  either  legendary  or  litivgicaL  The 
volumes  carried  by  the  Chanter,  the  Herosoopos  and  the  Hienh 
grammateus  are  exalted  to  a  dignity  which  they  merit  fiur  kes 
than  the  mythical  chronicles  of  Heeatons  and  Hdlaniem 
With  a  less  pardonable  license  he  assumes  the  exietenee  of  a 
key,  lost  to  ns,  which  might  have  unhndcedtbe  mysteries  of  the 
Hsts  preserved  by  the  E^ptian  priests,  and  which  was  aetuaUy 
used  for  that  purpose.  For  lack  of  this  he  is  thrown  back  on 
what  the  profane  might  term  speculation,  but  what  in  Egyp- 
tology is  a  happy  power  of  divination ;  and  the  right  under* 
standing  of  the  lists  is  made  to  depend  On  a  special  faerity 
which  answers  to  the  converted  state  in  the  tlwoli^y  of  the 
Puritan.  But  some  misgiving  still  lurks  in  his  mind.  Al* 
though  the  national  records  were  in  the  sacred  guardianship 
of  the  priests,  and  although  the  predominant  passion  of  the 
Egyptians  was  to  preserve  the  history  of  their  coantiy  iii 
nncorrupted  integrity,  be  admits  that  they  exaggerated  the 
dates  of  their  history  (L  6.),  that  their  chronology  was  not  firee 
from  artificial  elements  (L  68.),  and  that  the  priests  w^re  net 
altogether  guiltless  of  imposture  (L  102.).  He  aUows  that  the 
inscriptions  on  public  buildings  were  not  intended  to  convey 
any  historical  information  (vol.  iii.  p.  101.),  and  that  by  adopt- 
ing ^  a  delusive  pivot  as  the  basis  of  his  researches,  Champollum 
*  was  led  astray  m  his  dates  to  the  extent  of  several  centuries.* 
(i.  222.)  It  is  needless  to  cite  further  confessions  that  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads  is  not  altogether  sounds  and  that 
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none  can  hope  to  follow  him  who  are  not  prepared  to  readjust 
djnafitic  lists^  to  take  a  king  from  the  place  assigned  to  him  bj 
Harodotus  and  transfer  him  to  that  which  is  given  to  him  by 
Manethoy  or  to  put  him  in  one  which  is  allotted  to  him  bj 
neither,  or  to  eat  him  into  two  or  three  kings  whose  lifetioae 
was  sefWEraled  by  boodfeds  or  thousands  of  years.  It  may  well 
exmte  indigiifttion  in  those  who  do  not  choose  wilfully  to  blind 
tfaemselres,  when  they  are  invited  to  accept  M.  Bnnsen's  sohttion 
of  the  contradictions  in  Herodotus  and  later  writers.  We  are 
told  that  the  priests  really  had  historical  records.  We  are  told 
that  this  hieroglyphical  writing  was  intelligible  to  all  educated 
men ;  and  then  we  find  that  these  priests  were  in  the  habit  of 
living  to  foragoers  different  aeeoimts  at  different  times.  It  is 
impossible  to  insist  too  strongly  (A  the  faet  that  Herodotus  and 
Diodoms  rest  their  narrative  on  the  amdiority  of  the  Egyptian 
jmests.  Manetho  himself  enjoyed,  it  is  said,  a  high  positicm 
among  the  priestly  caste ;  and  the  favour  with  which  Baron 
Bunsen  regards  Eratosthenes  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  source  of  his  information  was  a  good  one. «  Yet  after  all 
his  efforts,  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  several  statements  is  a 
complete  and  hopeless  failure*  In  Herodotus  Sesostris  comes 
next  f^er  Mceris,  1046  B.C.  In  Manetho  he  is  the  third  king 
of  the  tweU^  dynasty,  3404  B.C.  In  Diodorus  he  is  separated 
from  Moeris  by  seven  generations,  and  appears  under  the  name 
of  Sesoosis;  hot  the  notices,  appended  agree  precisely  with 
those  <^  Herodotus.   '  Egyptolc^  makes  £ort  work  of  alL 

*BiiBsen  first  takes  a  portion  of  him,  and  identifies  it  with 
Tosorthrus  (written  Sesorthos  by  Evsebius),  the  second  king  of  the 
third  dynasty,  whose  date  is  5119  B.a,  being  a  difference  in  the 
dates  of  1799  years — about  the  same  interval  as  between  Augustus 
C«aar  and  Napdeon*  He  then  takes  Miother  p4H:tion,  and  identifies 
it  with  Sesonchosis,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  a  third  portion 
of  Sesostris  is  finally  assigned  to  bimsel£  It  seems  that  these 
firagments  make  up  the  ^itire  Sesostris,  who  in  his  plural  unity 
bdongs  to  the  Ancient  Empire ;  but  it  is  added  that  the  Greeks 
confounded  him  with  Bamesses  or  Ramses  of  the  New  Empire,  a 
king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  whose  date  is  1255  B.O.;  who 
again  was  confounded  with  his  father  Sethoe,  which  name  again 
was  transmnted  into  Sethosis  and  Sesosis.'  {Auronamyy  p*  369.) 

ffir  Comewall  Lewis  is  perhaps  too  rigid  in  his  remarks  on 
changes  of  Egyptian  proper  names.  The  language  was  doubt- 
less hard  to  pronounce.  Diabaes  may  be  the  same  name  as 
Miebaes,  Mempsis  as  Semempsis,  Sesostris  as  Sesorcheres; 
but  the  transpositions  and  tnmsformations  to  which  Bunsen 
resorts  whenever  they  are  needed  are  a  mere  juggle.  Bunsen 
nised  Sesostris  to  the  third  dynasty ;  Lep»na  brings  him  down 
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to  the  nineteenth.     Sir  Comewall  Lewis  may  well  ask  what 
we  should  think 

*  If  a  new  school  of  writers  on  the  history  of  France,  entitling 
themselves  Francologists,  were  to  arise,  in  which  one  of  the  leading 
critics  were  to  deny  that  Louis  XIV.  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  were  to  identify  him  with  Hercules,  or  Romulus,  or 
Cyrus,  or  Alexander  the  Great,  or  C«sar,  or  Charlemagne ;  while 
another  leading  critie  of  the  same  school,  agreeing  in  the  rejection 
of  the  received  hypothesis  as  to  his  being  the  succeftor  of  Louts 
XIIL,  were  to  identify  him  with  Napoleon  L  or  Louis  Napoleon.' 
(Astronomy^  p.  370.) 

After  all^  the  eagles  are  fighting  over  dry  bones. 

*  The  Egyptian  dynasties  of  Manetho  are  a  mere  bead-roll  or  string 
of  names,  accompanied,  at  rare  intervals,  with  a  notice  of  some 
fabulous  event.  Such  naked  lists,  even  if  they  were  founded  on 
contemporary  registration,  would  be  valueless  for  historical  pur- 
poses. We  should  gain  nothing  from  a  list  of  victors  at  the  Olympic 
Grames,  if  nothing  else  was  preserved  to  us  of  Greek  antiquity. 
To  be  told  that  Saites,  Bnon,  Pachnan,  Staan,  Archies,  and 
Aphobis  were  \he  six  kings  of  the  fifteenth  dynasty,  and  reigned 
over  Egypt  from  2607  to  2324  b.  c,  conveys  no  available  informa- 
tion. We  should  learn  as  much  from  an  authentic  account  of  the 
succession  of  a  breed  of  crocodiles  or  ^hippopotami  in  the  Nile,  or  of 
a  series  of  sacred  apes  in  a  temple,  £or  the  same  period.'  {Aetro^ 
nomy^  p.  868.) 

With  some  astonishment  and  a  sincere  pity  for  great  powers 
wasted  and  labour  thrown  away,  we  survey  the  huge  and  ill- 
cemented  fabric  which  the  Egyptologists  have  raised  with  so 
much  ingenuity  and  so  much  patience.  *     The  question  resolves 

*  The  method  in  which  the  recent  interpreters  of  cuneiform 
writing  have  treated  the  early  history  of  Assyria  differs  in  no 
material  respects  from  that  of  Egyptologists.  The  system  of  cunei* 
form  writing  is  less  intricate  than  that  of  the  hieroglyphics.  The 
tradition  of  the  old  Persian  language  stands  on  a  very  differftnt 
footing  from  that  of  the  literary  dialect  of  the  old  Egyptians,  and  a 
markeii  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  Persian  and  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  But  even  if  it  be  granted  that  all  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions hitherto  found  have  been  rightly  deciphered,  the  discovery 
has  not  been  followed  by  any  substantial  results.  Professor  Raw- 
linson  affirms,  indeed,  that  each  fresh  discovery  has  tended  to 
authenticate  the  chronology  of  Berosus  (Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  433.); 
but  the  narrative  of  Berosus  is  only  one  of  many  versions  which 
might  just  as  reasonably  be  thought  to  relate  to  different  times  and 
countries ;  and  his  historical  method  is  stamped  by  the  fact  that  he 
assigned  432,000  years  to  the  antediluvian  kings.  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis  has  also  remarked,  that  even  the  scientific  doctrines  of  Berosus 
were  founded  on  a  fabulous  basis,  for  his  astronomical  writings  are 
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itself  into  first  principles;  the  controversy  hinges  on  the  very 
nature  of  historical  truth.  To  reject,  or  at  least  to  suspend  our 
judgment  on,  the  most  plausible  narratiye,  unless  it  comes  before 
OS  with  a  sufficient  attestation,  is  a  plain  and  homely  rule,  the 
observance  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  all  reconstructions*  of 

giTen  in  the  form  of  a  translation  from  a  work  of  the  primitive  king 
Beliis.  Like  the  Egjrptologists,  then,  the  readers  of  inscribed  bricks 
are  thrown  back  on  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  the  other 
writers  who  treated  of  Assyrian  history.  Their  contradictions  are 
quite  as  great  as  those  which  are  encountered  by  Bunsen  ;  and  the 
same  machinery  is  employed  to  reconcile  them.  H^sre  also  we 
hsLTe  no  right  to  assume  the  existence  of  any  authentic  materials 
at  the  time  when  Herodotus  or  Ctesias  drew  up  their  history  in  the 
absence  of  any  positive  evidence  from  the  inscriptions.  Sir  Corne- 
wall  Lewis  has  shown  that  there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  thinking 
that  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  the  capitals  of  independent  con- 
temporary kingdoms.  *  The  only  trace  of  a  distinction  between  the 
'  two  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  Cyaxares  as  taking 
'Nineveh,  and  reducing  all  the  Assyrians  with  the  exception  of 
'  Babylon  and  its  dbtrict,  in  606  b.  a  He  seems  to  have  supposed 
'  that  Babylon  retained  its  independence,  as  head  of  a  fragment  of  the 
'  Assyrian  Empire,  until  538  b.  c,  when  it  was  taken  by  Cyrus.  His 
'  narrative,  however,  excludes  the  idea  that  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
*  were  ever  at  the  same  time  the  seats  of  independent  kingdoms.' 
{Astrtmomyy  p.  424.)  The  celebrated  inscription  of  Behistun  has 
been  invested  with  a  greater  historical  authority  than  at  the  most  it 
can  be  proved  to  possess.  It  is  a  document  belonging  undoubtedly 
to  a  time  closely  bordering  on  contemporary  history.  We  may  make 
nie  of  it  to  correct  or  to  reject  some  passages  in  Herodotus  ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  testing  its  accuracy  as  a  general  narrative  of  events 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius.  To  the  Herodotean 
account  of  the  conspiracy  which  overthrew  the  Magian  usurpers,  it 
gives  a  summary  contradiction.  But  that  the  subsequent  wars  and 
conqnests  are  accurately  represented,  is  at  best  a  presumption. 
Revolts  rapidly  succeeding  each  otlier  are  enumerated  with  apparent 
tandoor,  and  the  energy  of  Darius  seems  to  have  been  as  severely 
taxed  as  that  of  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  a  nest  of  hornets ;  but, 
while  we  have  no  means  of  testing  his  assertions,  it  would  be  an 
extreme  rashness  to  place  any  absolute  trust  in  a  long  catalogue  of 
rictories  couched  in  the  usual  strain  of  Oriental  self-laudation.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  for  these  statements  further  confirmation  may 
be  discovered :  and  the  statements  themselves  are  not  intrinsicaUy 
improbable.  But  when  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  settles  a  date  in  Berosus 
hy  one  which  Clinton  assigns  to  Phoroneus,  he  resorts  to  the  chro« 
nological  arithmetic  of  Bunsen.  (Journal  of  the  Royid  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xv.  p.  222.)  Phoroneus  is  as  historical  as  the  god 
whom  HecatsBus  claimed  as  his  progenitor  in  the  sixteenth  gene- 
ration. 
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history.  To  treat  as  oertaiaties  dungs  which  at  lihe  noat  oaki 
be  b«tt  probable,  still  more  to  draw  out  a  detailed  dmmolqgy 
for  events  wbich  are  described  with  infinite  oontradictioM,  m  to 
inflict  a  woond  on  oar  sense  of  tmch.  from  which  it  cannot 
easily  recover.  The  task  of  decomposing  and  recombiniag  ntr- 
ratives  for  which  we  cim  have  no  contemporary  evidenoe, 
may  give  room  for  a  di^I^  of  learning;  but  die  piooeiB  is 
essentially  unsound.  Sir  Comewali  I^wis  has  shown  its 
worthlessness  as  appEed  by  Niebuhr  to  the  early  htstoiy  sf 
Borne ;  but  Bunsen's  method  is  unsound  in  his  treatment  not 
only  of  history  but  of  mythology  and  language.  His  process 
is  one  not  of  experimental  analyms  but  of  induction  from  arU- 
trary  aseumpticHis.  In  his  eyes  the  statements  of  an  inao^ 
tion  assume  an  authority  whidi  must  not  be  questioned ;  and  a 
boikBng  dedares  its  own  date,  because  it  reveals  its  buildei^s 
name.  No  amount  of  inconsistency  or  contradiction  can  convinoe 
him  that  he  is  dealing  with  that  which  may  be  a  fair  sabject 
for  speculation,  but  is  certainly  no  part  of  authentic  history. 
Sir  Comewali  Lewis  holds  that  insoluble  <£fficultaes  must  pre- 
sent themselves  when  chronology  *  is  dissociated  from  history, 
^handed  down  by  conflicting  authorities  and  reduced  to  an 
'  arithmetical  puzzle.'  *  In  Bunsen's  eyes  a  chronological  inqniry 
*  becomes  siffl|)ly  confusing  when  mixed  up  with  historical  di»- 
'  cussions.' t  In  his  hands  it  is  converted  into  a  machine,  which 
to  one  skilled  in  its  use  will  readily  yield  any  result  requirei 
He  feariessly  begins  the  reconstruction  of  the  chronology  be- 
tween Menes  and  Alexander  with  the  questi<m  whether,  if  we 
had  lists  of  the  Boman  emperors  from  Severus  to  Theodosins, 
imaccompanied  by  historical  illustrations,  we  should  be  justified 
in  nuddng  the  sum  of  their  reigns  tally  with  the  real  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  two  emperors.  (voL  L  p.  84.)  This, 
he  sees,  would  involve  serious  error;  but,  instead  of  admitting 
that  the  lists  would  then  be  useless,  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
poor  assumptions  that  some  reigns  may  have  been  reckoned  con- 
jointly, and  a  historical  key  annexed  by  which  the  real  doni- 
tion  of  each  reign  might  be  ascertained.  The  assumption  that 
Egypt  was  for  many  centuries  split  up  into  independent  nomes 
leads  him  to  the  belief  that  Menes  created  in  the  Egyptians  a 
sense  of  their  national  unity.  A  similar  argument  would  invest 
with  a  hisUnrical  personality  the  shadowy  forms  of  Theseus 
and  of  Nuraa.  Menes,  again,  we  are  told  drained  the  ^te  of 
Memphis  by  means  of  a  dyke,  and  so  was  enaUed  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  city.  (vol.  ii.  p.  49.)     There  would  be  but 

♦  Astronomy,  p.  374.  t  Egypt's  Place,  voL  iii.  p;  98. 
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Stde  bddness,  by  oompariioii  with  thie,  in  £xiog  ike  day  on 
wlueh  the  Etrascan  Tarquin  kdd  the  first  stone  of  the  giwat 
doaoa  at  Booie. 

It  is  the  same  with  his  speculations  on  thecrigin  of  language^ 
mythology,  and  tbe<^ony.  When,  after  a  minute  analysis  of 
hngnage,  Profiessor  Max  Muller  &ids  that  the  prioviry  |fl«di- 
eatite  roots  are  all  the  expression  of  general  ideas,  and  from 
this  infers  that  the  power  of  framing  siMsh  ideas  is  the  essential 
daetiBetion  between  man  and  brute  and  the  e:q>lanation  of  the 
facol^  of  speech,  he  arrives  at  a  oonclunon  which  may  be 
wrong,  but  which  at  least  is  based  on  the  evidence  before  bin. 
Whan  from  the  fact  that  the  HoBMric  Zeus  appears  in  the 
Yedic  poems  as  the  impersonal  Dyaus  or  Heaven,  that  Leto  is 
atiil  the  night,  and  Prooris  still  the  moniing  dew,  he  infers  that 
Sijrthology  is  the  petrification  of  primaeval  language,  and  th«t 
all  theogonies  are  the  later  results  of  this  p€^fying  process, 
hie  reasonii^  is  strictly  in  unison  with  his  premisses.  Professor 
Haz  MiiUer's  view  represents*  the  ori^nal  condition  of  man  as 
exhibiting  a  strict  analogy  to  childl^od ;  and  the  evidence  of 
hngnage  and  comparative  mythology  fully  bears  him  out  in  so 
doing.  But  it  is  either  unintelligible  or  untrue  to  say  that  ^  the 
^  coining  of  a  word  into  a  noun  must  from  its  nature  be  con- 
*  sidered  as  the  act  implying  a  personal  God,  and  the  expression 
'of  the  copula  connecting  subject  and  {uredicate,  the  formation 
'4if  the  verb  substantive  especially,  is  an  unconscious  assertion 
'of  the  existence  of  God.'  (vol.  iv.  p.  4^i0.)  The  root  of  cav«, 
we  are  t<Jd,  is  ku  or  sA«,  and  this  root  expresses  the  genecsl 
idea  of  hiding  or  shelter ;  but  how  does  it  express  the  know- 
ledge ^  Grod  or  a  consciousness  of  causation  ?  What  Baron 
Bunsen  may  mean  by  saying  that  ^a  noun  of  an  intellectual 
• '  kind,  such  as  the  lightning  or  the  thundering,  is  a  my tholo- 
'  gical  art  in  the  garb  of  language,'  we  do  not  profess  to  under- 
stand* 

Beyond  the  confines  of  contemporary  history  there  yet  lies  a 
wide  field  for  legitimate  research  and  patient  thought.  But 
that  field  can  never  be  surveyed  or  examined  to  good  purpose, 
unless  we  remember  that  we  cannot  convert  probable  con- 
clusions into  historical  certainties.  We  can  no  more  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  civilisation  of  which  the  Homeric  poems  are  a 
picture,  than  we  can  doubt  the  existence  of  our  own.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  the  mythical  tales  of  patri- 
dan  and  plebeian  struggles  at  Bome,  or  of  Hycsos  invasions  in 
Egypt,  have  no  reference  to  actual  facts.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  believe  that  before  the  construction  of  a  systematic  theogony, 
human  thought  expressed  itself  in  simple  phrases  which  were 
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afterwards  hardened  into  mythical  language.  Doubtless  all 
these  things  had  their  eras.  Doubtless  there  was  a  real  lime 
when  men  thought  and  spoke  like  Agamemnon  and  Odysseus, 
and  a  real  society  in  which  women  like  Nausicaa  and  Andromache 
rose  high  above  the  degradation  of  Athenian  women  in  the 
days  of  Pericles.  These  things  tell  us  of  a  past  which  was 
really  present ;  but  we  do  not  presume  to  map  it  out  with  the 
exactness  of  the  Annual  Begister.  Sir  Comewall  Lewis  has 
well  remarked  that  exaggeration  in  numbers  is  the  sign  of  a  barren 
and  inactiye  rather  than  of  a  lively  and  inventive  imagination. 
In  an  equal  degree,  the  wish  to  assign  dates  to  events  on 
grounds  of  mere  probability  betrays  a  historical  sense  which  is 
dangerously  weak.  It  may  be  hard  to  abandon  the  house 
which  we  have  built  on  sand,  but  the  sum  of  human  knowledge 
is  increased  by  the  confession  of  ignorance  or  uncertainty, 
where  these  are  unavoidable.  The  development  of  language 
may  be  traced  in  successive  stages,  and  each  of  these  stages 
must  have  had  its  period ;  but  the  time  which  appears  needed 
for  them  in  the  judgment  of  some,  seems  either  too  long  Gt 
too  short  in  that  of  others.  In  the  misty  and  conflicting 
traditions  of  ancient  Egypt  we  may  discern  the  outlines  (H 
events  which  must  have  taken  place  in  a  certain  order;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  what  that  order  was^  and  we 
gain  nothing  by  fixing  the  polarisation  of  Sinism  in  the  eleventh 
millennium  before  the  Christian  era.  We  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  by  distinguishing  Sesostris  the  Lawgiver  from 
Sesostris  the  Conqueror,  or  by  attributing  to  Egyptian  priests 
a  learning  which  they  never  possessed.  It  would  end  a  need- 
less strife  of  words  to  confess  that  their  history  is  as  uncertain 
as  their  science  was  worthless. 
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Art.  IV.— 1.  The  Life  of  The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.  By 
Earl  Stanhopb.     4  vols.  8vo.     London:   1861-2. 

2.  The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Lord  Macaulay.  (^Biography 
of  William  Pitt.)    2  vols.     London:   1860. 

3.  The  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  William^  Lord  Auckland^ 
toith  a  Preface  and  Introduction.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  and 
Right  Bev.  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  vols.  IIL  and 
IV.     London:  1862. 

HPhe  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  centory  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt  may  justly  be  assumed  to  have  wrought  that  prescrip- 
tion which  extinguishes  the  passions  of  contemporary  politicians 
and  vindicates  the  truth  of  history.  With  two  or  three  illus- 
trious exceptions^  the  generation  of  statesmen  who  entered 
public  life  before  the  career  of  Pitt  was  prematurely  closed^  is 
no  longer  represented  amongst  us ;  and  the  generation  of 
statesmen  who  immediately  succeeded  him  is  also  nearly  ex- 
tinct, although  their  influence  may  be  said  to  have  extended  to 
the  present  day  in  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Canning,  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston.  But  the  old  Tory 
toasts  of  the  Pitt  clubs  are  as  little  remembered  as  the  toasts 
of  the  Jacobites.  The  vast  citadel  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  com- 
mercial protection,  agricultural  monopoly,  and  repressive  go- 
vernment^ in  which  the  nation  had  fortified  itself  against  the 
ravages  and  the  terrors  of  the  French  Bevolution,  has  succes- 
sively lost  its  outworks  and  finally  thrown  open  its  gates.  The 
spirit  of  the  last  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which 
rendered  that  period  so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
is  forgotten;  the  intemperate  Toryism  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  has  been  purged  and  expiated  by  thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  progress  and  reform.  The  ascendancy 
of  liberal  principles  over  the  minds  of  the  whole  community  is 
now  even  more  complete  than  the  ascendancy  of  the  political 
party,  which  in  those  dark  and  evil  days  was  the  only  cham- 
pion of  the  liberal  cause.  Party  predilections  may  now  be 
dismissed  from  our  estimate  of  a  statesman,  who  was  once  the 
type  of  party  in  our  modern  history,  but  who  now  belongs  less 
to  party  than  to  the  nation.  Above  the  feverish  contests  of 
his  hour  the  imposing  figure  of  William  Pitt  has  risen  into  per- 
manent greiltness ;  showing  how  far  he  stood  above  the  narrow 
policy  which  was  ignorantly  and  unjustly  connected  with  his 
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name,  and  how  largely  he  anticipated  the  great  measures  of 
reform  which  it  was  not  his  fate  to  realise  and  accomplish. 

The  biography  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  therefore  within  the  last  few 
years  been  conceived  and  attempted  by  several  of  our  meet 
eminent  writers,  in  a  spirit  equally  remote  from  the  wretched 
adulation  of  Tomlineand  Gifford,  as  from  the  attacks  and  calum- 
nies of  his  political  antagonists.  It  adds  lustre  even  to  the  fame 
of  Lord  Macaulay  that  one  of  the  last  productions  of  his  pen 
was  the  biographical  essay,  now  included  in  his  miscellaneoos 
works,  where  he  exposed,  with  his  usual  vivacity,  the  absurdi- 
ties long  current  with  the  public,  under  the  name  of  Pitt- 
principles,  and  paid  a  candid  and  dignified  tribute  to  those 
qualities  which  are  the  true  basis  of  Mr.  Pitt's  fame. 

Amongst  the  historical  writers  who  have  in  our  time  addressed 
themselves  to  this  great  subject,  none,  however,  unites  the  qualifi- 
cations which  we  desire  in  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  so 
high  a  degree  as  Lord  Stanhope.  His  earlier  labours  in  the 
field  of  our  annals,  which  have  given  us  the  best  existing  his- 
tory of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  peace  of 
1783,  terminated  precisely  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Pitt 
entered  Lord  Shelbume's  administration.  In  one  sense,  there- 
fore, the  present  biography  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation 
of  those  '  seven  decades '  of  the  history  of  England  which  bear 
the  name  of  Lord  Mahon.  From  the  date  of  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Pitt  upon  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  Lord  Stanhope  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  that  the  interest  of  his  narrative  would 
be  more  effectually  sustained  by  grouping  the  series  of  events 
around  one  central  figure,  and  the  history  of  the  country  be- 
comes for  eighteen  years  the  life  of  its  Minister.  To  the  execu- 
tion of  this  task  Lord  Stanhope  brought,  in  addition  to  his 
eminent  talents  and  his  high  sense  of  historical  justice,  peculiar 
advantages.  He  was  bom  in  Mr.  Pitt's  house,  and  bred  in  affec- 
tionate reverence  for  his  name.  Since  the  extinction  of  all  the 
male  lines  of  the  Pitt  family,  which  can  boast  of  consanguinity 
with  Chatham  and  the  son  of  Chatham,  the  heir  of  the  Stanhopes 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  nearest  representatives  of 
that  illustrious  house  to  which  his  own  was  allied  by  more  than 
one  marriage.  The  traditions  of  these  families,  and  many  of  the 
papers  and  pictures  which  denote  their  long  and  confidential 
intercourse,  are  in  his  own  hands:  other  manuscripts  found 
at  Amiston,  at  Belvoir,  and  elsewhere,  were  readily  confided  to 
so  discreet  and  judicious  an  investigator.  Hence  the  materials 
collected  for  these  volumes  are  copious  and  original.  But  the 
highest  merit  which  Lord  Stanhope  displays  in  this  work  is 
that  dispassionate  love  of  truth  and  fairness  which  is  so  credit- 
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able  to  bis  writinga.  It  is  no  exception  to  this  remark  that  he 
STOWS  his  predilection  for  the  statesman  whose  character  he  has 
andertaken  to  delineate,  and  endeavours  to  vindicate  him  from 
the  strictures  which  have  been  passed  upon  many  passages  of  hi^ 
life.  He  dearly  and  calmly  states  the  grounds  which  appear 
to  him  to  refute  a  calumny,  to  explain  an  error,  or  to  extenuate 
a  hxilt  And,  although  we  cannot  always  arrive  at  the  same 
conclurions  as  his  lordship,  we  are  always  assisted  by  the  candour 
and  Ub^ality  he  brings  to  the  discussion  of  these  events.  Since 
it  has  become  the  practice  to  open  the  archives  of  State  and 
the  correspondence  of  past  generations  to  historical  research, 
biographiod  writing  has  lost  that  terse  and  vigorous  personality 
which  characterise  such  inimitable  productions  of  the  art  as 
die  *  Life  of  Agrioola'  by  Tacitus,  or  the  *  Life  of  Nelson'  by 
Southey.  Hiere  we  have  a  finished  statue  of  the  man  —  here 
we  have  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  of  his  actions ;  and  the  materials 
of  history  somewhat  choke  the  course  of  the  stream.  In  this 
respect  Lord  Macaulay's  sketch  still  remains  the  boldest  delinea- 
tion of  Pitt.  Like  a  drawing  from  the  crayon  of  a  great  master 
it  speaks  to  the  imagination  and  strikes  the  memory  even  more 

Kwerfully  than  a  highly  finished  performance.  But  Lord  Stan- 
pe  has  supplied,  with  great  care  and  fidelity,  the  background 
and  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  and  his  work  will  be  univer- 
sally read  with  interest  and  advantage. 

Of  the  other  work  which  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
these  pages,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  at  equal  length ; 
though  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pitfs 
sdministration.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  ^  Auck- 
'land  Correspondence*  complete  the  publication  reviewed  by 
us  in  a  recent  number;  and  they  contain  numerous  letters 
from  Mr.  Pitt,  or  relating  to  him,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  refer,  w  one  or  two  instances  the  Editor  has 
endeavoured  to  refute,  by  evidence  from  the  Auckland  Papers, 
statements  previously  published  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who  had 
not  the  advantage  of  access  to  these  documents  before  the 
publication  of  his  own  work.  But  we  cannot  think  these  argu- 
ments are  sound  and  judicious,  and  in  some  places  the  inference 
we  draw  from  Lord  Auckland's  letters  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that  suggested  by  the  Editor  of  these  volumes.  They 
are,  however,  a  curious  contribution  to  the  materials  for  the 
histiny  of  these  times. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  already  said,  and  from 
the  fulure  of  several  previous  attempts  to  write  the  life  of  Pitt, 
that  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  very  favourable  subject  for 
biography.   The  statesman  almost  entirely  absorbs  the  individual 
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— the  hietoiy  of  the  man  becomes  the  history  of  a  govem^ 
ment     Lord  Macaulay  had  already  rendered  us  familiar  with 
the  characteristic  anecdotes  of  his  boyhood — with  that  astonish- 
ing precocity  which  marked  him  from  his  cradle  for  an  orator, 
a  ruler,  and  a  *  thorn  in  Charles'  side ' — and  with  the  somewhat 
niggardly  culture  bestowed  on  his  prodigious*  faculties.     Seven 
years  at  Cambridge,  which  gave  him  a  full  command  of  classical 
literature  and  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  mathematical  reason- 
ing, are  the  history  of  Pitt's  education.     He  passed  at  once  from 
the  University  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  an  interval 
of  only  two  years  to  the  head  of  afi'airs.     How  he  acquired  by 
these  means,  and  in  that  time,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  ckT 
things  which  never  seemed  wanting  to  him  in  his  parliamentary 
career,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  genius.     This  much,  however, 
is  apparent  at  the  outset — Mr.  Pitt  owed  everything  to  the 
concentration  of  his  character.     Whatever  he  did,  he  did  with 
his  might ;  never  allowing  anything  to  interfere  with  his  main 
design,  and  seldom  caring  to  step  aside,  even  to  attwi  any  col- 
lateral object  within  his  reach;  hence  it   was  that  when   he 
stood  confronted  by  the  matchless  intellect  of  Burke,  by  the 
eloquence  of  Fox,  by  the  wit  of  Sheridan,  by  an  array  of  men 
who  excelled  him  in  most  of  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of 
life,  his  single  power  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  varied 
splendour  of  their  genius.    There  was  at  the  bottom  no  want 
of  human  kindness  in  that  proud  nature  and   beneath  that 
surface  of  bronze.     His  letters  to  his  mother  are  stiff,  partly 
after  the    fashion  of   the    time,  but   they  indicate  a   deep- 
rooted  affection  and  veneration  for  Lady  Chatham;  and  they 
not  unfrequently  contain  indications  of  that  most  pleasing  and 
graceful  of  the  attributes  of  power — the  wish  to  confer  a  benefit 
on  a  humble  friend,  of  whom  nothing  is  to  be  expected  in  return. 
He  was  Htrong  and  stedfast,  we  had  almost  said  warm,  in  his 
friendships.     His  early  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  that 
gifted  and  amiable  young  nobleman,  not  much  older  than  him- 
self, who  held  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1784,  and  died 
in  1787,  at  thirty-three,  are  singularly  cordial  and  unreserved; 
more  so,  indeed,  than  any  other  known  specimen  of  his  corre- 
spondence. His  firm  friendship  for  Henry  Dundas,  his  unvarying 
confidence  in  George  Rose,  his  deference  to  Bishop  Tomline,  his 
attachment  to  Canning,  and  his  kindness  to  some  of  the  junior 
branches  of  the  Stanhope  family,  prove  that  the  customary  signa* 
ture  of  'affectionately  yours,'  which  he  addressed  to  his  nearest 
friends,  was  not  a  mere  form  of  words.  Yet  even  these  had  occa- 
sion in  later  years  to  complain  of  the  outward  appearance  at  least 
of  indifferencej  and  of  confidence  too  often  or  too  long  withheld. 
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Self-reliant,  self-complete,  from  first  to  last,  he  asked,  and  indeed 
be  endured,  no  divided  authority  and  no  auxiliary  power.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  another  example  of  a  man  who  lived 
and  laboured  in  equal  solitariness  of  purpose.  Those  who 
Burrounded  him  were  satellites.  Not  even  with  a  woman 
could  he  share  the  burden  and  the  glory  of  empire.  Careless  of 
money  to  a  fault,  for  he  rejected  all  occasions  of  enriching  him- 
self, and  allowed  his  large  official  income  to  be  squandered  by 
his  servants — exempt  from  vanity,  for  he  cared  not  even  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  most  memorable  of  his  own  orations^ 
after  they  had  served  their  political  purpose — devoid  of  prejudices 
to  a  remarkable  degree  —  and  enslaved  by  no  passions  second  to 
that  noble  passion  of  political  power  which  absorbed  his  exist- 
ence—  Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  greatness  to  the  singlenet^s  of 
aim  which  marked  his  life.  Yet  this  austere  Minister  was 
no  ascetic.  He  drank  hard,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times ; 
he  rode  hard,  and  we  think  it  is  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  who 
relates  that  three  or  four  grooms  died  successively  in  his  service 
from  the  pace  at  which  he  travelled  ;  he  was  a  keen,  though  not 
a  very  successful  shot ;  and  during  the  only  interval  of  his  life 
when  he  was  out  of  office,  he  applied  himself  with  great  energy 
to  drill  the  Cinque  Port  Volunteers.  Although  by  no  meiins 
destitute  of  hish  literary  culture,  he  was  absolutely  insensible 
to  the  personal  claims  of  literary  men;  and  although  strongly 
attached  to  the  established  Church,  and  to  the  religion  of  his 
country,  he  appears  in  his  last  moments  to  have  acknowledged 
with  regret  that  he  had  been  too  unmindful  of  its  rites. 

On  these  points.  Lord  Auckland  ventured,  on  one  occasion, 
to  address  him  in  the  following  curious  language : — 

*  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  most  eminent  person  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centurv  to  possess  the  learning,  and  a  true  taste  for 
learning :  it  is  not  only  wise  in  a  worldly  sense,  but  wise  and  right 
in  every  sense,  that  he  should  be  the  patron  and  encourager  of  the 
learned.  From  an  impression  analogous  to  this,  I  have  also  thought 
that  it  18  not  sufficient  for  such  an  individual  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
to  possess  all  the  purity  of  mind,  and  all  the  strictness  of  morality, 
that  genuine  goodness  and  right  religion  can  give: — it  is  essential, 
not  merely  to  his  own  character  (for  that  is  a  secondary  point),  but 
to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  others,  that  appearances  should 
correspond  with  internal  sentiments,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
supposed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  discharge  of  religious  observances.' 
(Auckland  Papers^  vol.  iv.  p.  108.) 

Lord  Stanhope  says,  from  his  father's  personal  reminiscences 
of  this  great  Minister,  that  Mr.  Pitt  '  was  a  most  agreeable 
'and  amiable,  as  well  as   most  interesting  companion,  and 
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^  had  a  vast  fond  of  anecdotes  which  he  narcated  admirably, 
'and  with  much  power  of  mimicry.'  Lord  WeUealey  even 
went  8o  far  as  to  assert,  that  *in  all  daces,  and  at  all 
'  times,  his  constant  delight  was  sodety.     lliera  he  shone  with 

*  a  degree  of  cahn  and  steady  lostre  nK>re  astonishing  than  his 
'  most  splendid  efforts  in  Parliament,  He  was  endowed  beyond 

*  any  man  of  his  time  whom  I  knew  with  a  my  heart  and  a 
'  social  q>irit'  But  great  as  the  authority  of  Lord  Wellesley 
is,  his  enthusiasm  seems  to  have  tinged  this  description  of 
his  firiend.  Whaterer  Mr.  Pitt's  social  talents  may  have  been, 
they  were  certainly  confined  within  a  narrow  cux^,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  indiffisrent  through  life  to  the  amusements 
and  distinctions  of  general  society.  Men  duller  than  most  of 
lus  intimate  friends  were  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

One  solitary  incident  in  his  life  appears  to  bear  amore  romantic 
character,  and  as  this  passage  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
contradictory  statements,  we  shall  here  advert  to  it  Lord 
Stanhope  relates  the  occurrence  in  the  following  terms: — 

'Bosy  and  anxioos  as  was  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Pitt  had  foond 
opportunities  to  pass  some  short  intervals  of  leisure  at  Holwood. 
There  his  nearest  neighbour  was  now  Lord  Auckland  at  BeckenhanL 
A  dose  intimacy  sprang  up  between  them.*  Lord  Auckland  would 
often  pass  a  day  or  two  at  Holwood,  and  Mr.  Pitt  a  day  or  two  at 
Beckenham. 

*  It  was  not  only  the  conversation  of  Lord  Auckland  in  which  Mr* 
Pitt  took  pleasure.  He  was  much  attracted  by  the  grace  and  beauty 
as  well  as  the  superior  mind  of  Lord  Auckland's  ddest  daughter,  tli^ 
Hon.  Eleanor  Eden.  She  was  bom  in  July  1777,  and  therefore  only 
eight  years  younger  than  Pitt.  It  would  have  been  a  very  suitable 
marriage  ;  and  a  report  of  it  was  not  long  in  arising. 

*  This  strong  attachment — for  such  on  Pitt's  side  it  certainly  was 
—did  not,  as  many  persons  hoped,  proceed  to  a  proposal  and  a  mar^ 
riage.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  some  correspondence  did  take 
place  between  Mr.  Htt  and  Lord  Auckland.  The  letters  remain  in 
the  possession  of  Lord  Auckland's  family,  and  there  are  neither  copies 
nor  originab  among  the  manuscripts  of  Pitt.  But  I  have  heard  them 
described  by  a  person  entirely  to  be  relied  on  who  has  more  than  once 
perused  them.  Mr.  Pitt  began  the  subject.  In  his  letter  to  liord 
Auckland  he  avows  in  the  warmest  terms  his  affection  for  Miss  Eden, 
but  explains  that  in  his  circumstances  he  feels  that  he  cannot  prestune 
to  make  her  an  offer  of  marriage.    He  further  says  that  he  finds  each 

*  The  intimacy  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Auckland  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  fully  ten  years  before,  when  he  quitted  the 
Whig^  and  was  employed  in  the  negotiation  of  the  French  Trea^* 
Miss  Eden  was  not  eight,  but  eighteen  years  younger  than  Mr.  Pitt^ 
she  being  at  this  time  nineteo:!,  and  he  thirty-seven. 
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of  his  sacceeding  visits  add  so  mncii  to  his  unhappiness,  that  he  thinks 
it  will  be  best  to  remit  them  for  the  present. 

*  The  reply  of  Lord  AackUnd,  as  I  am  informed,  acknowledges  as 
adequate  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  was  already,  he  says,  aware 
in  general  of  the  circnmstances  of  pecuniary  debt  and  difficulty  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  involved.  He  does  not  deny  that  the 
attachment  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  have  been  fully  appreciated ;  but  he  can- 
not wish  any  more  than  Mr.  Pitt  that  his  daughter,  who,  as  one  of 
many  children,  had  a  very  small  fortune  of  her  own,  should,  under 
some  contingencies  of  office  or  of  life,  be  left  wholly  unprovided. 

*  There  were  yet  two  further  letters  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
notes  of  congratulation  which  had  already  begun  to  arrive  at  Becken* 
ham  might  best  be  answered.  Pitt  answered  that  the  blame,  if  any, 
should  be  borne  wholly  by  himself. 

*  Thus  most  honourably,  and  without  any  breach  of  friendship  on 
either  side,  ended  this  "love-passage" — the  only  one,  as  I  believe, 
m  the  life  of  Pitt.  More  than  two  years  afterwards,  in  June  1799, 
Miss  Eden  became  the  second  wife  of  Lord  Hobart,  who  succeeded 
in  1804  as  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire.  She  had  no  children,  and 
she  died  in  1851.'   {Stanhope,  vol.  iiL  p.  1.) 

This  statement  is,  however,  impugned  by  the  Editor  of  the 

*  Auckland  Correspondence '  in  a  postscript  to  his  fourth  volume, 
in  which  he  states  that  ^  a  long  and  painful  discussion  took  place 
^  on  that  oocaaion,  which  terminated  honourably  to  all  parties 
^concerned.'  The  Editor  denies  that  ^Lord  Auckland  was  in 
'  the  slightest  d^ree  averse  to  tbe  marriage  on  account  of  Mr. 
•Pitt's  pecuniary  <££BcuIties:  on  the  contrary,  believing  that 
^his  daughter  was  attached  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  naturally 

*  anxious  that  it  should  take  place.'  In  point  of  fact,  it  would 
seem,  from  a  previous  passage  of  the  Auckland  Papers  (vol.  iii. 
p.  374.),  that  several  letters  passed  between  Lord  Auckland  and 
Mr.  Pitt  tuggesting  cmrangeinents  by  which  the  marriage  might 
take  [dace  in  time  without  imprudence ;  but  they  were  unavail- 
ing, aad  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  ^  though  he  was  sacrificing  his 
'  best  hopes  and  dearest  wishes  to  his  convictions  and  judg- 

*  ment,  further  discussion  would  only  lead  to  prolonged  sus- 

*  pense  and  increased  anxiety.'  We  therefore  conclude  that  the 
ammgements  fietvourable  to  the  marriage  were  in  fact  suggested 
hj  Lord  Auckland  —  a  man  certainly  not  insensible  to  the  dig* 
nity  and  advantage  of  having  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  son-in-law — and 
that  it  was  Mr.  Pitt  who  broke  off  tbe  negotiation,,  having  appa- 
rently acted  throughout  the  transaction  with  great  delicacy  and 
lelf-command.  Traces  occur  in  tbe  Auckland  Papers  indi* 
eating  the  affeetionate  interest  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  continued  to 
regard  Miss  Eden  until  her  marriage  was  declared  with  Lord 
Hobart,  in  1799.  On  that  occasion  he  addressed  to  her  father 
the  following  expressive  note : — 
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Private. 
*  My  dear  Lord, — ^I  have  heard  from  the  Speaker  the  circumstaiice 
you  desired  him  to  mention,  and  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  very 
kind  attention  in  making  the  communication,  and  in  making  him  the 
channel  of  it.  There  could  be  no  event  interesting  to  any  part  of 
your  family  which  would  not  be  so  to  me,  and  certainly  this  is 
not  the  instance  when  I  feel  that  sentiment  the  least  I  congratulate 
you  and  all  around  you  with  the  most  cordial  good  wishes. 
*  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

*  W.Pitt; 

And  some  short  time  later,  soon  after  the  marriage,  which  was 
celebrated  by  a  ball,  he  writes  from  Bromley: — 

*'  My  dear  Lord, — I  dine  here  with  some  of  your  guests,  but  shall 
pursue  my  ride  to  Holwood  when  they  repair  to  the  crowd  and 
gaiety  of  your  ball.  I  hope  very  soon  to  have  leisure  to  come  to  you 
when  you  are  with  a  smaller  party.'  (^Auckland  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  98.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  revert  to 
the  ministerial  changes  and  combinations  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was 
engaged,  or  to  discuss  his  conduct  in  reference  to  those  transac- 
tions. These  topics  have  recently  been  examined  at  length  in 
our  own  pages,  and  in  several  other  contemporary  publications, 
and  we  have  nothing  now  to  add  to  our  former  comments  upon 
them.  We  shall,  therefore,  attempt  rather  to  point  out  from 
Lord  Stanhope's  volumes  what  were  the  leading  features  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  and  to  show  how  far  Mr.  Pitt's 
actual  achievements  fell  short  of  the  principles  from  which 
he  started.  The  standard^  after  all,  by  which  the  repu- 
tation of  a  statesman  must  stand  or  fall  in  the  great  account 
of  history,  is  not  by  what  he  said,  however  wise  or  eloquent, 
nor  even  by  what  he  was,  however  firm  and  disinterested,  but 
by  what  he  did  for  the  greatness  of  his  countir  and  the  good 
of  mankind :  and  this  is  the  test  which  we  shiJl  endeavour  to 
apply  to  the  political  career  and  public  services  of  Pitt. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  recorded  his  opinion  that  Pitt  was  em- 
phatically the  man  of  Parliamentary  Government — ^that  it  was 
his  lot  to  be  bom  in  a  country  and  at  a  time  when  the  power  of 
speaking  in  public  assemblies  and  the  art  of  conducting  their 
debates  and  their  divisions  are  the  surest  elements  of  political 
power  ;  and  |iiat  legislation  and  administration  were  with  him 
secondary  matters  in  comparison  with  the  all-pervading  necessity 
of  convincing  and  persuading  the  House  of  Commons.  But  if 
these  had  been  the  sole,  or  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
genius,  his  fame  would  not  have  come  down  to  us  with  the 
increasing  majesty  which  it  has  now  acquired.  Of  his  speeches, 
it  is  admitted  that  no  more  than  the  merest  skeleton  remains : 
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and  in  spite  of  the  ascendancy  which  he  owed  in  Parliament 
to  his  extraordinary  argumentative  powers,  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  in  the  gifts  of  oratory  or  language  he  was  the  superior  of 
Burke,  Fox,  or  Sheridan.  The  influence  which  rests  on  parlia- 
mentary tactics  is  short-Iiyed,  and  no  roan  ever  passed  for  a 
great  statesman  merely  because  he  kept  together  a  working 
majority.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  therefore  of  a 
higher  order  than  mere  parliamentary  eloquence  or  parlia- 
mentary tactics :  and  the  best  proof  of  his  political  superiority 
to  most  of  his  contemporaries  is  the  fact  that  the  germs  of 
almost  all  the  great  legislative  and  administrative  reforms 
accomplished  in  the  last  thirty  years  may  be  traced  in 
some  portion  of  his  designs.  Had  Mr.  Pitt  been  invested 
with  a  more  absolute  power  than  he  ever  possessed,  we 
think  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  have  carried  a  variety  of 
measures  of  the  greatest  merit — ^measures,  in  fact,  based  on  the 
liberal  principles  which  it  took  another  half  century  to  establish 
in  this  country.  But  the  minister  had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  of 
narrow  intellect  und  of  intense  prejudices.  It  is  evident  from 
numerous  details  in  these  volumes  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  very 
seldom  rely  on  any  appeal  to  the  reason  of  George  III.,  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  watch  and  wait,  perhaps  for  years,  for 
an  opportunity  to  work  upon  that  contracted  mind,  which  was 
liable  to  be  inflamed,  by  sudden  emotions,  to  a  paroxysm  of 
insanity.  Not  less  had  Mr.  Pitt  to  manage  the  prejudices  of 
his  own  party  —  a  duty  which  ever  weighs  heavily  on  an 
intelligent  leader  of  the  Tory  phalanx,  and  to  which  the  Can- 
nings and  Peels  of  our  own  time  have,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  been 
compelled  to  sacrifice  either  themselves  or  their  convictions. 
These  prejudices  were  excited  to  madness  1)y  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  sufferings  of  protracted  war,  the  dread 
of  invasion ;  until  all  liberal  opinions  were  confounded  in  one 
extravagant  denunciation  of  Jacobin  principles,  and  the  very 
objects  which  Mr.  Pitt  himself  had  once  eagerly  advocated 
were  looked  upon  as  treasonable  designs  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution. 

The  charge,  therefore,  which  we  are  compelled  to  maintain 
against  the  administration  of  Pitt  is  this :  We  admire  the  pro- 
found and  prophetic  sagacity  with  which  his  youthful  genius 
seized,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  on  the  true  solution  of  most  of  the 
great  problems  of  our  national  oeconomy ;  but  we  find  that 
scarcely  in  any  single  instance,  even  while  he  was  at  the  height 
of  undisputed  power  over  a  peaceful  kingdom,  did  he  really 
execute  any  one  of  these  salutary  reforms,  which  he  compre- 
hended better  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  By  some  strange 
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infelicitj^  arising  either  from  obstacles  he  could  not  overcomey  or 
from  a  want  of  determination  in  his  own  mind^  Mr.  Pit^  who  is 
supposed  to  have  governed  this  country  with  almost  absolate 
swaj  for  eighteen  years,  did  practically  and  effectually  realise 
but  a  very  small  number  of  his  own  conceptions;  and  the 
reverses  of  his  foreign  policy  in  the  war,  which  clouded  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  were  prefigured  by  the  singular  reverses 
to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit  at  an  earlier  period 
in  his  domestic  policy.*  As  this  statement  is  very  much  at 
variance  with  Lord  Stanhope's  conclusions,  and  may  sound  to 
some  of  our  readers  like  a  paradox,  we  must  illustrate  it  by 
some  details. 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Free  Trade  with  Ireland  and  subse- 
quently with  foreign  countries.  Commutation  of  Tithes,  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt,  the  Reduction  of  duties  with  a  view  to  ixlcreased  revenue 
and  diminished  smuggling,  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the 
payment  of  the  Roman  Qitholic  Clergy  in  Ireland^  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clei^  in  Ireland,  Catholic  Emaa* 
dpation — and  the  list  might  be  still  more  extended — are  all 
measures  which  have  been  carried  by  the  influence  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  every  one  of  these  measures 
was  at  one  time  or  another  advocated,  proposed,  or  contemplated  • 
by  Mr.  Pitt  during  his  tenure  of  offic3,  though  not  carried  by  hinu 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  perfectly  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  each  of  these  measures :  we  do  not  doubt  that  he  was 
sincere  in  his  desire  to  carry  them ;  yet,  by  an  unparalleled 
contradiction,  he  left  every  one  of  them  where  he  found  it,  or 
rather  he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  chief  of  the  very  party 
which  was  most  bitterly  opposed  to  these  steps  of  progress,  and 
he  served  a  king  who  would  in  all  probability  have  tnpped  him 
up,  if  the  most  important  of  these  reforms  liad  been  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  So  that  even  the  first  eight  years 
of  Ml*.  Pitt's  administration,  which  are  now  referred  to  as  the 
most  splendid  example  of  his  great  ability,  present  us  with  a 
painful  and  humiliating  contrast  between  the  admirable  and 
enlightened  designs  he  formed  and  the  measures  he  carried.  The 
£ust  is  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  as  far  before  most  of  his  omtempora* 
ries  and  immediate  successors  in  p<^tical  wisdom  and  sagacity* 

*  Curiously  enough,  the  India  Bill,  which  broagbt  him  into  power 
in  1784,  was  the  most  long-lived  of  all  his  measures,  and  the  only 
example  of  a  greiit  administrative  institution  founded  or  remodelled 
by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  double  government  of  the  East  Indiea  survived 
till  1858,  and  the  wonder  is  it  endured  so  long* 
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88  he  was  saperior  in  dionterestedneae  to  the  jobbers  and 
intngoers  whom  his  advent  had  expelled  from  power.  But 
haying  these  enlightened  views  and  these  disinterested  senti- 
ments, the  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  he  consented  to  retain 
oflBce  without  the  power  of  giving  full  effect  to  his  own  con- 
victions^ and  that  he  lent  his  great  authority  to  the  cause  of 
intolerance  and  obstruction^  more  especially  in  the  later  years  of 
his  life. 

TTie  story  of  his  attempt  at  Parliamentary  Reform  is  soon 
toM.  After  the  General  Election  of  1784  Mr.  Pitt  stood 
supreme   in  power.     *He  was,'    says  Lord  Macaulay^    *the 

*  greatest   subject  that  England  had   seen  for  many  genera- 

*  tions.     His  father  had  never  been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpole, 

*  nor  Marlborough.'  Yet  the  third  division  on  the  Westmin- 
ster Scrutiny  was  a  defeat  on  a  minor  question  at  the  verji 
outset.  On  the  18th  April,  two  months  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  1786,  Pitt  brought  forward  his  measure  of  Par- 
liamentary Seform.  He  had  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparatioa  of  it.  He  was  urgent  with  his  friends  Dundas  and 
Wilberforce  to  support  it,  and  they  did  sa  He  proposed  to 
disfirandiise  thirty-six  rotten  boroughs,  with  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation to  the  proprietors,  and  to  transfer  the  seats  so  gained 
to  the  largest  counties  and  to  the  metr(^lis»  He  proposed  to 
extend  the  franchise  from  freeholders  to  copyholders.  Mr. 
Massey  remarks  in  his  ^  History  of  the  Beign  of  George  III.,' 
probably  with  reason,  that  a  more  absurd  measure  of  reform 
was  never  invented — none  cerUunly  was  ever  less  successful^ 
for  it  was  at  once  defeated  by  248  votes  to  174,  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
own  House  of  Commons.  The  wonder  is  that  he  should  ever 
have  thought  it  possible  to  carry  such  a  bill  in  a  house  in  which 
the  boroughmongering  interest  was  so  largely  represented; 
and  where  a  large  proportion  of  his  own  supporters  had 
within  a  few  months  paid  an  ample  consideration  for  the 
very  seats  he  proposed  to  annihilate.  The  King,  moreover, 
was  secretly  opposed  to  it,  and,  though  he  could  not  openly 
resist  the  Minister  who  had  just  rescued  him  from  the  Coalition, 
be  had  given  a  reluctant,  and  probably  an  insincere  assent  to 
the   scheme.      Lord    Stanhope   says :    ^  Pitt  considered  the 

*  result  as  final  for  that  Parliament  at  least.     He  saw  that 

*  not  evai  ministerial  power  and  earnest  zeal,  and  that  nothing 
'  but  the  pressure  of  the  strongest  popular  feeling,  such  as 
'  did  not  then  exist,  could  induce  many  members  to  vote 
'against  their  own  tenure  of  Parliament,  or  in  fact  against 
'  themselves.'  Eight  years  later  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  the  most 
decided  opponent  of  Reform,  and  when  Mr.  Grey  moved  in 
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1793  for  a  Committee  on  that  question  which  he  was  destined 
in  1832  to  bring  to  a  successful  termination,  Mr.  Pitt  declared : — 

*  I  had  myself  on  diflTerent  occasions  proposed  a  reform,  in  situations 
which  seemed  favourable  to  my  object,  and  supported  by  persons  of 
the  highest  respectability,  and  had  even  then  failed.  Several  gentle- 
men (from  a  dread  of  the  consequences  of  innovation,  and  from  a 
doubt  whether  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  was  such  as  would  com- 
pensate for  the  risk  incurred)  opposed  my  views.  I  saw  therefore 
that  while  none  of  the  good  of  which  a  moderate  reform  might  be 
productive  was  to  be  obtained,  much  danger  might  be  incurred,  and 
an  opening  nfibrded  to  wicked  persons  to  subvert  that  very  Constitution 
which  we  were  desirous  to  improve,  only  in  order  that  we  might  pre- 
serve :  as  though  the  attempt  to  reform  might  not  be  attended  with  the 
total  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  yet  it  might  lead  to  a  state  of 
confusion  and  distraction,  which,  at  least,  would  disturb  the  enjoyment 
of  those  blessings  of  which  we  were  in  possession.  I  thus  found  the 
probability  of  good  but  little,  while  the  mischief  was  of  a  size  so 
gigantic  as  to  defy  calculation.'    {Pitfi  Speeches^  voL  i.  p.  438.) 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1793  on  Mr.  Pitt  the 
Keformer  of  1785.  The  French  Revolution,  it  is  true,  had  broken 
out  in  the  interval,  had  shaken  the  firmest  nerves,  and  perplexed 
the  clearest  judgments.  For  it  has  been  the  efiect  of  that 
great  commotion  of  society,  from  1789  to  the  present  hour,  to 
perplex  the  nations  with  fear  of  change,  and  to  throw  back 
the  best  hopes  of  rational  liberty.  But,  it  may  be  answered 
(and  the  remark  does  not  apply  to  this  point  alone),  how  diffe* 
rent  would  have  been  the  condition  of  England  during  the 
tremendous  contest  which  ensued  from  1793  to  1815,  if  in  the 
preceding  years  of  peace  effectual  measures  had  been  taken  to 
place  the  Constitution  on  a  broader  and  more  secure  basis ! 
If  in  those  eight  years  of  peace  Parliament  had  been  reformed^ 
Ireland  pacified  and  conciliated,  the  finances  really  regenerated^ 
and  the  military  and  naval  establishments  reconstructed^ 
this  country  would  have  engaged  with  irresistible  power 
in  its  contest  with  revolutionary  France,  if  that  contest 
was  unavoidable.  Instead  of  intemperate  faction  and  fero- 
cious repression,  we  should  have  had  loyalty ;  instead  of  Irish 
rebellions  and  invasions,  union;  instead  of  a  suspension  of 
cash  payments,  a  far  more  solid  and  enlarged  credit ;  instead  of 
an  army  unfit  to  take  the  field,  a  force  capable,  perhaps,  of 
deciding  the  fate  of  Europe.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if 
Mr.  Pitt  had  carried  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  administration 
the  great  and  liberal  measures  he  once  designed,  the  aspect  of 
affairs  would  have  changed,  and  the  war  which  it  was  his  fate 
to  wage  with  doubtful  success,  might  possibly  have  been  glori- 
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oosly  terminated  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  at  a  far  less  cost 
to  the  country. 

The  second  great  measure  of  the  Session  of  1785  was  that 
known  as  the  Irish  Resolutions.  Mr.  Pitt  described  his  own 
large  and  generous  views  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  in  the  letters 
ali^y  published  in  part  by  Lord  Stanhooe  in  a  contempo- 
rary journal*,  from  which  we  borrow  the  following  passage  :  — 

'October?.  1784. 
'  I  own  to  yon  the  line  to  which  my  mind  at  present  inclines  (open 
to  whatever  new  observations  or  arguments  may  be  suggested  to  me)  is 
to  give  Ireland  an  almost  unlimited  communication  of  commercial  ad- 
Tsntages,  if  we  can  receive  in  return  some  security  that  her  strength 
ond  riches  will  be  our  benefit,  and  that  she  will  contribute,  from  time  to 
time,  in  their  increasing  proportions,  to  the  common  exigencies  of  the 
empire :  and  having,  by  holding  out  this,  removed,  I  trust,  every  temp- 
tation to  Ireland  to  consider  her  interest  as  separate  from  England, 
to  be  ready,  while  we  discountenance  wild  and  unconstitutional  at- 
tempts wUch  strike  at  the  root  of  all  authority,  to  give  real  efficacy 
and  popularity  to  Grovemment  by  acceding  (if  such  a  line  can  be 
foand)  to  a  prudent  and  temperate  reform  in  Parliament,  which  may 
guard  against  or  gradually  cure  real  defects  and  mischiefs,  may  show 
a  sufficient  regard  to  the  interests  and  even  prejudices  of  individuals 
who  are  averse,  and  may  unite  the  Protestant  interest  in  excluding 
Catholics  from  any  share  in  the  representation  or  the  government  of 
the  country.'    {Lord  MaliOfCi  Essays,  p.  263.) 

It  b  true  that  at  this  period  Mr.  Pitt  had  by  no  means 
embraced  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  or  the  principle 
of  equality  of  religious  opinions  in  civil  government.  Nor, 
bdeed,  had,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Fox,  for  he  repeatedly  declared 
in  the  debates  that  he  considered  the  settlement  of  1782  to  be 
final.  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was  first  to  remove  the  commercial  and 
material  disabilities  of  Ireland — to  open  to  her  the  whole  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies — to  reduce  the  duties 
between  the  two  countries  to  the  lowest  rates — and  to  charge 
on  the  surplus  hereditary  revenues  of  Ireland  (if  any)  a  contri- 
bution towards  the  support  of  the  naval  force  of  the  empire. 
This  was  obviously  the  first  step  towards  that  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  which  was  accomplished  sixteen  years  later,  after 
torrents  of  blood  had  been  shed,  and  under  circumstances  far 
less  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  measure.  The  resolutions 
were  slowly,  and  with  great  difiSculty,  carried  in  the  English 
House  of  (Commons.  Mr.  Pitt  writes  on  May,  1785,  while  the 
measure  was  still  under  discussion,  'Our  majority,  though  a 
*  large  one,  is  composed  of  men  who  think,  or  at  least  act,  so 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  160. 
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*  much  for  themselveBy  that  we  are  hardly  sare  from  day  to  day 
'  what  impression  they  may  receive.'  Such  was  the  temper  ol 
that  House  of  Commons  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  supposed  to 
exercise  an  unquestioned  sway.  In  the  Irish  Parliament,  how- 
ever, a  different  fate  awaited  the  ministerial  proposals.  Ihey 
were  received  with  furious  opposition.  The  Grovemment  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  Dublin  was  illuminated  on 
the  defeat  of  the  first  attempt  to  extend  to  Ireland  an  instalment 
of  commercial  justice  and  freedom.  Lord  Stanhc^  says — 
we  quote  the  passage  as  a  curious  example  of  the  Ticiaatudes 
of  party  connexions  and  political  opinions  :— 

<  To  Pitt  the  failure  of  the  Irish  commercial  measures  was  a 
deep  disappointment,  a  bitter  mortification.  To  them,  to  the 
framing  or  to  the  defence  of  their  details,  he  had  applied  himsdf 
for  almost  a  twelvemonth,  and  here  was  the  result — the  object  of 
public  good  not  attained,  the  jealousy  of  both  nations  stirred  anew, 
and  to  himself  for  a  time  the  decline  of  public  favour,  aliks, 
though  on  exactly  opposite  grounds,  in  England  and  in  Irebuid. 
The  journal  of  Wilberforce  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  on  this 
subject  has  this  significant  entry:  *'Pitt  does  not  make  friends." 
On  the  other  han<^  Fox,  as  the  champion  of  high  protective  dutiei, 
enjoyed  in  many  quarters  the  gleam  of  returning  popularity. 
Being  at  Knowsley  in  the  course  of  that  autumn  on  a  visit  to 
Lord  Derby,  the  two  friends  went  together  to  Manchester,  and 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  great  metropolis  of  manufactures. 
Here  is  Fox's  own  account  of  it :  *^  Our  reception  at  Manchest^ 
was  the  finest  thing  imaginable,  and  handsome  in  all  respects.  All 
the  principal  people  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  attended  us  into  the 
town  with  blue  and  buff  cockades,  and  a  procession  as  fine,  and 
not  unlike  that  upon  my  chairing  in  Westminster.  We  dined 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  ....  The  concourse  of  people 
to  see  us  was  immense,  and  I  never  saw  more  apparent  unanimity 
than  seemed  to  be  in  our  favour." '   {Stanhope,  vol.  i.  p.  275.) 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  two  principal  measures  introduced  by 
the  young  Minister  in  the  first  session  of  a  parliament  which  h»l 
been  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  him  unqualified 
support.  On  two  most  momentous  subjects  Mr.  Pitt  had  un- 
fortunately been  defeated  —  in  the  last  instance  by  the  ignorant 
passions  and  violence  of  the  people  he  wished  to  benefit.  Here, 
again,  how  deplorable  were  the  consequences  of  the  check  which 
his  policy  sustained ! 

All  the  bad  passions  which  had  long  raged  in  Ireland  soon 
broke  out  with  fresh  intensity ;  and  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
both  in  1793  and  in  1804,  Ireland  became  the  chief  difficulty 
and  the  constant  weakness  of  the  empire. '  It  is  no  consolation 
to  reflect  that  Mr.  Pitt's  earlier  policy  towards  Ireland  was 
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defeated  by  no  ianlt  of  hit  or  of  the  British  Parliament,  bat  by 
the  ignorance  and  intolerance  of  that  dominant  faction  which 
'WBBy  and  long  continued  to  be,  the  corse  of  Ireland.  Through- 
oot  these  volumes,  and  those  of  the  'Auckland  Correq>ondence,' 
we  find  continual  evidence  of  the  bigotry  and  narrowmindedness 
of  the  Beresfords,  the  Forsters,  the  Fitzgibbons  —  Irish  politi- 
^ans  on  whom  the  British  Government  mainly  relied  for  counsel 
mnd  action,  and  who  attempted  to  denounce  and  proscribe  the 
officers  of  the  British  Government  itself,  when,  like  Lord 
ComwalHs  and  Sir  Balph  Abenntmiby,  they  refused  to  look  at 
the  state  of  Ireland  with  the  eyes  of  Prote6tant<*ascendancy  men. 
But  we  are  anticipating  a  more  advanced  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
career,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  revert.  The  Irish  Nemesis 
pursued  him  to  the  dose  of  it,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
dissolution  of  his  government  and  the  dismemberment  of  his 
party.  The  evils  which  he  hoped  in  1785  to  prevent  by  the 
jntroduction  of  measures  calculated  to  promote  the  union  of  the 
great  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  grew  more  rank  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  until  they  broke  out  in  the  rebellion  of  1798 : 
and  although  the  Union  was  at  last  carried  and  effected,  the 
means  by  which  that  salutary  and  important  change  was  made 
were  scandalous,  and  the  essential  conditions  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  the  payment  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy, 
which  were  alike  contemplated  in  1799  by  Pitt,  Comwallis,  and 
Costlereagh,  fell  to  the  ground. 

Although  in  1785  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  yet,  in  1787,  he 
was  evidently  disposed  to  favour  the  claim  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  Unhappily  this  was  another 
instance  in  which  be  suffered  his  own  judgment  to  be  overruled 
by  the  prejudices  of  the  clerical  party.  We  relate  the  transaction 
in  Lord  Stanhope's  words : — 

*  Half  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters had  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  In 
the  Session  of  1787  their  effort  was  renewed.  For  the  most  part 
they  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Pitt  at  the  last  Greneral 
fUection,  and  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  some  share  of  his 
flavour  in  return.  Their  first  step  was  to  circulate  among  the 
Memhers  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  paper  entitled  *'  The  Case 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  with  reference  to  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,"  in  which .  they  more  especially  laboured  to  distinguish 
their  case  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  With  equal  prudence 
they  selected  as  their  spokesman  Mr.  Beaufoy,  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Government. 

*  I^t  appears  to  have  felt  a  disposition  to  support  their  ckims, 
if  he  oonld  do  so  with  the  assent  of  the  Church  of   £nghuid. 
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Without  that  assent,  as  expressed  by  its  Headu,  it  was  scarcelj 
possible  or  scarcely  proper  for  any  Prime  Minister  to  more  on- 
ward. A  meeting  of  the  Bishops  was  held  at  the  Bounty  Office,  on 
a  summons  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  at  the  request, 
as  the  Bishops  were  informed,  of  Mr.  Pitt  The  question  laid  before 
their  Lordships  was  as  follows : — **  Ought  the  Test  and  Corporation 
"Acts  to  be  maintained  ?  "  Of  fourteen  Prelates  present,  only  two 
— Watson  of  Llandaff,  and  Shipley  of  St.  Asaph — voted  in  the 
negative ;  and  the  decision  of  the  meeting  was  at  once  transmitted  to 
the  Minister. 

*  When,  on  the  28th  of  March,  Mr.  Beaufoy  did  bring  on  his 
motion.  Lord  North  spoke  in  opposition  to  it,  and  Fox  in  its  favoor. 
Pitt  rose  and  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  with  propriety  give 
a  silent  vote.  He  observed  that  some  classes  of  the  Nonconformists 
had  injured  themselves  in  the  public  opinion  greatly,  and  not  un- 
reasonably, by  the  violence  and  the  prejudices  which  they  had  shown. 
*♦  Were  we,"  he  said,  «*  to  yield  on  this  occasion,  the  fears  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  would  be  roused,  and  their  apprehensions  are 
not  to  be  treated  lightly.  It  must^  as  I  contend,  be  conceded  to  me 
that  an  Established  Church  is  necessary.  Now  there  are  some  Dis- 
senters who  declare  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  relic  of  Popery ; 
others  that  all  Church  Establishments  are  improper.  This  may  not 
be  the  opinion  of  the  present  body  of  Dissenters^  but  no  means  can 
be  devised  of  admitting  the  moderate  part  of  the  Dissenters  and  ex- 
cluding the  violent;  the  bulwark  must  ;be  kept  up  against  idL"' 
(Stanhope,  voL  i.  p.  336.) 

Three  years  later  Pitt  opposed  Fox's  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  with  far  greater  vehemence, 
in  a  speech  which  embodied  all  the  fallacies  and  fears  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  that  measure  of  policy  and  justice  for  the  next 
thirty-five  years.  Here  again  was  an  Act  favoured  by  Pitt's 
better  judgment,  but  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  exactions 
of  the  very  persons  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  interested 
in  resisting  to  the  utmost  the  just  claims  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights. 

On.e  of  the  most  remarrkable  proofs  of  the  sagacity  with  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  prepared  at  that  time  to  deal  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  social  reform,  if  his  power  had  really  been  equal  to  his 
intelligence,  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  Lord  Stanhope  has  dis- 
covered in  the  Rutland  Papers.  It  deals  with  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  tithe  commutation,  and  anticipates  precisely  the  remedy 
which  was  adopted  nearly  half  a  century  later :  — 

*  "  Barton  Pynaent,  Nov.  7,  1786. 
*"  My  dear  Duke, 

* "  I  have  thought  very  much  since  I  received  your  letter  respecting 
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tlie  general  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  subjects  suggested  in  that  and 
year  official  letters  to  Lord  Sydney.  The  question  which  arises  is 
a  nice  and  difficult  one.  On  the  one  hand,  the  discontent  seems 
general  and  rooted,  and  both  that  circumstance,  and  most  of  the 
accounts  I  hear,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  real  grievance  at 
bottom,  which  must  be  removed  before  any  durable  tranquillity  can 
be  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  a  delicate  thing  to 
meddle  with  the  Church  Establishment  in  the  present  situation  of 
Ireland ;  and  anything  like  concession  to  the  dangerous  spirit  which 
has  shown  itself  is  not  without  objection.  But  on  the  whole,  being 
persuaded  that  Grovemment  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  incurring  the 
imputation  of  weakness  by  yielding  in  reasonable  points,  and  can 
nerer  make  its  stand  effectually  till  it  gets  upon  right  ground,  I  think 
the  great  object  ought  to  be,  to  ascertain  fairly  the  true  causes  of 
complaint,  to  hold  out  a  sincere  disposition  to  give  just  redress,  and 
a  firm  determination  to  do  no  more,  taking  care  in*the  interval  to 
hold  up  vigorously  the  execution  of  the  law  €U  it  stands  (till  altered 
bj  Parliament),  and  to  punish  severely  (if  the  means  can  be  found) 
any  tumultuous  attempt  to  violate  it  I  certainly  think  the  institu- 
tion of  tithe,  especially  if  vigorously  enforced,  is  everywhere  a  great 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  any  country.  Many 
circumstances  in  practice  have  made  it  less  so  here  ;  but  even  here 
it  is  felt ;  and  there  are  a  variety  of  causes  to  make  it  sit  much 
heavier  on  Ireland.  I  believe,  too,  that  it  is  as  much  for  the  real 
interest  of  the  Church  as  for  the  land  to  adopt,  if  practicable,  some 
other  mode  of  provision.  If  from  any  cause  the  Church  falls  into 
general  odium.  Government  will  be  more  likely  to  risk  its  own 
interests  than  to  serve  those  of  the  Church  by  any  efforts  in  its 
favour.  If,  therefore,  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  clergy  will 
look  at  it  soberly  and  dispassionately,  they  will  see  how  incumbent  it 
is  upon  them,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  propose  some  temperate  ac- 
commodation ;  and  even  the  appearance  of  concession  which  might 
be  awkward  in  Grovernment,  would  not  be  unbecoming  if  it  origina- 
ted with  them.  The  thing  to  be  arrived  at/  therefore,  seems,  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  of  it,  to  find  out  a  way  of  removing  the  grievances 
arising  out  of  a  tithe,  or,  perhaps,  to  substitute  some  new  provision 
in  lieu  of  it ;  to  have  such  a  plan  cautiously  digested  (which  may 
require  much  time),  and,  above  all,  to  make  the  Church  itself  the 
quarter  to  bring  forward  whatever  is  proposed.  How  far  this  is 
practicable  must  depend  upon  many  circumstances,  of  which  you  can 
form  a  nearer  and  better  judgment,  particularly  on  the  temper  of  the 
leading  men  among  the  clergy.  I  apprehend  you  may  have  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel ;  the  Primate  is,  I 
imagine,  a  man  to  listen  to  temperate  advice ;  but  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  you  should  have  as  speedily  as  possible  a  full  commu- 
nication with  both  of  them ;  and  if  you  ^el  the  subject  in  the  same 
light  that  I  do,  that,  while  you  state  to  them  the  full  determination 
of  Grovemment  to  give  them  all  just  and  honourable  support,  you 
should  impress  them  seriously  with  the  apprehension  of  their  risking 
everything  if  they  do  not  in  time  abandon  ground  that  is  ultimately 
VOL.   CXVI.   NO.   CCXXXV.  K 
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untenable.  To  snggest  the  precise  plan  of  oommutatitm  whkh  might 
be  adopted  is  more  than  I  am  eqaal  to,  and  is  preomtnre ;  but,  in 
general,  I  have  never  «een  any  good  reason  why  a  fair  Taloatioa 
should  not  be  made  of  the  present  amount  of  every  living,  and  a  rent 
in  com  to  that  amount  be  raised  by  a  pound  rate  on  the  several  tene- 
ments in  the  pari^  neariy  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  they 
now  contribute  to  tithe.  When  I  say  a  rent  in  com,  I  do  not  actual^ 
mean  paid  in  com,  but  a  rent  in  money  regulated  by  the  average 
value,  from  time  to  time,  of  whatever  nvmber  of  bushels  is  at  present 
equal  to  the  fair  value  of  the  living.  This  would  effectually  prevent 
the  Church  from  suiting  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  monej, 
and  it  is  a  mode  which  was  adopted  in  all  college  leases,  in  conss- 
quence,  I  believe,  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  time  of  Qoeea 
Elizabeth.  I  need  not  say  that  I  throw  out  these  ideas  in  personal 
confidence  to  yourself;  and  I  shall  wish  much  to  know  what  joa 
tiiink  of  them,  and  whether  you  can  make  anything  of  your  prelates^ 
before  any  measure  is  officially  suggested.  It  seems  material  that 
there  should  be  the  utmost  secrecy  till  our  line  is  decided  upon,  and 
it  must  be  decided  upon  completely  before  Parliament  meets. 

*  "Yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 
(Ston^ope,  vd.  i.  p.  318.)  •"W.Prrr."' 

Similar  views  were  entertidned  in  1798.  Lord  Auckland 
writes  to  Mr.  Beresfcnrd  in  April  of  that  year,  <  Oh  that  it  were 
'  possible  to  do  something  similar  as  to  the  liberation  of  tithes 
*  in  both  kingdoms !  But  the  clergy  would  be  alarmed.  *  Moore, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  even  sounded  on  the  matter, 
but  he  announced  his  decided  opposition,  and  the  scheme  was 
abandoned.  Another  instance  of  a  great  improvement  defeated 
by  those  whom  it  was  most  calculated  to  benefit. 

Of  all  the  measures  of  this  period  which  do  honoor  to  Mr.« 
Pitt's  courage  and  foresight,  we  assign  the  first  rank  to  the 
oommercial  treaty  with  France.  It  vnis  a  triumph  ov«r  the 
brutal  doctrine  of  natural  enmity  between  nations,  the  more 
remarkable,  as  only  two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  on  terms  painful  to  the  pride  of  this  country. 
It  was  a  triumph  over  the  doctrines  of  commercial  exclusion 
and  protection,  which  had  at  that  time  an  almost  undisputed 
sway  over  the  minds  even  of  the  most  liberal  statesmen.  And 
as  a  measure  of  finandal  policy,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  grand  trial  of  that  system  which  has  only  in  very  recent 
times  been  fully  confirmed  by  experience. 

*  The  surrender  of  revenue  for  great  commercial  purposes,'  sdd 
the  First  Minister,  in  his  speech  of  the  12th  February,  1787,  'is  a 
policy  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  but 
here  we  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  having  them  returned 
to  us  in  a  threefold  rate,  by  extending  and  legalising  the  importadon 
of  the  articles.  When  it  was  considered  that  the  increase  must  exceed 
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the  eoncesdoii  which  was  made,  it  would  no  longer  be  an  argument 
that  we  cannot  afford  this  reduction.  Increase  by  means  of  reduetionj 
ke  was  obliged  to  confess,  once  appeared  a  paradox,  but  experience 
had  now  convinced  us  that  it  was  more  than  practicable.*  {Pitfs 
Speeches,  voL  i.  p.  246.) 

Such  language  firom  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  of  that  day, 
not  dealing  with  a  surplus  revenue^  but  havings  on  the  contrary, 
to  restore  a  balance  in  disordered  finances^  was  in  the  highest 
d^ree  wise  and  si^cious.  The  whole  speech  is  in  the  same 
adncurable  strain:  and  the  only  excuse  for  the  factious  and 
^orant  conduct  of  the  Opposition  is  that  that  tbey  did  not  under- 
stand what  they  were  doing.  Lord  Stanhope  has  passed  over 
this  great  transaction  very  cursorily,  and  we  think  it  deserved  a 
more  complete  notice,  as  one  of  the  very  largest  conceptions  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  political  life.  The  instructions  and  correspondence 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  Mr.  Eden,  with  an  account  of  the  negotiation,  are 
printed  more  fully  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Auckland  Papers 
(chapter  v.).  The  recurrence  of  a  similar  treaty  in  our  own 
times,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  seventy  years,  has  given 
fresh  interest  to  the  subject,  and  we  have  ourselves  had  occasion 
to  notice  it  recently  at  considerable  length.  *  Yet,  even  here, 
the  fatality  which  attended  all  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pitt,  even 
when  he  was  most  happily  inspired,  doomed  this  treaty  to  a 
premature  and  abortive  termination.  The  distressed  and  agi- 
tated condition  of  France  was  ignorantly  supposed  to  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  treaty  with  England ;  and  in  the  great  whirl- 
pool of  the  Revolution  which  so  soon  followed,  its  provisions 
were  annihilated,  and  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  the  natural 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  wealthiest  nations  in  the  world 
were  almost  entirely  interrupted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Pitt  was  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  and  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith  than  any  other  statesman  of  his  age, 
except  Lord  Grenville.  He  referred  in  1792,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  ^  to  the  writings  of  an  author  of  our  own  times,  now 
^  unfortunately  no  more  (I  mean  the  author  of  a  celebrated 

*  treatise  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations),  whose  extensive  knowledge 

*  of  detail  and  depth  of  philosophical  research  will,  I  believe, 

*  fiimish  the  best  solution  to  every  question  connected  with  the 

*  history  of  commerce  or  with  the  systems  of  political  economy.* 
The  financial  policy  which  Mr.  Pitt  pursued  from  1785  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  based  on  these  principles,  as  we 

*  Ed.  Bev.  vol.  oxi.  p.  286. — Article  on  Commercial  Eolations 
with  France- 
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shall  presently  show.  But^  alas  I  even  here  the  strength  of  his 
convictions  or  the  weight  of  his  authority  was  no  match  for  the 
dark  and  evil  times  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  Perplexed  and 
alarmed  by  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  the  year  1800^  Pitt 
himself  lapsed  into  the  fallacies  of  the  Com  Laws^  and  thus  called 
forth  the  following  indignant  protest  from  his  own  colleague^ 
Lord  Grenville : — 

Lord  Grenville  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

'  Dropmore,  Oct  24.  ISOO. 

*  My  dear  Pitt, — ^Lord  Buckingham's  letter  is  nothing  more  than 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  my  fixed  and,  lam  sure,  immutable  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  all  laws  for  lowering  the  price  of  provisions,  either 
directly  or  by  contrivance.  That  opinion  'you  know  so  well,  that  it 
is  idle  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  long  discourses  ot  long  letters  of 
mine  about  it.  We  in  truth  formed  our  opinions  on  the  subject  to- 
gether, and  1  was  not  more  convinced  than  you  were  of  the  soundness 
of  Adam  Smith's  principles  of  political  economy  till  Lord  Liverpool 
lured  you  from  our  arms  into  aU  the  mazes  of  the  old  system. 

*  I  am  confident  that  provisions,  like  every  other  article  of  com* 
merce,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  and  must,  find  their  level ;  and  that 
every  attempt  to  disturb  that  level  by  artificial  contrivances  has  a 
necessary  tendency  to  increase  the  evil  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

^  In  all  the  discussions  with  which  we  are  overwhelmed  on  this 
subject,  one  view  of  it  is  wholly  overlooked.  Every  one  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  present  price  of  corn  is  in  itself  undue,  and  such  as 
ought  not  to  exist ;  and  then  they  dispute  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  combinations,  which  they  wish  to  remedy  by  such  means  as  will 
desti'oy  all  commerce,  or  to  an  unusual  scarcity  which  ihey  propose  to 
supply  by  obliging  the  grower  to  contend  in  the  home  marked  not  with 
the  natural  rivalship  of  such  importation  as  the  deman4  might  and 
would  produce  of  itself,  but  with  an  artificial  supply  poured  in  at  the 
expense  of  I  know  not  how  many  millions  to  the  State. 

'  Both  these  parties  assume  that  the  price  is  undue — that  is,  I  pre- 
sume, that  it  is  more  than  would  be  produced  by  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  demand  and  supply  counteracting  each  other.  Now  I  know 
no  other  standard  of  price  than  this.  Sut  if  the  price  be  really  so 
much  higher,  as  is  supposed,  what  prevents  the  increase  of  the  supply 
at  home  ?  Or  what  bounty  could  operate  so  effectually  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  country,  as  the  experience  of 
the  farmer  teaching  him  that  by  the  increased  growth  of  that  article 
he  can  make  two  or  three  times  as  great  a  profit  as  he  can  by  any 
other  ?  No  man,  with  the  least  knowledge  of  the  subject,  will  say 
that  the  country  now  produces  all  the  wheat  it  could;  if  it  answered  to 
apply  more  capital  to  the  produce.  Give  me  my  own  price  for  it,  and 
I  will  engage  to  produce  more  wheat  in  my  kitchen  garden  than  any 
farmer  in  this  neighbourhood  now  does  in  his  own  farm.  But  the 
wheat  so  produced  will  have  cost  so  much  in  labour  and  manure,  that 
unless  it  were  sold  at  two  or  three  times  more  than  even  the  present 
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price,  I  ^ould  receive  no  return  for  mj  capital — perhaps  not  even 
recover  the  capital  itself. 

'  It  never  has  been  proved  to  me  that  the  price  of  wheat  in 
these  last  two  years  has  been  more  than  sufficient  to  afford  a  reason- 
able profit  *on  the  capital  of  the  farmer  who  has  produced  it,  consider- 
ing the  increased  expense  of  every  article  which  he  must  consume  in 
producing  it,  and  the  very  scanty  crop  of  last  year,  which  gave  so 
much  smaller  a  quantity,  while  it  lefl  the  expense  the  same  as 
before,  or  rather,  indeed,  much  increased  by  some  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  the  season. 

'  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  detest  and  abhor  as  impious  and  here- 
tical the  whole  system  on  which  we  are  now  acting  on  the  subject.' 
(^Stankope^  vol.  iii.  p.  24f7.) 

Four  days  earlier  Lord  Grenville  bad  written  on  the  same 
Bubject  the  following  note  to  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  then 
®i^g%^  &t  the  Board  of  Trade  on  measures  connected  with  the 
scarcity :  — 

'  Dropmore,  Oct  20.  1800. 

'My  dear  Lord, — I  really  think  all  the  nonsense  into  which  some 
of  our  best  disposed  friends,  and  many  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  have  gone  headlong  on  the  occasion  of  the  scarcity,  more 
formidable  than  the  scarcity  itself.  By  what  one  hears  and  reads, 
one  would  think  that  we  were  gone  some  centuries  back,  or  had  still 
to  learn  the  first  principles  of  commercial  legislation.  •  I  pray  God 
that  the  meeting  of  Parliament  may  effectually  stop  this  torrent  of 
ignorance  and  mischief. 

^  Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 

{Auckland  Papers^  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 1 .)  *  Grenville.' 

So  little  was  the  torrent  stopped,  that  these  restrictive  mea* 
sures  to  affect  by  artificial  contrivances  the  supply  of  food  were 
thenceforth  maintained,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  by  the 
Tory  party,  to  be  one  of  the  inexpugnable  foundations  of  the 
Constitution,  and  were  defended  with  desperate  fidelity  until  a 
more  successful,  if  not  a  greater  minister  than  Mr.  Pitt, 
swept  them  away  for  ever.  Meanwhile  this  too  must  be  re- 
corded as  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mistaken  sacrifices  of  his  former 
opinions  and  of  sound  principle  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
exigencies  of  his  position.  Free  Trade  owed  nothing  to  Mr. 
Pitt  beyond  the  solemn  assertion  of  its  value,  and  the  conclu- 
Bion  of  the  French  treaty.  But  from  that  point  Mr.  Pitt's  fol- 
lowers, and  those  who  affected  to  act  in  his  name,  rushed  into 
all  the  excesses  of  Protection,  and  identified  themselves  as  a  party 
with  all  the  mistakes  and  absurdities  he  had  once  been  most 
anxious  to  remove. 

It  may  here  be  convenient  to  place  among  Mr.  Pitt's  wise, 
generous,  but  unfulfilled  designs,  his  proceedings  for  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  shve  trade.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  soon  after  his  serious 
call  in  1785,  had  turned  his  eager  and  humane  mind  to  the 
subject,  and  as  Lord  Stanhope  observes : — 

*It  was  natural  that  with  these  earnest  aspirations  Mr.  Wilberforce 
should  now  apply  himself  to  ascertain  how  far  the  changes  against 
the  Slave  Traders  were  or  were  not  well  founded.  In  his  own 
words  : — ^  I  got  together  at  my  house,  from  time  to  time,  persons 
who  knew  auythiDg  about  the  matter.  .  .  .  When  I  had  acquired  so 
much  information,  I  began  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  Pitt  and 
Grenville.  Pitt  recommended  me  to  undertake  its  conduct  as  a  sub- 
ject suited  to  my  character  and  talents.  At  length,  I  well  remember 
after  a  conversation  in  the  open  air,  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at 
Hoi  wood,  just  above  the  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keston,  I  re- 
solved to  give  notice,  on  a  fit  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  my  intention  to  bring  the  subject  forward."J 

*  I  may  add  that  this  very  tree,  conspicuous  for  its  gnarled  and 
projecting  root,  on  which  the  two  friends  had  sat,  is  still  pointed  out 
at  Holwood,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  **  Wilberforce's  oak.** 

^It  so  chanced,  that  ere  the  day  appointed  for^  the  motion  the 
health  of  Mr.  WUberforce  failed.  He  found  himself  disabled  liroB 
active  business,  and  compelled  to  trj  ^e  waters  of  Bath.  Before  he 
went,  however,  he  obtained  from  Pitt  a  promise  that  if  his  illness 
should  continue  through  the  spring,  Pitt  himself  would  supply  his 
place.  Accordingly  on  the  9th  of  May,  the  Prime  Minister  rose  to 
move  a  resolution,  ^'  That  this  House  will  early  in  the  next  SessioQ 
proceed  to  .take  into  consideration  the  circimistances  of  the  Slave 
Trade."  With  a  reserve  imposed  upon  him  by  official  duty,  he 
added  that  he  should  forbear  from  stating  or  even  glancing  at  his 
own  opinion  until  the  moment  of  discussion  should  arive.  "  I  under- 
stand, however,"  said  Fox,  '*  that  the  opinion  of  the  Right  Hon.  gen- 
tleman is  prima  facte  the  same  as  my  own.  .  .  .  For  myself  I  have 
no  scruple  to  declare  that  the  Slave  Trade  ought  not  to  be  regulated, 
but  destroyed.  To  this  opinion  my  mind  is  pretty  nearly  made  up. 
...  I  have  considered  the  subject  very  minutely,  and  did  intend  to 
have  brought  something  forward  in  the  House  respecting  it.  But  I 
rejoice  that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Toik- 
shire  rather  than  in  mine.  From  him  I  honestly  think  that  it  will  come 
with  more  weight,  more  authority,  and  more  probability  of  success.* 
These  words,  which  redound  so  highly  to  Mr.  Fox's  honour,  were 
followed  by  words  not  less  decided  from  Mr.  Burke  and  from  Sir 
William  Dolben,  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 

*•  Against  an  array  of  opinions  such  as  these,  Mr.  Bamber  Grascojne 
and  Lord  Penrhyn,  the  Members  for  Liverpool,  and  almost  officially 
the  spokesmen  for  the  Slave  Trade,  could  make  no  effectual  stand. 
They  deemed  it  wisest  to  let  the  Resolution  pass  unopposed,  and  to 
reserve  their  strength  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  that  strength  was 
certainly  far  greater  that  at  first  it  seemed.  The  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt  had  not  prevailed  with  all  his  colleagues.  Lord  Thurlow,  above 
all,  was,  and  continued  to  be,  favourable  to  the  Slave  Trade,  and  un- 
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hftppily  he  foond  means  to  instil  nearly  the  same  pr€|)ii4ice  into  the 
mind  of  the  King.' 

'The  Bill  of  Sir  William  Dolben  being  moderate  in  its  aim  and 
supported  both  by  Pitt  and  Fox,  passed  triumphantly  through  the 
Commons.  But  in  the  other  House  Lord  Thurlow  fell  upOn  it  with 
great  fury.  He  was  backed  by  two  Peers  who  had  gained  just  dis- 
tmction  in  a  better  cause — Lord  Heathfield  and  Lord  Rodney.  And 
it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  until  the  last  day  of  the  Session, 
that  Uiere  passed  a  measure  on  the  subject,  though  curtailed  of  its 
first  proportions.'    {Stanhope^  toL  i.  p.  336.) 

We  haye  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  sinoerity  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  his  approval  of  the  bills  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
which  were  successively  introduced  into  Parliament.  It  was  the 
only  liberal  measure  to  which  he  gave  an  undeviating  support 
to  the  end  of  hh  life.  It  was  the  only  measure  which  always, 
and  in  the  worst  of  times,  brought  Pitt  and  Fox  into  the  same 
khby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet  with  this  support  the 
proposal  made  no  progress.  '  Strange  as  it  may  seem,'  says 
Lord  Stanhope,  ^  the  cause  for  which  such  men  combined,  in* 
'stead  of  making  further  way,  receded.'  From  1792  to  1800 
the  cause  of  abolition  had  lost  ground.  From  1800  to  1804  it 
had  slumbered,  under  the  influence  of  the  Addington  Cabinet, 
which,  on  this  point,  as  on  several  others,  faithfully  represented 
the  feelings  of  the  King.  On  Pitt*^  return  to  office  in  1804, 
the  Bill  was  again  brought  forward  and  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Grenville  was  to  take  charge  of  it  in  the 
Lords.  From  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  was  postponed,  and, 
SB  is  well  known,  it  was  not  till  three  years  later  that  abolition 
was  carried  —  unhappily,  not  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  important  subject  which  takes  the 
first  rank  in  the  duties  of  the  leading  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  eepeoially  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  it  is  on  his  saga- 
Qty  and  originality  as  a  financier  that  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Beputation  for  financial  ability  has  been  frequently  earned 
in  the  last  century,  and  perhaps  sometimes  in  the  present 
century,  by  men  who  presumed  on  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  subject  to  pass  off  as  measures  of  sterling  value  very 
inadequate,  and  even  very  false  expedients.  It  would  be  highly 
unjust  to  class  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  category  of  these  mountebanks. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  evidence  of  his  own  financial 
speeches  to  prove  that  his  system  rested  on  broad  and  sound 
principles :  and  we  presume  that  to  these  speeches  Mr.  Glad- 
stone recently  alluded  when  he  described  Mr.  Pitt  as  the 
greatest  peace  minister  this  country  has  known.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  a  biography  of  Mr.  Pitt  should 
present  the  reader  with  a  distinct  survey  of  these  financial 
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measures^  which  formed  so  important  a  part  of  his  policy. 
Lord  Stanhope  claims  for  Mr.  Pitt  the  merit  of  having  restored 
the  finances  of  the  country  after  the  disastrous  war  which 
ended  in  1783 ;  but  he  has  not  followed^  with  as  much  precision 
as  the  subject  requires^  the  exagt  course  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial 
measures,  pointing  out  in  what  they  succeeded  and  in  what 
they  failed.  For  example,  the  establishment  of  the  Conscdidated 
Fund,  which  brought  under  one  head  numerous  branches  of 
revenue,  and  the  reaemption  of  the  Land  Tax,  as  a  scheme  for 
lessening  the  National  Debt,  though  in  truth  it  was  a  mere 
conversion  of  a  part  of  it,  are  subjects  which  well  deserve  a  dose 
and  accurate  examination,  without  which  the  real  ingenuity  and 
value  of  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  proposals  cannot  be  understood. 
Happily  Mr.  Pitt's  own  speeches  of  the  29th  March  1786  and 
of  the  17  th  February  1792,  are  pretty  well  reported,  and  supply 
a  full  statement  of  his  views.  They  show  his  determination 
to  deal  with  the  great,  and  as  it  was  then  considered,  alarming 
evil  of  a  National  Debt,  which  had  doubled  in  the  preceding  ten 
years  and  amounted  in  1786  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
the  income  of  the  nation  being  at  that  time  rather  above 
fiffceen  millions.  Out  of  this  sum  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt  and  the  Civil  List  absorbed  about  ten  millions  and  a  half, 
leaving,  in  fact,  only  five  millions  for  the  whole  military,  naval, 
and  civil  expenditure  of  the  country.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  in  1786  amounted  to  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  public  revenue,  whereas  the  interest  of  the 
National  Debt  in  1862  does  not  materially  exceed  one*third  of 
a  revenue  nearly  five-fold  as  great  as  that  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
then  to  deal  witL 

To  equalise  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
in  time  of  peace  by  an  adjustment  of  taxes — to  simplify  the 
public  accounts  and  correct  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  financial  departments — and  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  fiscal  duties  by  enlarging  the  area  of  taxation,  were  doubt- 
less creditable  and  enlightened  measures ;  but  they  would  not 
suffice  to  confer  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  high  financial  reputation  he  has 
enjoyed.  He  himself  would  have  rested  his  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction on  the  policy  he  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  Yet  we  now  know  that  the  whole  conception 
of  the  Sinking  Fund,  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  radically  un- 
sound ;  and  that  the  Minister  who  had  made  it  the  first  object 
of  his  ambition  to  reduce  the  permanent  burdens  of  the  natioD> 
was  led,  by  untoward  events,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  to  double  them. 

Ample    materials  for  a  complete  history  of  these  trans- 
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actions,  and  of  the  part  taken  in  them  by  Mr.  Pitt,  are  to  be 
fi>und  in  the  invaluable  collection  of  scarce  tracts  on  the 
National  Debt  and  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  have  recently  been 
reprinted  by  the  care  of  Lord  Overstone,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Mr.  M'CuUoch:  and  it  may  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Pitt's  last  and  ablest  biographer  has  not  devoted  a  chapter  to 
the  full  elucidation  of  these  questions,  since  they  are  the  very 
pith  and  marrow  of  his  administrative  policy,  whether  it  be 
jadged  by  the  plans  he  brought  forward  in  peace  or  by  the  dis- 
asters which  overtook  him  in  war. 

The  philosophic  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Hutchin- 
son, Hume,  Blackstone,  and  even  Adam  Smith,  had  all  viewed 
with  a  sort  of  terror  the  progress  of  the  National  Debt  since 
the  Bevolution  of  1688,  and  as  early  as  1716  a  scheme  for  a 
Sinking  Fund  had  been  partially  adopted.  In  1726  Sir 
Nathaniel  Gould  propounded  the  doctrine  that  a  sum  of  money 
placed  at  compound  interest  would  accumulate  so  as  eventually 
to  extinguish  the  debt:  thus  he  ar^ed  one  million  sterling, 
placed  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  would  amount  in  105  years  to 
1575  millions.  Dr.  Price  in  his  pamphlet,  published  in  1771 
and  1774,  placed  the  same  fallacy  in  a  very  plausible  form ;  and 
soon  after  Mr.  Pitt  took  office  he  employed  Price  to  frame 
proposals  for  a  Sinking  Fund,  one  of  which  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  Parliament  The  plan  was  to  set  aside  by  Act  of 
Parliament  250,000^  quarterly,  which  should  be  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  stock  by  commissioners ;  the  dividend  of  the 
stock  so  purchased  to  go  on  accumulating  until  the  fund  should 
amount  to  four  millions. 

Mr.  Pitt  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  the  utter 
fallaciousness  of  this  scheme,  and  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
rests,  had  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Wimpey  in  a  pamphlet 

Eublished  in  1772  in  answer  to  Price;  nor  did  the  Minister 
imself  detect  the  nature  of  the  delusion,  obvious  as  it  has  now 
become.  Wimpey  had  nevertheless  exposed  it  in  a  few 
sentences. 

'  So  long  as  the  people  can  furnish  money  to  discharge  the  whole 
curreDt  expenses  of  the  year,  with  an  overplus,  such  overplus  being 
applied  as  it  ought,  will  certainly  diminish  the  debt.  But  when 
these  expenses  exceed  their  utmost  ability,  the  debt,  in  spite  of  all 
management,  will  increase ;  and  I  conceive  it  can  make  no  difference 
bow  any  former  surpluses  may  be  applied,  if  towards  the  discharge 
of  old  debts  new  ones  must  be  contracted,  with  an  interest  daily 
accumulating.  The  Sinking  Fund  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature 
of  a  spring:  it  must  be  supplied  from  time  to  time,  or  it  will 
necessarily  cease  to  act,  and  to  be  anything  more  than  a  name.  The 
only  source  is  the  purse  of  the  people ;  when  that  is  drained,  good-bye 
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to  all  FuND6^  call  them  bj  what  name  yon  please.  Thdr  ioflmle 
differences  and  omnipotent  powers  immediately  Yanish.  A  fund  of 
2O0fi00L  per  annum,  or  a  million  per  annum,  continued  for  600  year8» 
would  avail  nothing,  unless  the  people  could  besides,  and  over  and 
above  these  sums,  discharge  the  interest  of  the  present  debt  and 
defray  their  current  expenses.  Without  such  abilities  a  sinking  fund 
is  a  mere  chimaera,  and  a  new  debt  might  accumulate  with  twice  the 
rapidity  that  the  old  one  could  be  cancelled.  Twould  be  like 
holding  a  double  chalk  in  one  hand  and  a  sponge  in  the  other,  and 
making  two  strokes  with  the  right,  while  one  was  rubbed  out 
with  the  left ;  the  longer  you  chalk  and  ruby  the  larger  and  loiter 
would  be  the  account.  That  money  at  compound  interest  would 
accumulate  in  the  surprising  manner  you  have  said,  is  demonstrably 
certain ;  and  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  interest  of  money  borrowed, 
if  not  punctually  discharged,  would  accumulate  in  the  very  same 
manner  and  with  equal  celerity.'  '{Wimpet^s  Remarks  on  Price 
[1772].    Overstone  Collection,  p.  368.) 

These  remarks  may  never  have  fallen  under  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Pitt;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Dr.  Price's  reveries  found 
almost  universal  acceptance  with  the  statesmen  and  the  people 
who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Adam  Smith.  Yet  the  whole 
fallacy  must  have  been  detected  had  Mr.  Pitt  asked  himself  the 
simple  question^  *  Whence  is  this  increment  to  come  ? '  Money 
cannot  beget  money,  though  the  use  of  capital  may :  but  here 
the  only  source  of  increase  was  an  additional  sum  annually  set 
apart  from  the  taxes  on  the  people.  It  was  reserved  to  Dr. 
Hamilton  of  Aberdeen  to  expose  and  demolish  the  system  by 
the  publication  in  1813  of  his  'Inquiry  into  the  RIbc  and 
'  Progress  of  the  National  Debt,'*  and  the  demonstration  has 
been  completed  by  the  more  ample  information  since  collected  by 
Mr.  M*Culloch.  We  are  now  enabled  by  that  writer  to  de- 
monstrate what  the  exact  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund 
really  was : — 

*  From  these  facts  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  Sinking  Fond 
was  not  a  clumsy  only,  but  a  costly  imposture.  In  proof  of  this  we 
beg  to  state  that  the  loans  contracted  in  each  year  from  1794  to 
1816,  both  inclusive,  amounted  in  al|  to  584,874,5572i,  at  an  annual 
charge  to  the  public  of  30,174,364/.  Of  these  loans  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sinking  Fund  received  188,622,360/.,  the  propor- 
tional annual  charge  on  such  portion  being,  of  course,  9,726,C^0l 
But  it  further  appears,  from  the  accounts  referred  to,  that  the  stock 
which  the  Commissioners  purchased  with  this;  sum  of  188,622,350^ 
transferred  to  them  out  of  the  loans,  only  jdelded  an  annual  dividend 

*  Dr.  Hamilton's  pamphlet  is  now  scarce :  but  an  able  review  of 
it  will  be  found  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  294.  The  work  itself 
is,  however,  reprinted  in  Lord  Overstone's  Collection. 
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of  9,168,2d2iL;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
missioners during  the  war  occasioned  a  direct  dead  loss  to  the 
(XMintrj  of  657,857/.  a  year,  eqnivalent  to  a  3  per  cent,  capital  of 
18,595,233/.,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  the  office,  which  amounted 
to  ahoTe  60,000/.  Such  was  the  practical  result  of  Mr.  Pitt's  famous 
Sinking  Fund,  so  long  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  public  credit 
and  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  nation.'  (^M*  Cuttoch^s  Introduction  to 
JLord  Overstone^s  Collection^  p.  xiii.) 

Adam  Smith  had  long  before  remarked  that  a  Sinking  Fund, 
though  instituted  for  the  payment  of  old,  facilitates  very  much 
the  contracting  of  new  debts:  and,  in  reality,  that  was  the  pur- 
poee  to  which  Mr.  Pitt's  Sinking  Fund  was  soon  applied. 
Perhaps  it  enabled  the  Minister  to  raise  loans  on  less  disadvan- 
tageous terms  than  he  must  otherwise  have  accepted,  from  a 
belief,  though  a  delusive  belief,  that  some  mysterious  means 
were  in  operation  for  cancelling  a  portion  of  the  previous  debt. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Minister  who  had 
signalised  his  accession  to  office  by  an  ardent  and  laudable 
desire  to  diminish  the  burdens  caused  by  the  American  war, 
did  in  fact  enormously  augment  those  burdens.  The  sum  totid 
<^  Mr.  Pitt's  financial  administration  may  be  described  in  three 
figures: — The  National  Debt  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  1783,  was  249,851,628/.  In  the  ten  years  of 
peace  from  1783  to  1793,  the  sum  pMd  off  was  5,732,993/. 
In  nine  years  of  war  from  1793  to  1802,  the  debt  rose  to 
520,207,101/.;  the  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  30  millions  a 
year :  yet  England  cannot  be  said  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  to  have  had  an  efficient  army  in  the  field,  or  an  ally 
whom  she  could  trust  on  the  Continent.  In  many  re- 
spects we  have  seen  that  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  were  ahead 
of  his  times,  and  he  was  not  unfrequently  compelled  to 
sacrifice  those  opinions  to  the  prejudices  of  his  contemporaries. 
Bat  on  this  question  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  which  was  the  key- 
stone of  his  financial  system,  we  now  know  that  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  day  were  alike  deceived ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
cede to  men  who  could  be  so  imposed  upon,  the  highest  honours 
doe  to  financial  knowledge  and  penetration. 

The  seven  years  which  elapsed  from  1785  to  1792  were,  how- 
ever, in  this  country,  years  of  tranquillity  and  progress ;  and  the 
results  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  aided  by  his .  wise  treaty 
with  France,  justified  the  proud  complacency  with  which  in  the 
latter  year  he  introduced  his  budget  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  imports  had  risen  from  9,714,000/.  in  1782  to  19,130,000/. 
in  1790.  In  August  1791,  the  four  per  cents  and  five  per 
cents  were  sold  at   107^/.   and  122|/.  respectively  for  lOOL 
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stock.  The  revenue  had  risen  to  sixteen  millions  and  a  half, 
a  sum  which  left  a  surplus  of  400,000/!.  in  addition  to  the  mil- 
lion of  the  Sinking  Fund :  and  Mr.  Pitt  fondly  anticipated 
that  in  fifteen  years  more,  namely,  in  1808,  the  fund  would 
have  reached  the  sum  of  four  millions  per  anniun,  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament.  With  more  truth  he  wound  up  that 
sanguine  and  triumphant  survey  of  a  successful  minister  by  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  industry  and  energy  of  the  country,  to 
the  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  to  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  England.  *  We  may  yet,  indeed' — these  were  his 
concluding  words  —  'be  subject  to  those  fluctuations  which 

*  often  happen  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  which  it  is 
'  impossible  to  calculate  or  foresee :  but  as  far  as  there  can  be 

*  any  reliance  on  human  speculations,  we  have  the  best  ground 
'  to  look  with  satisfaction  to  the  present  and  with  oonfi- 
^  dence  to  the  future.'  Such  was  the  language  of  the  Minister 
on  the  eve  of  that  tremendous  conflict  into  which  he  was  des* 
tined  to  plunge  before  the  month  of  February  returned— 
a  contest  which  would  compel  him  to  add  enormous  burdens  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country,  to  augment  the  National  Debt  with 
inconceivable  rapidity,  and  to  arrive  in  less  than  five  years  at 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments.  No  man  who  has  studied  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  can  impute  to  him  any  eagerness  to  engage 
in  war,  or  any  disposition  to  prolong  it:  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  singularly  blind  to  the  perils  of  it,  even  when  they  stared 
him  in  the  face,  and  singularly  embarrassed  both  to  conduct  and 
to  terminate  it.  At  this  moment,  however,  we  are  consideriug 
its  effect  on  his  financial  system,  and  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
was  good  in  it  was  blown  to  the  winds  of  heaven  by  the 
events  of  the  next  few  years,  whilst  the  burdens  of  debt  and 
taxation  were  saddled  more  firmly  than  ever  on  posterity. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  one  topic  remains  to 
be  noticed,  which  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  attracted  the 
attention  of  any  of  Mr.  Pitt's  biographers.  Mr.  Pitt  first  took 
office  under  Lord  Shelbume  at  the  close  of  the  American  war. 
One  of  his  first  great  ministerial  orations  was  a  defence  of  that 
peace  of  1783  which  was  censured  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  17.  He  defended  it  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  the  British  fleet  (we  had  but  one)  was  inferior  to  the  fleets 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  that  *  it  was  notorious  that 

*  new  levies  could  scarcely  be  torn  on  any  terms  from  this  de- 
'populated  country;'  and  that  three  thousand  men  were  the 
utmost  force  that  could  have  been  sent  from  England  on  any 
offensive  duty.  On  the  proud  and  patriotic  soul  of  Mr.  Pitt 
that  peace  left  a  wound  not  the  less  painful  that  it  was  inevit- 
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aUe  Years  afterwards,  when  he  proposed^in  1786,  the  for- 
tification of  the  dockyards  (another  measure  on  which  he  was 
defeated,  though  onl^  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker,  and 
which  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  times  to  undertake),  Mr. 
Pitt  exclaimed,  in  speaking  of  that  war  which  his  illustrious 
father  had  carried  on  with  so  much  success :  ^  The  last  war  — 
'  the  last  war  I  would  to  Heaven  we  could  call  it  the  last  war  I 
^  not  indeed  the  last  war,  but  the  last  on  which  Britons  could 
^  reflect  without  a  sigh  or  ablush — the  war  of  contrast  with  the 
'  last — the  war  in  which  the  name  of  Britain  was  exalted  above 
*  the  highest  and  proudest  of  nations,  by  successes  as  stupend- 
<OQS  and  conquests  as  glorious,  as  our  late  miscarriages  and 
defeats  have  been  calamitous  and  disgraceful  I'  Mr.  Pitt 
showed  in  the  quarrel  with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound,  with 
Busda  about  Oczakow,  with  France  in  the  affairs  of  Holland, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  country ;  and 
ia  1793  he  did  not  flinch  from  a  contest  with  revolutionary 
France.  But  what  preparations  had  he  made  during  ten  years 
<tf  peace  and  prosperity  to  place  the  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments of  the  country  on  an  efficient  footing  ?  The  American 
war  was  a  tremendous  lesson  to  this  country,  not  so  much  from 
the  loss  of  the  revolted  colonies,  as  from  the  inferiority  in  which 
it  had  placed  the  king's  forces  by  sea  and  land.  It  demonstrated 
that  our  armies  were  ill  equipped  and  ill  commanded — that  the 
whole  transport  service  was  abominable — and  that  even  the 
fleet  was  insufficient  to  protect  the  flag  and  the  shores  of 
England.  Can  it  be  believed  that  a  minister,  with  the  power 
and  the  resources  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  that  period,  should 
have  done  nothing  to  ruse  the  military  and  naval  services 
&omthis  prostration?  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  on  the  declaration 
of  war  in  1798,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  an 
expedition  to  Holland,  the  forces  were  in  the  same  discreditable 
condition  which  had  led  to  the  reverses  of  the  American  war. 
'Our  army,'  says  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
Botch  campaigns,  '  was  bad  in  its  discipline,  entirely  without 
'  system,  and  very  weak  in  numbers.  There  was  no  uniformity 
*of  drill  or  movement;  professional  pride  was  rare;  pro- 
'  fessional  knowledge  still  more  so.'  When  the  English 
Ministers  were  trying,  with  the  miserable  means  at  their 
command,  to  assist  the  House  of  Orange — Dumourier  having 
just  overrun  Holland  —  about  1,700  Foot  Guards,  with  a  few 
fcore  of  artillerymen,  were  all  that  could  be  mustered ;  3,000 
infantry  and  700  dragoons  were  the  whole  British  force  the 
Duke  of  York  had  under  his  command  in  1793 ;  transports 
there  were  none,  and  these  troops  were  huddled  into  such 
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colliers  as  could  be  found  in  the  Thames,  which  luddlj  oon- 
TCjed  them  to  the  coast  of  Holland.*  Such  was  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  commenced  the  greatest^  war  in  modem  his- 
tory. We  cannot  but  think  that»  eren  if  he  had  deluded 
himself  with  the  notion  that  peace  was  to  be  etemal,he  was 
guilty  of  the  gravest  omission  in  not  having  long  before 
taken  effectual  steps  to  organise  a  more  ^dent  army,  and 
in  leaving  from  1788  to  1794  the  Admiralty  in  the  notori- 
ously incapable  hands  of  his  brother,  the  Eari  of  Chatham. 
No  doubt  the  calamities  which  ensued,  and  which  in  less  than 
five  years  reduced  this  country  to  a  most  perilous  and  exhausted 
condition,  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  total  want  of  com- 
petent officers  and  well-equipped  tro<^  in  the  first  years  of  the 
war.  No  truth  is  more  elementary  in  politics  than  that  to  carry 
(m  war  with  success,  and  to  terminate  it  with  promptitode  and 
glory,  the  ground  must  be  laid,  not  during  war&re,  but  in  the 
prece^g  years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  This  du^  was  alto- 
gether overlooked  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

Some  additional  particulars  as  to  the  campaign  of  1793  aresup- 
jdied  by  the  '  Correq>ondeDce  of  Lord  Aucklimd '  (voL  iii.),  who 
was  British  agent  in  the  Low  Countries  at  the  time.  The  £ditor 
of  these  papers  professes  to  show  (in  opposition  to  Lord  Stan- 
hope) that  Mr.  Pitt's  Cabinet  was  a  party  to  the  designs  of  the 
Austrians  for  the  curtailment  and  even  the  partition  of  France ; 
but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  evidence  bears  out  this  assartion. 
Lord  Grenville  instructed  Lord  Auckland  (3rd  April  1793) 
that  His  Majesty  approved  the  plan  of  indemnification  on  the 
mde  of  Flanders,  and  that  the  Austrians  were  to  be  directed  to 
look  to  the  acquisition  of  a  ntw  barrier  in  the  Netherlands 
rather  than  to  the  exchange  of  these  provinces  for  Bavaria. 
Lord  Auckland  accordingly  intimated  to  those  concerned  the 
expediency  of  retaining  those  conquests  (Cond^  Maubeuge,  and 
if  possible,  Lille).  Ministers  at  Uiat  time  clearly  contempkted 
an  extended  frontier  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Holland ; 
and  this  design  led  the  King  to  direct  the  expedition  against 
Dunkirk.  Somewhat  later,  after  his  return  to  England  T July 
1793),  Lord  Auckland  conmiunicated  to  Lord  Grenville  a  6<meme 
for  the  partition  of  France,  and  talked  c^ '  the  Austrian  idea  of 
*  acquiring  the  Somme  for  their  new  boundary.*  He  even 
add^  that  it  was  worth  consideration, '  whether,  in  that  case, 
'  we  ought  not  to  insist  on  holding  Dunkirk,  and,  perhaps,  also 
'  Calais'  (voL  iiL  p.  79.) ;  and  forwarded  a  memorandum  on  the 

*  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  Sir  H.  Calvert  in  his  journals, 
p.22. 
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nbject  drawn  up  by  M.  de  Jarry,  which  is  now  published. 
But  Lord  Grenville  confines  himself  to  saying  that  the  memoir  ia 
written  with  knowledge  and  judgment;  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  British  Government  ever  adopted  this  Austrian  sch^ine 
of  dismembering  France  to  the  Somme.^ 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  death.  Lord  ShefiSeld,  a  shrewd 
diougfa  rather  an  eccentric  observer,  declared  that  much  as  he 
regretted  'the  loss  of  such  an  extraordinary  creature  as  he 
'  reilly  was,  he  had  never  thought  him  infallible,  but  on  the 
'  eontery  always  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  was  eminently 

*  deficient  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  foreign 
^  affiurs.'  This  opinion  has  in  these  later  times  prevailed,  and 
Lord  Maeaulay  went  so  far  as  to  say  that '  his  military  adminis- 
'tntion  was  that  of  a  driveller,  until  the  British  army  under 
'Pitt  became  the  laughmg  stock  of  Europe.'  These  accusa- 
tions are,  we  think,  expressed  with  too  much  vehemence,  and 
there  is  one  exception  to  this  sweeping  censure  which  Lord 
Maeaulay  unaccountably  overlooked —  we  mean  the  expedition 
to  Egypt,  whidi  was  ably  and  boldly  designed,  well  conducted, 
aad  gloriously  terminated.  But  it  is  indisputable  that 
Mi;  Pitt's  genius  did  not  lie  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
genius  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  that  at  the  outset  of  the  war  he 
koew  no  more  than  a  spinster  of  the  division  of  a  battle.  Par- 
Httneatary  ministers  are  not  bound  to  have  a  minute  knowledge 
of  military  details,  though  this  is  no  supei^uous  accomplishment 
to  any  statesman.  But  the  great  principles  of  strategicd  science, 
which  are  to  be  learned  from  history,  and  the  art  of  selecting 
aien  competent  to  comnmnd  armies,  which  is  only  to  be  learned 
from  life,  are  indispensable  elements  of  the  highest  order  of 
statesmanship.  Lord  Chatham  owed  the  conquest  of  Canada 
to  the  happy  mixture  of  audacity  and  judgment  with  which  he 
entrusted  the  command  of  an  army  to  Colonel  Wolfe ;  Mr. 
Pitt  owed  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaigns  in  Holland  to 
the  incredible  subserviency  with  which  he  had  allowed  the  King 
twice  to  place  an  army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Contrast  the  pitiable  appearance  of  the  British  army  at  this  very 

•  M.  de  Jarry,  the  author  of  the  'Memoir  on  the  Partition  of 

*  France  to  the  line  of  Somm^*  was  a  scientific  officer  of  some  reputa- 
tion. He  was  afterwards  employed  as  an  instractor  at  the  Military 
School  at  Wycomb,  and  contributed,  with  Colonel  Lemarchant,  to  the 
establishment  of  Sandhurst.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  policy 
of  such  a  scheme  of  partition,  which  has  justly  been  denounoed  as 
extravagant,  there  is  thb  peculiarity  about  it,  that  the  author  of  the 
proposal  for  the  dismeflibermeat  of -France  was  a  Frenehman.  The 
whole  doeumont  is  published  in  the  <  Anckland  Papers^'  voL  iii.  p.  86. 
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time  in  Europe,  with  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  British 
army  in  India — contrast  Dunkirk  with  Seringapatam,  and  you 
have  the  measure  of  the  administrative  genius  of  a  Wellesley 
guiding  an  army  to  victory,  with  the  administrative  genius  of 
the  British  Government  sending  similar  forces  to  humiliation 
and  defeat.  The  navy,  it  is  true,  did  by  a  series  of  splendid 
victories  maintain  the  honour  of  the  country,  and  effectuaUy 
defend  these  islands  from  invasion  by  sweeping  the  enemy 
irom  the  seas.  Howe,  Duncan,  and  Nelson  rose  triumphant 
over  every  obstacle  to  the  highest  point  of  naval  greatness;  but 
it  is  now  almost  incredible  how  little  they  owed  to  the  organ- 
isation and  equipment  of  their  fleets  by  the  Admiralty :  and  that 
very  navy  which  was  the  terror  of  our  enemies,  was  goaded  to 
acts  of  desperation  by  the  detestable  home  adminbtration,  until 
it  became,  for  a  moment,  even  more  formidable  to  ourselves. 

We  must  pause  for  an  instant  on  the  campaign  of  1799, 
because  the  highly  interesting  and  ingenuous  '  Memoir  of  Sir 

*  Ralph  Abercromby,*  written  by  his  son,  and  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  present  Lord  Dunfermline,  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  mode  in  which  Pitt's  Cabinet  engaged  in  these 
military  operations.  On  the  8th  June  1799  Mr.  Dundas  wrote 
to  Abercromby,  who  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  to  announce  the 
intended  campaign  in  Holland,  adding, '  if  you  wish  to  command 

*  the  expedition,  you  must  come  awav  as  soon  as  you  can  after 

*  the  receipt  of  this  letter.'  Upon  his  arrival  in  London  be 
found  that  the  expedition  was  not  to  be  under  his  command,  bnt 
under  that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  that  the  nature  of  the 
operations  had  been  changed.     In  fact,  throughout  this  affiur 

.  Ministers  had  a  vague  notion  that  something  was  to  be  done  m 
Holland,  without  knowing  what. 

*  Sir  Ralpb,*  says  Lord  Dunfermline,  *  was  from  the  first  stronglj 
impressed  with  the  difficulties  that  were  to  be  encountered,  and  be 
was  of  opinion  that  the  risk  which  must  be  run,  and  the  perils  to 
which  the  army  must  be  exposed  were  so  great,  that  they  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  objects  to  which  our  eflbrta 
were  to  be  directed.  He  stated  his  views  to  the  Ministers  most 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  ;Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  military  operations,  and  with 
the  means  that  were  required  to  afford  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success,  could  not  always  repress  his  impatience,  and  on  one  occasion 
remarked,  very  pointedly,  "  There  are  some  persons  who  have  a 
pleasure  in  opposing  whatever  is  proposed."  Sir  Ralph  was  not 
moved  by  this  hint,  and  he  persevered  in  expressing  his  opinions 
with  calmness  and  firmness.'    {Memoir^  Sfc^  p.  148.) 

In  this  manner  the  deliberate  judgment  and  counsel  of  the 
ablest  soldier  then  in  England  were  overruled  by  the  Cabmet. 
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Sir  Balpb  executed  with  consummate  prudence  and  skill 
the  hopeless  task  on  which  he  had  been  sent ;  on  his  return  a 
peerage  was  offered  to  him  for  the  battle  of  Egmont,  which  he 
declined  But  assuredly  it  required  no  great  military  ex- 
perience or  sagacity  to  perceive  that  an  expedition  of  a  few 
thousand  men,  pent  up  in  the  Dutch  islands,  could  lead  to  no 
result,  and  must  eventually  be  outnumbered  by  the  enemy. 
Lord  Stanhope  says  that  Pitt  was  not  responsible  for  the 
greatest  of  sdl  our  blunders — that  of  Walcheren:  certainly 
not,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  expedition  of  1799  was  the 
precursor  of  Walcheren ;  it  had  originally  been  intended  for 
Walcheren,  and  it  was  sent  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
the  best  officer  in  it 

It  may  fairly  be  questioned  also,  whether  Mr.  Pitt  ever 
possessed  a  thorough  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  foreign 
affieurs,  or  that  command  of  the  relations  of  foreign  states 
with  each  other  and  with  this  country,  which  resembles 
the  coup  iToRil  of  a  general  on  a  field  of  battle.  In  the  sphere 
of  foreign  politics  and  international  law.  Lord  Grenville  must, 
we  think,  be  ranlced  above  Mr.*  Pitt ;  but  it  is  just  to  add,  that 
for  many  of  these  momentous  years  Lord  Grenville  was  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Pitt's  Government.  We  still  think  that 
a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  the  times,  especially  with  reference  to  the  alliances  negotiated 
by  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  war,  will  throw  much  additional  light 
on  this  portion  of  £s  administration,  whenever  the  state  papers 
of  the  period  are  laid  open  to  historical  research.  At  present 
our  knowledge  of  these  transactions  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
publication  of  private  correspondence. 

Lord  Macaulay  has  drawn  a  brilliant  and  a  flattering  picture 
of  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministerial  career,  beginning  in 
1784  and  ending  in  1792.     He  styles  him  during  this  period 

*  a  fortunate,  and  in  many  respects  a  skilful  administrator ;'  he 
attributes  to  him  all  but  absolute  power  over  the  Court  and 
o?er  the  House  of  Commons :  and  with  the  single  exception  of 
his  vote  on  the  Test  Act,  Lord  Macaulay  avers  '  that  his  con- 
^  duct  from  1783  to  the  middle  of  1792  was  that  of  an  honest 

*  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.'  Even  Lord  Russell 
aflirms  that  Mr.  Pitt's  *  administration  during  peace  was  marked 

*  by  large  public  views,  was  founded  on  grand  principles,  and 
Ued  to  happy  results*^  These  opinions,  to  which  even  the 
political  adversaries  of  Mr.  Pitt  have  given  the  stamp  of  au- 
thority, are  naturally  shared  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who  vindicates 
Mr.  Pitt  even  from  the  strictures  which  are  passed  on  the  later 
years  of  his  government.  We  confess  that  we  ourselves  entered 
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upon  this  inqniry  with  the  same  disposition  of  mind,  and 
entirely  free  from  any  desire  to  disparage  the  exalted  character 
of  Mr.  Pitt  But  a  careful  and  dispassionate  review  of  the 
transactions  which  we  have  just  laid  before  our  readers,  has 
satisfied  us  that  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  be  termed  a  fortunate  ad- 
ministrator, since  every  one  of  his  leading  proposals  ended  in 
defeat  or  dbappointment ;  and  although  we  do  not  question  that 
he  was  animated  by  large  public  views  and  by  grand  principles, 
the  results  were  so  far  from  happy,  that  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1793  found  Parliament  unreformed,  Ireland  unreconciled, 
the  religious  tests  unrepealed,  tithes  unconunuted,  the  finances 
encumbered  with  the  fiction  of  a  sinking  fund,  the  slave 
trade  in  full  activity,  free  trade  annihilated  by  foreign  war, 
and  the  army  and  navy  in  the  same  deplorable  condition 
in  which  they  had  been  left  at  the  close  of  the  American 
struggle.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  with  a  full  and 
clear  perception  of  the  measures  by  which  these  evils  might 
have  been  cured,  contented  himself  with  a  few  abortive  attempts 
to  remove  them,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  government 
with  apparent  vigour,  although  Umost  every  one  of  the  impor- 
tant measures  he  urged  upon  Parliament  had  fiiiled  ?  We  cao 
only  conclude  that  when  Mr.  Pitt's  enlightened  views  and 
sagacious  mind  placed  him  in  opposition  to  the  bigotry  and 
ignorance  of  the  Court  or  of  his  own  party  in  Parliament,  be 
was  in  reality  powerless ;  and  that  his  onmipotence  began  when 
he  made  hiniself  the  instrument  of  the  prejudices  of  Greorge  UL 
and  the  passions  of  the  nation^  inflamed  to  madness  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  French  Revolution.  George  IIL  did  not  treat 
Mr.  Pitt  as  he  had  treated  Lord  North:  the  correspondence 
with  the  latter  Minister,  published  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his 
'  Biographical  Sketches,'  dilSers  altogether  in  tone  and  substance 
from  the  highly  interesting  collection  of  the  King's  letters  to 
Pitt^  now  published  by  Lord  Stanhope.  But  upon  a  nice  ex- 
amination of  these  transactions,  the  King's  influence  may 
everywhere  be  discovered.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  great 
intellect  of  Pitt  fettered  and  foiled  by  the  petty  contrivances  of 
George  UL,  whose  diseased  mind  was  affected  sometimes  to 
madness  by  the  intrigues  of  such  men  as  Thurlow,  Lough- 
borough, Auckland,  the  Irish  Chancellor  Clare,  and  the  English 
Primate  Moore.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Pitt's  haughty  bearing  and 
inflexible  character,  he  was  compelled  to  stoop,  and  he  did 
stoop,  to  prejudices  which  he  did  not  share,  and  to  objects 
which  he  despised.  It  is  well  known  to  what  a  catastrophe 
this  state  of  things  led  when  Mr.  Pitt  quitted  office  on  the 
Catholic  question  in  1801.     There  is  in  Lord  Malmesbury's 
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Jonmal  a  passage  written  at  that  time,  which  might,  we 
believe,  be  extended  to  a  much  longer  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life. 
Canning  is  described  as  saying 

*  That  for  several  years  so  many  concessions  (as  he  called  them) 
had  been  made,  and  so  many  important  measures  overruled  from  the 
Kng's  opposition  to  them,  that  Government  had  been  weakened 
exceedingly ;  and  if  on  this  particular  occasion  a  stand  was  not  made, 
Pitt  would  retain  only  a  nominal  power,  while  the  real  one  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  influenced  the  King's  mind  and 
opinion  out  of  sight.*    {Malmesburt^s  Diaries^  iv.  p.  4.) 

Our  limits  forbid  ns  to  follow  Lord  Stanhope  into  the  dark 
and  terrible  narrative  of  the  ensuing  years,  when  every  calamity 
that  could  be  endured  by  a  nation,  except  that  of  foreign  in- 
vasion (and  even  that  was  not  wanting  in  Ireland),  fell  upon 
this  country.  Bishop  Tomline  had  announced  his  design  (which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete)  of  '  following  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  wise 

*  and  vigorous  conduct  of  the  war ;  *  and  Lord  Stanhope  endorses 
these  epithets  as  rightly  descriptive  of  the  task  before  him. 
He  even  thinks  that  *  it  was  mainly  the  sap  and  strength  im- 

*  parted  by  the  measures  of  the  preceding  years  which  enabled 

*  the  nation  to  sustain,  and  finally  triumph  over,  the  perils  of 

*  the  conflict.'  We  regret  that  we  cannot  share  his  Lordship's 
opinion.  For  the  reasons  we  have  already  given,  we  hold 
that  the  nation. was  frightfully  ill-prepared  to  enter  upon  any 
conflict  at  all ;  and  that  many  of  the  measures  resorted  to  in 
that  conflict  only  tended  to  aggravate  the  dangers  of  our  posi- 
tion. No  sooner  was  war  declared,  than  symptoms  of  internal 
discontent,  which  had  been  allayed  since  the  American  war, 
broke  out  with  extreme  violence,  inflamed  no  doubt  by  the 
detestable  excesses  and  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  French 
Bevolution.  From  that  moment,  and  for  many  years,  every 
liberal  opinion,  including  those  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  himself 
professed,  was  denounced  as  Jacobinical,  subversive  of  the 
monarchy,  repugnant  to  all  religion  and  law.  State  prosecu- 
tions of  unexampled  rigour  followed,  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  island;  and  measures  more  repressive  than  any 
which  had  been  known  in  Britain  since  the  flight  of  James  11. 
were  employed  to  crush  every  manifestation  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  minority.  Yet  we  are  convinced  that  the 
mmority  which  espoused  revolutionary  opinions  was  a  con- 
temptible one,  and  that  nothing  it  could  have  said  or  done  in 
England  or  Scotland  would  have  been  so  injurious  to  the 
British  Constitution  and  the  character  of  Government,  as  the 
means  taken  to  persecute  and  subdue  it.  The  immoderate 
violence  of  the  nation  against  what  were  called  Jacobinical 
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principles  proves  how  little  they  were  really  to  be  feared.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  of  £ngland  detested  them,  and  the 
more  they  were  known,  the  less  likely  they  were  to  prevail 
The  revolutions  of  foreign  countries  are  not  an  example  but  a 
warning  to  England,  and  their  results,  far  from  inviting,  repel  us. 
The  public  calamities  reached  the  highest  pitch  in  1797. 
Hoche  threatened  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  which  was  the  scene 
of  constant  treason  and  incessant  rebellion.  A  party  of  French 
marauders  landed  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  Austrians,  abandoned  . 
by  Germany  and  defeated  by  the  young  conqueror  of  Italy, 
signed  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  The  drain  upon  the  Bank 
of  England  was  such  that,  on  the  26th  February,  Pitt  caused 
the  King  to  pass  an  order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  directors 
from  further  cash  payments.  Lord  Stanhope  observes  that 
nothing  but  a  most  energetic  determination  on  the  'part  of 

*  the  Executive  Government  could  have  saved  the  Bank,  or 

*  in  its  train  the  State,  from  insolvency.'  But  what  is  the 
distinction  here  drawn  between  a  suspension  of  cash  payments 
and  an  actual  insolvency  ?  It  mattered  nothing  that  3,800,O00i 
still  remained  in  the  Bank,  if  no  one  conld  receive  anything  but 
a  note  of  paper.  National  bankruptcy  was  averted,  not  by  the 
issue  of  inconvertible  paper  in  1797,  but  by  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  in  1820.  For  twenty  years,  the  State  and  the 
Bank  of  England  compelled  their  creditors  to  accept  an  incon- 
vertible promise  to  pay  for  a  payment* 

Yet  even  this  form  of  national  bankruptcy  was  not  the 
greatest  peril  that  befell  the  country.  In  the  month  of 
April  in  the  same  year,  the  fleet  mutinied,  first  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  afterwards  at  Sheerness,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  right  arm  of  England  was  not  only  powerless, 
but  turned  against  herself.  Lord  Stanhope's  narrative  of  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore  is  extremely  animated  and  interesting. 
But  here  again,  we  must  remark  that  this  formidable  occurrence, 

^  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  announce- 
ment of  impending  insolvency  first  made  to  him  by  the  Bank 
Directors  on  the  2l8t  February.  Lord  Stanhope  supposes,  on  the 
authority  of  the  financial  statement  made  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
that  there  remained  to  the  Bank  on  the  2oth  February  a  clear 
surplus  of  3,800,000/.  But  it  was  shown  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Aller- 
dyee,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  that  the  real  amount  of  cash  in 
the  Bank  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  February  was  1,272,000/.,  from 
which  a  sum  of  nearly  200,000/.  seems  to  have  been  abstracted  on 
the  28th  February.  The  statement  put  forth  to  show  that  the  Bank 
*was  in  the  most  affluent  and  prosperous  situation,'  was  utterlj 
worthless  and  delusive. 
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which  has  been  truly  described  as  the  darkest  day  in  our 
annals^  was  due  far  more  to  the  brutal  injustice  and  incapacity 
of  the  Admiralty  than  to  any  disloyal  or  treasonable  spirit 
among  the  seamen.  They  no  doubt  took  a  highly  culpable 
method  of  extorting  redress  for  their  grievances,  but  their 
grievances  were  re^  and  intolerable.  No  increase  of  pay  to 
the  fleet,  and  no  improvements  in  the  service,  had  taken  place 
once  the  reign  of  Chiles  II.  The  complaints  of  the  men 
bad  been  treated  with  scorn,  and  we  cannot  entirely  acquit 
the  Prime  Minister  of  that  ^  gross  ignorance  or  gross  unconcern' 
which  Lord  Stanhope  imputes  to  the  admirals  on  active  service 
on  this  occasion.  It  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  country  to  have  his  eye  on  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice—  to  know  its  wants  and  the  manner  of  providing  for  them 
—  and  not  suddenly  to  find  himself  in  presence  of  such  events 
as  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  and  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet 

One  quality  Mr.  Pitt  possessed  which  no  one  has  ever  called 
in  question.  Throughout  these  extraordinary  trials,  his  in- 
domitable courage  and  composure  never  for  one  hour  forsook 
him ;  and  it  is  that^  more  than  any  other  element  of  his  character, 
which  places  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  and  endears  him 
for  ever  to  Englishmen.  He  had  shown  it  in  his  early  youth 
when  he  faced  the  Coalition.  He  showed  it  again  when  the 
madness  of  the  King  tossed  everything'  into  confusion,  and 
when  a  few  days  more  would  have  thrown  the  supreme  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  prince,  and  of  his  own  political 
enemies.  In  presence  of  these  tremendous  events,  Mr.  Pitt 
stood  unmoved  at  the  helm  of  the  state,  as  if  he  had  taken  for 
his  motto  those  words  of  adamantine  import,  ^  He  that  endureth 
'  to  the  end  shall  be  saved ! ' 

Mr.  Pitt  was  at  length  convinced,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Mr.  Peel  were  convinced  thirty  years  afterwards,  that 
the  policy  of  resistance  and  repression  had  its  limits,  and 
that  these  principles  of  government  could  never  restore  peace 
to  Ireland  or  strength  to  that  portion  of  the  empire.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Camden  and  the  fanatical  bigotry 
of  the  Protestant  party,  then  in  exclusive  possession  of  power 
at  Dublin,  had  driven  that  island  to  a  state  of  actual  re* 
bellion,  and  caused  many  of  her  most  ardent  sons  to  enter 
into  treasonable  correspondence  with  France.  In  1798,  Pitt 
changed  the  Irish  policy  of  his  Government,  to  the  dismay  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  the  chief  instruments  of  the  former 
system.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  was  the  first  step  in 'this  new  direction.  That 
nobleman   entered  upon  his  painful  and  onerous  task   with 
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sentimentfl  of  humanity  and  moderation,  which  now  stand  re- 
corded in  his  published  correspondence  to  his  immortal  honour; 
and  we  learn  from  the  Auckland  Letters  that  his  policy  was 
Tiewed  from  the  first  with  suspicion  and  hatred  by  such  men  as 
Mr.  Beresford  and  Lord  Clare.  But  Mr.  Pitt  had  framed  a 
design  which  they  were  unable  to  comprehend^  and  he  was  re^ 
solved  to  execute  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  long-cherished 
prejudices  of  his  adherents,  or  even,  as  the  result  proved,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  own  power.  The  union  of  Ireland  to  tte 
United  Eangdom  was  this  great  and  difficult  enterprise ;  and 
partly  by  the  purchase  of  the  borough  interest,  partly  by  the 
conciliatory  tone  of  Lord  Comwallis  to  the  Boman  Catholics,  it 
was  at  length  carried.  But  even  here,  and  in  the  hour  of 
success,  the  ill  fortune  which  beset  so  many  of  Mr.  Pitt's  best 
concerted  plans,  marred  the  consummation  of  the  measure,  and 
indefinitely  postponed  that  act  of  justice  to  the  Irish  Catholics 
which  was  an  essential  part  of  it.  The  secret  influences  whidi 
had  more  than  once  opposed  the  prejudices  of  the  King  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  Minister  were  unscrupulously  employed^  and  with 
such  efi*ect,  that  the  mind  of  George  III.  was  unhinged,  his  life 
was  in  danger,  and  the  Government  itself  was  overthrown. 

Mr.  Pitt  may  perhaps  be  accused  on  this  occasion,  as  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  was  accused  in  1845,  of  a  want  of  confidence  in 
those  persons  who  cbnceived  that  they  had  a  claim  to  a  full 
measure  of  it.  He  neglected  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  King 
during  the  autumn  of  1800  for  the  plan  which  had  been  for 
some  time  in  contemplation ;  and  this  silence  was  turned  to 
fatal  account  by  men,  who  were  bound  at  least  by  the  ties  of 

Srsonal  friendship  and  official  duty  not  to  cabal  against  the 
inister  whom  they  served.  Of  these.  Lord  Clare,  Lord  Lough- 
borough, and  Lord  Auckland  were  the  most  influentiaL  We 
think  it  is  proved  that  Lord  Clare  was  the  person  who  first 
roused  the  scruples  of  the  Eang  as  to  his  Coronation  oath:  it 
was  Lord  Loughborough  who  took  advantage  of  his  stay  with 
the  King  at  Weymouth  in  September  1800  to  poison  his  mind 

Sainst  the  measures  about  to  be  proposed  by  the  Prime 
inister ;  it  was  Lord  Auckland  who  aided  the  correspondence, 
and  brought  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  brother-in-law, 
to  aid  in  the  plot. 

The  Editor  of  the  '  Auckland  Papers '  has  attempted  in  the 
forty-second  chapter  of  that  work  (voL  iv.  p.  113.),  to  refute 
these  charges,  at  least  as  far  as  Lord  Auckland  is  concerned. 
But  so  far  is  he  from  having  succeeded  in  this  task  that  he  has 
brought  to  light  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  them, 
under  the  hand  of  iSf  r.  Pitt  himself. 
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Mr. -Pitt  had  very  little  intercourse  with  Lord  Auckland  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1800,  although  that  nobleman  had 
been  actively  employed  by  him  in  preparing  the  commercial 
conditions  of  the  Union  in  the  preceding  year.  But  at  the 
dose  of  an  inognificant  letter  from  Lord  Loughborough  to 
Lford  Auckland,  dated  from  Weymouth,  20th  September,  1800, 
we  remark  the  following  strange  sentence : — 

*  Your  very  private  article  is  very  generally  whispered,  and  I  be- 
Keye  with  foundation/ 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  expression  relates  to  the  view 
taken  by  Pitt  of  the  Catholic  question.  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  to 
Lord  Loughborough  summoning  him  to  attend  a  Cabinet 
on  the  subject,  was  dated  ten  days  later,  on  the  30th  Septem- 
ber. It  was  not,  however,  until  the  month  of  January  following 
that  Mr.  Pitt  resolved  formally  to  commimicate  his  policy  to 
the  King.  At  the  last  moment  Lord  Auckland  addressed  to 
him  a  vehement  appeal  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  to 
which  Mr.  Pitt  returned  the  following  answer : — 

Private. 
*  Downing  Street,  Saturday,  January  31. 1801,  8  p.m. 

*  My  dear  Lord, — I  have  many  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  say  much 
in  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  morning.  Widely  as  we  differ  on  the 
SBbject  itself  which  led  to  it,  I  am  afraid  we  should  differ  at  least  as 
much  as  to  the  question  on  which  side  there  had  been  a  failure  of 
friendship,  confidence,  or  attention  in  reference  to  this  business.  I 
feel  this  so  strongly  that  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  Nothing  belonging 
to  this  occurrence,  painful  as  it  is  to  my  personal  feelings,  with 
respect  to  yourself,  can  make  me  forget  how  long  and  how  sincerely 
I  have  been  affectionately  yours 

*  W.  Pitt.' 
{Auckland  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  125.) 

After  the  production  of  such  a  document,  it  is  absurd  to  con- 
tend that  the  charges  agunst  Lord  Auckland  in  this  transaction 
rest  on  the'  loose  statements  of  Lord  Malmesbury.  They  rest 
on  the  positive  and  final  judgment  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  thence- 
forward never  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  man  who  had 
made  the  Coalition  of  1783;  who  had  afterwards  attempted  to 
reconcile  Lord  Shelbume,  alternately  if  not  simultaneously, 
with  Lord  North  and  with  Mr.  Fox ;  who  had  then  deserted  the 
Whigs  for  the  service  of  Pitt;  and  who  ended  by  caballing 
against  the  wise  and  conciliatory  policy  of  his  friend  ana 
benefactor.* 

^  It  deserves  remark  that  Lord  Auckland  in  the  course  of  his  long 
and  servile  official  life  never  reached  the  Cabinet.    When  Lord 
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We  have  confined  ourselves  on  the  present  occasion  to  those 
parts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  career  on  which  some  new  light  has  been 
thrown  by  recent  publications,  and  we  shall  not  &ow  re* 
vert  to  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  and  by 
his  relations  to  the  Minister  who  succeeded  him.  The  fourth 
volume  of  Lord  Stanhope's  work,  in  which  these  trans- 
actions are  related,  down  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Pitt's  life,  is 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  preceding  volumes;  and 
although  we  have  stated  reasons  for  differing  from  some  of 
the  noble  biographer's  views,  which  he  himself  admits  to  be 
somewhat  biased  by  early  associations  and  by  constant  venera- 
tion for  his  illustrious  kinsman,  we  are  most  anxious  to 
do  justice  to  the  dignified  and  dispassionate  spirit  which  he 
displays  throughout  his  work. 

In  conclusion  we  will  only  advert  to  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Lord  Stanhope,  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  able  to  meet 
Parliament  in  1806  in  tolerably  good  health,  his  ministry 
would  have  recovered  its  former  power  and  durability.  We 
cannot  think  so.  Upon  his  return  to  office  in  1804  he  stood 
between  two  parties  in  Parliament,  —  that  of  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville,  still  proscribed  by  the  King,  that  of  Addington 
and  the  old  Tories,  ever  ready,  as  was  shown  by  actual  ex- 
periment, to  fly  off  from  him.  His  own  attempts  alternately 
to  ally  himself  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties,  prove 
how  difficult  he  thought  it  to  maintain  himself  in  opposition 
to  both  of  them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  of  his  own  im- 
portance, he  was  less  than  ever  disposed  to  make  fresh  sacrifices 
to  the  demands  of  the  King,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the  old 
Tory  party  acting  with  Lord  Sidmouth.  *  If  he  had  lived,'  said 
Lord  Sheffield  at  the  time,  'he  would  have  been  liable  to 
'  mortification  too  great  for  his  haughty  spirit  to  bear,  and  the 
'  country  would  have  sunk  under  parliamentary  wrangles.'  The 
enchanter's  wand,  which  had  so  long  swayed  the  tempests  of  the 
State,  was  broken.  And  although  Mr.  Pitt  died  at  forty-six, 
before  the  dawn  of  peace  and  indfependence  was  discernible  on 
the  horizon  of  Europe,  we  believe  that  his  work  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  a  prolonged  tenure  of  office  would  have  added 
nothing  to  his  fame. 

Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  entered  into  negotiations  in  1806  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  Ministry  of  all  the  talents,  each  of  those  statesmen  said 
to  the  other  that  there  was  one  man  they  wished  to  exclude  from  the 
Cabinet.     Both  named  their  man—  and  both  named  Lord  Auckland. 
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Abt.   Y. — !•    Habitations    Lacustres  des    Temps   Anciens    et 
Modemes.      Par  Fbedebic  Tboyon.     Lausanne:  18l50. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy y  Vol.  VII. 

NOTHING  in  tbe  historj  of  scientific  investigation  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  labours 
of  various  inquirers^  acting  without  apparent  concert,  seem 
frequently  to  take  at  the  same  time  a  common  direction.  Phe- 
nomena of  deep  interest  or  importance  exist  around  us  imre- 
Tealed,  like  the  gold  in  Australian  gravel,  until  the  hour  sud- 
denly arrives  when  light,  thrown  on  them  from  one  quarter,  is 
answered  by  corresponding  lights  from  all  parts  of  the  heavens. 
Then  the  system  of  which  these  phenomena  form  a  part,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  their  bearing  on  some  genend  subject, 
diedose  themselves  little  by  little,  wi&  all  the  freshness  of  db- 
covery.  Twenty  years  ago,  or  little  more,  it  was  the  commonly 
received  doctrine  that  there  were  not  any  traces  of  Man  to  be 
found  in  Europe  attributable  to  any  age  earlier  than  that  very 
recent  period  known,  or,  at  all  events,  indicated  to  us  through 
history.  And  now,  simultaneously,  and  from  various  comers  of 
Europe,  a  new  school  of  inquirers,  proceeding,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  a  method  utterly  different  from  any  adopted  before,  inform  us 
that  this  quarter  of  the  globe  was  peopled  for  uncounted  ages 
before  history  began, — peopled  by  a  race  of  whose  memory  his- 
tory contains  no  record  whatever.  It  tells  us  of  entire  popula- 
tions, with  their  arts,  customs  and  languages,  buried  and 
forgotten  before  Troy  town  was  besieged,  or  the  oldest  piles  of 
Cyclopean  masonry  were  massed  together  by  their  mysterious 
architects^:  with  annals  far  antecedent  to  the  memory  of 
Spenser's  Eumnestes,  who 

— *  all  tbe  wars  remembered  of  King  Nine, 
^  And  old  Assaracus  and  Inachos  divine.' 

From  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  farthest  Scandinavia — from 
limestone  caves  and  turf  deposits  scattered  over  Western 
Europe — from  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and  the  lake  shores  of  Swit- 

*  The  present  King  of  Denmark  however  contributed  to  the  Annual 
Ueetiog  of  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  (1857),  a  memoir 
in  which  reasons  are  given  for  beh'eving  that  these  Cyclopean 
structures  (or  the  *  Halls  of  the  Giants,*  which  answer  to  them  in 
the  North),  might  have  been  erected  by  men  to  whom  tbe  use  of 
^tals  was  unknown. 
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zerland — nay,  from  the  gravel  and  sand  strata  of  past  geological 
periods,  in  Picardy  and  in  Suffolk — the  evidence  accumulates 
upon  us  of  the  existence,  and  long  continuance,  of  successive 
* pre-historical '  races  of  men;  smaller  men  than  ourselves;  a 
*  feeble  folk,*  apparently,  who  must  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  existence  agwist  the  inclemency  of  climate 
and  the  incursions  of  wild  beasts,  yet  who  must  have  struggled 
on,  through  multiplied  centuries  of  unprogressive  existence :  bo 
low,  in  some  respects,  that  they  did  not  know  the  use  of  metals 
until  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late  period ;  yet  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  others,  that  they  lived  in  numerous  societies,  practised 
some  rude  agriculture,  buried  their  dead  with  peculiar  usages, 
and  were  certainly  a  good  way  removed  from  the  low  savage  type. 
These  discoveries,  curious  and  interesting  as  they  are,  have 
almost  a  disquieting  effect  on  the  imagination.  They  introduce 
into  the  domain  of  history  something  of  that  sense  of  oppression 
which  results  from  the  manner  in  which  the  modem  theories  of 
geology  draw  on  Time  as  an  inexhaustible  bank.  They  threaten 
a  revolution  in  our  way  of  thinking,  too  fundamental  to  be 
agreeable.  For  it  is  well  observed  by  Archbishop  Whately 
(in  his  edition  of  Bacon's  Essays)  that  the  proverbial  love  of 
novelty  in  mankind  extends  only  to  details;  a  new  system,  in 
politics  or  in  science,  has  attractions  only  for  the  few,  and  dis- 
turbs the  minds  of  the  many.  But  when  this  first  feeling  has 
passed  away,  and  we  no  longer  shrink  from  apprehending  a 
great  theory,  subversive  of  the  assumptions  which  hare 
hitherto  tacitly  regulated  our  thoughts,  we  are  carried  forward, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  prospect 
It  is  as  if  our  powers  of  vision  were  suddenly  doubled,  or  our 
perceptible  horizon  removed  to  twice  its  former  distance.  In  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  disclosures 
are  still  in  their  infancy.  Men  assign  to  them  an  amount  of 
certainty,  and  an  extent  of  range,  which  are  in  truth  as  yet 
unwarranted.  And,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  best  service  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
investigation,  is  to  take  the  phenomena  severally,  and  endea- 
vour first  to  examine  each  by  its  own  separate  light,  as  far  as 
this  can  be  done,  without  making  premature  efforts  at  generalisa- 
tion. We  therefore  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  confine 
ourselves  almost  wholly  to  the  subject  of  M.  Troyon's  work — 
the  *  Lacustrine  habitations,'  or  Pfahlbauten  (pile-buildings)  of 
Switzerland — and  the  very  analogous  relics  of  primaeval  an- 
tiquity which  have  lately  been  discovered  in  Ireland. 

In  order,  however,  to  comprehend  the  use  made  by  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  of  the  discoveries  recently  effected  in  Uie  lakes  of 
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their  ooimtTy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  acquainted  at 
least  with  the  outlines  of  the  labours  of  learned  Europe,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years»  in  the  same  general  sphere  of  inquiry.  The 
Botion  that  three  distinct  races  of  men  have  consecutively  occu- 
ped  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  before  the  period  at  which 
history,  properly  so  called,  b^ins,  —  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, the  last  of  which  races  only  is  properly  ^  historical' — 
originated,  we  belieye,  with  the  antiquarians  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Professor  Worsaae,  who  has  done  more  than  any 
other  individual  in  opening  this  vast  field  of  inquiry,  ascribes 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Three  Ages  of  Stone,  Bronze,  and 
Iron,  to  Staatsrath  E.  C.  Thomson  (about  1843).  Stripped 
as  fiur  as  possible  of  controversial  details,  the  facts  revealed  by 
the  examination  of  numberless  places  of  sepulture,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  of  alluvial  gravels,  and  other  deposits,  are  said  to 
be  these.  First,  that  great  part  of  the  Baltic  countries  was  at 
one  time  occupied  by  a  race  of  men  who  did  not  know  the  use  of 
metals;  who  were  hunters,  but  agriculturists  only  in  some  spots 
and  to  a  slight  extent ;  who  were  of  smaller  stature  than  modem 
Europeans ;  who  buried  their  dead,  unbumt,  in  stone-chests ; 
who  dwelt  almost  exclusively  (so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered), 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  rivers,  fiords,  and  fresh- water 
lakes  of  the  Scandinavian  North.  It  is  added  (but  this,  of 
coorse,  is  conjectural  only),  that  while  these  people  probably 
migrated  hither  from  the  East,  following  the  course  of  iht 
rivers  of  Russia  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  another  division 
of  them  penetrated  into  Central  Europe  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean — both  leaving  memorials  of  themselves,  strictly 
analc^ous  to  the  Scandinavian,  scattered  on  their  two  lines  of 
march.  After  discussing  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  con- 
nect these  people  of  the  ^  age  of  stone'  with  existing  European 
laces*,  Professor  Worsaae  suggested  that  they  should  be  simply 
termed  ^  pre-historical,'  as  a  confession  of  ignorance, — a  su^es- 
tion  which  has  been  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Secondly,  that  at  some  later  period  another  race  followed  who 
blew  the  use  of  metals,  but  employed  almost  exclusively  a 
compound  of  copper  and  tin,  or  ^  bronze,'  for  their  implements 
of  war  and  peace.     This  race,  generally  speaking,  occupied  the 

*  Among  others  with  the  Greenlanders  or  Esquimaux,  whom, 
angolarly  enough,  Isaac  Lapeyrere,  in  his  strange  dissertation  on  the 
Preadamites  (published  in  1641),  had  selected  as  a  relic  of  that 
population  which  he  believed  to  have  existed  before  the  FalL  The 
greater  part  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  the  Biblical  argument :  but 
it  contains  also  some  curious  anticipations  of  the  antiquarian  theories 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
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settlements  of  its  predecessors ;  but  it  also  added  new  ones, 
and  ventured  farther  into  the  interior  from  the  navigable  waters 
than  the  men  of  stone  had  done.  Its  habits  were  also  more 
agriculturaL  In  short,  it  constituted  a  more  advanced  type  of 
humanity.  About  its  mode  of  sepulture  much  lucertfunty 
prevails ;  Worsaae  thinks  that  the  men  of  bronze  adopted  both 
modes,  of  burying  and  burning  the  dead.  When  first  the 
notion  of  a  *  bronze  age  *  was  started,  there  were  some  deter- 
mined Teutons  who  broached  the  theory  that  it  actually  pr^- 
ceded  that  of  stone;  and  that  an  advanced  German  race,  knowing 
the  use  of  metals,  had  been  for  a  time  thrust  from  its  seat  by  a 
flood  of  little  Celts  with  their  stone  hatchets.  Worsaae,  how- 
ever, had  no  doubt  that  the  age  of  bronze  came  second  in  point 
of  date.     But  he  was  inclined  (see  his  ^  Zur  Alterthumskunde 

*  des  Norden,*  1847)  to  imagine  that  the  men  of  bronze  belonged 
to  several  of  our  existing  races, — were  some  of  them  Goths, 

I  others  Celts,  Thracians,  and  so  forth.  More  recent  inquiry 
seems  to  have  thrust  farther  back  the  supposed  age  of  this 
perplexing  people,  and  they  are  commonly  set  down  as  equally 

*  pre-historical '  with  the  denizens  of  the  Age  of  Stone. 

Lastly,  that  an  Age  of  Iron  succeeded  ;  being  that  of  the  his- 
torical races,  of  most  of  whom  we  learn  something  from  the 
records  of  Rome.  Worsaae,  indeed,  suggested  that  the  Age  of 
Iron  did  not  commence  in  North  Germany  until  about  a.d.  500, 
or  after  the  Koman  period ;  but  we  believe  that  all  are  now 
agreed  in  assigning  to  its  beginning  a  much  higher  antiquity. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  first  Swedish  discoveries ;  illustrated, 
rather  than  followed,  as  we  have  said  before,  by  similar  dis- 
coveries in  Ireland,  France,  Denmark  v  where  the  *kitchen- 

*  middings,'  masses  of  bones  of  animals,  apparently  used  for  food 
by  the  earliest  inhabitants,  have  formed  the  subject  of  especially 
curious  studies),  and,  lastly,  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland ;  besides 
those  made  in  the  ancient  *  drift'  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  and 
his  felloe-labourers,  which,  as  thought  to  belong  to  a  difierent 
geological  age,  must  always  be  separately  dealt  with.     The 

*  pre-historical'  people  have  already  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
mere  archsBologist  into  those  of  the  ethnologist :  there  are  vast 
speculations  afloat,  tending  to  connect  them  with  that  mighty, 
but  somewhat  imaginary, « Turanian'  family  of  nations,  of  which 
Professor  Max  Miiller  tells  us  that  its  language  *  comprises  all 

*  languages  spoken  in  Asia  or  Europe  not  included  under  the 

*  Arian  or  Semitic  families,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese 
'  and  its  dialects.'     *  This,'  the  Professor  adds  truly  enough,  *is 

*  indeed  a  very  wide  range ;  and  the  characteristic  marks  of 

*  union,  ascertained  for  this  immense  variety  of  languages,  are  as 
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^yet  very  vague  and  general,  if  compared  with  the  definite  ties 
<  of  relation  which  severally  unite  the  Semitic  and  the  Arian.' 
Mr.  Bawlinsouj  the  translator  of  Herodotus,  tells  us,  in  com- 
menting on  this  passage,  that — 

*  The  original  occupation  of  Asia  by  Turanian  races  ...  is  admitted. 
The  peopling  of  Europe  in  primeval  times,  by  tribes  having  a 
rimilar  form  of  speech,  which  yielded  everywhere  to  the  Indo- 
European  races,  and  were  either  absorbed  or  driven  into  holes  and 
corners,  is  apparent  from  the  position  of  the  Laps,  Finns,  £sths,  and 
Basques,  whose  dialects  are  of  the  Turanian  ^pe.* 

And  other  speculators,  proceeding  further  on  the  same  road, 
drew  the  inference  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  that 
these  fragments  of  an  andent  dispossessed  people,  especially  the 
Lapps  and  Finns,  who  are  diminutive  in  stature,  are,  in  truth, 
the  ezistine  representatives  of  those  whose  relics  are  buried  in 
the  mud  ot  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  of  those,  far  more  ancient, 
whose  wrought  flints  are  dug  by  myriads  out  of  the  Suffolk 
*cnig'  and  the  tertiary  formation  about  Abbeville.  But  with 
this  slight  glimpse  only,  we  are  determined  to  dismiss,  for  the 
present  occasion,  all  ethnological  speculation:  convinced  that 
it  is  premature,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  acquiesce  in  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  the  origin  and  family  of  the  races  in 
question,  and  search  out  patiently  the  records  which  they  have 
left  us  of  their  habits  of  Ufe  and  their  geographical  extension. 

It  may  be  advisable  also  to  guard  against  another  source  of 
confusion,  to  which  the  lively  imagination  of  antiquarians  is 
a  little  too  prone.  It  is  scarcely  philosophical  to  infer  a  con- 
nexion between  different  races  of  men,  merely  because,  being 
placed  under  similar  physical  conditions,  they  have  adopted 
similar  devices  and  similar  modes  of  living.  The  fisherman  of 
the  Bosphorus  raises  a  curious  and  complicated  kind  of  wooden 
erection  on  stages,  by  means  of  piles  driven  in  the  current  of 
the  strait.  Mr.  Layard  describes  for  us  the  extraordinary 
island-dwellings  of  ^e  Afaij  Arabs  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  shows  us  that  tribes  of  similar  habits  are 
depicted  among  the  subjugated  nations  in  the  sculptures  of 
Nmeveh.  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  chap,  xxiv.)  The  negroes 
on  the  Tchadda  construct  simikr  aquatic  habitations,  described 
by  Dr.  Baikie.  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea  dwell  in  villages 
built  on  wooden  platforms  in  the  tide  rivers,  closely  and  curiously 
resembling  the  supposed  erections  of  the  '  Lacustrines '  in 
Switzerland.  The  American  Indians  in  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo 
sre  reported  to  have  had  *  cities '  of  similar  construction ; 
whence  their  province  was  termed  by  the  Spanish  conquerors, 
Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice.      But  these  are  analogies  only. 
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casting  a  curious  light  on  the  discoyeries  made  by  the  Swin 
archaBologists.  Similar  necessity  produces  everywhere  a  resort 
to  the  same  methods :  people  who^  for  purposes  of  defence  or 
nourishment^  take  to  dwelling  in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  must 
live  in  many  respects  alike;  and  no  reasonable  antiquarian 
would  infer  from  thence  a  family  connexion  between  the  several 
cases,  or  imagine  that  he  had  under  his  eyes  the  relics  of  some 
primitive  and  universal  practice.  So  with  regard  to  the  most 
curious  parallel  instance  of  all  those  cited  in  M.  Troyon's  book: 
the  description  given  by  Herodotus  of  certain  Pseonians  on  Lake 
Prasias,  in  Thrace.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Bawlinson's  tiaiis- 
lation  :— 

*  Their  manner  of  living  is  the  following :  platforms  supported 
upon  tall  piles  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  are  approached 
from  the  land  by  a  single  narrow  bridge.  At  the  first,  the  piles 
which  bear  up  the  platforms  were  fixed  in  their  places  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  citizens;  but  since  that  time,  the  custom  which  has 
prevailed  about  fixing  them  is  this.  They  are  brought  from  a  hill 
called  Orbelus,  and  every  man  drives  in  three  for  every  wife  that  he 
marries.  Now  the  men  have  all  many  wives  apiece,  and  this  is  the 
way  in  which  they  live.  Each  has  his  own  hu^  wherein  he  dwellj^ 
upon  one  of  the  platforms,  and  each  has  also  a  trap  door  giving 
access  to  the  lake  beneath;  and  their  wont  is  to  tie  their  babj 
children  by  the  foot  with  a  string,  to  save  them  from  rolling  into  tii^ 
water.  They  feed  their  horses  and  their  other  beasts  upon  fish, 
which  abound  in  the  lake  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  man  has  only  to 
open  his  trap  door,  and  let  down  a  basket  by  a  rope  into  the  water, 
and  then  to  wait  a  very  short  time,  when  up  he  draws  it  quite  fall 
of  them.' 

We  shall  see  presently  that  the  Father  of  History  has  here 
sketched  for  us,  in  his  graphic  way,  the  very  outlines  of  that 
Lacustrine  life  which  M.  Troyon  supposes  to  have  been  led  by 
his  pre-historical  fellow-countrymen.  But  we  cannot  infer  from 
thence  a  common  '  Turanian '  origin  for  the  dwellers  on  Lake 
Leman  and  Lake  Prasias,  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  seems  inclined  to 
do,  any  more  than  from  the  fact  that  there  *  is  salmons  in  both.' 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  proceed  at  once 
to  consider,  by  themselves  and  without  further  efforts  at 
generalisation,  the  facts  conununicated  by  M.  Troyon. 

The  boatmen  on  the  Swiss  lakes,  when  navigating  close  to 
the  shore,  had,  from  time  inunemorial,  observed  in  various  places, 
under  the  calm  transparent  water,  the  heads  of  numberless 
wooden  stakes  just  protruding  through  the  deposit  of  soft  silt 
which  is  generally  found  at  the  bottom.  Here  and  there,  along 
with  these,  large  blocks  of  wood^  were  visible,  stags'  horns  of 
great  size,  bones,  and  fragments  of  pottery.     There  still  lived 
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amoog  them*  a  traditional  belief^  that  these  were  the  remains 
of  dwellings^  occnpied  by  people  of  ancient  times,  who  built  on 
the  lakes  in  order  to  shelter  themselves  from  wild  beasts.  And 
yet  century  after  centuxy  elapsed,  and  no  one  had  the  curiosity 
to  look  closer  into  these  scattered  fragments  of  a  forgotten 
world,  until  the  season  had  ripened  for  me  final  discovery. 

But  it  BO  happened,  that  in  1853  and  1854,  a  period  of  un- 
usual dryness  set  in.  The  higher  mountains  did  not  receive 
their  usual  supplies  of  winter  snow,  and  the  lakes,  scantily  fed 
by  the  glacier  streams,  fell  far  below  their  ordinary  level.  In  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  the  lowest  level  hitherto  marked  on  the  so- 
called  ^  stone  of  Stafa'  had  been  attained  in  1674.  In  1854, 
tbe  water  was  a  foot  lower.  In  a  small  bay  between  Ober 
Meilen  and  Dollikon,  the  inhabitants  f  took  advantage  of  the 
recession  to  increase  their  gardens,  by  building  a  wall  along 
the  new  low-water  line,  and  filling  up  the  space  thus 
acquired  with  earth  obtained  by  dredging  the  lake.  During 
this  operation,  they  ^  found  great  numbers  of  piles,  of  deer- 
'  horns,  and  idso  some  implements.'  The  attention  of  Dr.  F. 
Keller,  of  Zurich,  was  caUed  to  the  discovery ;  and  the  result 
of  his  investigations  (described  by  him  in  three  memoirs,  pre- 
sented to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Zurich  in  1854,  1858, 
and  1860),  was  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  submerged  ^  lake 
'  village,'  in  this  part  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  This  discovery 
was  rapidly  followed  by  others.  In  the  Lake  Constance, 
Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Bienne,  Morat,  Sempach,  and  in  many 
fioudler  ones  (Inkwyl,  Pfaffikon,  Moosseedorf,  Luissel),  similsur 
ates  have  been  traced.  They  seem,  indeed,  now  to  multiply 
in  the  note-books  of  archasologists  with  almost  inconvenient 
rapidity.  Two  years  ago,  twenty-six  such  village  sites  had 
already  been  traced  and  described  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel 
alone;  twenty-four  in  that  of  Geneva;  sixteen  in  that  of  Con- 
stance, and  we  cannot  tell  how  many  more  the  zeal  of  local 
inquiry,  stimulated  by  rivalry,  may  have  since  disinterred. 
And  the  amount  of  ancient  objects  recovered  from  their  debris 
acquires  a  magnitude  still  more  *  formidable.  Twenty-four 
thousand  of  these  have  been  nused  from  the  single  locality  of 
Concise,  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel  *  We  are  still  very  far,* 
says  M.  Troyon,  *  from  having  recovered  all  the  relics  imbedded 
'  in  the  silt  of  the  lakes  and  peat  of  the  valleys.  Neverthelesst 
^  we  are  by  this  time  acquainted  with  a  sufficient  number  of 

*  On  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  between  Yvoire  and 
Hermance,  M.  Troyon  found  this  notion  prevailing,  (p.  128.) 
t  See  '  Natural  History  Beview '  for  January  1862. 
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'  points  of  remarkable  richness,  to  enable  us  to  give*  by  their 
'  description,  an  idea  of  that  ancient  population  which  had  the 
<  habit  of  living  on  these  waters.' 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  systematio  texture  of  facts  said  to 
be  established  seems  to  contradict  strangely  with  the  slight  and 
fragmentary  nature  of  the  indications  on  which  they  are  grounded. 
But  the  process  of  investigation  in  this,  as  in  analogous  cases,  is 
in  reality  by  safe  deduction  from  a  multitude  of  inferences,  in 
themselves  slight,  in  conjunction  overwhelming.  Cuvier  atfiist 
astonished  the  ignorant,  and  made  more  sceptics  than  believers, 
when  he  reconstructed  extinct  animals  from  single  fossil  bones. 
So  did  his  disciples,  when,  from  a  shell  or  two,  or  the  remains  of 
a  single  animal,  they  established  the  age  of  a  mineral  deposit 
extending  over  a  province.  But  these  things  no  longer  suiprise 
us  now.  The  irresistible  force  of  induction  has  conquered 
unbelief.  Our  trained  eyes  have  become  enabled  to  see  with 
comparative  clearness  through  the  mists  of  geological  antiquity; 
and  our  inferences,  though  very  far  from  infallible,  are  hardly 
subject  to  any  greater  risk  of  error  than  is  incident  to  ordinary 
speculations,  founded  on  premises  apparently  more  obvious  and 
more  extensive.  The  very  same  process  inaugurated  bj  Cuvier 
and  his  followers  in  the  science  of  palaeontology  is  now  carrying 
on  in  that  branch  of  archadologicjEd  research  which  we  have 
under  our  eyes.  And  it  is  perhaps  rather  a  curious  circumstance, 
that  the  inductive,  or  Baconian,  method  of  inquiry  seems  to  have 
come  into  general  use  in  antiquarian  study  much  later  than  in 
scientific  Antiquarian  investigation,  until  within  a  very  recent 
period,  was  certainly  all  *  deductive.'  That  is,  it  was  the  habit 
to  adhere  in  a  general  way  to  some  ethnological  or  other  theory, 
and  then  to  search  for  evidence  to  support  it.  ^  The  inductive 
'  philosopher,'  says  Mr.  Buckle,  '  is  naturally  cautious,  patient, 
^and  somewhat  creeping;  while  the  deductive  philosopher  is 
*  remarkable  for  boldness,  dexterity,  and  often  rashness.'  *  Cer- 
tainly the  latter  were  the  commoner  characteristics  of  the 
enthusiastic  F.S.A.  of  the  last  century.  Nay,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  same  author  When  speaking  of  D^vid  Hume : — 

*  We  cannot  cite  this  name  without  adding  the  expression  of  no 
transitory  regret.  Every  student  of  social  history  must  feel  it  as  a 
personal  loss,  that  he  is  no  more  to  grapple  with  that  vigorous  and 
self-sustained  intellect,  to  feel  the  edge  of  that  trenchant  style. 
Whatever  judgment  posterity  may  form  of  the  value  of  so  much  as 
Mr.  Buckle  was  penpitted  to  accomplish,  we  of  the  present  day 
cannot  but  recognise  that  we  have  lost  in  him  one  whose  originality 
of  thought  was  great,  but  who  was  still  more  remarkable  for  repro- 
ducing and  marshalling  with  extraordinary  distinctness  a  class  of 
thoughts  very  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  this  generation. 
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*  He  not  only  believed  with  perfect  justice  that  ideas  are  more 
important  than  facts,  but  he  supposed  that  they  should  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  order  of  study,  and  that  they  should  be  developed 
before  the  facts  are  investigated.' 

We  shall  see,  by  examining  the  method  adopted  by  our  Swiss 
and  other  inquirers  of  the  new  school,  in  *  first  collecting  the 
'  facts,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  ideas/  how  much  of  new  life 
can  be  imparted  into  what  seemed  an  almost  worn-out  study,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  truer  process. 

It  is,  indeed,  diflScult  to  do  justice  to  this  part  of  our  subject^ 
and  of  M.  Troyon's  work,  by  mere  analysis  or  extract ;  it  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  a  careful  investigation  of  details.  But  a 
mere  summary  will,  at  all  events^  illustrate  our  meaning,  and 
serve  as  an  index.     The  antiquarian  observes  a  number  of  heads 
of  piles  or  stakes  (often  in  vast  profusion ,  one  site,  it  is  said,  has 
40,000)  disposed  in  some  sort  of  arrangement,  slightly  protruding 
above  the  silt  in  the  manner  already  described,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  in  shallow  water ;  say  four,  six,  or  eight 
feet  beneath  low -water  level.  These  stake-heads  mark  out  the  sites, 
and  the  extent,  of  villages.   Now  it  need  not  be  said  that  stakes  of 
solid  wood  under  water  last  a  very  long  time ;  but  they  perish  at 
last  Those  in  question  have  doubtless  been  wasted  by  the  action 
of  the  water  down  to  the  point  at  which  their  further  decay  is 
arrested  by  the  casing  of  silt.     But  the  wood  wastes  more  rapidly 
in  the  upper  and  agitated,  than  in  the  lower  and  more  tranquil, 
stratum  of  water.      If,   therefore,    the  piles  have  been  worn 
down  to  the  actual  silt,  these  are  the  most  ancient.     If  they 
still  project  a  foot  or  two  above  the  silt,  then  the  destructive 
action  of  the  lower  stratum  of  water  has  not  yet  completed  its 
work.    These,   therefore,  are  the   remnants  of  comparatively 
modem  ^  pile-buildings ; '  ages,  it  may  be,  posterior  to  the  former. 
And,  if  we  understand  our  authorities  aright — but  this  is  a  point 
of  extreme  delicacy  and  importance,  on  which  we  do  not  feel 
qualified  to  speak  except  *  under  reserve  * — the  respective  cha- 
racter of  the  objects  of  antiquity  found  in  these  different  places 
correspond  with  the  indications  of  comparative  antiquity  afforded 
by  the  length  of  the  stakes.     In  the  next  place :  a  double  range 
of  stakes  is  often  found  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mass  of  stakes 
to  the  shore.      This  denotes  the  bridge  which  connected  the 
settlement  with  the  main  land.     Scattered  on  the  silt,  among 
the  stakes,  or  close  to  them,  lie  fragments  of  wooden  beams, 
roughly  squared.     These  must  have  been  part  of  the  platform, 
raised  on  the  stakes,  which  supported  the  houses.     They  are  in 
many  cases  partially  charred  by  fire.   The  village  was,  therefore, 
destroyed  by  fire.    Buried  in  the  silt,  by  their  side,  are  quantities 
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of  wattles,  twisted  into  such  shapesas  to  fonn  part  of  a  concave 
framework ;  together  with  bits  of  day  casiog»  simihurly  concave. 
These  were  portions  of  the  walls,  with  their  lining,  of  the  circular 
huts  which  we  must  conceiye  perched  on  the  platforms.  Among 
these  lie  lumps  of  matted  foliage  and  moss,  huge  stags'  horns, 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles.  These  probably  formed  pert 
of  the  rude  furniture  of  the  cabins.  There  are  also  trunks  of 
trees,  partially  hollow ;  these  people,  therefore,  used  canoes. 
From  the  concavity  of  the  wattles  and  casings  we  arrive  at  a 
notion  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the  cottages  (generally,  says  M. 
Troyon,  from  three  to  four  yards  in  diameter).  By  the  number 
of  piles  we  calculate  the  size  of  the  platform.  Putting  the  two 
together,  we  arrive  at  the  probable  number  of  oottages.  Adding 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  number  of  dwellers  in  eyery  sqi£ 
cottage,  we  have  the  probable  population. 

The  *  objects '  made  of  durable  materials,  found  in  the  silt 
among  these  ruins,  are,  as  we  have  said,  almost  innumeraU& 
In  many  of  the  villages  these  are  of  stone  excluuvely»  or  mixed 
only  with  fragments  of  wrought  bone  and  earthenware.  The 
stone  is  commonly  serpentine,  or  other  similar  native  rock.  But 
a  kind  of  flint  is  also  largely  used.  This  is  not  found  nearer 
than  in  France  or  Grermany.  The  people,  therefore,  had  some 
slight  traffic  with  these  neighbouring  parts.  They  comjmse 
knife-blades,  arrow-  and  lance-heads,  saws,  hammers,  bcttere, 
needles,  above  all,  axes  and  hatchets  of  most  various  size  and 
shape,  and  prepared  to  be  fitted  to  handles  by  sundry  ingeniooB 
devices.  Now  where  these  alone  are  found,  the  eondnsion  is, 
that  the  villages  belonged  to  a  people  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  metals, — that  they  are  of  wluU;  is  now  familiarly  deno- 
minated the '  age  of  stone.'  But,  here  and  there,  amidst  the 
multitude  of  stone  and  bone  objects,  there  is  some  fragment  of 
an  implement  of  metal,  or  an  ornament  of  coral  or  amber.  JEtyoj 
the  inhabitants  had  some  traffic  with  distant  parts.  They,  or 
their  neighbours,  from  whom  they  could  obtain  these  things  by 
exchange,  were  visited  by  the  traders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

But  we  next  examine  the  remains  of  another  village,  in  which 
ihese  objects  of  metal  are  multiplied.  Weapons  and  domestic 
implements  of  bronze  are  mingled  with  those  of  stone.  These 
are  chiefly  warlike — sword  and  hatchet  blades,  and  so  forth, — 
arrows  in  less  quantity  than  in  the  stone  villages;  but  they  are  also, 
in  great  part,  domestic,  together  with  a  singular  abundance  of  per- 
sonal ornaments  and  baubles  —  hair-pins,  buttons,  chains,  and 
the  like.  Therefore,  a  race  of  superior  acquirements  to  the 
former  was,  at  one  time,  established  in  the  same  localities,  and 
(as  we  shall  see)  renudned  there  long.     But  might  not  these  have 
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been  only  ihe  descendants  of  the  '  stone '  race,  improved  in  point 
of  civilisation  so  as  to  acquire  the  art  of  working  naetals?  The 
Swiss  antiquaries  reply,  with  confidence,  no;  and  mainly  for 
tke  following  reason*  Bronze  is  a  mixed  metal,  of  copper  and 
tiih  Had  the  natives  learnt,  and  then  improved,  the  art  of 
woridng  in  metal,  their  first  essays  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  in  a  single  metal.  Implements  of  copper  alone  have  been 
in  &ot  discovered  in  some  Eastern  countries ;  but  none  sudi 
have  as  yet  been  found  in  Switzerland.  Again,  tin,  one  of 
the  matermls  of  bronze,  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  metals,  and 
derived  by  the  ancients  apparently  from  one  quarter  alone,  the 
British  Islands.  It  seems,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that 
the  metal  should  have  reached  Switzerland,  in  general,  in  its 
composite  state,  than  that  the  amalgamation  should  have  been 
^Sdcted  there;  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  art  of 
amalgamation  was  at  some  time  known  to  the  Swiss  Lacustrines^ 
ainoe  blocks  of  copper  and  tin  were  discovered  in  one  locality 
aqmrate  from  each  other,  and  with  traces  of  a  foundry  (at 
Tfaonon,  on  the  Lake  of  Greneva ;  see  Troyon,  p.  310.).  AgMn  t 
though  many  settiements  founded  in  the  stone  era  were  aleo- 
peojjed  by  the  bronze  race,  there  are  many  others  which  show 
no  signs  of  such  occupancy,  but  exhibit  apparent  traces  of 
Tioleat  destruction  by  fire.  Putting  all  these  things  to- 
gether, the  uitiquaries  adopt,  as  the  most  probable  conclusion, 
diat,  in  Switzerland  at  least,  the  men  of  bronze  were  new 
comers,  who  ocmquered,  and  ultimately  exterminated,  thor 
feebler  predecessors. 

But  die  subsequent  age  of  bronze  was  of  very  long  donation. 
This  is  proved  by  the  thickness  of  the  strata:  of  relics,  and  by 
the  considerable  difference  of  length  in  the  uncovered  portions 
of  Uie  stakos  in  different  bronze  villages  respectively.  Its 
society  perished  at  last  by  violence,  as  that  of  the  former  age 
had  done.  This  is  shown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  signs 
of  destruction.  The  pe<^le  who  destaroyed  it  wielded  swords 
and  spears  of  iron,  as  their  relics  testify.  The  destruction  was^ 
nearly  complete,  for  out  of  sixty  or  eighty  villages  of  which  the 
existence  in  the  bronze  age  is  hitherto  establid^ed,  eleven  only 
diow  signs,  and  these  slight,  of  having  still  been  occupied  in  the 
iron  age.  This  mysterious  bronze  nation,  intercalated  between 
the  first  *  pre-historical '  and  the  modem  race,  seems  in  Switzer- 
land to  have  perished  absolutely.  The  men  of  iron  were  in  all 
probability  the  Celts,  or  Helvetians,  who  were  the  first 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland  known  to  the  Romans :  and  at  this 
point  written  history  seems,  according  to  the  light  of  our  present 
knowledge,  to  dovetail  in  with  that  inscribed  on  those  moulder- 
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ing  relics  which  have  now  been  tortured  by  the  logic  of  science 
into  yielding  their  strange  confessions. 

One  fact  only,  connected  with  this  invasion  by  the  iron  race, 
is  so  carious  in  its  general  bearing  on  history,  as  to  deserve 
mention  here.  We  have  seen  that  they  did  not  occupy,  or  soon 
abandoned,  the  lacustrine  dwellings.  They  were  stronger  and 
better  armed,  and  did  not  need  the  feeble  protection  wfaicfa 
these  afforded  to  their  predecessors.  They  were  not  traden, 
and  had  no  habits  which  wedded  them  to  a  waterside  life.  Bnt 
men  in  later  ages  returned  to  those  spots  of  peculiar  natural 
advantage  which  the  primsBvals  had  utilised.  The  cities  of 
Zurich  and  Geneva,  as  well  as  various  smaller  towns,  rest  on 
the  sites  of  buried  lake- villages. 

But  the  same  process  of  induction  which  has  led  us  to  these 
general  conclusions  as  to  the  history  of  these  lacustrine  races, 
reveals  to  us  also  the  most  curious  and  minute  circumstancefl 
respecting  their  mode  of  life.  A  few  fragments  of  stone  or 
bronze,  pottery,  and  bones,  heaped  up  confusedly  with  some  odier 
objects  in  a  bed  of  silt,  serve  the  office  of  a  volume  of  cotem- 
porary  memoirs.  These  people,  especially  of  the  stone  age, 
were  of  smaller  stature  than  the  present  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
This  is  proved  by  the  size  of  their  ornaments,  and  in  particular 
by  the  grasp  of  the  handles  of  their  implements.  They  were  a 
race  of  hunters:  this  is  shown  by  their  arrow-heads  and  lance- 
heads,  and,  further,  by  the  bones  of  wild  animals, — the  ^lan,  the 
deer,  the  wild  boar,  and  others, —  heaped  together  round  their ' 
dwellings.  But  they  were  also  pastoral :  for  the  bones  of  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  more  rarely  of  a  small  species  of  horse,  are  found 
in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  former.  They  were  to  some 
extent  agricultural :  for  grains  of  wheat  and  six-rowed  barieyi 
kernels  of  cultivated  fruit,  nuts,  nay,  slices  of  small  apples  and 
pears  as  if  cut  for  preserving,  and  cakes  of  unleavened  meal,  are 
found  among  the  other  relics.  There  are  traces,  though  less 
certain,  of  mats,  or  cordage,  of  hemp  or  flax.  All  these  are  in 
general  found  charred  by  fire :  the  remnants  of  the  last  dinner 
perhaps  of  the  unfortunate  Lacustrines,  before  the  men  of  bronxe, 
or  those  of  iron,  destroyed  them  and  their  habitations  together. 
Few  human  bones  are  found  among  the  relics  of  the  earlier 
periods:  there  were,  therefore,  no  savage  or  murderous  rites 
practised ;  and  such  bones  as  are  found  may  have  belonged  to 
individuals  slain  in  the  last  assault.  But  appearances  are  very 
-different  in  the  age  of  iron :  then  human  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
been  abundantly  performed  ;  in  one  place,  the  skeletons  of  foar 
young  women,  in  distorted  attitudes,  have  been  disinterred, 
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along  with  fragments  of  broken  ornaments ;  the  yictims  probably 
of  some  of  those  sanguinary  rites  : — 

— ^  quibus  immitis  placatur  sanguine  diro 
Teutates,  horrensque  feris  altaribus  Hesus.' 

The  pre-historical  men  had  their  domestic  animals,  and  fed 
their  dogs  with  the  relics  of  their  dinner ;  for  it  is  found  that 
almost  all  the  bones  containing  marrow  are  broken,  while  many 
of  them  are  marked  by  the  teeth  of  dogs.  They  preferred 
spring  water  to  the  flat  beverage  of  their  own  lakes ;  for  among 
their  pottery  are  found  fragments  of  vases  two  or  three  feet  in 
diameter  —  and  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  other  purpose 
these  can  have  served.  But  there  are  other  vases  curiously 
and  artistically  punched  with  round  holes,  disposed  in  lines. 
These  could  not  have  held  any  liquid,  but  they  probably  did 
hold  curd,  from  which  the  liquor  had  been  expressed ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Pfahlbauten  on  Lake  Leman,  like  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  modern  ch&lets,  were  therefore  skilled  in  the  con- 
fection of  laitages.  Lastly,  however  great  their  antiquity,  they 
were  not,  in  the  common  phrase,  antediluvian ;  they  belonged  to 
the  modern  era,  geologically  speaking.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  different  animals  or  a  different 
climate  from  those  of  modern  Switzerland.  Their  animals  are 
all  of  races  existing  in  that  country;  their  vegetables,  all  but 
one  or  two,  of  which  the  water-chestnut  (TVopa  natans)  is  men- 
tioned as  the  most  remarkable. 

What  is  established  in  these  respects  concerning  the  habits  of 
the  age  of  stone,  seems  also  generally  true  of  that  of  bronze.  The 
men  of  that  age  had  made,  no  doubt,  that  advance  which  the  more 
powerful  nature  of  the  means  at  their  disposal  secured  to  them. 
Their  *  Pfahlbauten'  were,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  farther  advanced 
into  the  lakes  than  those  of  the  men  of  stone ;  showing,  either 
that  they  had  more  powerful  enemies  to  dread  from  landwards, 
or,  that  the  possession  of  metals  enabled  them  to  cut  timber 
more  easily,  and  use  it  more  profusely.  But  their  general  mode 
of  life  on  the  lakes  remained  much  the  same  with  that  of  their 
predecessors.  It  has  been  attempted,  however,  to  establish  one 
difference  between  them,  so  remarkable  as  to  require  distinct 
notice ;  namely,  as  to  their  mode  of  sepulture. 

The  men  of  stone  certainly  followed  (in  Switzerland  as  in 
Scandinavia)  that  most  primaeval  of  sepulchral  usages,  which 
spread  from  the  far  East,  perhaps,  over  all  the  old  world, — of  which 
the  records  are  said  to  be  found  deep  under  the  foundations  of 
Babylon ;  insomuch  that  the  migrations  of  these  first  colonists 
of  the  West  may  be  traced,  according  to  some  authorities,  by 
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their  graves.  Their  dead  were  deposited  in  *  stone-chests'  or 
cells^  constructed  generally  of  three  or  four  large  flat  slabs, 
adapted  to  contain  bodies  doubled  up^  face  and  knees  together, 
and  the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast.  Few  of  these  have  indeed 
been  found  in  Switzerland ;  but  such  as  there  are  exhibit  these 
peculiarities.  Whether  this  posture  was  adopted,  as  some  fancy, 
from  analogy  to  that  of  the  infant  in  the  womb,  or  whether 
(which  seems  the  simpler  interpretation)  because  it  required 
least  room  and  exacted  the  smallest  amount  of  labour,  it  is,  at 
all  events,  characteristic  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  still  subsists, 
like  other  usages  of  the  like  antiquity,  only  in  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  world,  such  as  the  southern  extremities  of  Africa 
and  America.  Such  was  the  mode  of  sepulture  of  the  primitiTe 
race.  But  how  long  it  continued  is  not  so  dear.  We  must  not  be 
too  systematic  on  the  subject  Mr.  Lubbock  says  (Natural 
History  Review,  Jan.  1862)  that  'the  very  same  position  waa, 

*  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  common  in  early  British  tombs,' 
which  are,  in  comparison,  but  of  yesterday.  And  the  Swiss 
authorities  themselves  (like  those  of  the  North)  seem  very  uncer- 
tain as  to  its  employment  in  the  age  of  bronze.  We  rather  infer, 
from  M.  Troyon's  book  (notwithstanding  some  expressions  whidi 
seem  contradictory,  see  p.  302.),  that  he  believes  interment,  with- 
out burning,  to  have  continued  throughout  the  era  of  bronze.  At 
Sion,  and  at  Chardonne,  near  Vevey,  instruments  of  bronze 
have  been  found  in  primitive  tombs.  But  the  bodies  seem  to 
have  been  deposited  there  in  the  natural  attitude.  The  ancient 
practice  of  bending  the  body  together  would  seem  then  to  have 
been  discontinued  at  some  time  in  the  intermediate  age.  On 
these  questions,  however,  the  records  are  scanty,  and  speak  but 
doubtfully.  This  much  alone  is  certain:  that  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead,  or  '  incineration,'  as  antiquaries  call  it,  together 
with  the  ^tumulus,'  or  mound  raised  over  the  ashes,  appears 
universally  to  commence  with  the  advent  of  the  age  of  iron, 
and  ^  clearly  designates  the  establishment  of  the  Helvetian  race 

*  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.'  (  TVoyon,  p.  328.)  With  the  arrival 
of  these  strangers  our  present  researches  terminate.  Th^ 
were  a  people  considerably  advanced  both  in  the  arts  and  in 
commerce  long  before  the  Romans  knew  them ;  how  long,  we 
have  no  means  of  judging.  At  Tiefenau,  near  Berne,  is  the 
field  of  a  great  unrecorded  battle,  in  which  these  Helvetian 
immigrants  appear  to  have  turned  their  arms  against  each 
other.     *  Fragments  of  chariots,  a  hundred  swords,  remnants 

*  of  coats  of  mail,  lance-heads,  rings,  fibulse,  ornaments,  various 
'  utensils,  coarse  earthenware,  and  fragments  of  glass  bracdets, 
'  accompanied  by  some  thirty  coins,  of  Gaul  and  Marseilles, 
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^  anterior  to  our  era,'  have  been  picked  up  on  the  ground,  and 
may  serve  as  the  memorials  of  some  bloody  day,  when  these 
conquerors  revenged  on  each  other,  in  civil  conflict,  the  wrongs 
inflicted  on  the  exterminated  *  men  of  bronze,' 

Of  the  religion  of  the  earliest  race  nothing  is  known ;  some 
crescent-shaped  stone  articles  have  been  termed  amulets,  or 
'fetiches,'  by  antiquarians,  rather  from  not  knowing  what  else 
to  call  them  than  from  any  settled  premises.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  age  of  bronze.  For  we  cannot  attach  much  im- 
portance to  M.  Troyon's  ingenious  speculations  about  '  men- 
*  hirs,'  *  lacustrine  chapels,'  and  the  like,  there  being  really  no- 
thing to  appropriate  these  monuments,  if  authentic  monuments 
at  all,  to  any  age  preceding  the  Celtic  (pp.  381-3.).  Nor  are  we 
very  much  impressed  by  the  arguments  which  make  him  believe 
that  the  primitive  mode  of  burial  shows  that  his  pre-hbtorical 
race  '  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.'  Not  until  we 
arrive  at  the  period  of  iron  do  we  find  substantial  traces  of  those 
objects  and  ruins  of  a  religious  character  which  constitute  such 
marked  features,  all  over  Europe,  in  Celtic  antiquity. 

And  now,  we  think,  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  M. 
Troyon  is  really  not  drawing  on  his  imagination,  but  on  a 
reasonably  sufficient  stock  of  materials,  allowing  only  for  some 
tincture  of  that  kind  of  sober  romance  which  antiq^uaries  love, 
when  he  sketches  the  life  of  these  primitive  people  m  language 
like  that  of  an  actual  observer : — 

^  The  first  possessors  of  the  soil  (the  wild  beasts)  had  to  retire  step 
by  step  before  a  new  population,  which  came  to  raise  upon  the  waters 
its  picturesque  groups  of  cabins,  the  smoke  from  whose  hearths 
spread  itself  in  the  air.  Fires  lighted  on  the  beach,  where  the 
domestic  animals  we;re  folded,  served  to  keep  at  a  distance  during 
the  night  the  carnivorous  ones,  who  as  yet  had  only  learnt  to  know 
that  element  by  the  electric  flashes  of  the  storm.  As  soon  as  the 
lacustrine  habitation  had  attained  some  development,  thousands  of  piles 
supported  a  platform  crowned  by  numerous  circular  huts,  with  conical 
roofs.  A  narrow  bridge  connected  these  dwellings  with  the  shore ; 
boats,  fastened  to  the  piles,  served  for  fishing  and  for  voyages  of  dis- 
covery. Among  the  trophies  of  the  chase  which  decorated  the 
dwellings,  were  the  antlers  of  huge  stags,  bear-skins,  the  manes  of 
wild  boars,  and  the  skulls  of  wild  bulls.  The  furniture  was  of  the 
most  primitive  kind.  Leaves,  dried  grass,  moss  and  straw  heaped  on 
the  floor,  served  the  purpose  of  beds.  On  the  hearth,  situate  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  was  placed  the  pSt-au-feu  of  the  family.  The 
earthenware  vessels  were  grouped  in  some  corner.  The  arms  and 
various  utensils  hung  from  the  roof.  These  slight  habitations 
sheltered  thousands  of  families  during  a  number  of  centuries ;  but 
who  will  ever  tell  of  all  the  scenes  of  joy  and  grief  which  they 
have  witnessed !  .    •    •    • 
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*  And  now,  after  enumerating  the  different  branches  of  industry 
which  characterised  the  life  of  these  lacustrine  races,  it  may  be  not 
out  of  place  to  remark  tKat  the  inhabitant  of  the  village  had  also  his 
pleasures  and  amusements.  The  stone  quoits  found  in  the  lakes 
resemble  those  which*  the  North  American  Indians  still  employ  in 
their  sports.  A  people  of  huntsmen  must  have  found  pleasure  in  the 
handling  of  weapons,  and  in  rivalries  of  skill  and  dexterity  in  hitting 
the  mark,  throwing  the  javelin,  the  race  and  the  wrestle.  Living 
on  the  lakes,  they  must  have  frequently  made  it  an  amusement  to 
manage  the  oar,  or  to  cleave  the  waters  in  swimming  matches.  The 
children  of  the  tribe,  like  the  dwellers  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes  at 
the  present  day,  played  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  plunged  into 
it  from  their  platforms.  Again,  when  we  see  how  proud  these 
people  were  of  adorning  themselves  with  rings  passed  round  all  their 
limbs,  with  long  pins,  small  chains,  pendents^  and  even  rattles,  it 
may  be  safely  concluded  that  they  were  not  less  attached  to  amuse- 
ments and  fetes.  The  dances  which  formed  part  of  their  religions 
rites  had  not  assuredly  a  character  exclusively  devotional ;  and  we 
may  suppose  that  their  recreations  and  sports  were  such  as  they  still 
are  among  tribes  which  have  not  got  beyond  the  extent  of  progress 
attained  by  the  ancient  Grauls.  The  inhabitants  of  the  viUages, 
dispersed  from  the  labours  of  the  day,  returned  at  night  to  seek 
repose  in  their  dwellings;  but,  after  their  labours,  the  breeze  of 
evening,  in  the  soft  moonlight^  invited  them  to  assemble  on  the 
platform,  where  their  gaiety  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  a  modem 
village  eve. ....  During  the  stormy  season,  the  dwelling,  shaken  by 
every  blast  of  wind,  afforded  at  times  but  little  security.  The  angrj 
waves  rolled  loudly  under  the  frul  hut,  plunged  in  a  profound 
obscurity  only  broken  by  the  flashes  of  lightning.  Who  can  say 
whether  the  electric  fire  did  not  occasionally  consume  the  lacustrine 
hamlet  ?  and  how  can  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  confusion  of  an 
entire  population  endeavouring  to  save  its  aged  and  children,  and 
leaping  into  the  waves  to  swim  to  the  shore  which  some  were  unable 
to  reach  ?  And  often  must  these  disastrous  scenes  have  assumed 
other  shapes:  the  whistle  of  the  wind,  the  howl  of  wolves,  the 
melancholy  shriek  of  the  birds  of  night,  must  have  excited  the 
timid  imagination  of  a  credulous  race,  inclined  to  the  marvellous, 
until  it  found  vent  for  superstition,  innate  in  every  heart.  Then 
the  family  circle  would  draw  closer,  and  talk  over  the  mysteries  of 
the  supernatural  world.'    (  Troyon^  pp.  376-80.) 

To  trace  the  historical  coarse  and  geographical  bearings  of  the 
revolutions  and  migrations  which  established  each  successive 
stage  on  the  ruins  of  the  others  may  seem  a  hopeless  task ;  it 
is  at  all  events  far  beyond  our  present  means  of  execution. 
One  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  is  thought  by  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  to  be  established ;  that  is,  unless  subsequent  did- 
coveries  chance  to  upset  it,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many 
similar  generalisations.  The  relics  of  the  age  of  bronze,  mingled 
with  that  of  stone,  are  found  in  Western  Switzerland  only- 
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the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Neufchatel,  and  so  forth.  In  Eastern 
Switzerland  (Lakes  of  Constance,  Zurich,  Moosseedorf,  &c.) 
the  villages  as  yet  discovered  are  all  of  the  unmixed  period  of 
stone.  And,  singularly  enough — possibly,  indeed,  through  some 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  as  yet  unknown,  and  not  by  mere 
coincidence — the  boundary  between  these  two. classes  of  vil- 
lages seem  exactly  to  coincide  with  that  which  divides  the 
French  from  the  German  population  of  modern  Switzerland. 
The  conjectural  explanation  is  this :  that  the  immigration  of  the 
men  of  bronze  took  place  from  the  Mediterranean  up  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  and  through  the  broad  gate  of  Lake  Leman ; 
that  they  stopped  short,  eastward,  in  their  occupation  of  the 
Alpine  hind  at  this  point ;  not  in  their  conquest  of  it,  for  the 
stone  age'Pfahlbanten  east  of  this  line  show  the  same  signs 
of  violent  destruction  as  those  to  the  west 

Can  we  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  family  and  origin  of 
these  men  of  bronze,  the  intermediate  race  between  the  primi- 
tive and  the  modem?  We  have  at  the  outset  of  this  article 
noticed  Worsaae's  opinion  on  the  subject ;  at  least,  what  he 
advanced,  with  hesitation,  in  1847,  when  these  inquiries  were 
in  their  infancy.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  fashion  among 
Swiss  antiquarians  to  term  them  Celts,  and  thus  to  recognise  a 
prior  Celtic  invasion  of  bronze,  and  a  posterior  Celto-Germanic, 
or  Cymric,  or  Helvetian  of  iron.  But  M.  Troyon  confesses, 
as  it  seems  to  us  with  much  reason,  that  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  ordinary  doctrine : — 

'I  have  adopted/  he  says  (p.  419.),  Hhe  general  denomination  of 
Celts  for  the  European  population  of  the  age  of  bronze.  I  admit, 
nevertheless,  that  the  question  may  be  raised,  whether  the  Celts  did 
not  in  truth  arrive  in  the  West  at  the  epoch  of  the  first  age  of  iron.* 

He  then  shows,  what  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  Celts,  at  the 
earliest  period  at  which  history  speaks  of  them,  were  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  gold,  copper,  and  silver,  as  well  as  iron.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  small  and  delicate  figures  of  this  bronze  race 
present  no  analogy  to  those  of  the  sturdy  Celtic  breed.  It  seems 
safest,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  suppose  both  the  first  races 
equally  *  pre-historical,'  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes. 

Following  out  his  inductive  course  of  argument  with  singular 
persistency,  M.  Troyon  has  gone  (as  already  said)  so  far  as  even 
to  calculate  the  number  of  inhabitants  who  occupied  the 
Lacustrine  settlements  of  the  western  Swiss  lakes  during  the 
bronze  and  stone  periods  respectively.  The  process  by  which 
he  constructs  this  curious  fabric  of  reasoning  is  as  follows : — 

'  Measuring  the  side  of  the  village  platform  by  the  extent  of  space 
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occupied  by  the  remains  of  piles,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  approzimatiye 
idea  of  the  number  of  huts  which  the  village  might  contain.  One  of 
the  largest,  that  at  Morges,  is  1,200  feet  long,  by  150  of  ayerage 
breadth,  which  gives  a  surface  of  180,000  square  feet  Deducting 
half  this  surface  for  the  room  required  for  ways  and  open  spaces  ;  and 
covering  the  other  with  huts  seventeen  feet  in  diameter,  thickness  of 
walls  inclusive,  and  leaving  out  the  room  lefb  unoccupied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circular  form  of  the  huts  ;  we  find  that  the  settlement 
at  Morges  might  count  311  huts*  We  may  assume  without  danger  of 
exaggeration  an  average  of  four  inmates  for  each.  Population  there- 
fore, 1,244.  Assuming  the  same  premises,  the  eight  villages  discovered 
on  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  measuring  respectively  from  8,000  to  160,000 
square  feet  of  surface,  would  contain  in  all  5000  inhabitants,  or  an 
average  of  623  to  the  village.  The  68  lacustrine  settlements  of 
Western  Switzerland  in  the  age  of  bronze  would  thus  give  a  total  of 
42,500  inhabitants.  While  for  the  preceding  period,  the  lacustrine 
population  scattered  from  Lake  Leman  to  the  two  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Constance  would  be  of  31,875  persons.  .  .  •  If  I  enter  into 
these  details*  (adds  M.  Troyon,  modestly),  *it  is  especially  with  the 
object  of  inviting  observations  which  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  more 
complete  results.' 

He  compares  these  numbers  with  that  of  the  Helvetian  emigra- 
tion in  the  time  of  Julias  Cassar,  368,000  persons.     (P.  403.) 

Nor  have  our  antiquaries  shrunk  from  applying  the  same  at 
once  adventurous  and  logical  method  of  inquiry  to  a  problem  of 
much  greater  interest — that  of  the  antiquity  and  duration  of  what 
we  have  termed  the  stone  and  bronze  periods  in  Switzerland. 
This  they  have  endeavoured  by  the  use  of  geological  data. 
The  following  is  the  instance  employed  by  M.  Troyon : — 

Yverdun — famous  half  a  century  ago  all  over  the  world,  on 
account  of  its  citizen,  Pestalozzi —  is  built  between  the  site  of 
the  Roman  (and  Gaulish)  city  Eburodunum  and  the  Lake  (^ 
Neufchatel.  It  stands  on  ground  gained  from  the  lake  by 
the  alluvium  of  the  Orbe  torrent.  The  ridge  on  whidi 
Eburodunum  stood  is  now  2,500  feet  from  the  lake.  It  is 
presumable  that  it  was  abandoned  for  the  modem  Yverdmi,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  growth  of  this  alluvium.  And  it 
seems,  from  evidence  which  M.  Troyon  details,  that  the  ridge 
in  question  was  still  bathed  by  the  lake  about  A.D.  300.  If 
so,  fifteen  centuries  have  been  required  to  raise  a  space  2,500 
feet  wide  above  the  waters.  Now  following  the  same  torrent 
of  the  Orbe  above  Eburodunum,  and  at  3,000  feet  from  that 
site,  at  the  foot  of  a  kind  of  island  in  the  marsh  called  the  Mont 
de  Chamblon,  we  find  rows  of  pileheads,  indicative  of  the  site 
of  a  village  of  the  first  period,  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the 
alluvium  of  the  valley.  There  was  therefore  once  a  lacustrine  vil- 
lage 3,000feet  from  Eburodunum,  and  5,500feet  from  the  present 
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lake.  Now,  assuming,  in  the  absence  of  CTidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  allaTinm  was  the  same  before 
A.D.  300  as  it  has  been  since,  this  gives  us  some  eighteen 
centuries  more  for  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
abandonment  of  this  lacustrine  village  (on  the  retreating  of  the 
waters),  and  the  era  of  a.d.  300  aforesaid.  In  other  words, 
the  abandonment  in  question  took  place  3,300  years  ago ;  which, 
as  it  happens,  agrees  nearly  with  a  similar  estimate  of  M. 
Worsaae  in  his  Northern  Antiquities. 

These  calculations  are  no  doubt  ingenious,  but  M.  Troyon 
himself  readily  admits  that  they  are  subject  to  many  elements 
of  uncertainty.  In  fact,  another  observer,  M.  Morlot  Q  Le9on 
'd'Ouverture  d*un  Cours  sur  la  Haute  Antiquity,  fidt  h  I'Aca- 
'd^mie  de  Lausanne,'  cited  by  Mr.  Lubbock),  arrives  at  a 
different  result  from  the  same  process  of  calculation,  applied  in 
the  case  of  similar  lacustrine  vestiges  found  in  the  alluvium 
of  the  Tinidre,  a  torrent  which  falls  into  the  head  of  Lake 
Leman  at  Villeneuve.  The  estimates  obtained  from  his  data 
incline  M.  Morlot  '  on  the  whole,  to  suppose  for  the  bronze 
'era an  antiquity  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  years,  for  the  stone  era 

*  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  years.'  ♦ 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  has  as  yet  transpired,  through 
these  Swiss  discoveries,  which  militates  very  seriously  with  the 
asBomptions  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  abide  by  the  limit  of 
nx  thousand  years,  assigned  by  popular  theology  as  the  duration 
of  man  upon  the  earth.  But  no  student  can  honestly  or  con- 
sistently embaric  on  that  vast  sea  of  inquiry  which  modem 
ethnological  speculation  is  opening,  unless  he  is  'prepared  to 
disregard  a  doctrine  which  first  assumes  that  Scripture  is 
btended  to  teach  us  chronol(^,  and  then  establishes,  as 
scriptural  chronology,  a  mere  series  of  traditional  and  most 

*  We  can  do  no  more  than  advert  in  passing  to  the  daring 
calculatioos  which  M.  Morlot  has  jnst  communicated  to  the  8oc\6i6 
Vaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles  (Revue  Saisse,  April,  1862),  derived 
fmm  the  so-called  diluvial  deposits,  in  the  valleys  which  open  on  the 
Lake  of  Creneva.     *  There  must  have  been  successively  a  Jirsl  glacier 

*  epoch,  then  a  ^rst  dilu  vian  epoch  without  large  glaciers,  then  a 
'second  very  long  glacier  epoch,  then  a  second  diluvian  without  large 
'glaciers,  and  then  the  modern  epoch  ....  The  result  of  the  whole 
'inquiry  is:  a  duration  of  a  thousand  centuries  at  least  for  the  last 
'geological  epoch,  which  commenced  immediately  after  the  disap- 
'pearance  of  the  great  glaciers,  characterised  by  the  presence  of  the 
'  Mammoth  {Elephas  primigenius\  and,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  first 
'appearance  of  man;  which  duration  ended  at  the  commencement 
'of  the  modem  epoch,  which  last  has  now  continued  about  one 

*  hundred  centuries.' 
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imperfect  deductions  from  Scripture.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  date  of  the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  that '  Turanian/  or 
pre-historical  people,  whose  existence  and  activity  on  the  surface 
of  Europe  are  now  brought  to  light  in  so  many  unexpected  ways, 
it  is  very  certain  that  they  must  have  been  prior  sojourners  on  the 
earth  for  some  extensive  period  of  time.  Their  works,  performed 
with  none  but  stone  implements,  are  enormous ;  it  may  almoet 
be  said,  more  enormous  in  relation  to  the  power  which  they 
wielded  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt  or  Assyria.  They  pos- 
sessed domesticated  animals;  in  a  few  cases  they  tilled  the  ground. 
How  many  ages  of  stationary  or  slowly  progressive  condition  do 
these  circumstances  indicate  ?  Or,  if  we  prefer  the  once  popuhir 
theory  of  degeneracy,  and  believe  that  the  inferior  races  of  man 
are  the  deteriorated  relics  of  an  ancient  and  lost  civilisation,  then 
how  many  ages  of  decline  must  have  preceded  the  state  of 
timorous  impotence,  the  diminutive  figures  and  small  bodily 

Eowers,  of  which  these  remains  give  evidence?  And  again,  we 
ave  seen  that  the  most  ancient  of  these  lacustrine  people  were 
only  contemporary  with  our  existing  Fauna  and  Flora.  The 
relics  of  the  ^  drift-men '  discovered  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  and  since  that  time  in  Suffolk  and  else- 
where, while  closely  resembling  those  of  the  early  lacustrines  in 
character,  are  affirmed  to  be  contemporary  with  those  of  the 
extinct  animals  of  the  *  Pleistocene '  geological  period.*  Nay, 
one  of  the  latest  authorities  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Prestwich  (in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  March  last^  is  disposed 
to  assign  to  them  a  date  '  antecedent  to  the  excavation  of  manv 
*  of  our  great  river  vallevs.'  In  the  face  of  discoveries  which 
seem  to  stretch  farther  and  farther  back  into  the  night  of  ages,— 

*  Where  wilds  immeasurably  spread 
Seem  lengthening  as  we  go,' — 

it  behoves  us  for  the  present  to  maintain  at  least  the  attitude  of 
serious  and  unprejudiced  expectation.  And  we  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  here  certdn  very  instructive  remarks  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  on  the  remains  of  a  human  individual  of  a  singular 
race,  the  *  Mincopies '  of  the  Andaman  Islands.  We  quote  from 
a  recent  number  of  Proceedings  of  the  Greographical  Society  :— 

'Professor  Owen  observed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  man  to 

*  We  do  but  touch  on  this  highly  interesting  part  of  the  subject 
on  the  present  occasion  for  various  reasons ;  one  of  which  is,  that  we 
observe  the  announcement  of  an  intended  work  on  it  by  Sir  Charles 
LyelL  No  topic  can  be  imagined  better  suited  for  that  inductive 
genius,  and  that  spirit  of  patient  investigation,  which  have  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  own  class  of  scientific  explorers. 
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all  appearance  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  etndently  did  not  exceed  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  height.  As  to  the  character  of  the  hones,  he  might 
say  he  never  saw  any,  in  texture,  or  in  the  development  of  their 
processes  or  ridges,  or  in  any  of  those  characteristics  which  indicated 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  frame  hy  a  healthy  individual,  so 
strongly  marked  as  in  those  of  the  little  man  whose  skeleton  he  had 
received  from  Dr.  Mouatt.' 

After  observing  that  he  had  been  unable  to  detect  in  the 
skull  of  the  Andamanner  any  of  those  special  indications  which 
would  have  induced  him  to  conclude  in  favour  of  affinity  with 
the  Malay 9  Mongolian,  Negro,  or  any  other  well  known  race  of 
men^  the  Professor  proceeded  to  make  the  following  remarks : — 

'Why  should  ethnologists,  when  they  come  to  study  the  natures  of 
an  insulated  group  of  people  like  the  Andamanners,  deem  it  necessary 
to  determine  to  what  contemporaneous  people  they  were  allied,  on 
the  assumption  that  they  had  been  derived  from  some  existing  and 
neighbouring  land  ?  Greological  science  had  established  the  fact  of 
continuous  and  progressive,  though  extremely  slow,  mutation  of  land 
and  sea;  and  had  taught  them  that  the  continents  of  modern  geography 
were  only  the  last  phases  of  these  mutations.  How  long  the  human 
species  had  existed,  and  how  far  they  had  been  contemporaneous  with 
such  mutations^  were  the  preliminary  questions  which  presented  them- 
selves in  grappling  with  the  problem  suggested  by  a  peculiar  insular 
race  like  the  Mincopies.  Certain  it  was,  that  geologists  had  conceived 
that  the  islands  on  the  south  of  the  present  great  continent  of  Asia 
might  be  remnants  of  some  antecedent  very  distinct  group  of  land. . .  • 
In  confirmation  of  that  idea,  they  had  the  result  of  the  geological 
researches  of  Cautley,  Faulkner,  and  others  in  India,  which  seemed 
to  show  that  the  Himalayas  had  risen,  lifting  up  the  fossiliferous 
beds  on  their  present  slopes,  within  comparatively  recent  geological 
time,  proving  that  India  had  been  the  site  of  one  of  the  latest  of  those 
great  upheaving  forces  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  new  continents. 
Was  it  not  possible,  then,  that  the  Andamanners  might  have  come 
from  nowhere —  that  is  to  say,  from  no  actual  contiguous  and  separate 
land,  but  might  be  the  representatives  of  an  old  race,  belonging  to  a 
former  continent  that  had  almost  disappeared  ? ' 

Leaving,  for  the  present^  thb  great  enigma  in  the  hands  of 
those  who^  in  various  countries,  are  eagerly  employed  in  seeking 
its  solution,  let  us  conclude  by  directing  our  attention  from  the 
opening  to  the  conclusion  of  the  long  lacustrine  history.  We 
seem  able  to  connect  our  lake-dwellers,  a  parte  ante,  in  scholastic 
language,  with  those  races  of  men  of  which  there  is  geol(^cal 
record  only.  A  parte  post,  we  can  connect  them  by  fair  reason- 
ing with  times  absolutely  recent,  and  show  the  latest  of  their 
pnmeyal  erections  shattered  by  modem  artillery.  This  con- 
•  nexion  is  to  be  traced  through  the  history  of  the  Irish  '  cran- 
'  noges,'  or  lacustrine  fortresses  on  small  stockaded  islands ;  a 
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very  curious  chapter  in  archseology^  and  one  which  has  been 
developed  ahnost  simultaneously  with  the  recent  discoveries  in 
Switzerland. 

These  *crannoges'  have  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  antiquaries,  and,  in  particular,  of  Dr.  Wilde,  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  the  distinguished  architect.  They  are  thus 
described  by  the  former  gentleman,  in  his  ^  Catalogue  of  the 
^Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy' 
(1857):— 

*  In  most  districts  in  which  these  islands  were  found,  several  small 
lakes  are  clustered  together.  They  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
artificial  islands,  bat  chrans :  small  islets,  or  shallows,  of  clay  and 
marl  in  these  lakes,  which  were  probably  dry  in  summer  time,  hot 
submerged  in  winter.  These  were  enlarged  and  fortified  by  piles  of 
oaken  timber,  and  in  some  cases  by  stone  work.  A  few  were  ap- 
proached by  moles  or  causeways ;  but  generally  speaking,  they  were 
completely  insulated,  and  only  accessible  by  boat ;  and  it  is  notable 
that  in  aJmost  every  instance  an  ancient  canoe  was  discovered  in 
connexion  with  the  crannoge.  Being  thus  insulated,  they  afibrded 
secure  places  of  retreat  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  or  were  the 
fastnesses  of  predatory  chiefs  or  robbers,  to  which  might  be  conveyed 
the  booty  of  a  marauding  excursion,  or  the  produce  of  a  cattle  raid. 
....  It  is  manifest,  from  the  quantity,  age,  and  variety  of  the  anti- 
quities discovered  in  these  *  crannoges,'  that  they  had  been  long 
occupied.  We  likewise  learn  from  their  recent  submerged  condition, 
how  much  water  had  accumulated  on  the  face  of  the  country  since 
their  construction,  probably  owing  to  the  great  decrease  of  forest 
timber,  and  the  increased  growth  of  bog.  From  the  additions  made 
to  the  height  of  the  stockades,  and  idso  from  the  traces  of  fire  dis- 
covered at  different  elevations  in  the  sections  made  of  these  islands, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rise  of  the  waters  commenced  during  the 
period  of  their  occupation.* 

The  following  is  the  general  description  of  these  ^  crannc^es,' 
given  by  the  engineers  of  the  Board  of  Works : — 

*  They  are  surrounded  by  stockades  driven  in  a  circle  from  sixtj 
to  eighty  feet  in  diameter  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  inclosure  is  larger, 
and  oval  in  shape.  The  stakes  of  these  are  generally  of  oak,  mostly 
of  young  trees,  from  four  to  nine  inches  broad,  usually  in  a  single 
row,  but  sometimes  in  double,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  treble. 
The  portions  of  these  stakes  remaining  in  the  ground  generally  bear 
the  marks  of  the  hatchet  by  which  they  were  felled.  Several  feet  of 
these  piles  must  have  originally  projected  above  the  water,  and  were 
probably  interlaced  with  horizontal  branches,  so  as  to  form  a  screen 
or  breastwork.  The  surface  within  the  rounded  enclosure  is  some- 
times covered  over  with  a  layer,  of  round  logs  cut  into  lengths  of  from 
four  to  six  feet,  over  which  was  placed  more  or  less  stones,  clay,  or 
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gravel.  lo  some  instances,  this  platform  is  confined  to  a  portion 
of  the  island.  Besides  these,  pieces  of  oak  framing,  with  mortises 
and  cheeks  cut  in  them,  have  heen  found  within  the  circle  of  the 
cater  work.  In  almost  every  case,  a  collection  of  flat  stones  was 
discovered  near  the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  apparently  serving  for  a 
hearth ;  in  some  instances  two  or  three  such  hearths  were  discovered 
at  different  points  of  the  crannoge.  .  •  .  Considerable  quantities 
ci  the  bones  of  black  cattle,  deer,  and  swine,  were  also  discovered 
upon  or  around  the  island.'    (  fFUde's  Descriptive  Catalogue^  p.  224.) 

At  least  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  ^  crannoges/  or  rather  of  die 
foundations  which  mark  their  site,  have  now  been  disinterred, 
chiefly  in  the  small  lakes  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  they  have  only  a  slight  resemblanoe  to  the 
'Ffahlbauten'  of  Switzerland  in  their  style  of  construction. 
The  Swiss  lake-dweller  liv.ed,  generally  speaking,  in  deeper 
waters ;  and,  instead  of  filling  these,  raised  over  them  a  platform 
on  piles.  The  native  of  Ireland  chose  a  spot  in  some  shallow 
mere,  or  a  compound  of  unreclaimed  swamp  and  water,  raised 
the  site  with  stones  or  earth,  and  surrounded  it  with  wattle  or 
timber  fences.  And  the  Swiss  constructions  may  be  thought  to 
Iiave  served  primarily  the  purpose  of  habitation ;  the  Irish  that 
of  refuge  or  defence.  Nevertheless,  the  analo^es  are,  on  the 
whole,  more  remarkable  than  the  differences.  In  some  shallow 
Swiss  waters, indeed,  the  villages  seem  to  have  approximated  to  the 
'  crannoge '  in  actud  character,  of  which  there  are  instances  at 
Steinberg,  in  the  Lake  of  Biel,  and  in  the  little  lake  of  Inkwyl. 
Some  Irish  ^  crannoges,'  on  the  other  hand,  are  spacious  enough 
for  the  site  of  villages.  And,  like  the  Swiss  Pfafalbauten,  they 
furnish  to  the  digger  great  quantities  of  articles,  not  warlike 
only,  but  including  household  implements  and  personal  orna- 
ments. These,  however,  testify  to  a  somewhat  later  period 
than  the  Swiss.  The  animal  remains  are  said  to  be  all  of 
domestic  kinds ;  some  of  a  very  fine  race  of  short-homed  oxen ; 
some. having  the  mark  of  slaughtering  in  the  modem  fai>hion,  by 
the  blow  01  an  axe.  Stone  weapons  and  tools,  so  common  in 
the  Swiss  lakes,  are  rare  in  Ireland.  Bronze  is  also  rare ;  iron 
ftnd  bone  the  principal  materials  used.  Articles  of  gold, 
occasional  among  the  Swiss  relics  of  the  supposed  primitive 
I'aces,  very  common  among  the  Scandinavian,  have  not  been  as 
yet  discovered  among  the  Irish. 

The  *  crannoges '  are  therefore  more  recent  than  the  *  Pfahl- 
'bauten,'  as  far  as  existing  knowledge  enables  us  to  judge.  But 
ftt  whatever  period  the  use  of  them  may  have  commenced,  we 
^ow,  at  all  events,  that  it  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  historical 
records  of  the  Irish  population.     Dr.  Wilde  has  traced  a  con- 
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tinuous  series  of  notices  respecting  them,  in  chronicles^  from  the 
ninth  century  after  Christ  down  to  the  seventeenth.  The 
earliest  discovered  and  examined  *  crannoge/  in  modern  times — 
that  of  Lagore^  near  Dunshaughlin,  in  Meath,  of  which  the 
remains  present  ^  a  huge  circular  mound  of  520  feet  in  circum- 
'ference/  whence  above  150  cartloads  of  bones  of  oxen,  horses, 
and  other  animals^  together  with  *  a  vast  collection  of  antiquities, 

*  warlike,  culinary,  personal,  and  ornamental,  of  stone,  wood, 

*  bronze,  and  iron,*  have  been  drawn  —  happens,  to  be  also  the 
earliest  to  which  historical  allusion  has  been  found.  In  the  old 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  we  are  told  that  Cineadb, 
son  of  Conairg,  ^  brake  down  the  island  of  Loch  Gtivan  (Lagore) 

*  to  the  very  bottom,'  a.d.  848.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  we  have  repeated  accounts  of  onslaughts  by  one  native 
chief  on  the  ^  crannoge '  of  another.  The  map  of  the  escheated 
territories,  or  *  Piatt  of  the  county  of  Monaghan,'  1591,  con- 
tains rough  sketches  of  the  dwellings  of  the  petty  chiefs  of 
Monaghan,  which  are  in  all  cases  surrounded  by  water.     *  The 

*  crannoge,'  says  Mr.  Shirley  (Account  of  the  Territory  or 
Dominion  of  Famey),  ^  was  the  universal  system  of  defence  in 

*  the  north  of  Ireland.'  Thus,  one  Thomas  Phettiplace,  in  bb 
answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Government,  as  to  ^  what  castles 

*  or  forts  O'Neil  hath,  and  of  what  strength  they  be,'  states  (May 
15.  1567),  ^In  castles,  I  think  it  be  not  unknown  to  year 

*  honours,  he  trusteth  no  point  thereunto  for  his  safety,  as  ap- 

*  peareth  by  the  rasing  of  the  strongest  castles  of  his  dominion ; 
'  and  that  fortification  that  he  only  dependeth  on,  is  in  sartin 
* fresh-water  loghes  in  his  country,  which  from  the  sea  there 

*  come  neither  ship  nor  boat  to  approach  them.  It  is  thought 
'that  there,  in  the  said  fortified  islands,  lyeth  all  his  plate, 

*  which  is  much,  and  money,  prisoners,  and  gages.'  In  the 
Ulster  Inquisition  of  1 605,  many  spots  described  as  '  insula  for- 

*  tificatsB,'  are  noticed  as  then  existing.  And,  finally,  the  latest 
and  one  of  the  most  curious  accounts  of  a  *  crannoge,'  o& 
still  subsisting,  and  used  for  defensive  purposes,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  Great  Rebellion.     We  quote  from  the 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,'  vol.  vii.  p.  158. 

'  Loughinsholin  is  a  small  lake  in  the  south  of  the  county  o( 
Londonderry.  It  was  so  called  from  Inis  Ua  Fhloinn,  or  O'Lynn's 
Island,  a  small  stockaded  island,  situate  near  its  eastern  margin.  .  • 
The  island  has  been  dismantled  of  its  oak  piles,  and  is  now  reduced 
to  an  unseemly  bank,  overgrown  with  reeds  nnd  rushes.  ConcerniDg 
this  island  the  following  notices  are  obtained  from  Friar  Mellan's  Irish 
Journal  of  the  Rebellion  of  1642  :— 

• "  1643.  Aug.  25.     Inis  O'Luin  was  garrisoned  by  Shane  0'Haga»- 
<<  The  enemy  came  and  called  on  them  to  surrender,  which  they  refused 
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*<to  do.  Thej  then  stopped  up  a  stream  which  ran  out  of  the  lake, 
"and  turned  the  course  of  another  into  it,  so  that  they  continued  to 
'*  flood  the  island.  The  garrison  kept  watch  in  the  island  house,  and 
**one  of  their  men  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  while  on  watch.  How- 
'^ever,  they  refused  to  surrender  the  island  on  any  terms.  The 
^  enemy  at  length  departed. 

* "  1645.  March  7.     The  people  of  O'Hagan  burned  Inis  O'Lynn, 
**  for  want  of  provisions,  and  followed  the  general  eastward." ' 

And  with  their  departure  ended  this  long  and  curiouB  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  European  race.  We  close  our  own  slight 
sketch  of  it  with  a  strong  impression  that^  notwithstanding  all 
the  industry,  and  the  very  ingenious  reasoning,  which  our 
guides  have  expended  in  its  investigation,  they  have  as  yet  done 
Uttie  more  than  excite  instead  of  ^satisfying  curiosity.  The 
field  has  been  scarcely  opened.  Already  indications  are  men* 
tioned,  by  M.  Ferdinand  Keller,  of  discoveries  in  the  Italian 
lakes  of  the  same  kind  with  those  made  in  the  Swiss.*  The 
waters  of  France  and  other  countries,  in  particular  the  Loire, 
Rhone,  and  Garonne,  whose  courses  were  pointed  out  by 
M.  Worsaae  long  ago  as  probable  lines  of  migration  of  the 
primeval  races  —  have  yet  to  be  thoroughly  interrogated,  and 
made  to  discover  their  secrets.  The  many  caverns  and  recesses 
of  the  earth,  used  for  similar  purposes  of  security,  have,  as  yet, 
been  only  very  partially  made  to  give  up  their  deposits.  And, 
without  prejudging^  the  results  of  future  inquiry,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  conjectured  that  the  farther  it  is  carried,  the  more 
probable  it  is  that  the  sharp  and  definite  generalisations  hitherto 
made  will  be  somewhat  invalidated.  Such  is,  at  least,  the 
ordinary  course  of  scientific  inquiry.  We  are  all  aware  how 
that  rigidly  marked  order  of  superposition,  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  early  geologists  erected  almost  into  a 
creed,  has  melted  away  before  closer  investigation  into  a  series 
of  transitions  from  one  to  another.  In  the  same  manner,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  believe  that  our  ages  of  bronze,  stone,  and 
iron  will  preserve  that  clearness  of  difference  which  M.  Troyon 
and  his  fellow-labourers  seek  to  establish,  when  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  analogous  phenomena  has  been  achieved.  But, 
whatever  modification  may  thus  be  introduced  into  the  conclusions 
now  suggested,  the  world  will  remain  not  the  less  indebted  to 
those  recent  inquirers,  whose  labours  have  opened  a  large  and 
deeply  interesting  field  of  inquiry  in  its  early  history. 

*  We  are  told  that  piles  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Swiss  lakes 
were  discovered  in  draining  a  mere  at  Wretham,  in  Norfolk,  some 
years  ago,  together  with  deer's  horns.  Unluckily  attention  had  not 
at  that  time  been  called  to  the  subject. 

VOL.  CXTI.  NO.  CCXXXV.  N 
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Abt.  YL — 1.  Aus  Vier  JahrhunderUn.  MittheUungeHaus  dem 
Haupt'  Staatsarchive  zu  Dresden^  von  ( Out  of  four  Oph- 
turies.  Selections  from  the  Chief  State  Archives  at  Dresden. 
By)  Dr.  Karl  von  Weber,  Ministerialratk,  Director  des 
Haupt" Staatsar chives.     Two  volumes.     Leipzig:   1857. 

2.  Aus  Vter  Jahrhunderten^  ^c.  Sfc.     Neue  Folge.     1861. 

HPhe  author  of  this  compilation  is  one  of  those  zealous  public 
"^  functionaries  whom  it  would  be  both  cruel  and  impolitic 
to  check  bj  Talleyrand^s^  famous  injunction  against  aeaL 
Public  loss  as  well  as  private  mort&cation  would  he  the 
result.  Instead  of  dozing  over  the  miscellaneous  and  moltir 
tudinous  heaps  of  parchments  and  papers  confided  to  him  in 
1849  as  Director  of  the  State  Archives  of  Saxony^  or  pocket- 
ing occasional  fees  for  extracts,  Dr.  Karl  von  Weber  set  about 
examining  and  selecting  from  them ;  and  from  the  description  he 
gives  of  his  treasures  we  should  say  that  few  antiquariaoa  hate 
undertaken  a  more  appalling  task. 

The  State  Beconl-office  of  Dresden,  established  in  1834, 
contains  (he  tells  us)  besides  a  great  number  of  original 
records,  about  300,000  reports  or  documents  ( Actenstiicke)  out 
of  the  repositories  of  more  than  fifty  dissolved  or  expired 
provincial  jurisdictions,  commissions^  embassies,  &a  It  also 
possesses  an  inexhaustible  mine  for  history,  in  the  shape  of 
letters  to  and  from  members  of  the  ruling  family,  high  officially 
and  other  influential  persons.  If,  for  example,  in  eaiiier  timet 
there  died  any  one  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  locsl 
or  central  administration,  it  was  customary  to  despatch  a  commit 
sary  to  the  house  of  mourning,  to  take  possession  of  all  writings 
belonging  to  the  State  ;  and  if  he  chanced  to  be  of  an  anTiouft 
turn  of  mind,  he  laid  hands  on  all  the  written  paper  that  met 
his  eye.  Ttie  sorting  and  sifting  were  postponed,  or  reserved 
for  some  superior,  by  whom  the  papers  were  commonly  laid  aside 
and  forgotten.  '  The  State  Office  has  inherited  in  this  fashum  a 
'  vast  quantity  of  private  papers,  unpaid  tailors'  bills  iDclasive, 

*  which  are  now  only  fit  for  the  paper  mill ;  but  mixed  up  with 
Hhem  have  frequently  been  found  interesting  letters  and 
'confidential  communications  concerning   events   which    were 

*  kept  strictly  secret  in  their  day,  many  which  were  not  even 
'  trusted  to  official  reports  necessarily  circulating  through  many 
^  hands.*  A  tailor's  bill,  paid  or  unpaid^  may  be  turned  to  good 
account  by  a  biographer;  witness  the  curious  illustration  of 
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the  ciTCumstaiices  and  habits  of  Golcbiiiith  drown  by  Mr. 
Forster  from  the  bills  of  Filbj  of  Fetter  Lane»  the  maker  of 
the  famous  peacb-coloored  coat ;  and  many  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
most  striking  remarks  on  chiuracters  and  events  are  based  on 
scraps  and  remnants^  which  a  writer  of  less  discernment  would 
have  passed  unnoticed  on  a  stall 

Wnen  Dr.  Weber  had  completed  his  selection  of  materials^ 
the  next  st^  was  to  compound  them  into  a  book,  ^  at  the  earnest 
*  request  of  friends.'  The  encouragement  given  to  the  first 
specimen  naturally  led  to  a  second ;  and  the  result  is  a  coUeo- 
ti<»i  wloch  may  often  be  consulted  with  advantage,  whether 
the  object  be  to  verify  a  disputed  pdnt  in  history,  to  throw 
light  on  manners,  to  gratify  a  taste  ibr  the  wonderful,  or  to 
.  find  new  proofs  of  the  old  adage  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
icticHL 

It  matters  little  with  which  volume  or  class  of  subjects  we 
b^in.  Extracting  at  random  from  such  a  bods  is  like  dipping 
iato  the  kettle  of  Camacho.  The  ladle  is  pretty  sure  to  oon- 
tam  something  racy  and  appetising.  We  alight,  for  example, 
on  an  article  headed  *A  Journey  to  Milan  in  1571;'  an 
expedition  set  on  foot  by  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony,  with 
the  laudable  object  of  promoting  industrial  enterprise.  With 
this  view  Barthcdomew  Babozot  and  Jacob  Dunus,  natives  of 
Ticino,  were  conmiissioned  to  institute  such  inquiries  and  make 
such  purchases  in  Italy  as  might  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
the  silk  and  velvet  manufactures  in  Saxony.  The  sum  to  be 
laid  out  by  them  was  5000  florins,  with  which  they  purchased 
thirty-five  horses  at  Frankfort,  expecting  to  realise  a  hand- 
some profit  by  reselling  them  in  the  South.  Unfortnnatdy 
they  got  no  further  Uian  Milan,  where  religious  bigotry 
put  a  decisive  stop  to  all  hopes  of  international  barter ;  Milan 
b^ng  at  that  time  an  appanage  of  the  Spanish  crown  with  a 
oardmal  for  governor.  Babozot,  who,  on  his  arrival,  was  more 
afraid  of  horse^ealers  than  priests,  was  reposing  booted  and 
spurred  in  the  stable  with  his  stud,  when  he  was  suddenly 
roused  at  midnight  and  carried  off  to  a  place  of  confinement 
with  nx  of  his  grooms.  Early  the  next  morning  he  was 
brought  before  the  cardinal-governor,  who  handed  him  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Holy  0£Bce.  After  lying  forty-eight 
hours  in  a  dark  cell,  he  was  visited  by  the  Inquisitor  and 
examined  as  to  some  fifty  heads  of  doctrine  or  belief,  with  a 
most  unreasonable  disregard  to  his  own  personal  faith  or  means 
of  knowledge.  For  example :  What  was  the  Elector  of  Saxony's 
religious  creed  ?  Was  his  highness  a  Lutheran  heretic  or  not  ? 
whether  he  himself  held  that   belief?   to  which   last  ques- 
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tion  he  replied  afiEurmativelj.  He  was  next  asked  whether 
he  attended  mass,  and  on  his  replying  that  he  had  his 
affairs  to  ,look  after,  they  told  him  that,  if  he  had  traded  ten 
years  in  their  country  and  neglected  the  mass,  he  was  a  child 
of  Satan.     ^  Whether  he  had  brought  any  Lutheran  letters  or 

*  books  with  him?'    *  No.'     *  Whether  he  had  eaten  flesh  at 

*  forbidden  times?'  *  No,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  no 
^  one  there  would  give  him  any ; '  to  which  they  rejoined  that 
there  were  inn-keepers  who  would  give  him  '  his  crop-full  of 

*  what  he  asked  for.'  -Secondly,  *  Whether  he  had  spoken  ill  of 
'the  priests  whom  he  had  met  in  the  streets  or  elsewhere?' 
'  No.'  '  Whether  he  had  thought  evil  of  them?  and  what  was 
'  his  opinion  of  the  mass  ?' 

The  last  question  was  a  poser,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
evade  it  by  appealing  to  his  former  professions,  but  the 
inquisitors  were  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  fashion^  and  they 
remanded  him  with  the  ominous  warning  that  they  would  find 
a  mode  of  getting  what  they  wanted  out  of  him.  The  next 
day  they  hung  heavy  weights  on  his  feet,  and  told  him  he 
must  confess  or  be  torn  in  two,  and  especially  declare  whether  he 
deemed  the  mass  good  or  not.  On  being  lifted  from  the  ground 
he  cried  out  that  he  must  speak  on  compulsion,  and  said  that, 
as  to  his  opinion  of  the  mass,  he  had  never  tried  nor  witnessed 
it,  and  therefore  did  not  know  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 
They  then  drew  him  up  again,  and  the  chief  official  gave  him 
many  hard  words,  to  which  he  replied  boldly :  *  If  we  were 

*  alone  together,  you  would  not  dare  to  talk  thus,  and  although 

*  I  am  now  in  your  power,  and  must  suffer  all  you  choose  to 
'  inflict,  the  time  may  come  when  I  shall  be  notably  revenged.' 

*  By  whom  ?'  they  scoffingly  asked.     *  By  the  Swiss  ?'     *  They 

*  would  take  good  care  not  to  meddle.  Who  would  put  them- 
'  selves  against  the  Pope  and  King  Philip,  who  had  upheld  the 
^  Inquisition.'  This  last  speech  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
decent gesture  of  contempt.  They  kept  him  suspended  in  the 
air  two  hours  longer,  to  the  best  of  his  reckoning,  for  he 
fainted  and  does  not  know  when  he  was  let  down.  He  lay 
sixteen  days  in  prison,  much  weakened  by  spitting  of  blood  and 
fainting  fits,  before  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  hotel, 
from  whence  he  at  length  managed,  probably  by  the  connivance 
of  the  authorities,  to  escape  across  the  border  and  return  to 
lay  his  complaint  before  the  Elector. 

After  setting  forth  his  pecuniary  losses  and  bodily  sufferings, 
he  petitioned  to  be  remunerated  for  the  former  in  cash,  and  to 
be  compensated  for  the  latter  by  subjecting  to  the  same  mode 
of  treatment  which  he  had  undergone  at  Milan,  all  Milanese 
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or  others  concerned  in  the  affair  who  should  be  apprehended  in 
Saxony  or  other  parts  of  Germany.  And  he  especially  prays 
that,  as  Milanese  may  not  be  found  in  his  Highness's  dominions, 
letters  might  be  addressed  to  the  Palatine  and  Landgraves, 
requiring  them,  should  the  Milanese  in  question,  most  parti- 
cukrly  certain  Milanese  horsedealers  from  Frankfort  who 
were  suspected  of  betraying  him,  pass  through  their  States,  to 
arrest  them  bodily  with  their  goods  and  belongings.  The 
Elector,  after  vainly  trying  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  his 
emissary  by  regular  means,  issued  letters  of  mark  and  reprisal 
authoring  Rabozot,  ^  should  he  meet  with  these  or  any  other 

*  Milanese,  to  throw  them  into  prison,  so  that  Rabozot's  bodily 

*  pains  and  many  losses  might  be  made  good  to  him  by  them.' 
Whether  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  encounter  them,  or  in  what 
fonn  he  retaliated,  is  not  stated  in  the  record. 

We  are  wont  to  laugh  at  the  blundering  indignation  of  the 
Irishman  who  knocked  a  man  down  in  Covent  Garden  because 
he  himself  had  been  knocked  down  by  another  in  Drury  Lane ; 
yet  it  is  hardly  a  caricature  of  the  received  mode  of  obtaining 
redress  for  red  or  fancied  injuries,  over  a  large  part  of  Europe 
little  more  than  a  century  ago.  The  heirs  of  Urban  Ulrich  a 
Saxon  had  a  claim  of  600  florins  on  the  town  of  Eisleben, 
which  remained  unpaid  after  repeated  demands.  Thereupon 
the  Elector  issued  a  command  to  the  mayor  of  Leipzig  to 
summon  before  him  the  burgesses  and  traders  of  Eisleben 
attending  the  Christmas  fair,  lay  the  matter  in  detail  before 
them  so  that  they  might  communicate  it  to  their  fellow  towns- 
men, and  notify  to  them  that  if  the  debt  was  not  discharged 
by  tihe  ensuing  Easter  fair,  disagreeable  consequences  might 
ensue.  This  intimation  proving  fruitless,  the  mayor,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Easter  fair,  was  further  commissioned  to  take 
summary  measures  against  the  bodies,  goods,  and  belongings  of 
all  Eislebeners  whom  he  should  encounter  within  or  without 
the  fair,  and  so  compel  payment  of  the  debt. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  local  and  family  feuds  were  carried 
to  the  highest  and  most  mischievous  pitch  in  Corsica,  but  Dr. 
Weber  heaps  case  upon  case  to  show  that  German  revenge 
frequently  led  to  results  as  disastrous  and  widespread  as  the 
vendetta ;  nor  was  the  assumed  privilege  of  private  war  con- 
fined to  the  noble  or  the  great.  Anthony  Bimstiel,  a  carrier 
by  trade,  was  indebted  to  Christopher  Schnee,  who,  not  choos- 
ing to  rely  on  the  uncertain  and  tedious  process  of  the  law, 
stopped  Birnstiel's  team  in  the  highway  and  carried  off  the 
horses  as  a  pledge.  Failing,  as  he  afterwards  alleged,  to 
obtain  legal  redress,  although  it  is  far  from  clear  that  he  applied 
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for  it,  Birnsttel  declared  war  against  the  entire  townfihip  of 
Geyer  in  which  Schnee  lived  ae  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
community,  and  repaired  to  the  nearest  district  of  Bi^emia 
to  levy  troops.  He  there  fell  in  with  a  countrymui,  a  Saxon 
cattle-driver,  who  had  just  begun  a  similar  fend  with  a 
Bohemian  noble  by  burning  down  his  farmhouses.  With  the 
oo-operation  of  this  ally,  ^imstiel  managed  to  get  tc^ether 
a  formidable  band,  with  which,  preceded  by  drums  and  trumpets, 
he  marched  across  the  borders  and  beleaguered  Greyer  so  closely 
that  no  one  could  go  in  or  out  without  being  stopped  and  kid 
under  contribution  by  his  gang.  The  mayor  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  district  earnestly  pressed  the  Duke — not  to  punish 
the  violators  of  the  public  peace,  but — to  bring  about  a  conciii- 
alion  between  the  parties,  which  Schnee  declined  under  an 
apprehension  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  make  good  the 
damage  done  and  repay  the  money  extorted  by  Bimetiel;  so 
this  system  of  organised  robbery  continued  over  a  qiaoe  of 
four  years,  namely  from  1539  to  1543,  when  the  record 
suddenly  breaks  off,  and  we  are  left  in  ignorance  vi4iether 
Bimstiel  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  or  was  hanged. 

The  following  narrative  illustrates  the  wild  notions  that  pre- 
vailed in  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Reformed  faith  at  a  time, 
1568,  when  we  should  have  thought  true  religion  had  b^mi 
to  exercise  its  healing  influences.  Salzman,  judge  (Richter)  of 
Canitz,  wished  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  brotbei^s  daughter, 
whidi  the  German  Consistory  then  deemed  illegal  and  anti- 
christian  for  reasons  which  a  majority  of  the  English  bishops 
Btill  think  unanswerable.  On  the  refusal  of  the  parson  of 
Thallwitz,  the  parish  in  which  Canitz  was  situate,  to  bestow 
the  marriage  blessing,  the  lovesick  and  irritated  judge  formally 
proclaimed  feud  against  the  parson  and  all  the  villages  and 
hamlets  comprised  in  his  cure.  A  band  of  supporters  was 
^ft^J  go^  together,  and  the  parishioners  had  no  alternative  but 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  night  and  day  to  protect  their  persons 
and  property  from  being  burned  by  the  magistrate.  They 
contrived  to  take  captive  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  his 
retainers,  Pegenau  by  name,  a  truculent-looking  scoundrel, 
who  could  speak  German,  Bohemian,  and  a  little  L^tin  besides 
several  provincial  dialects,  wore  a  hood  and  trunkhose  of  scarlet 
lined  with  green,  which  he  could  wear  inside-out  on  oocasionfl, 
and  was  famous  for  the  murders  and  robberies  he  had  com- 
mitted, and  the  many  pregnant  women  he  had  ripped  up — the 
hands  of  *  unborn  children  being  highly  prized  for  amuletSi 
This  wwrthy  readily  proffered  to  turn  king's  evidence  against 
another  by  whcnn  he  alleged  he  had  been  hired  to  shoot  the 
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Elector,  receiving  along  with  his  instructions  a  powder  which 
he  was  to  swallow  as  soon  as  he  had  perpetrated  the  deed.  It 
was  warranted  to  make  him  invisible,  but  Pegenau  distrusting 
its  efficacy,  gave  it  to  a  dog,  who  died  howling  before  his  eyes. 
The  record  ends  with  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him,  and 
we  learn  no  more  about  the  feud.  Indeed  there  is  something 
extremely  tantalising  in  Dr.  Weber's  communications,  although 
their  incompleteness  is  an  evidence  of  their  authenticity  so  far 
as  they  go. 

The  practice  of  resorting  to  reprisals  for  redress  lasted  till 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  especially  congenial 
to  the  temper  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  pattern  monarch,  Frederic 
William,  whose  inordinate  passion  for  giants  was  constantly 
engaging  him  in  discreditable  broils.  The  audacity  of  his 
recruiting  officers  or  crimps,  stimulated  by  high  rewards  and 
severe  threats,  grew  to  such  a  height  that  no  country  in  Europe 
was  safe  from  outrage,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  an 
example  of  some  of  them.  Two  were  shot,  and  a  third  hanged, 
m  Maeetiicht,  in  1733.  Frederic  William  retaliated  by  arrest- 
ing several  officers  of  the  Low  Countries  who  chanced  to  be 
in  his  doaiinions,  and  by  demanding  250,000  dollars  from  the 
Dutch  Commissaries  in  Konigsberg,  under  a  threat  of  levying 
contributicms  on  the  warehouses  belonging  to  the  Dutch. 
This  difference  was  arranged;  but,  six  years  afterwards,  a 
Prussian  officer,  taken  in  the  mainour,  was  hanged  at  Li^e,  in 
fiill  uniform,  with  the  Order  of  Merit  round  his  neck. 

The  Prussian  ambassador  at  the  English  Court,  M.  de  Bork, 
had  contrived,  by  force  or  fraud,  to  export  a  good  many  subjects 
of  hb  Britannic  Majesty,  which  was  the  more  irritating  because, 
as  is  well  known,  his  master  and  Geoi^e  II.  cordially  hated 
eadi  other,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  fighting  a 
duel,  for  which  the  preliminary  arrangements  had  actually  been 
made.  Whilst  de  Bork  was  absent  on  leave,  the  English 
Government  took  the  opportunity  to  request  that  he  might  be 
replaced,  as  in  case  of  his  return  he  would  be  exposed  to  ill- 
treatment  from  the  mob.  The  King  of  Prussia  refused  to 
recall  him,  and  accompanied  the  refusal  with  an  intimation  that 
whatever  was  done  to  the  Prussian  minister  in  London  should 
be  done  to  the  English  minister  in  Berlin. 

A  tall  tenant  of  the  Ciroensian  Abbey  of  Paradies,  in  Poland, 
had  long  been  watohed  with  desiring  eyes  by  the  Prussian 
crimps.  Aware  of  his  danger,  he  never  ventured  across  the 
bouadwry,  and  frequently  shifted  his  night  quarters.  It  was 
shrewdly  guessed,  however,  that  he  would  remain  at  home 
during  the  confinement  of  his  wife ;  and,  on  the  occurrence  of 
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this  events  a  recruiting  party  broke  into  his  house,  found  the 
couple  in  bed  together,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  bind  and 
carry  him  off.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion,  instead  of  tying 
his  legs,  as  they  intended,  they  fastened  one  of  his  legs  to  one 
of  his  wife^s,  and  pulled  her  out  of  bed  along  with  him.  She 
died  from  fright  and  exhaustion ;  but  this  trifling  mishap  was 
disregarded  by  the  captors,  who  bore  off  their  prize  exultingly, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  moans  of  the  dying  woman  and  the 
despairing  cries  of  her  bereaved  helpmate.  The  Abbot  of 
Paradies  claimed  his  liegeman.  The  Prussians  held  him  fast, 
and  the  abbot,  a  true  member  of  the  Church  militant,  seized, 
as  hostages,  several  traders  from  the  Prussian  town  of  Ziillichan, 
who  were  attending  a  market  near  the  abbey,  and,  to  the 
demand  for  their  restitution,  gallantly  replied  that  he  would 
keep  them  till  his  tall  farmer  was  released.  The  result  is 
graphically  described  in  a  magisterial  report. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1740,  at  six  in  the  morning,  a  com- 
pany of  musqueteers  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  reioforced  by 
a  number  of  townsmen  from  Ziillichan,  about  400  in  all, 
appeared  before  the  abbey-gate,  with  waggons  laden  with 
grenades,  scaling-ladders,  and  other  munitions  of  war.  Prior 
to  the  assault,  they  were  formed  in  three  divisions  —  one  to 
attack  the  convent  outwork,  one  the  hospital-gate,  and  the 
third  to  act  as  a  corps  of  observation  and  reserve.  The 
monks  opposed  only  a  passive  resistance,  and  breaches  were 
speedily  effected  with  levers  and  axes.  Father  Deodatus,  the 
first  monk  who  encountered  the  enemy,  received  a  sabre-cut 
in  the  head.  Father  Amadous,  besides  having  his  ears  boxed, 
was  thrown  into  agonies  of  fear  by  a  sabre  drawn  back- 
wards and  forwards  under  his  nose,  and  compelled  to  act  as 
guide  to  the  abbey,  which  was  speedily  cleared  of  all  its 
valuables,  sacred  and  profane.  The  prior,  who,  like  Prior 
Eustace  in  the  *  Monastery,'  took  the  post  of  danger  properly 
appertaining  to  his  superior,  ventured  to  demand  their  business, 
and  ran  imminent  risk  of  being  sabred  and  bayonetted  for  his 
pains.  A  hussar  aimed  a  blow  at  him,  which  was  providentially 
intercepted  by  a  vine-branch.  The  monks  were  assembled  in 
the  church,  to  celebrate  a  religious  feast,  the  saint  day  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  assailants  mingled  with  the  congregation ;  and 
after  vainly  calling  for  the  prior,  who  had  wisely  withdrawn, 
proceeded  to  cuff,  kick,  and  push  about  the  monks,  vowing  that, 
if  any  defence  were  attempted,  they  would  set  fire  to  the 
cloisters.  Much  to  the  relief  of  the  pious  sufferers,  the  trumpets 
at  length  sounded  the  retreat  The  concluding  demand  of  the 
I  commander  was  a  florin  for  each  of  his  people,  by  way  of  re- 
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muneration  for  the  iktigue  they  had  undergone;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  an  assurance  that  there  was  no 
money  in  the  establishment.  At  last  the* troops  marched  oif^ 
to  the  cry  of  *  Victory  I  See  what  the  Brandenburghers  are 
^capable  of  1 '  to  which  the  hussar  captain  added,  *  If  you  try 
'reprisals  again,  we  shall  pay  you  a  second  visit.* 

Another  inroad  of  three  hundred  Prussians  into  Poland,  for 
a  similar  purpose,  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  well  for  the  Bran- 
denburghers. They  were  driven  back  in  confusion;  and  the 
Busnan  ambassador  notified  the  intention  of  his  government  to 
resent  any  future  invasion  of  the  kind.  On  hearing  this,  the 
King  flung  a  dish,  with  all  its  contents,  at  the  head  of  the  officer 
who  had  planned  the  assault  of  the  abbey. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Carlyle  invites  us  to  pity  *  a 

*  man  of  genius  *  mounted  on  his  hobby,  and  makes  the  *  poetic 

*  temperament  *  answerable  for  the  aberrations  of  a  despot  who 
had  no  one  quality  of  genius  but  its  wilfulness  —  who  was  the 
most  essentially  prosaic  and  stupidly  practical  of  human  beings 
—  who  understood  no  argument  but  force  —  who  used  no  in- 
strument of  persuasion  but  the  cudgel  —  whose  administration 
of  justice  resembled  that  of  the  Tartar  monarch  who  caused  the 
stomach  of  a  wretch  to  be  ripped  open,  to  see  if  the  stolen 
milk  was  in  it — and  whose  economy,  financial  and  political,  was 
that  of  the  savage  who  cuts  down  the  tree  to  get  at  the  fruit. 
Unlike  the  wordy  commonplace  absurdities  of  his  contemporary 
and  countryman.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Mr.  Carlyle's  paradoxes 
exercise  a  widespread  and  baleful  influence  on  many  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  rising  generation  in  both  hemispheres,  who 
reverence  him  as  a  prophet.  We  were,  therefore,  not  sorry  to 
find  in  the  book  before  us  some  new  and  curious  illustrations  of 
his  fallibility,  in  the  shape  of  detailed  and  decided  proofs  that 
what  he  would  fain  pass  ofi^  as  the  incidental  caprices  or  weak- 
nesses of  his  patriot-king  formed,  in  fact,  the  very  staple  of  the 
character.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  been  derived  from 
the  despatches  of  the  Count  de  Manteufiel,  Saxon  Minister  at 
Berlin,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  to  his  Court  reports 
resembling  those  which  were  regularly  required  by  the  Venetian 
republic,  in  its  palmy  days,  from  its  ambassadors.  An  Englbh 
minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  at  a  somewhat  later  period, 
whose  credit  for  priority  of  information  was  at  stake,  took  the 
bold  and  self-sacrificing  step  of  making  love  to  the  unattractive 
wife  of  a  colleague  who  had  access  to  her  husband's  cabinet. 
The  Count  de  Manteufiel  was  not  a  whit  more  scrupulous  in 
his  sources  of  information ;  and  so  long  as  the  tobacco-parlia- 
ments lasted,  he  experienced  littie  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what 
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was  said  or  done  at  its  sittings^  or  elsewhere^  by  its  royal  pre- 
sident. 

The  extravagance  of  Frederic  William's  passion  for  giants 
yery  far  exceeds  the  popular  estimate  of  it,  based  on  three  or 
four  good  stories  which  many  believe  to  be  apocryphaL  He 
procuredy.throngh  his  emissaries,  a  registry  of  all  the  tall  men 
in  Saxony,  and  was  constantly  intriguing  or  conspiring  for  the 
l^al  or  illegal  possession  of  some  of  them.  Dr.  Weber  {mnts 
the  h^s  of  a  contract  for  the  exchange  of  various  rarities  and 
objects  of  art,  to  be  selected  from  the  Prussian  museums,  for  tall 
fellows  {lange  Kerh),  He  enumerates  a  collection  of  medak; 
statues  of  Diana,  Priapus,  and  Momus;  an  equestrian  etatue; 
a  bronze  St.  George,  and  rare  skins  from  the  Indies ;  the  whole 
valued  at  500,000  dollars.  The  tall  Saxons  were  put  down  by 
the  Prussian  negotiator  at  the  low  figure  of  300  dollars  a  head, 
which  so  dis^sted  the  Saxon  agent  that  he  broke  off  the  bar- 
gain. . Marshal  von  Flemming  sold  the  King  two  recruits  fort 
sum  of  money  and  ^  the  pardon  of  M.  de  S^urfeld.'  The  Ejog 
of  Denmark,  after  vidnly  demanding,  upon  the  faith  of  treaties 
and  international  law,  the  extradition  of  a  criminal  (Prsstorius, 
who  had  murdered  Count  Christian  von  Bantzan),  bought  him 
for  a  dozen  tall  men.  The  Bishop  of  Wilna,  a  Polish  refugee, 
had  procured  a  safe-conduct  by  a  promise  of  giants,  which  he 
fiEuled  to  supply.  He  was  consequently  detained  at  Tilsit ;  and 
the  Count  de  Manteuffel,  when  requested  to  intercede  for  him, 
writes:  — 

^  Je  m'emploierois  vc^ontiers  pour  son  dlargissement  s'il  £tait  aeeosi 
d'ayour  voala  p.  e.  d^trdner  le  Roi  de  Prosse  ou  attenter  k  sa  vie, 
mais  que  de  parler  poar  qaelquun  qui  a  promis  des  grands  bommei, 
ce  seroit  m'exposer  k  tout  qui  pouvoit  m'arriver  de  facheax  sana  la 
moindre  esptemce  de  r^ussir.' 

The  commanders  of  companies  were  often  placed  in  the  most 
embarrassing  dilemma,  for  the  King  required  them  to  have  *  lange 
*  Kerls,'  and  if  i>08sible  foreigners,  on  the  right  flank.  If  they 
were  found  wanting,  cassation  (breaking)  and  Spandaa  was  the 
word.  In  November  1739,  a  m^or  was  sent  to  Spandau  for  six 
years  for  having  no  tall  foreign  recruits.  In  the  preceding  June 
two  majors  were  broken  in  front  of  their  regiments  for  no  other 
assignable  delinquency.  One  of  them,  Thatt,  had  akeady  spent 
10,000  dollars,  probably  his  whole  fortune,  in  tall  remiits.  A 
foreign  fugleman,  who  had  cost  his  captain  1500  dollars,  got 
drunk,  fell  from  a  bridge  into  the  Spree,  and  was  drowned. 
The  captain  complained  to  the  King,  alleging  that  the  loss  had 
arisen  through  the  negligence  of  the  bridge  superintendent,  who 
should  have  seen  to  the  security  of  the  balustrade.   His  Majesty 
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to(^  tUfl  Tiew  of  the  question,  and  quartered  a  subaltern  with 
dz  men  on  the  superintend^it  till  he  replaced  the  soldier  or 
compensated  the  captain. 

A  rich  resident  oi  Amsterdam  had  relatives  in  Prussia, 
whom,  not  being  on  good  terms  with  them,  he  declared  his 
intention  to  cut  off  with  a  shilling  on  hk  decease.  The 
relatives  applied  to  the  King,  and  promised  him  a  number  of 
'  grosse  Kerls,'  if  he  would  send  their  wealthy  cousin  to  Spandau 
for  Ufe.  The  proposition  was  favourably  received :  and  the 
Amsterdam  cousin,  lured  into  Prussia  on  some  pretence  or 
tnoAer,  was  seized  and  sait  to  Spandau,  where  he  remained 
till  the  Kbg's  death. 

His  Majesty's  notions  of  justice  were  equally  under  the  in- 
floence  of  the  *  poetic  temperament '  when  be  was  not  mounted 
on  lus  favourite  hobby.  On  August  22, 1736,  he  was  walking 
in  the  garden  smoking  his  pipe,  when  there  appeared  before  him 
the  wife  of  a  hautboy-player,  named  Fiscbbadi,  to  complain  of 
h«  husband  for  adultery  with  a  girL  The  accused  was  con- 
frosted  with  her,  and  a  soene  of  rude  altercation  ensued ;  in 
the  course  of  which  he  admitted  his  intimacy  with  the  girl,  but 
dmied  its  crimindity,  as  weU  as  all  knowledge  of  what  had  be- 
conec^her.  Ontbe  assertion  of  the  wife  that  th^  son,  fourteen 
years  old,  was  privy  to  the  father's  infidelity  and  the  place  of 
concealment  of  the  girl,  the  lad  was  sent  for  and  examined.  A 
storm  arising  during  the  inquiry,  the  King,  instead  of  adjourning 
it  within  doors,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched.  The  son  was  as 
obstinate  or  honestly  ignorant  as  the  father,  and  two  buffoon 
attendants  of  the  King  tried  to  make  him  speak  by  caning  him, 
which  simply  had  the  common  effect  of  torture  in  indudng  him 
to  heap  story  upon  story  to  obtain  momentary  rdief.  His  tor- 
in^tors  did  not  give  over  till  he  was  nearer  d^  than  alive  with 
pain  and  terror.  Determined  not  to  be  ba£9ed,  the  Prussian 
Solon  caused  Fischbach  to  be  brought  before  him  again,  and  as 
he  still  refused  to  give  information  agfunst  his  supposed  para- 
nKmr,  four  noncommissioned  officers  were  ordered  to  cudgel 
him,  which  they  did  with  such  severity  that,  adds  an  eyewitness, 
Manteuffel, '  it  was  a  wonder  he  survived.  He  never  uttered  a 
'pliable,  preferring  to  die  under  the  cane  than  betray  his 
'beloved.'  The  concluding  words  of  the  report  are  remark- 
aMc:— 

•J'avoue  que  cette  ex^ution  m'a  inspire  une  terreur  dont  je  ne 
nuB  pas  encore  revenu :  ropiniAtret^  da  hautbois  et  de  son  fils  m'a 
^^p^  wudt  mains  que  la  trunqmUite  avec  laqueUe  an  vayaii  taur* 
^'^^fUer  ces  malheureuxJ 
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The  courtiers  of  Frederic  William  had  seen  too  many  of  such 
exhibitions  to  be  shocked  by  them.* 

A  man  accused  bis  wife  of  adultery  with  a  state  councillor, 
and  demanded  a  divorce,  but  as  he  produced  no  proof,  his  de- 
mand was  rejected,  and  his  wife  was  acquitted  by  the  criminal 
court.  The  plaintiff  went  straight  to  the  King,  who,  on  hid 
own  mere  motion,  drew  up  a  judgment  the  very  oppo^te  of 
that  given  by  the  tribunal,  adding:  *thb   judgment  is  much 

*  more  just  than  that  fools*  judgment.'  He  then  summoned  the 
complainant  and  the  councillor,  and  when  both  were  come, 
asked  the  first,  *  Is  that  your  man  ? '  on  his  answering  *  Yes,' 
^  Then  give  him,'  exclaimed  the  King, '  a  couple  of  boxes  oa 
'  the  ear !  the  scoundrel  shall  marry  the  strumpet ! '  The  boxes 
on  the  ear  were  duly  administered,  but  the  wedding,  which  wis 
to  take  place  the  next  day  by  royal  command,  could  not  be 
completed,  because  the  councillor  had  made  his  escape  during 
the  night. 

In  another  case  in  which  the  Consistory  refused  a  divorce 
on  the  demand  of  the  husband,  the  King  wrote  upon  the  maipn 
of  the  record :  '  It  is  quite  clear  that  there  are  some  gallants  in 
^  the  Consistory :  I  hope  your  wives  will  make  cuckolds  of  you; 

*  and,  complain  as  you  will,  you  shall  certainly  keep  them.' 

An  impudent  and  roguish  adventurer,  named  Echhard,  who 

*  'A  just  man,  I  say,  and  a  valiant  and  veracious.'  (Car/y/^  toI. 
i.  p.  406.)     Here  is  one  of  bis  own  examples  of  justice: — 'Doris 

*  Ritter,  a  comely-enough  good  girl,  nothing  of  a  beauty,  but  given  to 

*  music,  Potsdam  Cantors  (Precentor's)  daughter,  has  chanceid  to  be 
^  standing  in  the  door,  perhaps  to  be  singing  within  doors  once  or 
^  twice,  when  the  Prince  passed  that  way.    Prince  inquired  about  her 

*  music,  gave  her  music,  spoke  a  civility  as  young  men  will, —  nothing 
'  more  upon  my  honour ;  though  His  Majesty  believes  there  was  much 
'  more,  and  condemns  poor  Doris  to  be  whipt  by  the  beadle,  and  belt 
'hemp  for  three  years.      Rhadamanthus    is  a  strict  judge,  your 

*  Majesty,  and  might  be  a  trifle  better  informed.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  277.) 
Now  for  veracity.  Frederic  William,  obliged  to  provide  horses  and 
travelling  accommodation  for  the  Czar  Peter,  writes  to  the  postmaster: 
— '  Observe,  you  contrive  to  do  it  for  6,000  tbalers :  won't  allow  yon 
^  one  other  penny ;  but  you  are  to  give  out  in  the  world  that  it  costs 
'  me  from  30  to  50,000.'  Mr.  Carlyle*s  comment  on  this  combination 
of  meanness,  falsehood,  and  tyranny  runs  thus : — '  So  that  here  is  the 

*  Majesty  of  Prussia,  who  beyond  all  men  abhors  lies,  giving  orders 
^  to  tell  one  —  alas,  yes,  a  kind  of  lie  or  fib  (white  fib  or  even  gray)* 
*the  pinch  of  thrift  compelling.     But    what   a  window   into    the 

*  artless  inner-man  of  His  Majesty,  even  that  gray  fib, —  not  done  by 
'oneself,   but  ordered  to  be  done  by  the  servant,  as  if  that  were 

*  cheaper.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  424.) 
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had  got  possession  of  the  royal  ear  by  flattery,  was  named  war 
and  revenue  councillor,  received  a  patent  of  nobility  and  a  decora- 
tion. The  Electorate  Chamber  ventured  a  respectful  protest, 
and  was  thus  addressed :  *  The  high,  praiseworthy  Chamber  is 
'  entreated  to  let  alone  reasoning,  and  not  to  meddle  with  the 

*  honourable  Echhard,  or  We  shall  come  and  in  our  own  person 
'undertake  the  presidency  of  the  Chamber  with  a  good 
<  cudgel.'  There  was  a  pictorial  postscript  from  the  royal 
pen  or  pencil,  representing  a  gallows  with  a  man  hanging,  and 
underwritten,  *  The  well-merited  reward  of  the  Electorate 
'  Chamber.'  The  King  afterwards  assigned  Echhard  a  palace 
for  his  residence,  and  ordered  the  Academy  of  Science  to  frame 
tn  inscription,  with  the  words,  *  This  is  the  reward  of  true  ser- 

*  vice,  poKment  taumis  selan  les  regies  de  Fart ;'  which  recalls  the 
8cene  in  Moli^re  where  M.  Jourdain  desires  his  language- 
master  to  compose  a  billet-doux,  by  an  eloquent  ampliflcation 
d  *  Belle  Marqtdse,  vos  beaux  yeux  me  font  mourir  d amour ^ 
The  Academy  demurred,  or  the  King  was  not  satisfied,  for  a 
motto  of  his  own  composition  was  set  up :  *  Thus  is  Truth 
'  rewarded;*  and  the  night  following  a  gallows  was  added  im- 
mediately above  the  motto. 

One  of  Echhard's  schemes  was  to  enrich  the  royal  treasury 
by  speculations  in  grain.  He  told  the  King  that  complaints 
were  made  of  the  want  of  a  market  for  corn  in  Prussia,  and 
advised  him  to  buy  up  all  the  com,  have  it  carried  to  Berlin, 
forbid  importations  from  neighbouring  countries,  and  sell  the 
contents  of  his  granaries  as  dearly  as  he  could.  No  sooner 
said  than  done ;  and  a  rise  of  price,  causing  great  privation, 
was  the  result.  The  Crown  Prince  on  his  way  from  Rheinsberg, 
not  far  from  the  Mechlenburgh  boimdary,  met  fourteen  waggons 
laden  with  corn.  On  asking  the  drivers  where  they  were 
going,  he  learnt  that  they  were  returning  home  after  having  been 
refused  entrance  into  Prussia.  He  ordered  them  to  turn  back 
and  unload  their  com,  which  he  purchased  from  them,  and  sold 
to  the  people  at  the  market  price,  bein?  less  than  half  of  that 
for  which  the  King  was  then  selling  it.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  pro- 
bably of  opinion  that  this  was  enlightened  economy,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  rank  this  Pmssian  Empson  with  Turgot,  Col- 
bert, Stein,  or  Hardenberg.*  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Frederic 
the  Great  on  his  accession  was  to  remove  the  restriction  and 
throw  open  the  magazines. 

Frederick  William  employed  knaves  like  Echhard  knowingly 

*  'That  he  (the  King)  understood  National  Economies,  has  now 
become  very  certain.'    {Carlylcy  vol.  i.  p.  406.) 
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and  STstematicallj.  On  bebg  told  after  Gmmldow's  death,  dnt 
some  man  of  position  and  acknowledged  merit  should  be  named 
to  a  vacant  post,  he  replied : — '  You  know  nothing  about  the 
'matter;  I  know  from  experience  that  people  of  positioa  and 
'merit  are  not  fit  for  business.  Thej  intrench  thensdfes 
'  behind  their  point  of  honour,  when  they  do  not  diooee  to  obe^ 
'  my  commands.  If  these  are  not  what  they  think  right  and 
'  reasonable,  they  make  objections  and  take  it  ill  when  I  td 
'  them  to  get  away  with  them*  This  does  not  suit  me^  and  for 
'the  fiiture  I  prefer  taking  "KUiffer**  (yelping  dogs)  whom 
'  one  can  order  about  without  their  being  sulky,  who  must  do 
'  whatever  I  wish  without  reasoning.' 

The  selection  of  a  public  servant  was  by  no  means  the  sole 
occasion  on  whidi  his  practice  and  theory  C(»Teq)oiided;  thereby 
showing  that  hi&  departures  from  the  right  path  were  ratfa^  tlM 
rule  than  the  exception.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation  in 
July  1734,  at  whidi  some  members  of  the  diplomatic  bodj 
were  present  besides  his  ministers,  the  binding  force  of  treaties 
was  discussed,  and  the  King  observed,  with  more  frankness  tbaa 
discretion,  that  no  sooner  was  one  made  than  the  parties  began 
thinking  of  the  best  means  of  breaking  it.  This  coUoqoj 
ensued:— 

'  Hie  King. — Count  Manteuffel,  you  know  what  treaties  are :  say 
honestly,  is  a  single  one  ever  made  with  the  intention  of  keepmg  it? 

^AlantevffeL — ^Your  Majesty  is  joking  when  you  ask  such  a  qoea* 
tion.  The  prior  question  would  be,  whether  great  rulers  are  honest 
men,  and  are  anxious  to  be  esteemed  as  such.  How  could  they  pass 
for  such,  if  they  did  not  hold  to  truth  and  faith  ? 

'  The  King. — That  is  all  true  enough ;  but  what  treaties  are  ob- 
served ?    I  know  none. 

'  ManteuffeL — I  know  many.  Your  Majesty  has  made  all  your 
treaties  with  the  intention  of  keeping  them,  and  you  do  keep  them  in 
fact. 

^  The  King. — Yes;  I  have  always  had  the  intention;  butlkife 
net  always  abided  by  it    It  pains  oae;  but  I  must  own  as  moch.' 

He  then  related  to  the  whole  company  that,  in  the  times  of  the 
Czar  Peter  the  First,  he  had  solemnly  promised  never  to  aban- 
don him,  and  never  to  make  peace  with  Sweden  without  him, 
which  he  had,  notwithstanding,  done. 

* "  Was  that  right  ?  **  he  continued.  "  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  it  vaa 
done.  I  held  out  a  long  time.  I  worked  myself  into  a  fever  about 
it;  but  what  could  I  do?  My  rogues'* — the  chief  of  whom  was 
present — '*  plagued  me  so.  Eniphausen  would  not  leave  me  a  moment's 
peace:  1  must  sign.  I  might  assent  or  dissent;  and  I  ended  by 
signing.     That  was  a  downright  fraud.*" 

This,  taken  altogether,  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  noost  credit- 
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able  tndts  recorded  of  him,  although  it  would  reflect  no  great 
amount  of  credit  on  an  ordinary  ruler. 

Johnson  praises  Frederick  the  Qreat  for  so  accurate  an 
acquaintance  with  his  cellar  as  to  be  able  to  tell  where  a  bottle 
of  any  given  wine  was  to  be  found.  He  may  haye  inherited  or 
learnt  this  curious  qualification  for  kingcraft,  if  he  really  pos- 
eessed  it,  from  his  father,  whose  minute  attention  to  the  expenses 
of  his  household  was  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  his  character. 
He  kept  the  Queen  and  Princesses  on  such  short  commons  that 
they  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing  by  inanition  had 
not  the  Crown  Prince  surreptitiously  added  two  dishes  daily  to 
their  dinner.  The  cook  was  forbidden  to  render  the  slightest 
addition  to  their  bill  of  fare  under  penalty  of  the  gallows,  and 
the  ¥rritten  order  to  this  eflfect  concluded :  *  This  o^er  is  to  be 
'  obeyed  after  my  death.'  One  day,  after  remaining  some  time 
sank  in  thought,  he  suddenly  addressed  the  Queen :  '  Sophy, 
*  what  is  the  price  of  eggs  ?'  On  her  confessing  her  iraorance, " 
be  flew  into  a  passion ;  told  her  that  after  his  death  she  would 
£e  on  .a  dunghill  because  she  attended  to  nothing.  He  then 
sent  for  some  kitchen-maids,  examined  them  about  all  sorts  of 
household  trifles,  and  bade  them  sweep  out  the  apartment  in  his 
and  the  Queen's  presence^  *  that  the  Queen  might  learn  how  it 
'  was  done.' 

Till  1738  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  was  allowed  for  the 
royal  table.  Early  in  that  year  he  was  put  out  of  humour 
by  the  desertion  of  sundry  giants,  and  the  conviction  coming 
upon  him  that  he  was  plundered  by  his  cooks,  he  reduced  the 
allowance  to  seven  dollars  and  a  half,  and  issued  two  fresh 
decrees:  1.  For  the  banishment  of  all  turnspits  and  kitchen 
helps,  as  a  race  good  only  for  stealing  the  eatables  and  making 
the  cooks  lazy;  2.  To  prohibit,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
gallows,  any  tasting  by  the  cooks,  because,  under  the  pretence 
of  tasting,  they  levied  a  heavy  toll  on  the  dishes.  This  proves 
that  his  Majesty  was  not  a  gourmand,  for  the  editor  of  the 
&mous  'Almanach'  lays  down  that  the  forefinger  of  a  good 
oook  should  travel  unceasingly  from  his  saucepans  to  his  tongue, 
and  suggests  that,  if  his  taste  should  lose  its  delicacv,  the  sole 
mode  of  restoring  to  him  *  cette  fleur  qull  a  perdue,  de  lui  faire 
'reprendre  sa  souplesse,  sa  d^iicatesse,  et  ses  forces,  c'est  de 
^purger  le  cuisinier,  telle  r&istance  qull  y  oppose.'  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  Prussian  cooks  that  their  royal  master  did  not 
tlnnk  of  this  method  of  i^iproving  them. 

*  Touch  not,  taste  not,'  was  a  maxim  which  one  of  the  royal 
suite,  high  in  favour,  neglected  to  his  cost.  A  barrel  of  oysters 
was  announced,  price  ten  dollars.     The  King,  who  liked  oysters 
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but  was  staggered  by  the  cost^  asked  von  Kleist  if  they  were 
likely  to  turn  out  good.  Excellent,  was  the  reply,  and  on  being 
asked  how  he  knew,  he  stated  that,  passing  through  the  kitchen 
as  they  were  opening  the  oysters,  he  had  tasted  one.  *  Very 
'  well,'  said  the  King,  ^  he  who  has  eaten  one  may  eat  them 

*  aU,  and  repay  me  the  money  they  have  cost.'  He  compelled 
Kleist  to  take  the  bargain  off  his  hands. 

More  wild  boars  than  were  wanted  having  been  killed  by 
the  royal  foresters,  the  King  took  out  his  ministers  and  suite  to 
look  at  them,  and  carelessly  asked  the  ministers  wjiat  they  were 
worth  a  head.  To  flatter  him,  they  named  a  high  price,  seven 
dollars.     *  Right,  right ;  seven  dollars.     Each  of  you  will  take 

*  one,  but  you  must  pay  ready  money.*  After  a  grand  chasse 
the  slaughtered  boars  and  porkers  were  counted  by  hundreds, 
like  pheasants  after  an  English  battue,  and  portioned  oot 
in  lots  amongst  the  officials,  nobility,  and  townspeople,  who 
were  obliged  to  take  and  pay  for  them  whether  they  liked 
Bwines-flesh  or  not  The  Jews  of  Berlin  were  compelled  to 
take  200  head  at  once,  after  a  week  of  extraordinary  slaughter 
in  1724.  The  Jews  were  turned  to  account  in  many  ways. 
When  the  King  wished  to  afford  help  which  cost  nothing,  be 
was  wont  to  give  the  object  of  his  bounty  a  license  or  privilege 
in  blank  for  the  settlement  of  a  Jew  in  Berlin.  This  wis 
saleable,  and  the  name  could  be  filled  in  at  pleasure.  One  of 
them  has  been  known  to  sell  for  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Finding  the  new  part,  the  Tybumia  or  Belgravia  of  Berlin 
(Dorotheenstadi),  not  sufficiently  peopled,  he  ordered  'several 
families  who  were  on  the  point  of  quitting,  and  had  already 
removed  their  goods,  to  stay  in  it.  In  1737,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  soldiers  were  not  well  lodged,  he  issued  a  decree  tbat 
the  front  rooms  of  the  houses  in  the  Old  Town  should  be  given 
up  to  the  military,  and  that  the  householders  who  were  not 
content  ^o  live  in  their  own  back  rooms  should  remove  to  the 
New  Town.  To  throw  a  halo  round  this  child  of  his  fancy,  be 
decreed  in  1739  that,  dating  from  March  8th,  every  one  who 
possessed  a  carriage  and  horse,  without  distinction  of  ranks, 
should  appear  every  Sunday  from  three  to  five  on  the  promenade 
in  the  New  Town,  under  the  penalty  of  100  dollars.  The  effect 
is  described  as  curious  in  the  extreme,  since  ^carriage'  was 
understood  to  mean  every  description  of  vehicle,  from  a  butcher's 
cart  to  a  coronetted  coach ;  so  that  the  promenade  resembled 
the  Epsom  road  on  a  Derby  day,  rather  than  the  Prater,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  or  Hyde  Park  in  its  glory. 

We  must  admit  that  there  is  considerable  fertility  of  resource 
and  variety   of  invention  in  these  administrative  expedients. 
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and  no  wiuit  of  energy  or  volition  in  their  enforcement.  But  if 
these  are  proofs  of  genius  or  natural  emanations  of  the  poetic 
temperament,  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  East»  where 
fall  many  a  Pacha  wastes  his  poetry  on  (literally)  the  desert 
sir — full  many  a  Turkish  Frederic  William  rests  inglorious 
caret  quia  vate  sacro — for  want  of  a  discriminating  eulogist  like 
Mr.  (Jarlyle. 

Two  friends  of  ours  were  descending  the  Nile,  when 
their  head  boatman  became  obstreperous;  they  stopped  at 
die  first  military  post,  and  complained  to  the  commander. 
He  heard  their  charge,  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  bastinadoed 
without  waiting  for  his  defence,  remarking,  *  Do  you  suppose 
*  these  two  English  gentlemen  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
'come  to  me  about  you,  if  you  were  not  in  the  wrong?* 
Surely,  there  was  quite  as  much  poetic  justice  in  this  decision 
as  m  Frederic  William's  mode  of  dealing  with  the  accused  hus- 
band and  the  son. 

The  late  Lord  Alvanley  dining  with  a  Pacha  who  was  proud 
of  his  cook,  indirectly  hinted  that  the  man's  performances  were 
not  quite  on  a  level  with  Careme's.  The  next  morning  the 
head  of  the  chef  wtis  suspended,  by  way  of  delicate  attention, 
to  the  guest's  saddle-bow.  Beheading  for  tasting  to  no  purpose 
may  pair  off  with  hanging  for  tasting  at  all. 

The  late  Mr.  Morier  related,  as  founded  on  fact,  that  an 
Oriental  governor  who  had  seized  an  English  traveller's  medicine 
chest,  was  puzzled  what  to  make  of  it ;  so  he  collected  all  the 
Jews  in  the  town,  made  each  swallow  the  contents  of  a  box  or 
phial,  and  locked  them  together  in  a  room  till  the  effects  were 
iscertained.  This  is  more  original  than  making  the  Jews  of 
Berlin  buy  pork. 

Professor  Ranke  describes  the  death-bed  of  Frederic  William 
IS  presenting  an  edifying  and  touching  scene,  in  which  he  ad- 
druses  his  successor  in  set  phrases  very  similar  to  those  applied 
by  Philip  of  Macedon  to  Alexander  after  the  adroit  taming  of 
Bucephalus.  The  dying  despot  may  have  had  some  lucid  or 
maudlin  moments,  during  wluch  he  showed  himself  not- utterly 
destitute  of  rational  faculties  and  natural  affection ;  but  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  his  demeanour  on  the  near  approach  of 
death  did  not  belie  the  general  tenor  of  his  life.  In  his  first  col- 
loquy with  a  spiritual  advber,  he  improved  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
French  noble,  who  maintained  that '  le  bon  Dieu*  would  think 
twice  before  making  np  his  mind  *de  damner  un   Clermant^ 

*  Tonnerre.^    *  Would  it  be  right,'  argued  Frederic,  *  that  God, 

*  who  from  His  love  for  me  puts  me  here  in  His  place  to  rule 
'  over  so  many  thousands  at  my  good  pleasure,  should  one  day 
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'  liken  me  to  <me  of  dttse,  and  judge  me  with  iSud  auBUb  ttiiib^ 
*  aees ?'  Hie  c]eig3riiiaii,  «  PiDtestant,  did  li^  daty  maafbllji 
and  replied  that  G^  gare  power  to  be  need  as  He  uaed  it,  widi 
jwtice  and  mestcj^  not  aooordiiig  to  the  good  {Aeaaine  of  Ik 
mler,  who  would  be  puBidied  for  the  abuse  of  it  as  the  wont 
of  sinners ;  whereapon  the  King  told  him  he  was  an  iga^ 
ramus,  and  might  eo  to  the  Devil  The  patient  grew  moR 
aoeommodating  as  he  grew  worse.  In  a  ccnloqaf  on  the  same 
topic  with  another  divine,  he  tried  hard  to  extort  the  admimaiai 
tibat  £u1h  was  sufficient  without  good  worics,  aad  that  the  lofs 
of  Grod  did  not  impl j  the  forgiTeness  of  eneanes  or  the  lore  of 
one's  neighbour  as  oneself 

'  Ki$ig. — God  knows  tbat  I  have  no  enemj  whom  I  have  not  will- 

inglj  forgiven  everjthiog.   I  know  of  none  but  that the  Cog  of 

England  ;  but  be  too-  shaH  be  forgiven,  fleke  (tbe  Queen)^  write 
to  jour  brother,  as  soon  as  I  fun  dead,  that  before  m j  end  I  Uxtp^ft 
him  everything  with  all  mj  heart.  Do  you  hear,  when  I  am  fimlj 
dead  and  no  mistake. 

'  Dwime, — ^I  do  not  require  to  know  the  names  of  your  eneauei; 
bat  perimps  you  rem^nber  others  whom  you  hate  as  nuich  and  with 
as  little  reason  as  your  brother-in-Liw,  althooigh  they  may  be  no 
great  lords  or  foreigners*' 

Here  *  long  Hacke,'  the  favourite  attendant,  came  in  with 
medicine,  and  the  divine  was  dismissed.  Blowing  the  nose  or 
clearing  the  throat  in  the  King's  chamber  was  fioroidden  under 
the  pesAlty  of  a  ducat  for  eadi  oflfenoe.  Hearing  that  hk  at- 
tendants were  boarded  in  the  palace,  he  ordered  Aem  to  bring 
their  dinners  along  with  them,  to  be  submitted  to  his  mBpetdtm 
before  eaten ;  on  which  occasions  he  frequently  partodc  of  their 
fare,  and  sometimes  exchanged  one  of  their  dishes  fer  one  of  Us 
own.  One  day  he  ate  and  enjoyed  a  snipe,  which  the  cook, 
hearing  he  was  out  of  humour,  had  omitted  in  the  bill  of  fiue. 
The  day  after,  seeing  snipe  aeain,  he  struck  it  out,  saying  lie 
wanted  no  sudi  expensive  garbage.  To  the  remonstrance  that 
he  had  dedared  the  first  snipe  ea^oellent,  he  replied  that  betook 
it  for  a  jvesent,  and  ate  it  out  of  compliment  to  the  giver; 
The  cook,  therefore,  was  naulcted  in  the  price.  In  all  fooe'$ 
famous  Epistle  there  are  no  move  curious  instances  of  the  ruBiig 
passion  strone  in  death  than  these. 

He  insisted  on  the  Crown  Prince's  taking  an  oath  to  make  no 
alteration  after  his  death  in  the  ooUeges  or  army,  not  to  lay 
hands  on  the  treasure,  and  to  take  into  Us  service  no  person 
whose  name  should  not  be  mentioned  in  a  list.  The  Grown 
Prince  respectfully  refused.  On  the  31st  January  1740,  the 
King  exdatmed, '  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  most  die;  for  he  who 
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*  iemxn  death  is  a — .    WhU  pains  me  to  ihe  keait  is 

*  that  I  miKt  hove  «udi  a  brute  (  {7iifa^n#cAeK)  «fl  toy  «oa  for 
<  successor/  Another  time  he  vowed  his  sole  cause  for  «elf- 
reproach  was  that  he  had  mot  caused  his  son  to  be  executed  ten 
jean  agow*  When  the  attendants  rose  on  the  Prince's  entrance, 
the  King  flew  into  a  violeBt  passion^  and  cried  out,  *  Sit  doim 
'  im  the  Dent's  name,  or  go  all  of  you  to  die  DevH.'  De^ite 
of  his  bketer,  he  was  bf  no  aaeans  void  of  apprefaennon  that  he 
wmB  about  to  travel  in  the  same  direction  himself,  imd  his  efforts 
to  keep  1^  hiB  oourage  etnioriy  resemble  those  of  Jonathan 
Wild  arhen,  maddened  by  braray  and  despnr,  be  diouts  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  in  the  ooeaa  eolitode,  '  fflio*s  cfrmidf*  The 
year  before  boa  death  the  King  was  Mrffering  froaa  gonlt,  and 
General  voo  Sefawerin,  to  eoiatert  Inm,  suggested  that  he  need 
not  be  afrudofdyingof  it  '  What  ]' shouted  the  Kmg,  ^  do 
'  yon  believe  I  am  afraid  of  death  ?  Bring  two  pistols,  or 
'  h^ter  iPtiU,two  cases  of  powder  and  matches ;  each  of  us  ^ali 
*  take  his  eeat  on  one,  and  he  who  sets  fire  to  hU  last  shall  be 
'  coonted  the  greatest  coward  of  die  two.' 

He  died  on  the  31ft  Uxj  1740.  On  the  22nd  April  he  went 
out  in  a  wheel  ehaic  Seeing  a  mechanic  stare  at  him,  be 
topped  the  chair  and  eent  a  page  to  give  the  man  six  pulls  of 
the  nose.  Whilat  this  was  going  on,  an  exciseman  came  up,  and 
was  asked  what  he  wanted.  He  eaid  he  was  rejoiced  to  see 
His  Majesty  so  well.  His  Majesty  gave  him  a  couple  of  blows 
with  his  cane  and  ordered  the  footmen  to  give  him  a  sound  eu4- 
gelling,  whiok  was  administered  forthwith.  Afiber  this  His 
Majesty  continued  his  progress,  and  the  frightened  people  dis- 
peraed  'on  TaeeoBqiagnaint  de  mille  b^n^ctions.'  IHiese  bene- 
dictions peobably  resembled  those  whidi  he  liberally  di^ensed. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  Crown  Prince  was  wilh 
him,  he  caUed  up  three  of  his  most  faithful  and  attached  attend- 
ants, and  when  they  were  kxddng  for  a  parting  recognition  of 

^  In  August  1790  the  Crown  Prince  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his 
Hfe,  and  his  sister  was  beaten  and  otherwise  brutally  ill-treated  for 
tnterposing  in  his  behal£  Mr.  Carlyle  introduces  his  aocoant  of  the 
transaction  with  these  words : — '  The  poor  King,  except  that  he  was 
*■  not  consciotts  of  intending  wrong  but  much  tbe  reverse,  walked  in 
'  the  hollow  night  of  Geh^ma  idU  that  whiles  and  was  o^ten  like  to 
'  be  driven  maa  by  the  turn  things  had  taken/ —  as  if  the  turn  things 
bad  taken  was  not  exclusively  owing  to  his  own  madness  or  bru- 
tality. Mr.  Cariyle  may  fairiy  dium  the  privileges  which  he 
gratoitously  accords  to  ^thepoer  King,'  bat  evien  genius  should  refrain 
fsnm  ooBstawtiy  xuaaing  eooaler  to  &  moral  and  cemmon  sense  of 
mankind* 
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their  services  and  a  recommendation  to  the  hdr»  he  solemnlj 
enjoined  the  Prince  to  hang  all  three  of  them  as  soon  as  the 
breath  was  out  of  his  body* 

Bjrron,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  waywardness,  contdds  that  yonr 
true  poet  is  the  miser,  who  indulges  his  imagination  instead  of 
gratifying  his  own  or  other  people's  senses  with  his  wealth ;  hot 
we  owi\  we  see  neither  poetry  nor  genius  in  the  accumulaticHi 
of  wealth  or  the  formation  of  armies  by  obvious  and  vu^ar 
means.  Frederic  William,  however,  is  a  social  and  political 
phenomenon  well  worth  studying  in  detail;  and  the  proof  that 
he  has  hitherto  been  imperfectly  understood  is  to  be  found  in 
the  view  taken  of  his  life  and  character  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  which 
so  learned  and  conscientious  a  writer  would  surely  not  have 
hazarded  had  he  anticipated  that  llie  revelations  of  the  Batreith 
memoirs  were  about  to  be  thus  confirmed  and  amplified. 

Amongst  the  curious  and  doubtful  passages  of  history  on 
which  light  is  thrown  by  this  compilation,  is  the  tragic  fate  of 
Konigsmark  and  the  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea,  wife  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  Gteorge  L  Although 
the  tale  has  been  told,  with  variations,  by  various  writers  of 
ingenuity  and  research*,  none  of  them  had  the  good  fortune  to 
light  upon  the  narrative  discovered  by  Dr.  von  Weber,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  1725  by  Count  Moritz  of  Saxony,  the  son  of 
the  beautiful  Countess  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  from  family 
papers  and  traditions.  We  shall  give  the  leading  features  of 
his  version  in  an  abridged  shape. 

Sophia  Dorothea  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Celle,  at 
whose  Court  Konigsmark  was  brought  up.  It  was  the 
familiar  story  of  the  page  and  the  princess.  So  tender  a  friend* 
ship  had  grown  up  between  them,  that,  during  the  celebration 
of  her  marriage  with  the  Crown  Prince  of  Hanover,  Konigs- 
mark concealed  himself  in  the  chapel,  and  nearly  betrayed  the 
secret  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  To  avoid  further  risks 
of  this  kind,  he  made  a  journey  to  Sweden,  where  he  remained 
till  he  had  recovered  his  senses  and  his  self-possession.  On  lus 
return,  his  respectful  adoration  was  renewed  and  tacitly  per- 
mitted by  the  object  It  was  purely  Platonic,  and  might  have 
been  unattended  by  compromising  results,  had  not  the  Countess 
of  Platen  fallen  in  love  with  him.  She  was  the  mistress  of  the 
Elecfbr,  over  whom  she  held  sovereign  sway,  and,  although  no 
longer  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  she  was  both  surprised  and 


♦  One  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting,  though  obviously  coloured 
for  eflfect,  appeared  in  the  *  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,'  for  June  1858, 
from  the  Able  nAn  nf  M  'RIova  Ai^  'Rn*^ 


from  the  able  pen  of  M.  Blase  de  Bary. 
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enraged  to  find  ber  advances  received  by  a  young  officer  of  the 
body  guard,  in  which  Konigsmark  held  a  commission,  much  as 
those  of  the  Sultana  were  received  by  Don  Juan.  Her  wounded 
vanity  suggested  that  a  rival  was  the  cause,  and  after  jealously 
scrutinizing  the  demeanour  of  all  the  court  ladies,  her  suspicions 
fell  upon  the  Princess,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  her 
young  admirer  with  occasional  opportunities  of  private  commu- 
nication. Furnished  with  ample  proofs  of  their  indiscretion,  and 
giving  it  a  worse  name,  she  humed  to  the  Elector,  and  urged 
faim  to  take  summary  vengeance  against  his  daughter-in-law ;  but 
bis  mildness  of  character  made  hmh  expedients  revolting  to  him, 
and  he  simply  commanded  the  attendance  of  Konigsmark,  and 
told  him,  *  Count,  I  know  all.  Here  is  a  letter  for  Prince  Frederic 
^  Augustus  (the  general  of  the  Imperial  army) ;  begone :  apply 
^  from  Hanover  for  your  dischai^e.  Farewell,  and  remember  the 
^  firiendship  I  am  manifesting  for  you.'  There  was  no  alternative 
but  to  obey :  he  joined  the  Imperial  army,  and  served  in  it  till 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  when  be  requested  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Hanover  from  the  Prince  Com- 
mander, who  granted  it  reluctantiy.  . 

The  fatal  lure  was  a  ribbon,  once  bound  round  a  bouquet 
given  by  the  Princess  as  a  prize  at  a  match  of  running  at 
the  ring,  at  which  he  had  come  off  conqueror.  He  had 
left  it  behind  on  his  hurried  departure,  fastened  to  the  colours 
of  his  company,  and  it  was  to  reclaim  this  token  that  he 
Came  back.  The  standard  was  in  the  custody  of  the  cap- 
tain, his  successor,  one  Count  Platen,  a  relative  of  the  Coun- 
tess, who  had  already  got  possession  of  the  ribbon.  Konigs- 
mark desired  her  relative  to  tell  her  that  if  she  would  give  it 
up,  he  would  forgive  her  all  the  sufferings  she  had  brought 
upon  him,  and  that  even  the  arms  of  the  Elector  would  prove 
an  unsafe  place  of  refuge  if  she  refused.  This  message^  faith- 
fully delivered,  was  not  well  calculated  to  obtain  a  favour 
from  a  proud  passionate  and  jealous  woman,  who  saw  her 
opportunity  at  a  glance,  and  was  withheld  by  no  feelings  of 
remorse  or  former  love  from  profiting  by  it.  She  feigned 
hesitation,  and,  by  negotiating  for  the  delivery  of  the  ribbon, 
induced  Konigsmark  to  prolong  his  secret  stay  in  Hanover  till 
she  had  completed  her  plot.  Her  grand  difficulty  was  the 
Elector,  who  was  at  length  over-persmuled  to  give  a  modified 
assent.  She  had  in  her  pay  two  Italian  cut-throats,  ready  for 
any  deed  of  villany ;  she  joined  with  them  three  Germans  of 
her  household,  who  received  instructions  to  watch  for  Konigs- 
mark on  a  specified  day  in  the  palace  garden,  not  far  from  tiie 
steps  leading  to  the  Princess's  apartment,  to  throw  themselves 
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vfcm  hifii^  §&Bm  hk  cries^  aod  biiiig  kkt  iafta  » 
iXM»  (tf  the  €Mtl^  oftlkd  the  kborataj.  Tkeae 
were  giyen  id  the  preiCDoe  of  the  Eleetor.  Bev  secvei  osden 
to  the  ItalieiMi,  in  their  own  laagiage,  weie  to  Bwder  "KSoig^ 
BMik  ia  the  laboratory  ;  and  jnet  b^eve  they  repaired  to  At 
readezrooft  her  wtttisg-midd  wat  to  haad  them  refeeahmeali 
mixed  with  poisoD^  so  that  they  nu^  not  siunrif  e  the  deed 
long  enough  to  gnre  evideaee  ef  her  eenpticky.  To  mw^af^ 
Eooigamark  iate^  the  mare,  the  co-epecaitieii  ef  the  Prinem'i 
eoafidentml  attendant,  Afiaa  Dmon^  waa  required.  By  the 
coasDoaadof  theJBIeetor,  the  poet  yoang  kdy  repaired  tw  aiWhig 
to  a  pcivate  interview  with  the  CoimteMy  whe^  by  the  threat  «f 
instant  deaths  eon^eUed  her  t»  write  the  loIlemBg  biU^: — 

^Movmix  Ln CoavB^—Ma  PHneeBse  d£rifi» die  Tovfl  Toir,  tflene 
peat  paa  Toas  eaorir^  s'estaat  brarirfa  fai  BMrn^  et  m'a  ordona^  ie 
Tea»  fiare  saveir  qae  Tons  poirpez  Tena  renike  ee  aeir  chea  die  ptrle 
petit  eseaUer  eomaae  antra  fcna;  eUe  me pareist  iaquiette  de  Tetii 
giknce.  A  Dien^  tirez  bientost  de  doote  la  phia aainable  jninceHedi 
mcmde/ 

On  receiving  this  billet,  KSaagmmA  harried  to  Ihe  garJee^ 
aaeendcd  the  steps^  and  found  tlM  Prinoesa  in  her  wual  sitdDg- 
rooBL.  She  waa  surprised  to  see  him,  not  knowing  he  wu 
in  Hanover,  and  gently  reproaehedfahn  for  hie  indiecretioii.  He 
produced  Miss  DUbo'snoteas  his  jostifieatioit;  on  reacKi^  w]mA 
the  Prinoess  exckimed  dwt  he  was  lost;  that  it  waa  a  tri^  of 
the  Conntess,  and  that  dhe  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  ascer- 
tabuDg  the  truth.  He  hurried  ^nm  the  steps,  and  was  jart 
entero^  the  garden  saloon  when  the  three  OermaaB  and  twe 
Itabms  fell  upon  him.  He  defended  himself  with  skiU  and 
eonmge.  Two  of  the  Germane  and  one  of  the  Italians  wen 
hiUed  on  the  spofi ;  the  second  Italian  and  the  third  G«nn«iB» 
named  Fourier,  were  wennded,  when  Fonrier,  a  irery  strong 
man,  threw  away  his  sword,  eangbt  up  tiie  doak  whidi  KonigB- 
mark  had  let  fall,  and  as  the  Count  was  mshing  upon  the  Italiui, 
the  sc4e  renudnk^  obstacle  to  his  escape,  flung  it  over  his  head^ 
The  Italian  instantly  ran  bora  tbrough  his  body,  and  he  sank 
seneeless  to  the  ground. 

In  the  narrative  of  M.  Blaze  de  Bury,  the  Countess  and 
Princess  are  present  at  this  scene,  and  an  animated  dialogue, 
worthy  of  oneof  M.  Alexandre  Dumae^melodrames,  is  carried  en 
between  the  actors  and  actresses.  In  the  narrative  before  usy  ^ 
Countess  judioously  keeps  her  dutance,  and  the  Princesa  only 
eeaeea  on  the  ground  time  enough  to  be  mode  aware  that  a 
bloody  deed  has  been  done.  She  was  roused  firon  the  reiwrie 
ea  stqsor  into  which  she  had  sank  after  the  Count's  d^wrtveiy 
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bjrth^Wkiiigof  kcrpetdegsttiiecbor;  ob ks bemgopeaed 
M  roihed  down  the  etept,  nd  Aft  followed  Hbl  The  int 
objeettf  ibftt  net  Iwr  eye  in  the  saloon  were  the  two  men 
pmpmnag  to  ckctj  off  KoaiganMrkr  After  a  Tun  effiwi  to 
apftoack  or  call  fir  helfv  finding  her  etccagth  fiuling^  eho  tried 
to  regaoi  her  dunnber,  b«t  stumbled  over  one  of  the  dcaid 
bodies  nd  fimrted.  The  mavderers  left  their  Tictim,  earned  her 
to  her  YocMBi,  hnd  her  oo  a  oooeh,  kded  the  door  <»i  ike  otttode 
to  preveot  farther  iiiterr«pttoii,  and  after  eoDTejiBg  the  Comt 
to  the  faAonitorj^  proceeded  to  repovi  proceedhm  to  the  fSeoler. 
Pomrier  threw  aU  the  blame  of  what  had  been,  done  m  excesa  ef 
his  higfaBSS^  instmotioM  on  the  Italian,  who  ooafidenthr 
appealed  to  the  Ceontcss;  aad  the  Eleetor,  half  bende  HmmM 
with  eonfiMioQ  and  remorse^  reqmsled  an  interview  with  the 
Prioosss,  to  which  he  repaired  in  eompaay  with  her  fanaband,  the 
down  Prince^  who  had  passed  the  preoediiig  day  and  mgfat  at 
lishfOBling^boaL.    They  were  thns  addressed  by  the  Princess: — 

*I  hare  only  a  very  few  words  to  say  to  yoiL  I  will  not  lower 
myself  tojpersnade  yoa  of  my  innocence;  I  am  gnfltr,  but  only  in 
msy  that  m  cowardly  obe^Benee  I  broke  my  troth  to  Connt  Kd^gs- 
mari:.  I  loved  KoaigiiA  befiiee  ^e  dvty  was  isipooed  oa  me, 
IMnec^  of  obeying  yoo.  I  own,  shnddnng,  my  fimlit  in  permittiag 
Ub  assess  to  me;  and  the  rest  of  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to  re* 
pentsnco  and  r«eoIleetion«.  I  am  the  cause  of  his  death ;  it  Ilea  on 
me  to  revesffo  him.  Be  prepared,  therefore,  for  every  horror  that 
revenge  can  impose.' 

At  Ae  frank  eommencemeni  of  this  pidiy  speech,  the 
Crown  Prince  nmst  have  felt  like  Sir  Peter  Teaade  when 
he  exclaims, '  Now  I  believe  the  tmth  is  coming  out  indeed; ' 
aad  the  condnsion  naturally  suggested  the  prudence  of  placing 
some  dight  restraint  oo  the  movements  cc  his  spouse^  Urn 
Gonn^  however,  was  not  dead ;  his  wonnds  were  reported 
dangerous  b^  not  mortal ;  and  the  thought  oecuned  whether 
Iris  recovery  and  rdease  wmdd  not  betiie  best  things  that  eouU 
happen  under  the  dreumstances^  when  the  surviving  Italian  b^an 
to  fed  the  efiects  of  the  poison  admsnistered  by  the  waiting-maid, 
smit  for  two  of  his  countrymen  in  ddauh  of  a  spiritual  ooofessor, 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  died  invoking  vengeance  on  the 
Countess.  She  was  disgraced  and  mined  if  Kdnigsmai^  lived  to 
disentangle  and  denounce  the  conspiracy,  and  he  was  accordingly 
despatched  by  poison.  His  brother^law.  Count  von  Lowenhanpt^ 
made  a  gallant  attempt  at  rescue^  and  aotually  fSmrced  his  way  to 
the  vaul^  where  he  found  no  trace  of  his  relative  but  these  words 
scrawled  with  coal  on  the  wall:  'FhUippe  de  KSmp$mark  a 
'  rempU  sa  destinee  dans  ce  lieu  U  14  Feb.  de  Tannee  16M.' 
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The  fate  of  the  Princess  is  well  known :  she  was  divorced 
from  her  husband  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Ahlden^  near 
Celle,  till  her  death  in  1726,  twenty-nine  years  after  these 
events.  Count  Moritz,  of  Saxony,  says  that  she  retained  her 
attitude  of  dignified  superiority,  if  not  quite  of  injured  inno- 
cence, and  remsed  all  offers  of  reconciliation ;  and  this  is  the 
point  in  which  his  narrative  most  materially  differs  fronx  the 
popular  versions.  Whether  she  was  guilty  or  not  in  the  worst 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  one  of  those  questions  which  peofde 
\  will  decide  according  to  their  excess  or  lack  of  charity,  their 
Lbelief  or  disbelief  in  Platonics.  Making  every  allowance  for 
uie  pride  of  the  Princess  and  the  delicacy  of  the  admirer,  these 
admitted  private  interviews  sound  compromismg  at  best.     ^  The 

*  progress  of  a  private  conversation,'  says  Scott  in  reference  to 
Leicester  and  Elizabeth,  *  betwixt  two  persons  of  different  sexes 
^  is  often  decisive  of  their  fate,  and  gives  it  a  turn  very  different 

*  from  what  they  themselves  anticipated.     Gallantry  becomes 

*  mingled  with  conversation,  and  affection  and  passion  come 
^  gradually  to  mix  with  gallantry.  Nobles,  as  well  as  shepherd 
^  swains,  will,  in  such  a  trying  moment,  say  more  than  they 
'  intended ;  and  queens,  like  vUlage  maidens,  will  listen  longer 
'  than  they  should.'  From  the  correspondence  between  the 
Count  and  Princess,  especially  from  her  letters,  unfavourable 
conclusions  have  been  deduced;  but  they  are  not  utte^ 
inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  her  personal  purity;  tiieir 
authenticity  may  be  questioned;  and  the  entire  tenor 
might  have  been  changed  by  the  alteration  or  introduction 
of  a  sentence  or  two.  We  now  know,  what  was  all  along 
suspected,  that  Mrs.  Piozzi's  letters  to  Conway  the  actcar, 
published  as  *  loveletters,'  have  been  shamefully  garbled  to  bear 
out  the  title*;  and  the  letters  of  the  Princess  may  have  undergone 
a  similar  process.  When  the  divorce  was  threatened,  she  again 
avowed  her  affection  for  Konigsmark,  and  offered  to  take  the 
sacrament  on  its  stainlessness.  Wonderful  to  relate,  the  o^ 
was  accepted.  Dignified  ecclesiastics  officiated  at  the  altar: 
with  the  elements  in  her  hands  she  called  God  to  witness  her 
truth,  and  then,  having  undergone  the  ordeal  without  blenohiag, 
she  challenged  the  Countess  Platen  to  do  the  same.  The 
Countess  turned  pale  and  refused. 

Instances    of   strange    imposture   and   wondrous  credulity 
abound  in  these  volumes,  where  we  find  the  very  tricks  oi 

*  The  originals  are  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ellet,  an  American 
lady  of  literary  distinction,  who  is  about  to  publish  an  exposure  of 
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8piritHnu8iiig  and  table-creakiog  which  have  recently  been 
turned  to  good  acooont  under  we  auflpices^  we  r^ret  to  add, 
of  persons  who  should  be  prevented  bj  self-respect  from  lending 
a  momentary  sanction  to  such  charlatanry.  Here,  also,  we 
meet  with  anomalous  crimes  and  atrocities  which  set  all 
(ndinary  theories  of  proof,  motive,  and  probability  at  defiance. 
The  punishments  are  oflten  on  a  par  in  point  of  singularly 
with  the  delinquencies,  and  prison  disciplme  appears  to  have 
been  imperfectly  understood.  Instead  of  simple  decapitation,  one 
recorded  sentence  is,  '  that  the  criminal  be  cut  into  two  pieces^ 
^  the  head  part  the  smaller,  and  the  body  part  the  larger,  as  a 
*  well-merited  doom  to  him  and  a  terrible  example  to  others.' 
Three  incendiaries  were  apprehended  and  convicted  in  Eilen- 
bug.  One  was  burnt  to  death,  another  beheaded^  and  the 
third  condemned  to  be  branded  and  kept  in  safe  custody  till  his 
reform  was  ascertained.  The  branding  was  easy,  but  the  safe 
custody  embarrassed  the  town  council,  who  ended  by  putting 
him  in  irons  and  sending  him  daily  ^  to  beg  his  bread  from  door 
^  to  door,  with  a  view  to  his  reformation.'  To  the  indignation 
and  surprise  of  their  worships,  as  they  report,  ^  the  ungrateful , 
^rascal,  not  appreciating  their  clemency,  stole  away.' 

Peter  Jokuff  had  been  guilty  of  contempt  by  words  or 
gestures  agunst  the  tribunals  of  Wilthen,  and  refused  to  ask 
pardon  or  express  contrition.  Having  no  prison  or  legal  place  of 
C(mfinement  at  their  disposal,  they  placed  the  said  Peter  under 
arrest  in  the  public-house,  where  he  was  chained  by  the  leg  to 
the  public  table,  from  the  2nd  September  1750  to  the  15th 
February  1751.  Barring  the  awkwardness  of  the  position,  he 
led  an  agreeable  life  enough,  as  he  had  plenty  of  ocmipany,  and 
could  eat  and  drink  his  fill  at  the  expense  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  house>  with  whom  he  was  in  high  favour  for  his  spirited 
co&tiimacy.  So  the  magistracy  caused  a  kind  of  woodeu  cage 
to  be  constructed  in  the  same  room,  shut  him  up  in  it,  and  by 
strict  pohibitions  to  the  landlord  and  guests  did  all  that  in 
them  lay  to  confine  him  to  a  bread  and  water  diet.  They  tried 
to  put  both  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  but  met  with  so  determined  a 
resistance  that  they  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  one.  He 
rcniamed  in  the  cage  till  the  15th  August,  1751,  when,  being 
still  unsubdued,  he  was  removed  to  the  newly  constructed  house 
0^  correction  at  Waldheim,  where>  we  regtet  to  say,  we  lose 
s%ht  of  him  altogether. 

Valuable  illustrations  of  the  history  of  Grerman  morals  and 
Ottnners  may  be  deduced  from  sumptuary  laws  against 
luxury  and  dress.  Less  than  a  century  since,  these  were  fre- 
qoentiy  and  invidiously  enforced  in  Germany.     Thus  a  formal 
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smort  of  tbe  ooorts  at  HirsciiBteiB  uakm  kamm  to  ike  ad- 
muBslratm  bodj,  at  tke  tBrtanec  of  the  diuid»-patra«  Md 
jadge,  Jvinn  Ateninder  too  Hsrtitvdi,  thct  die  exoewof  tfie 
waautrj  in  dresa  bad  beoone  inlolerafale,  meinaA  as  dvea 
nrmeiB'  daoghtera  had  i^ipaared  at  ckimb  attired  in^  atti^ 
ftniy  gold  broeadei^  and  apanglesy  wfaioh  are  deta3ed  n  tlie 
doeiimeBt  with  aueh  mhratoiew  aa  ta  juattfy  a  — ipicJQP 
tln^  the  aoeoring^  dder  was  aet  on  bf  die  hMKea  of  bia  iuakf 
and  had  takes  eomisel  with  Aeoa.  Hia  deiaand  wat  that  tk 
thiee  danwela  skonld  be  warned  to  dresa  aeeofcKog  to  dw 
degree,  mder  peoahy  of  baiving  tbeb  finerj  puUicly  atrippcd 
o£  Their  &dien  pkaded  in  reply^  that  diey  had  riK>WB  a 
pardciihir  fiking  for  sveh  attire;  thntdiejr  had  town aoarrii^eiia 
prospect;^ laatfyy that  the ganneata  in  qaeatioii  were  bxnoDMaai 
espeaeiTe,  aad  were  more  cooTeineiit  than  the  aaoei^kral  hafaili, 
Teds  and  booda^  Their  penecotor  waa  still  oaaadife^  aad 
flriled  for  suaiaMay  jodgmeflt  on  dietr  oontaoMMj.  The  ftAhen 
^mealed  to  the  provincial  goTwanient,  who  rejected  the  wpptA^ 
nd  ocdertd  the  appeUanta  to  forbid  the  alleged  exoeaB  in 
dreaa,  to  give  Hardtacfa  notice  that  they  had  done  00^  aad  ta 
let  the  affair  rest; 

So  bite  88  1786,  a  for  cap  eaeited  macb  loeal  agitatiM,  and 
led  to  a  aerioaa  eonflict  of  the  aathoritiea*  The  dati^iterof 
die  state-piper,  Meiachaer,  at  Eisenbadi,  appeared  at  dbardb 
with  the  cap.  She  was  a  pretty  giii ;  it  became  her;  and  the 
town-jodge,  Stolzel,  looked  at  bet  olU«er  than  was  agreeable  ta 
hia  wtfe.  The  result  waa  that  die  next  day,  nnder  domeadg 
eompaknon,  he  ianied  an  order  to  the  pq>er  to  prevent  Ui 
daaghter  from  wearing  the  cap  again,  llbe  piper  appealed  to 
die  diatriet  magistrate,  wluv  after  inspecting  the  headnlreKy 
and  finding  it  eompoaed  irf  ordinary  and  imforbidden  awteriati, 
ibcmaUy  anthorised  the  damsel  to  wear  it^  aad  gave  the  judge 
dne  notioe  of  the  fact.  The  judge  held  to  hia  prohibidoii,  acn 
die  town  was  divided  into  two  parties,  who  exhibited  aa  moch 
eagerness  and  animosity  aa  the  greens  and  bines  of  the  anpU* 
dieatie,  or  the  smallendiana  and  bigendians  i£  Lillipot  The 
old  and  ngly  women,  with  dieir  husbands,  suf^xirted  the  judge; 
the  yonng  and  pretl^,  with  the  bachelors,  were  mostly  on  the 
side  of  liie  magistrate.  The  married  interest  was  stroogest  m 
die  town  council,  aad  one  of  dteir  myrmidons  was  coarmnssioned 
to  repair  to  the  church  on  the  19th  February  1786,  and  before 
the  whole  congregation  r^uove  die  ea|>  from  the  fair  head  of 
the  wearer.  He  performed  this  invidious  duty  without  hea»- 
tadon  or  compunetioo,  and  bore  off  the  cap  to  the  council,  who 
condenmed  it  as  lavrfal  prize;  whereupon  the  leaders  of  the 
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oiqx>8ite  party  retorted  hj  purchasing  a  finer  and  more  becoming 
cap,  in  which  the  piper's  daughter  appeared  the  following 
Sundaj,  to  tbe  collusion  of  her  enemiea  and  amidst  the 
tEiompbaot  congratulationa  of  her  finends.  This  eoup^de-mam 
carried  the  day.  The  council,  taken  by  surprise,  wanted 
couiage  or  presence  of  mind  enough  fi>c  a  second  confiscation ; 
and  before  the  lapse  o(  another  week,  the  central  authorities 
inteafered.  The  council  was  eventually  ordered  to  make  resti- 
tution and  pay  the  costs. 

The  exact  number  of  dishes  to  be  served  at  the  table  of  each 
dam  of  the  community  according  to  their  rank  was  carefully 
pivaciibed ;  and  a  hcense  was  required  for  any  departure  firom 
the  ordinance.  A  long  process  is  reported,  in  wmch  a  fist  of 
Ike  iatbes  and  the  gvesis,  with  a  minute  deseription  of  theff 
qatJityy  was  subanlted  lo  the  Ghrand  Duke  in  couacil,  who, 
after  deliberating  with  a  gravity  reaemblingthat  of  the Boman 
Senate  in  the  feunoua  turbot  case  temp.  I)omitiaii,  acquitted 
the  accused,  Moocal  instruments  were  tlie  subject  of  equally 
stringent  r^ubticma ;  trun4>ets  and  trombones  being  espfMsiaUy 
confined  to  grand  occasions  and  forbidden  to  persons  of  low 
d^ree.  The  trumpeters  and  kettle-drummers  formed  a  close 
and  highly  privileged  corporation.  One  Mather  Bichter,  at 
Altenberg,  was  fined  200  dollars  for  allowing  trumpets  to 
be  blown  at  his  dai^ter's  wedding;  and  so  Me  as  1752  the 
trumpeters  and  troml^ne-players  of  Weissenfels  lodged  a  oom- 
plaioi  agfarmt  the  bailiff  of  Freiburg  for  daring  to  make  tike 
state-fiper  attend  on  him  with  trumpets  and  trombones*  The 
defence  was,  that  persons  of  distinction  were  present ;  and  the 
cause  came  at  last  before  the  Law  Faculty  of  Leipsig,  who,  on 
due  examination  of  the  cirounHtanoea  and  the  precedents,  lei 
off  the  offimdex  on  payment  of  coetSb 

Amongst  tbe  numerous  instaneea  of  p(^[Mikr  prqudioe  which 
abound  in  this  coUection,  the  municipal  ordinances  against 
irfiepherda  are  the  most  unaccountable*  Not  only  were  they 
forbidden  to  settle  in  towns  or  to  become  members  of  guilds; 
but  to  intermarry  with  the  pastoral  class  carried  into  a  family 
a  taint  like  that  supposed  to  be  communicated  by  the  smallest 
intermixture  of  black  blood  in  the  disrupted  States  of  North 
America*  With  these  curious  and  whimrieal  incidents  of 
German  m(»als  and  manners  in  the  last  century^  we  take  leave 
of  Dr.  Weber. 
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Abt.  VIL  —  1.  TTie  useful  Metals  and  their  Alloys;  inehtding 
Mining  Ventilation,  Mining  Jurisprudence,  and  Metallurgic 
Chemistry,  8fc.  With  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts. 
By  John  Scoffern,  M.B.  Lond.,  William  Truran, 
C.E.,  William  Clay,  Robert  Oxland,  William 
Fairbairn,  F.RS.,  W.  C.  Aitkin,  and  William  Vose 
Pickett,    London:  1857. 

2.  Iron,  its  Histbry,  Properties,  and  Processes  of  Manufacture, 
By  William  Fairbairn,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  F.G-& 
Edinburgh:   1861. 

3.  On  the  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  SmUiMg 
Purposes.  By  William  Fairbairn,  C.K,  F.RS.,  F.G.& 
2nd  edition.     London:  1857-58. 

4.  W.  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  on  the  Properties  of  Iran  and 
its  Resistance  to  Prqfectiles  at  High  Velocities.  Lecture  de- 
livered at  the  Boyal  Institution  on  Friday,  May  9th,  1862. 

5.  Iron  Ship  Building,  with  Practical  Illustrations.  By  JoHK 
Grantham,  consulting  engineer  and  naval  architect,  Liver- 
pool.    London:  1858. 

6.  Lives  of  the  Engineers.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  2  vok. 
London:  1862. 

T^HB  present  century  oifers  the  first  instance  in  the  histofj 
"*•  of  the  world  of  a  supply  of  iron  which  exceeds  the 
demand.  The  scarcity  of  this  most  useful  of  all  metals  was 
the  great  clog  on  the  unevenly  developed  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  world.  In  Homer's  days  the  supply  of  iron  barely 
su£Sced  for  the  rude  agriculture  of  the  period.  His  heroes 
were  content  to  mangle  each  other  with  brazen  spears  and 
swords,  and  a  lump  no  bigger  than  a  man  could  carry  of  un- 
wrought  iron,  fit  for  making  arrow-heads,  was  thought  a  prize 
worth  contending  for  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus. 

The  Romans  possessed  iron  in  much  larger  quantities.  Pliny 
speaks  as  authoritatively  as  a  modem  geologist,  though  not 
as  scientifically,  of  iron  ores  ^  to  be  found  in  almost  all  ^rts  of 
'  the  world,'  of  their  various  qualities  and  different  uses.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  wherever  iron  has  been  discovered  in  this 
country,  even  in  very  recent  limes,  the  trfuses  also  of  ancient 
workings  have  been  found. 

But  the  s^e  of  bronze  cannot  be  said  to  have  passed  away 
till  the  first  of  the  three  great  inventions  which  form  landmarks 
in  the  history  of  the  iron  manufacture — the  art  of  making  'pig 
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^  iron' — bad  been  made  known  to  the  world.  The  Romans  un- 
doubtedly succeeded  in  increasing  the  ^  blast'  and  the  combustion 
of  their  furnaces;  but  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  smelting  con- 
nsts  in  the  introduction  of  a  third  substance,  called  a  ^fluz/ 
which  is  easily  fused  in  combination  with  the  earthy  matter  of 
the  ironstone,  and  permits  the  disengaged  metal  to  flow  freely 
from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  into  the  moulds  prepared  for  it.^ 
The  iron  thus  produced  is  called  pig  iron,  and  is  not  only  more 
abundant  in  quantity  but  differs  materially  in  quality  from  the 
product  of  the  processes  previously  in  use.  When  this  great 
diBcovery  was  made,  or  by  whom,  is  unknown.  Its  value  was 
probably  not  appreciated  at  the  time,  and  its  date  is  unrecorded. 
Certiun  it  is  that  with  the  first  dawn  of  modem  history  we  find 
iron  established  in  the  economy  of  daily  life  as  the  usual  mate- 
mi  of  all  hardware.  Soon  niter  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
we  read  of  cast-iron  ordnance,  and  ^  casting '  implies  a  previous 
familiarity  with  the  art  of  making  pig  iron.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  a  degree  of  skill  which  has  never  been  surpassed  was 
attained  in  working  in  steeL  The  artisans  of  that  period  were 
artists,  and  they  employed  all  their  powers  in  both  capacities  to 
decorate  the  arms  and  armour,  and  other  hardware  intended  for 
the  personal  use  of  the  great.  They  enlayed  them  with  the 
precious  metals  in  patterns  of  the  most  exquisite  design ;  and 
further  to  adorn  them  the  art  (the  parent  of  engraving)  was 
invented  of  carving  on  little  plates  of  silver  an  outline  which 
was  subsequently  fiUed  up  with  a  dark  composition  called  nigel- 
lom,  and  hence  the  name  of  the  Nielli,  so  highly  prized  by  modem 
collectors,  and  so  dexterously  imitated  by  modem  forgers.  But, 
with  these  and  a  few  such  like  exceptions,  iron  was  applied  to 
only  the  most  ordinary  uses.  Yet  even  for  these  the  supply  was 
insufficient,  and  early  enactments  forbidding  its  exportation 
prove  its  scarcity  and  value  in  this  country.  So  far,  however, 
from  encouraging  the  manufacture,  the  legislature  for  some 
centuries  seems  to  have  considered  it  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  oak  forests,  on  which  the  national  safety  then  depended ;  and 
at  best  as  a  necessary  evil  which  could  only  by  great  vigilance 
and  restrictive  laws  be  contained  within  tolerable  bounds. 
In  Charles  L's  days  Dud  Dudley  discovered  the  art  of  sub- 

^  It  is  by  many  supposed  that  the  Romans  used  a  flux.  We 
should  infer  from  Pliny's  silence  on  the  subject,  and  still  more  from 
the  quantity  of  iron  found  in  the  Eoman  ^  cinder,'  that  they  did  not. 
Hiny's  phrase, '  Aquse  mode  liquari  ferrum,  postea  in  spongias  frangi ' 
(Hist.  Nat  cap.  xxxiv.),  implies  4\^vX  the  iron,  though  fused,  was  not 
run  off  into  moulds,  but  was  left  to  form  itself  into  a  shapeless 
honey-combed  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
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atitutii^  coke  or  cod  iae  dmrooal  in  die  MMltiiig  fanwtcie  <hc 
great  inveation  which  ibrms  the  seoond  epoch  in  the  hietoiy  ef 
the  iron  mmufaKtare — hot  even  he  failed  to  aee  or  feaied  to 
uige  the  great  importance  of  his  own  diaooverj;  and  in 
his  paanonate  pleading  with  the  restored  Gorenmient  of 
Charies  11.  for  die  renewal  of  his  patent,  he  daima  no  merit 
ibr  inereaaiog  the  soppljr  of  iron,  and  dwells  onlj  on  the 
advantage  of  sparing  the  native  oak  forests. 

If  Dndlej  did  not  fed  the  ftdi  value  of  his  own  tnvoitian, 
no  one  else  felt  it  at  alL  The  disooverj  was,  in  &ct»  prena- 
tnx^.  Till  the  necessary  hnprovements  in  the  bfewiis  appa- 
ratos  of  tbeeoMlting  Aurnnee  had  been  efeeted,  the  Meant 
were  lackmg  to  torn  it  to  account,  and  iUs  waa  not  aeeoni- 
plished  till  sboot  1740,  at  which  date  the  iron  trade  had  nadied 
Its  lowest  point  of  d^ressbn.  Under  the  donUe  cheek  of 
legidative  disconragement,  and  %  dhninishing  anpply  of  Aarpoal, 
the  home  manufacture  had  sunk  to  less  tbm  18/)00  tons  per 
annum;  andao£urhadthepditicaltn)ablesofthe|Hreeedin^half 
oentuiy  checked  industrial  ente^rise,  that  the  imports  did  not 
average  more  than  30,000  to  35,000  tons.  But  better  times 
were  at  hand.  With  the  assistance  of  pit  eoal,  which  wis 
soon  brought  into  common  use,  the  home  manufactare  was 
mised  in  the  int^val  between  1740  and  1788  to  nearly  7(MW 
tons  per  annum,  while  the  imports  increased  to  upwards 
of  50,00a  And  now  at  last  the  time  was  arrived  when  the 
need  of  foreign  aid  was  yeariy  to  become  less.  Ab<nit  the 
year  1788  dm  completion  of  the  steam  «igine  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  all  the  <^rations  of  mining,  and  factliteted  all  the 
{MTocesses  of  the  iron  mannfaetore.  From  this  period  dates 
the  supremacy  of  England  in  the  iron  trade.  AxkI  while  tlm 
rapid  stride  m  advance  iras  atiU  fiiesh  in  the  meoMrj  of  tiie 
nuddle-aged,  the  third  and  last  great  dttcovery^  the  application 
of  the  hot  bhu^  (the  nature  of  which  we  shsll  deeoribe  pre- 
sentlyl  secured  a  supply  of  iron  large  eiioi^h  to  meet  any 
possible  demand,  and  AsU:^  enough  to  permit  its  application  to 
every  variety  of  purpose. 

In  the  first  instance,  inm  was  most  uigendy  needed  as  the 
material  for  the  improved  machinery,  whidi  was  tiie  in^spen- 
sable  ins<arument  of  further  progress.  Powerftd  engines  on  new 
principles  were  invented,  and  the  dnmsy  wooden  contrivances 
of  a  ruder  age  were  gradually  superseded  1^  iron-woik  of  a 
more  scientific  construction.  At  the  present  day  the  quantitj 
of  iron  annually  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  is 
enormous.    And  in  the  sole  piodnction  of  iron  more  iron  is  ia 
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various  w%j%  emploj«d  than  (be  whole  country  eonld  hsve 
fiauniished  «t  the  i^eginning  of  the  century. 

ii  k  diflSeolt  to  oonceiTe  how  &  supply  ef  70^000  toiisof  boBie* 
Bttnufactured  iron  could  have  euffioed  for  the  wants  of  anege 
vhieh  idready  displayed  so  much  industrial  energy,  but  erery- 
tliqg  is  relative;  and  even  be£(Mre  the  annual  'make' had  reached 
dus  amount,  the  compacal^ive  plentifulneas  and  diei^Mieas  of  inm 
SB^ested  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  hitherto  imtried  uses.  Eren 
<^  John  Wilkinson  of  Brosel^,  who  is  known  as  ^  the  father 
'of  the  iron  trade/  and  in  his  day  was  called  'tlie  great  iron 
'  muter, ^  ventured  to  predict  the  time  would  come  when  we 
slMMild  live  in  iron  houses  and  siul  in  iron  ships.  He  was 
eiUed  'iron  mad/  and  it  was  6U{^>osed  to  be  a  symptom  of  his 
prevailing  delusion,  when  in  177^  he  proposed  tmit  cast  iron 
Bkottldbeusedasthe  material  of  asingl^anched  bridge,  which  it 
was  desired  to  erect  across  the  Severn.  The  idea  was  not  whoUy 
new.  As  eady  as  1755  an  attem^  had  been  made  at  Lyons  to 
esnstmct  an  iron  bridgeu  But'  it  had  failed,  and  even  if  its 
fine  had  reached  Shropshire  its  fiiilure  could  have  held  out 
•0  eaoouragement  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Bridges  of  cast  iron 
aienowso  conunon,  itis  difficult  to  appreciate  the  boldness  of  the 
maa  who  first  conceived  the  project  of  employing  this  new  material 
in  the  construction  of  a  gigantic  arc^  to  span  a  navigable 
xiwer.  Hitherto  cast  iron  had  been  little  used.  Dudley  q>eaks 
of  certnn  dstems  and  othar  articles  fiir  domestic  use,  which 
be  had  cast  from  his  pit^eoal  iron  as  novelties  beyond  the 
leader's  belief  More  recently  Savery  and  Kewcomen  had 
■ide  use  <^  it  in  constructing  their  pumps  and  engines.  As 
jet,  however,  the  art  of  casting  was  imperfectly  imderstood. 
Bat  the  vigorous  efforts  which  w^re  made  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century  to  develope  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
oouatry,  by  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
called  forth  a  vast  amount  of  enginemng  and  mechanical 
tsleat — and  taxed  it  to  the  utmost  to  invent  novel  modes  of 
instruction,  and  to  discover  materials  of  more  extennve  Siffii- 
oation  than  those  hitherto  in  use.  Wilkinson's  proposal  was 
referred  to  Mr.  Pritchard,  the  arehitect  of  the  county,  and  was 
carried  out  in  the  section  of  the  bridge  near  Coalbrookdale — 
the  ftrst  iron  bridge  in  the  world — which  gives  the  name  of 
Ironfaridge  to  the  little  town  rapidly  rising  on  the  adjacent 
hank.  The  second  iron  bridge  was  designed  some  years  later, 
bjr  the  well-known  Thomas  Paine,  whose  notoriety  is  derived 
mm  a  less  creditable  emplcnrment  of  his  talents.  It  was 
eieeated  at  Botherham,  and  taken  piecemeal  to  London,  where 
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it  was  set  up  on  a  bowling  green  at  Paddington  (where  is  the 
bowling  green  now  ?)  and  exhibited  as  a  curiosity.  Fune 
had  intended  it  for  the  Schuylkill  in  America.  But  his  means 
failed,  and  he  ran  away  to  Paris,  then  in  the  height  of  its 
revolutionary  frenzy,  to  join  the  friends  of  liberty  or  to 
avoid  his  creditors.  The  friends  of  liberty,  more  formidable 
than  his  creditors,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  would  ha^e 
guillotined  him  if  he  had  not  contrived  to  escape.  In  the 
subsequent  confusion  of  his  affairs,  the  bridge  was  ultimatel; 
taken  back  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Walker,  and  sup- 
plied part  of  the  materials  for  T.  Wilson's  great  arch  across 
the  Wear  near  Sunderland.  This  work  was  completed  in  1796, 
and  was  long  regarded  as  a  world's  wonder;  it  has  indeed  no 
longer  the  merits  of  novelty  and  rarity,  but  it  well  deserves  the 
praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Robert  Stephenson,  who  pronounced 
it  to  be  '  a  structure  which,  as  regards  its  proportions  and  the 
*  quantity  of  material  employed^  will  remain  unrivalled.'  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  construction  of  the  iron  bridge  at 
Sunderland,  the  second  actually  completed,  Telford  was  engaged 
in  erecting  another  of  the  same  material,  two  miles  above  the  first 
— at  Build  was,  to  replace  an  ancient  stone  structure  which  had 
been  carried  away  by  the  Severn  in  a  recent  flood ;  and  so  rapd 
was  the  progress  which  engineering  had  made  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  that  although  the  span  of  his  bridge  was  thir^ 
feet  wider  than  that  of  Pritchard'e,  it  contained  less  than  half 
the  quantity  of  cast  iron.  Since  those  days  there  has  sprang  up 
another  rival  of  the  parent  arch  some  miles  lower  down  the 
stream  at  Coalport — where  is  really  made  the  china  which 
London  chooses  to  call  by  the  name  of  Coalbrookdale,  while  to 
complete  the  triumph  of  Tradition  over  Fact,  the  structure  itself 
is  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  *  Wooden  bridge.' 

The  largest  cast-iron  bridge  is  that  of  Southwark,  built  by 
Rennie  in  1815-19,  the  principal  arch  of  which  has  a  span  of 
140  feet ;  but  since  their  first  invention  bridges  of  this  material 
have  multiplied  so  fast,  that  the  enumeration  of  them  would  be 
tedious,  and  the  skilfulness  of  their  construction  has  ceased  to 
excite  wonder.  Nor  is  it  only  where  great  spaces  were  to  be 
traversed,  that  cast-iron  was  employed ;  it  has  frequently  formed 
the  matenal  of  bridges  of  ordinary  construction.  But  never,  pe^ 
haps,  was  a  greater  compliment  paid  to  iron  than  when  it  was 
selected  to  form  the  arches  of  the  new  bridge  at  Westminster, 
in  inmiediate  juxtaposition  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
From  a  very  early  date  Telford  used  it  largely  for  the  aque- 
ducts of  his  canals,  as  also  for  lock-gates  and  other  purposes 
connected  with  inland  navigation  2  and  in  two  instances  where 
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it  was  found  a  lock  had  been  constructed  on  a  stratum  of  quick- 
sand^ he  lined  the  whole  interior  of  the  basm  with  cast  iron. 

For  many  years  no  satisfactory  plan  could  be  proposed  for 
bridging  over  the  Menai  Strait.  Bennie  had  sent  in  a  magni- 
ficent design  for  a  cast-iron  bridge,  to  the  centre  arch  of 
which  he  gave  a  span  of  450  feet,  but  the  cost  was  enormous. 
Long  afterwards  Telford  sent  in  *  alternative '  plans  for  two 
cast-iron  bridges,  to  be  carried  across  at  a  lower  level — but 
obstruction  to  navigation  was  apprehended,  and  nothing  was 
decided.  At  last  when  Telford  published  his  design  for  a 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Mersey,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Holyhead  Road  instructed  him  to  prepare  a  plan  for  effecting 
the  desired  communication  on  this  new  principle.  New,  strictly 
speaking,  the  principle  was  not.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
it  might  be  seen  exemplified  in  hanging  bridges  of  rude  con- 
struction and  perishable  materials,  but  it  could  not  be  applied 
to  works  of  importance  till  the  increased  supply  of  iron 
afforded  a  material  of  the  requisite  strength  and  durability. 
And  the  difficulties  of  applying  the  principle  of  suspension  to  a 
structure  so  vast,  and  to  a  material  so  ponderous,  were  such  as  to 
entitle  the  man  who  overcame  them  to  all  the  credit  of  invention. 
Telford  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  and  spared 
no  pains  to  ensure  success.  He  made,  we  are  told,  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  to  test  the  tenacity  of  wrought-iron  bars 
(for  wrought  iron  he  ascertained  to  be  the  proper  material  for  a 
suspension  bridge),  and  fully  aware  of  the  difference  of  quality 
which  even  in  those  days  distinguished  the  product  of  different 
districts,  he  finally  bound  his  contractor  to  use  none  but  the 
best  Shropshire  iron.* 

He  Menai  bridge  has  been  followed  by  similar  works  of 
equal  and  even  greater  magnitude  in  various  parts  of  the  world ; 
and  previously  to  its  erection,  the  principle  of  suspension  had 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  our  engineers.  Captain  Brown, 
who  subsequently  built  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton,  took  out  a 
patent  for  bridges  on  this  plan  in  1817.  There  is  probably  some 
Tariety  in  the  methods  employed  by  different  engineers,  there  is 
certainly  a  considerable  difference  in  the  results.  In  no  cose, 
indeed,  can  the  vibration,  which  is  the  great  objection  to  this 

•  Life  of  Telford — Smiles'  Lives  of  the  Engineers.  We  have 
placed  Mr.  Smiles'  work  on  the  list  which  heads  this  article,  because 
we  have  occasionally  availed  ourselves  of  the  information  it  contains, 
and  we  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader's 
attention.  But  the  work  is  not  yet  complete,  and  we  hope  it  will 
eventually  embrace  the  great  achievements  of  the  Stephensons  and 
the  Brunels. 
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principle  of  construction,  be  wholly  oTercome ;  but  in  alightff 
works  it  is  very  perceptible,  and  its  consequences  are  y&j  Berioii& 
The  Broughton  bridge  near  Manchester  gave  way  boieath 
the  measured  tread  of  a  party  of  sixty  men  in  marching 
order.  In  France  several  suspension  bridges  are  said  to  have 
fedlen.  The  great  bridge  at  Angers,  which  had  been  built  hj 
the  same  engineers  who  constructed  the  bridge  at  Fribooig, 
gave  way  under  the  combined  strain  of  a  gale  of  wind  and  the 
passage  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  troops.  Troops  in 
Fiance  are  ordered  to  ^  break  ranks'  in  passing  over  these 
structures ;  but  in  this  case  the  order  was  disobeyed  for  the 
purpose  of  military  display,  and  the  result  was  fataL 

When  it  was  first  designed  to  connect  Eastern  and  Western 
Prussia  by  a  permanent  Hnk  of  communication  at  Cologne,  the 
Government  in  the  first  instance  accepted  a  plan  for  a  diain 
suspension  bridge ;  but  the  flexibility  of  a  bridge  constructed  on 
this  principle  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  support  of  railway  traffic, 
and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  then  Prussian  Minister  in  England, 
was  able  to  report  to  his  Government  that  bridges  had  been 
constructed  in  this  6ountry  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  would 
be  necessary  at  Cologne.  The  Britannia  and  Conway  bridges 
had  been  recently  opened,  and  were  daily  thronged  with  wonder- 
ing visitors.  On  this  representation,  a  Commis^on  was  sent 
over  to  inspect  these  new  structures,  and  to  make  a  report,  and 
Mr.  Fairbum  was  invited  to  send  in  plans  for  a  bridge  on  the 
same  principle.  The  tubular  bridge  was,  however,  rejected, 
but  the  Commission  did  not  revert  to  the  original  design  of 
a  suspension  bridge;  a  modification  of  the  'lattice'  hndge^ 
a  later  invention,  was  ultimately  adopted,  and  the  result  b 
one  of  the  noblest  works  of  the  kind  upon  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  carrying  roads  at  a  dead  level  acroflB 
wide  spaces,  so  as  to  allow  the  greatest  amount  of  head  room 
below,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  to  the  connecting  structoie 
a  degree  of  solidity  capable  of  sustaining  the  force  of  a  train  at 
full  speed, — it  was,  in  short,  the  very  need  so  conspicuously 
manifest  at  Cologne,  that  goaded  B..  Stevenson  to  the  invention 
of  the  tubular  girder  and  the  tubular  bridge.  The  tubolsr 
girder  is  a  hollow  rectangular  beam,  composed  of  four  plates 
of  wrought  iron,  of  different  strengths  proportionate  to  the 
different  stnun  on  each.  The  tubular  bridge  is  only  the 
tubular  girder  expanded  to  such  dimensions  that  the  trains 
run  in  the  inside  of  tubular  beams,  instead  of  running  on 
roads  supported  by  them;  but  the  planes  which  form  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  great  tube  are  themselves   tubular. 
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For  fbrtlier  explanatioo  of  this  masterpiece  of  constructiTe 
skilly  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Fairbaim's  interesting 
Tolame  on  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Bridges.  Oar  business 
now  is  not  with  the  mechanical  contrivanoe  (£  the  engineer,  but 
with  his  materials.  Great  inrentions  are  usually  followed  by  a 
host  of  others  differing  from  them  in  detul  and  exhibiting  more 
or  less  novelty  of  principle.  Inflexible  suspension  bridges  have 
been  ccmtrived  by  suspending  the  roadway  beneath  a  la^e  cast- 
iron  arch.  Various  modifications  of  lattice  bridges  have  been 
constructed,  of  which  hitherto  that  of  Cologne  is  the  most 
considerable.  But  one  of  vast  size  is  now  in  the  course  of  con- 
stmction  for  the  Jumna.  Bowstring  bridges,  in  which  the 
roadway  takes  the  place  of  the  stnng»  hftve  many  advo- 
cates. The  Saltash  bridge,  which  carries  the  Cornish  railway 
across  tiie  Tamar,  is  one  of  Mr.  Brunei's  most  ingenious  and  im- 
posing structures.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
new  plans  of  bridges  which  our  rapidly  extending  railways  have 
called  forth,  in  almost  capricious  variety :  we  have  only  to  note 
how  largely  iron  enters  into  the  composition  of  them  alL 
Hail  way  bridges  must  be  calculated  to  resist  forces  very  different 
firom  those  whidi  act  on  bridges  de«gned  for  ordinary  traffic ;  and 
it  became  important  to  asc^iain  the  effect  of  violent  concussions, 
and  the  passi^  of  heavy  bodies  in  rapid  motion,  in  deflecting 
and  fracturing  the  beams  on  which  they  are  made  to  act ;  nor 
was  it  less  needful  to  discover  whether  metal  which  has  been 
exposed  for  a  long  period  to  concussions  and  vibrations  undergoes 
any  change  in  its  ceUular  structure  by  which  it  becomes  weakened. 
In  1849  a  Commission,  of  which  Lord  Wrottesley  was  president, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  these  matters,  *  with  a  view  to  dis- 
'  cover  such  principles,  and  to  form  such  rules,  as  may  enable  the 

*  engineer  and  the  mechanic  to  apply  the  metal  with  confidence.* 
Their  report  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  valuable- 
Tie  general  result  is  that  a  ^  superabundant  strength  is  needed  in 
«  railway  structures,  but  that  the  conditions  of  safety  will  be* 
^  realised  if  ihe  greatest  load  on  a  railway  bridge  does  not  exceed 
'  one-sixth  of  the  weight  which  would  break  the  beam  when  laid 
'  on  at  rest  in  its  centre.'  Among  many  other  useful  practical 
suggestions  the  Committee  recommend,  that  'engineers  in  con- 
'  tracting  for  castings  should  stipulate  for  iron  to  bear  a  certain 

*  weight  instead  of  endeavouring  to  procure  a  certain  mixture.' 
In  the  experiments  which  were  made  by  the  Commission  for  tho 
purpose  of  testing  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of  iron,  it  ia 
gratifying  to  find  what  superior  qualities  they  selected  for  trial  i 
we  fear  it  is  long  since  similar  metal  has  been  actually  employed 
in  any  railway  structure* 
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The  experiments  which  Mr.  Fairbaim  conducted,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  strength  of  the  materials  to  be  employed  in  die 
tubular  bridges,  led  him  to  the  discovery,  which  he  tells  us  he 
had  not  anticipated,  that  wrought  iron  answers  better  than  cut 
iron  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  cast  iron  ezdusively 
had  hitherto  been  applied.  The  reader  is  doubtless  aware 
that  pig  iron  is  the  raw  material  of  both  wrought  and  cast 
iron ;  but,  while  the  former  is  brought  to  its  perfection  by 
repeated  working,  the  latter  is  produced  by  merely  once  more 
making  the  metal  fluid  in  the  '  cupola  furnace,'  and  then  pouring 
it  into  a  mould  of  the  form  required.  Hence,  as  the  proceflB 
of  manufacturing  is  so  much  less  laborious,  cast  iron  is  pro- 
portionably  cheaper  than  wrought;  but  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  two  forms  of  iron  resemble  each  other  in  Idnd, 
and  differ  only  in  degree.  For  all  practical  purposes  they  are 
distinct  metals :  — 

'  Cast  iron  differs  from  wrought/  says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  '  in  iti 
physical  as  well  as  its  mecbaDical  qualities.  It  is  a  hard  rigid 
crystalline  unmalleable  substance.  It  possesses  great  powers  of 
resistance  to  compression,  but  comparatively  small  resistance  to  that 
of  extension,  and  from  its  low  degree  of  ductility  it  undergoes 
but  little  elongation  when  acted  on  by  a  tensile  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, wrought  iron  is  a  flexible  malleable  ductile  substance,  which 
presents  great  resistance  to  a  force  of  extension,  but  a  somewhat 
less  resistance  to  a  force  of  compression ;  from  its  high  d^ree  of 
ductility  it  undergoes  a  considerable  elongation  when  acted  upon  bj 
a  tensile  force.  And  for  a  long  time  it  was  assumed  that  when 
applied  to  resist  compression,  it  would  crumple  like  leather.' 
(P.  47.) 

Mr.  Fairbairn  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  expe- 
riments by  which  he  disposed  of  the  'crumpled  leather' 
theory.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gires  exceUent  reasons  why  cast 
iron  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  unequal  contraction  of  the 
metal  which  takes  place  when  it  is  exposed  to  great  variations 
of  the  temperature,  causes  it  to  snap.  Moreover,  the  nature  of 
the  material  is  treacherous :  'all  crystalline  bodies  are  of  a  more 
'  brittle  and  uncertain  character  than  those  which  are  of  a 
'  ^brous  structure.'  Flaws  and  imperfections  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  casting,  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  the 
minutest  inspection  of  the  surface. 

'Repeated  instances  have  occurred  wherein  castings  presenting 
every  appearance  of  perfection  have  been  found  to  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  destruction,  either  in  concealed  air  bubbles,  or  in  the  in* 
fusion  of  scoriae,  which  had  been  run  into  the  moulds  and  skinned 
over  by  a  smooth  covering  of  apparently  sound  iron.' 
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It  is  a  fearfal  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  insecurity, 
that  cast  iron  when  it  breaks  gives  not  the  slightest  warning. 
No  external  crack,  no  admonitory  sound,  gave  cause  to  doubt 
the  soundness  of  the  engine  beam  which  caused  the  disaster 
at  the  Hartley  pit;  and  the  large  flaw  in  the  casting 
which  was  discovered  after  the  fracture  was  not  indicated  by 
the  smallest  defect  on  the  surface.  These  objections  apply 
to  aU  cast  iron,  as  such ;  but  the  inevitable  risks  are  greatly 
multiplied  if  the  iron  employed  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
or  of  a  character  not  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  iron  of  the 
Hartley  engine  beam  was  neither  cheap  nor  bad,  but  it  was 
composed  of  a  mixture  not  well  calculated  to  produce  a  tough 
quality  of  iron.* 

In  the  first  instance,  cast  iron  exclusively  was  applied  to  the 
construction  of  fire-proof  buildings.  In  the  year  1801  the  first 
cotton  mill  of  this  description  was  erected,  by  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Phillips,  of  Manchester,  with  cast-iron  beams  and  cast- 
iron  pillars.  It  was  constructed  with  great  skill,  and  for  many 
years  remained  the  model  of  all  similar  works.  But  since  then 
the  subject  has  been  more  carefully  investi^ted.  The  account 
whidi  Mr.  Fairbaim  gives  of  the  expenments,  chiefly  con- 
ducted by. himself  and  Mr.  Hodgkinson  at  his  works,  by 
which  he  has  established  tiie  theory,  and  improved  the  prac- 
tice, of  cast-iron  architecture,  is  highly  interesting,  and  very 
valuable  to  those  who  still  continue  to  prefer  that  material ; 
but  he  in  some  degree  supersedes  his  own  work  by  proving 
(quite,  we  own,  to  our  conviction),  that  not  only  strength,  light- 
ness, and  roominess,  but  even  economy,  will  be  consulted  by 
substituting  wrought  for  cast  iron.  The  difference  in  the  weight 
compensates  for  the  difference  in  the  cost.  A  wrought-iron 
beam  of  18  cwt.  Mr.  Fairbaim  sets  down  as  equivalent 
to  a  cast-iron  beam  of  40  cwt.  Moreover  in  many  ways 
the  expenses  of  construction  are  diminished  by  the  use  of 
wrought  iron,  and  more  especially  the  supporting  columns  may 
be  retrenched  with  not  less  advantage  of  convenience  than 
economy. 

Mr.  Fairbaim  justly  remarks  that  the  construction  of  buildings 
of  this  kind  must  not  be  attempted  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge.     He  mentions  a 

*  In  our  opinion  the  immediate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  con- 
traction of  the  beam,  caused  by  the  cold,  while  the  '  gudgeon  *  or 
shaft  which  passes  through  its  centre  was  heated  by  friction,  and 
consequentlv  expanded ;  thus,  in  fact,  acting  as  a  we^e  to  split  the 
beam  in  which  it  was  inserted.  A  tougher  cast  iron  might  have 
resisted— wrought  iron  certainly  would. 
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mill  at  Oldham  which  fell  down  in  the  year  1844,  and  seenis 
to  attribute  the  disaster  to  some  defect  in  the  construction; 
but  the  date  leads  us  to  suspect  there  may  also  have  bem 
some  fault  in  the  iron.  Long  preriously  to  the  year  1844  dieq> 
iron  was  common  in  the  market,  and  the  effect  of  cA^pnew 
upon  quality  was  imperfectly  understood  by  consumers.  Would 
it  were  duly  appreciated  even  now ! 

The  late  destruction  of  the  iron  fire-proof  warehouses  on  the 
Thames  has  somewhat  discredited  this  application  of  iron;  bat 
we  think  unreasonably.  It  is  plain  that  if  highly  inflammaUe 
goods  are  stored  in  an  absolutely  incombustiUe  warehouse,  in 
which  there  is  an  unimpeded  communication  between  the  psffts, 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  they  will  be  much  in  the  condidon  of 
fuel  arranged  for  lighting  in  the  grate.  Mr.  Fairbaim  gives  many 
valuable  directions  for  excluding  the  external  air,  and  divi^nff 
the  various  parts  of  the  building ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  AiS 
of  the  architect  is  neutralised  hj  the  carelessness  of  the  ware- 
houseman. On  some  unlucky  day  the  requisite  comlnnati<m 
of  untoward  incidents  takes  place,  and  a  conflagration  wfaioh 
no  exertions  can  extinguish  ensues.  In  such  a  case,  no  doubt, 
the  iron-built  warehouse  will  be  destroyed,  and  as  in  the 
great  fire  at  Liverpool,  in  1844,  die  gutters  will  run  moken 
m>n, — whereas  a  series  of  fire-brick  vaults  would  remain  it 
the  state  of  a  kiln  when  the  contents  are  withdrawn*  Bui  the 
enormous  expense  of  such  a  construction  is  hardly  repaid  bj 
the  preservation  of  the  mere  shell  of  the  building.  The  wisest 
course  is  to  st(»:e  away  all  inflammable  goods,  and  espedaUy 
those  which  are  liable  to  spontaneous  combustion,  in  separate 
warehouses,  or  in  vauhs  which  realise  Mr.  Fairbaim'b  eon* 
ditions  of  safety  —  exclusion  of  the  external  air  and  non-oon- 
munication;  and  here  fire-bricks  should  be  die  materiaL  But 
most  inflammable  substances  are  far  less  easily  ignited  when 
compressed  in  bales  or  stowed  away  in  casks;  md  they  are 
safe  if  the  building  in  which  they  are  deposited  is  seemred 
firom  the  danger  of  combustion  to  which  buildings  of  ordinaiy 
construction  are  exposed.  Loose  paper  is  highly  inflammable, 
but  the  closely  packed  treasures  of  the  BrSsh  Museum  are 
perfectly  safe  in  the  new  Library, — the  most  commodious  and 
the  most  beautiful  c^  fire-pnxtf  magazines. 

Iron  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  the  safety  of  dwelfing- 
houses  ;  but  unfortunately  very  little  advantage  of  the  nlentir 
fulness  and  cheapness  of  this  material  has  as  yet  been  taxen  b 
London^  and  few  of  the  noUe  mansions  which  have  beea 
saiaed  in  the  oounti^  within  the  last  forty  years  are  aeeored^  by  a 
fire-proof  construction,  fircNndiecaBaatties  which  have  redmad  so 
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many  of  their  predecessors  within  the  same  time  to  a  heap  of 
adies.  It  IS  strange  that  in  the  seat  of  the  iron  trade,  this 
most  important  application  of  iron  should  be  the  one  (hap- 
pily, we  believe  it  is  the  only  one)  which  is  generally  neglected. 
The  pc^nlar  dislike  of  innovation,  and  the  additional  expense 
of  iron,  are  great  obstacles  to  its  introduction ;  but  greater  still, 
we  suspect,  is  the  unwillingness  of  our  architects  to  meddle  with 
a  matmal  with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  The  objection  that 
by  the  use  of  iron  an  architect  is  turned  into  a  civil  engineer 
no  more  appak  us  than  the  often-repeated  threat  that  a  late 
dinner  may  be  called  a  supper.  If  it  means  that  engineering 
skill  excludes  architectural  taste,  the  best  answer  is  supplied  by 
Bennie's  Waterloo  and  London  Bridges,  which  are  among  the 
very  best  specimens  of  modem  architecture.  If  it  means  that 
our  architects  are  often  deficient  in  the  constructive  skill  of  the 
engineer,  there  is  only  too  much  trutli  in  the  admission,  and 
the  sooner  so  lamentable  a  deficiency  is  supplied  the  better. 
We  are  persuaded  that  if  any  able  member  of  the  profession 
would  b^ow  on  the  construction  of  private  dwellings  the 
study  which  Mr.  Furbaim  has  given  to  that  of  warehouses,  he 
would  discover  the  means  of  building  houses,  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  with  fire-proof  materials,  at  very  little  additional 
expense,  and  with  as  much  increase  of  convenience  as  of  security. 

The  development  of  the  iron  trade  was  indispensable  to  ihe 
introduction  of  railways,  and,  in  its  turn,  was  greaUy  stimulated 
by  it.  The  quantity  of  iron  which  is  required  for  the  carriages, 
^  engines,  the  machinery  of  all  kinds,  the  cisterns,  the  roofs 
and  supports  of  stations  and  warehouses,  can  hardly  be  cal- 
culated. There  are  upwards  of  10,000  miles  of  railway  in  the 
kingdom,  exclusive  of  loops  and  sidings ;  and  merely  to  re-lay 
these  Unes,  and  keep  them  in  repair,  consrunes  a  prodigious 
amount  of  metal,  probably  not  less  than  500  tons  for  every 
working  day  of  the  year.  Everything  connected  with  these  es- 
tablishments is  on  a  colossal  scale.  During  tiie  present  stag- 
nation of  the  iron  trade,  a  tempcmuy  impulse  was  given  to 
a  branch  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  telegraphic  wires, 
and  of  that  crowning  marvel  of  modem  invention,  the  sub- 
marine telegraph. 

It  would  be  superfluous,  even  if  it  were  posnble,  to  trace  the 
gradual  metamorphosis  which  is  going  on  around  us  of  familiar 
objects  into  iron.  We  cannot  chironide  the  first  introduction  of 
iron  hurdles,  iron  fencing,  iron  pumps,  iron  jpiping,  window 
fiames,  spouting,  stable  fittings,  mile  and  guide-posts,  gutter 
kerbsy  ana  a  long  list  of  etosoteias.  FortaUe  mm  houses, 
adfeods,  and  chmrGbes  are  manufEUStiired,  *  fior  home  consumptioa 
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'  and  for  exportation.'  But  everything  sinks  into  insigmficaiiM 
compared  with  the  great  wonder  and  puzzle  of  the  day  —  the 
subject  which  is  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  which  probably  waa 
in  the  reader's  mind  when  he  was  induced  to  undertake  the 
perusal  of  a  paper  on  Iron — the  conversion  of  our  hearts  of  oak 
into  iron  plates. 

The  first  attempt  to  realise  the  '  Great  Iron  Master's '  pro- 
phecy that  we  should  sail  in  iron  ships  was  made  by  himsel£ 
He  constructed  iron  boats,  to  carry  goods  on  the  Severn  and  the 
canals;  but  at  what  time,  and  how  many,  is  imcertain.  Mr.. 
Grantham  has  found,  in  a  journal  of  the  year  1787,  an  account 
of  the  arrival  at  Birmingham  'of  a  canal-boat,  built  of  Briddi 
*  iron  '  (this  point  then  required  special  notice),  '  by  John 
<  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Bradley  Forge ; '  and  the  writer  th^i 
proceeds  to  describe  the  construction  of  this  novel  monster  with 
as  much  care  as  the  newspaper  correspondents  lately  bestowed 
on  the '  Merrimac '  and  the '  Monitor.'  From  this  period,  similar 
boats  were  frequently  used  in  inland  navigation ;  and  some  of 
the  earliest  specimens,  Mr.  Grantham  tells  us,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence—  an  incontestable  proof  of  the  durability  of  the  materials. 
The  first  iron  boat  that  was  ever  launched  in  salt-water  was  a 
pleasure-boat,  built  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jevons,  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  year  1815;  but  it  might  have  been  long 
before  iron  was  adopted  as  the  material  for  ship-buildiog 
in  good  earnest,  if^  in  the  meantime,  the  art  of  propelling 
ships  by  steam  had  not  been  brought  into  practical  operati<»L 
Without  engaging  in  the  attempt  to  penetrate  the  obscurity 
which  besets  the  origin  of  the  steam-boat,  like  that  of  most 
other  great  discoveries,  we  may  claim  for  Scotland  the  merit  of 
having  first  given  a  practical  solution  to  the  problem  which  so 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  projectors.  The  first  steam  vessd 
applied  to  practical  purposes  was  the  steam  tug-boat  which  was 
launched  on  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Canal  in  1802 ;  and  the  first 
steam  packet-boat  established  in  Great  Britain  was  the  *  Comet,' 
which  began  to  ply  on  the  Clyde  in  January  1812. 

The  quantity  of  machinery  required  by  this  new  application 
of  steam  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  iron,  and  gradually 
accustomed  the  public  to  itLclude  that  metal  among  the  principal 
materials  for  ship-building. 

'  A  series  of  experiments  instituted  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal 
Company  in  1829--30,  to  ascertain  the  law  of  traction  of  light  boats 
at  high  velocities  on  canals,  led  to  the  application  of  iron  for  the 
construction  of  vessels ;  and  the  lightness  of  these  new  vessels,  com- 
bined with  their  increased  strength,  suggested  the  extended  ap- 
plication of  the  material  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  much 
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larger  dimensioiis.'  (Fairbaim,  Lecture  on  the  Propertiet  of  Irony 
p.  31.) 

Iron,  it  was  perceived,  was  better  suited  than  wood  to  resist 
the  stnun  of  the  engine,  and  would  allow  more  space  for  the 
stowage,  which  was  inconveniently  curtailed  bj  the  coab  and  the 
engine.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  the  employment  of 
iron  in  the  construction  of  a  sailing  vessel  was  attempted. 
The  first  iron  steamboat  that  ever  put  to  sea, '  The  Aaron 

<  Manby,'  was  built  by  the  manufacturer  whose  name  she  bore, 

<  under  a  patent  which  was  taken  out  in  France  for  steamboats, 

<  in  1820.  She  was  built  at  the  Horsley  works  at  Tipton,  in 
^  Staffordshire,  was  sent  to  London  in  parts,  and  was  put  together 

<  in  dock.'  In  September  1821,  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  partner  in  the  speculation, 
^  took  charge  of  her,  and  navigated  her  from  London  direct  to 
^  Le  Havre,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  without  unloading  any 
^  part  of  her  cargo  —  she  being  the  first  and  only  vessel  that 
'for  thirty  years  afterwards  sailed  direct  from  London  to 
*  Paris.'  It  is  farther  worthy  of  note  that '  from  1822  to  1830 
'her  hull  never  needed  any  repairs,  though  she  had  been 
'repeatedly  aground  with  her  cargo  on  board.'  {Grantham, 
p.  10.) 

The  iron  vessels  that  were  successively  built  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Grantham  in  chronological  order,  and  to  most  of  them 
belongs  some  circumstance  of  interest.  The  *  Alburkah,'  a  little 
vessel,  built  in  1831,  by  Mr.  M'Gregor  Liurd  for  the  African 
expedition,  which  he  conducted  himself,  drew  only  3  feet  6  inches 
of  water,  and  her  success  dispelled  the  prejudice  which  had 
previously  existed  as  to  the  danger  of  going  to  sea  with  so  light 
a  draught  of  water.  The  '  Garry owen,'  built  in  1834,  was  the 
first  that  exhibited  a  <  regular  arrangement  of  water-tight  bulk- 
'  heads,'  an  improvement  the  adoption  of  which  has  since  been 
rendered  compulsory  by  the  legislature.  The  '  Nemesis '  and 
'  Phlegethon,'  built  in  1839,  whose  names  seem  ominous  of  their 
future  destiny,  were  the  first  iron  steamers  that  were  engaged 
in  active  warfare,  and  they  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  first 
Chinese  expedition.  But,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest  interest 
which  attaches  to  these  and  all  the  other  vessels  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Grrantham  is,  that  whereas  the  average  duration  of  wooden 
ships  is  thirteen  years,  they  are  all  afloat  at  this  day,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  the  '  Aaron  Manby,'  and  she  was  not 
broken  up  till  the  year  1855. 

Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  advocacy  of  iron  steamboats 
was  but  uphill  work,  Mr.  Grantham  tells  lis,  in  the  year  1842, 
when  he  published  lus  first  work  on  the  subject   The  judgment 
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of  practical  men  was  conymced  of  tlie  superiority  of  iron,  bat 
the  feeling  of  the  public  was  still  in  favour  of  the  old  miurine. 
From  that  date,  however,  iron  vessels  have  ra^dly  increased, 
and  for  some  years  past  no  ocean-going  steamer  has  been  built 
6i  wood.  In  his  first  work,  Mr.  Grantham  gives  an  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  ^  Great  Britain,'  which  was  then  on  the 
stocks,  and  which  was,  he  says,  at '  that  time,  the  boldest  efibrt 
'  ever  made  in  iron  ship-building,  and  formed  the  most  remark- 
*  able  feature  in  the  history  of  that  important  sdence.'  (P.  15.) 
The  resistance  which  the  *  Great  Britain '  o£Pered  to  the  beatii^ 
of  a  violent  surf,  when  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
the  triumphant  style  in  which  she  has  kept  the  sea  dnee,  without 
receiving  damage  from  the  elements  or  needing  r^Mur  from  the 
injuries  of  time,  have  often  been  dted  as  proofs  of  the  durability 
of  iron  vessels.  To  this  Mr.  Grantham  adds  many  other  in- 
stances, the  most  striking  of  which  is  that  of  the  *  Perna':— 

*  On  her  first  voyage,  in  1857,  she  was  preceded  by  the  **  Pacific,"  s 
timber-bailt  steamer,  and  both  seem  to  have  fallen  in  unexpected!^ 
with  large  floes  of  ice.  The  ^<  Pacific  "  went  down  with  her  immeofle 
living  fi^ght;  the  ^Persia,"  encountering  a  small  iceberg  when  at  foil 
speed,  split  it  in  two,  and  received  no  injury,  except  by  the  fragments 
which  floated  into  the  wheels,  and  broke  several  of  the  flDtt8»* 
(P.  97.) 

We  rejoice  that  the  Great  Eastern,  after  her  disaBtroos  trid 
trip,  and  her  subsequent  misfortune  in  the  great  Atlantic  st<xiB, 
has  redeemed  her  character  by  two  most  successful  voyages  to 
and  from  the  United  States.  Of  no  other  material  than  inm 
eonld  so  ^gantic  a  vessel  have  been  constructed.  The  jo/kx- 
innate  '  l^resident '  was  the  largest  wooden  merchant  steamer 
that  ever  put  to  sea,  and  we  well  remember  how  confidently  it 
was  predicted  by  the  '  Old  Salts,'  as  they  are  fond  of  caUn^ 
themselves,  at  Liverpool, '  that  she  miut  break  her  back.'  Bat 
there  is  a  difiSculty  in  the  construction  c^  such  a  vessel  as  the 
Gb:eat  Eastern  which  b  not  yet  fiilly  overcome.  I%e  is  propelled 
by  the  combined  action  of  screw  and  paddle ;  but  whai  die  is 
encountered  by  a  storm,  the  acti<m  of  the  screw  is  not  affected 
by  the  waves  in  the  san^  way  as  that  (^  the  paddle ;  and  we 
have  not  yet  learned  by  experience  what  under  audi  drcmo- 
stanoes  is  the  strain  upon  the  paddles  and  other  parts  of  the 
▼essd,  and  what  are  the  fit  jNrovisions  to  be  made  for  reostasee. 
In  all  fidmess  the  '  Leviathan,'  as  she  was  called  in  the  fint 
instance,  must  be  considered  a  great  success,  and  the  crowning 
triumph  of  her  ingenioas  engineer,  the  late  Mr.  Bronel.  But 
^^  ^  **  7J^^  only  an  experiment  from  which  mudi  is  stSl  to  be 
kamt     The  £Mal  aooideat  whkdi  ooonrred  on  her  &8t  ti^ 
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was  caased  fajr  a  piece  of  carelessness  which  it  is  impossible  to 
excuse,  but  which,  happily,  can  never  occnr  again.  No  outlet 
had  bc^n  provided  for  the  steam  generated  in  the  casings  <^ 
her  funtels.  The  result  was  exactly  what  might  be  expected 
from  putting  a  tea-kettle  to  boil  on  the  fire  after  having  soldered 
up  the  lid  and  the  spout.  We  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
tnink  die  Great  Eastern  will  be  the  last  vessel  of  the  size  ever 
constructed ;  we  believe  the  contrary,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
she  will  prove  the  first  of  a  race  of  Leviathan&  It  is  well 
for  us  we  have  private  companies  to  undertake  projects  which 
no  constitutional  Grovemment  could  venture  to  entertain. 

Mr.  Grantham  makes  no  allusion  to  iron  rigging.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  chain  cable  was  the  first  instance  of  the  application  of 
iron  in  the  navy  to  any  purpose  beyond  those  for  which  it  had 
been  used  from  time  immemoriaL  A  patent  for  the  invention 
of  chain  cables  was  taken  out  by  a  navy  surgeon  in  the 
year  1808;  and  in  1811,  for  the  first  time,  a  vessel  provided 
with  a  chain  cable  put  to  sea.  But  it  is  only  lately  that  iron 
wire  has  been  employed,  to  any  extent,  for  the  rigging,  and 
more  lately  still  that  the  idea  has  been  seriously  entertained  of 
ooos^ncting  iron  masts.  As  yet  there  seem  to  be  objections  to 
die  general  introduction  of  iron  for  these  purposes,  but  the 
analogy  of  the  past  justifies  us  in  bdieving  that  iron  will  ulti- 
mately supersede  all  other  materials  for  ship-building.  We 
sympathise  with  those  who  r^ret  the  disappearance  of  the 
old  marine,  associated  as  it  is  with  our  ideas  of  picturesque 
beauty  and  national  glory:  but  the  inexorable  march  of 
improvement  cannot  be  stoj^ped.  The  noUe  aiid  graceful  vesseb 
of  modem  davs  have  supplanted  the  dumsy  picturesqueness 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Spanish  Armada  reduced  to 
insignificance  the  classic  baric  which  Ulysses  and  his  com- 
panions at  the  commencement  of  each  short  voyage  drew  down 
'  into  the  divine  sea.'  Utility  must  be  the  first  great  aim.  The 
nsBoriation  <^  beauty  will  f(dlow. 

It  is  curious  to  &id  Mr.  Grantham  urging^  in  Beivoot  of  iron 
boats,  the  saving  of  our  national  timber  and  the  employment 
of  native  produce,  nnich  in  the  terms  in  whidi  Dudley  pleaded 
tor  his  pit-coal  iron  200  years  ago.  Bat  the  first  question  is, 
what  material  will  produce  the  b^  skip;  and  the  superiority  of 
iron  over  wood,  we  think,  is  triumphantiy  estabKahed  by  expe- 
rience in  the  eidit  points  on  which  Mr.  Grantham  institutes  a 
compariaony  ana  whkh  he  arranges,  though  not  perhaps  in 
very  natural  or  logical  order,  as  fdlows :  1.  Strragth  combined 
witii  lightness.  2.  Canacity  for  stowage.  Thk  in  large  vessels 
is  as  6  to  5 ;  in  amaUer  ones  as  5  to  4^  an  advantage  which 
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may  often  make  the  difference  between  profit  and  bo  profit  3. 
Safety  in  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  strength, 
such  as  increased  buoyancy,  and  comparative  safety  from  fire.  4. 
Speed.  6.  Durability.  6.  Economy  in  repairs.  It  is  calca- 
lated  that  in  twelve  years  the  repairs  of  a  wooden  vessel  equal  its 
prime  cost.  The  ship  carpenter,  like  the  carriage  builder, 
when  he  turns  out  his  work  secures  to  himself  an  annuity  fen* 
years  to  come.  But  the  iron  shipwright  must  make  his  profit 
in  the  first  instance.  For  about  twelve  years  the  iron  boat 
ought  to  need  no  repairs  at  all ;  and  when  needed  at  last,  or 
rendered  necessary  by  an  accident,  the  reparation  is  unexpensive 
and  easy.  Painting,  it  is  true,  must  be  frequent.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Grantham,  that  painting  is  preferable  to  gal?a- 
nizing,  which  imparts  rigidity  to  iron  and  impairs  its  touglmea&* 
A  Commission  has  recently  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  sheathing  iron  vessels  with  copper,  and  great  use 
has  been  made  of  a  patent  metal  invented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Muntz  for  the  purpose.  7.  Cost  of  construction,  the  saviog 
effected  by  the  use  of  iron  being  about  10  per  cent.  8.  Draught 
of  water. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fearful  drawback,  which 
even  in  1842  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,  and  which 
Mr.  Grantham  thus  rather  obscurely  indicates: — 

^  The  public,  and  frequently  builders  themselves,  are  under  con- 
siderable misapprehension  in  respect  to  the  comparative  expense  of 
wooden  and  iron  vessels.  It  is  the  general  impression  that  iron 
vessels  may  be  built  at  a  much  less  expense  than  wooden  ones ;  and 
some  builders  have,  consequently,  been  induced  to  take  contracts  at 
estimates  too  low  to  ensure  them  a  remuneration  for  the  use  of  ode* 
quate  strength  of  material  and  for  fidelity  of  tcprkmanship.* 

And  he  goes  on  to  advise  shipowners  liot  to  pursue  '  this  mis- 
^  taken  economy,  the  result  of  which  may  readily  be  foreseen.' 

The  matter,  no  doubt,  is  a  delicate  one  for  a  professional 
man  to  handle ;  and  in  his  present  work  Mr.  Grantham  con- 
tents himself  with  quoting  his  fprmer  guarded  caution,  although 
the  unnamed  result  which  he  anticipated  has  already  occurred 
—in  plain  English,  many  of  the  steamboats  have  been  built  of 
such  bad  materials  that  they  have  been  lost  at  sea.  If  good 
iron  is  strength,  bad  iron  is  weakness ;  and  Mr.  Grantham  indi- 
cates very  dearly  how  the  craft  of  iron  ship-building  has  been 
corrupted,  though   he   scarcely  seems  to  see  the  full  force 

*  It  is  singular  that  on  this  point  modem  science  has  made  no  im- 
provement. Pliny's  recipe  for  preserving  iron  from  oxidation  is  as 
good  as  any  in  modem  use.     (Hist.  Nat.  cap.  xxxiv.) 
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of  bis  o^n  statements.  Speaking  of  wooden  vessels^  he  tells 
119  that,  — '  The  price  of  new  ships  is  too  much  reduced  to 

*  allow  room  for  profit  when  labour  and  timber  are  so  ex- 
^pensive  as  in  this  country;  and  I  believe  it  is  generallj 
'acknowledged  our  ship-builders  mainly  depend  for  subsist- 
*ence  on  repairs  alone.'  (P,  117.)  And  he  thinks  that 
the  supply  of  an  abundant  material,  such  as  iron,  will  relieve 
the  ship-builder  from  this  unfair  pressure.  But  this  pressure 
arises  from  competition,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plenty 
and  cheapness  of  the  materials.  The  introduction  of  iron  does 
indeed  allow  the  ship-builder  a  relief,  but  unfortunately  he 
obtains  this  relief  at  the  expense  of  his  customers  and  the  public. 
He  is  enabled  to  economise  in  the  quality  of  a  new  and  com- 
paratively unknown  material  Every  child  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  oak  and  deal,  and  which  is  the  fittest  for  ship- 
building. But  probably  not  even  the  builder  knows  precisely 
the  quality  of  iron  which  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  vessel;  and  in  another  place,  Mr.  Grantham  mentions  a 
circumstance  which  may  have  contributed  to  mislead  him : — 
'  The  angle  and  the  rivet  iron  are  subjected  in  using  them  to 

*  the  action  of  the  fire  and  the  hammer ;  and  if  they  are  of  in- 

*  ferior  quality  will  show  it ;  but  the  plates  are  not  much  tried 
'in  working,  and  their  quality  escapes  observation.'  And 
it  is  a  natural  mistake,  especially  when  encouraged  by  self- 
interest,  to  suppose  that  the  material  which  can  be  worked  up 
conveniently  will  also  serve  all  other  purposes  for  which  it  is 
destined.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  boat-plates  that  in  recently- 
constructed  vessels  have  failed ;  and  so  serious  has  been  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  life  and  property,  that  even  a  return  to  wooden 
vessels  would  be  desirable,  if  there  were  not  an  easier  and  more 
obvious  remedy  at  hand.  Let  not  the  shipowner  plead  his  igno- 
rance of  the  iron  trade.  There  is  no  great  mystery  in  the  matter. 
Let  him  go  into  the  market  and  inquire  the  price  of  ordinary 
^  boiler-plates,'  and  then  the  price  of  what  are  now  called  <  boat- 

*  plates.'  The  difference  between  the  two,  some  25s.  more  or  less 
per  ton,  gives  the  amount  of  saving  for  which  the  loss  of  crew  and 
cargo  is  risked.     *  Lloyd's  rules '  enjoin  that '  the  whole  of  the 

*  iron  should  be  of  ffood  malleable  quality.'  But  for  this  vague 
phrase  should  be  substituted  the  specific  stipulation  that  the 
quality  of  the  plates  should  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  boiler- 
plates. A  fixed  intelligible  standard  is  thus  secured ;  for  the 
quality  of  boiler-plates  cannot  be  lowered  without  risking 
disaster  and  detection;  nor  is  any  hardship  inflicted  on  the 
ahipowner,  for  the  strength  enjoined  is  the  very  least  that  can 
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be  expected  to  bear  the  strain  to  which  a  aea-goiiig  ship  is  ex- 
posed.* 

When  the  Admiralty  first  turned  their  attenticm  in  earnest 
to  the  construction  of  iron  vessels,  they  had  the  experience  of 
the  commercial  marine  to  guide  than,  and  they  were  folly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  a  good  quality  of  iron.  For 
many  years  the  introduction  of  iron  as  the  material  for  ship* 
building  in  the  Boyal  Navy  had  been  discussed.  But  the  advene 
opinion  was  not  confined,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  to  Vnavd 
'  men  of  the  old  school ; '  it  was  shared  by  many  engineers  and 
ship-builderB.  It  was  generally  assumed  that  no  sea-gcnng 
ship  could  carry  a  weight  of  iron  suffident  to  turn  a  cannon 
ball;  and  that  iron  plates  of  ordinary  thickness  would  be 
more  easily  and  more  dangerously  fractured  than  wood,  and 
less  easily  repaired.  Accoraingly,  we  fiind  that  the  authm  of 
'Metals  and  their  Alloys,*  and  also  Mr.  Grantham,  Writing  as 
late  as  in  1857  and  1858,  give  up  the  project  of  emjdoyiog 
iron  as  the  material  f(nr  ships  of  war.  The  pn^KMal  to  case 
gun-boats  with  iron  was  first  made  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  his 
vessels,  though  scarcely  seaworthy,  proved  invulnerable  to  aD 
that  the  batteries  of  Kimbum  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  English  iron  floating  batteries  were  less  satisfactory: 
they  were  hastily  and  carelessly  constructed,  of  inferior  mate- 
rial ;  and  the  result  of  the  experiments  subsequently  tried  on 
their  iron  sides  supplied  another  argument  against  the  use  of 
iron — against  the  use  of  bad  iron  it  is  an  argument  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  {Mresent  purpose  to  give  the  history  of  the 
controversy  between  iron  sides  and  wooden  walls.  The  Admi- 
ralty, whether  thoroi^^hly  convinced  or  not,  had  already  taken. 
8t^>s  which  must  have  led  eventually  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  navy,  when  the  naval  duel  in  Hampton  Beads — an  event 
which  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  this  country  —  oocnrred 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  assist  the  discussion.  To  practical 
men  who  had  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  events,  and 
'to  those/  says  Mr.  Fairbaim,  'who  bad  gone  throu^ 
'the  whole  series  of  experiments  of  the  Iron  Plate  Com- 
'  mission,  the  engagement  brought  no  fresh  conviction.' 
(Lecture,  p.  10.)    But  it,  at  once  and  with  the  rapidity  of 

*  A  boat-plate  should  stand  the  test  of  bending  to  an  angle  of 
30®  when  cold.  No  plate  that  will  bend  can  be  otherwise  than  good. 
The  specimens  to  be  seen  at  Chatham  of  4-inch  plates  bent  by 
hydraulic  pressure  give  us  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  pliability  and 
toughness  of  iron  of  superior  quality. 
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figiitningj  biooght  popular  opinion  to  the  point  to  which  it  had 
already  been  slowly  tending,  and  Mr.  Fairbaim  only  expreesee 
the  general  sentiment  when  he  adds,  *  It  is  quite  evident  oar 
^  navy  must  be  entirely  of  iron.'  Whether  it  is  jnreferable  to  oon- 
atmct  vessels  whdly  of  iron,  or  to  arm  wooden  vessels,  'at  least 
^  their  vital  partS)'  with  iron  plates,  is  a  less  important  discussion ; 
lor  it  seems  inevitable  Ihat  iot  some  time  both  methods  must 
be  employed.  To  some  extent  a  similar  compromise  is  fnroed 
upon  the  respective  advocates  of  iron  guard-ships  and  an  iron 
ae^-^oing  fleet.  If  England  is  to  maintain  her  supremacy  on 
the  seas,  she  nmsty.as  Capt^n  Beed  says,  build  vessels  that  can 
keep  the  sea.  But  if  the  dtixens  of  London  and  Liverpool  are 
to  deep  soundly  in  thdr  beds  in  time  of  war,  they  must  know 
that  tiliere  are  stationed  in  the  Thames  and  the  Mersey 
guardships  carrying  armour  whidi  no  guns  of  the  enemy 
can  penetrate,  and  carrying  guns  which  no  plates  of  the  enemy 
can  resist  Subsequent  events  have,  in  some  degree,  modified 
the  opinions  which  were  formed  on  the  operations  of  the  *  Mer- 
zimac '  and  *  Monitor ;'  and  there  is  no  doubt  we  have  still  much 
to  learn.  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  iron  target  has  been  demolished 
at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  French  artillerists  have  constructed 
a  gun  which  pierces  4-inch  iron  plates  at  1000  metres. 
In  fiiu^t,  the  aspect  of  the  case  changes  each  time  that  the 
Ordnance  Office  and  the  Admiralty  get  a-head  of  each  other — 
the  one  in  perfecting  the  means  of  attack,  the  other  those  of 
defence.  The  Beport  of  the  Commission  on  Fortifications  is 
grounded  on  the  assumption  that  the  ordnance  will  remain 
XDaaters  of  the  field  —  so  far,  at  least,  that  'guns  will  be  pro- 
^doced  of  a  sufficient  power  to  penetrate,  at  a  considerable 
'  distance,  the  heaviest  annour  plating  that  is  compatible  with 
'  the  necessary  qualities  of  sea-going  vessels.'  And  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  of  England  (we  are  proud  to  say  that  in 
the  unaggressive  position  which  England  assumes  these  in- 
terests are  identical),  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ordnance  may  ever 
nuuntain  its  supremacy.  For  the  guns  which  nominally  repre- 
sent the  power  of  attack,  do  in  fact  measure  the  power  (^ 
zettstance  to  the  aggression  of  an  annoui>idated  invader. 

We  meddle  not  with  the  question  of  national  defences,  farther 
than  regards  the  quality  of  the  material ;  but  this  is  a  part  of 
the  subject  to  which  much  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  fully  proved  what  is  the  limit 
of  the  weight  of  armour  which  may  be  put  on  a  sea-going 
vessel :  this  is  a  nautical  question.  But  still  less  is  it  ascer- 
tained what  power  of  resistance  can  be  imparted  to  a  plate  of 
given  weight  and  thickness :  this  is  a  manufacturing  question. 
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and  in  fact  depends  miunlj  on  the  quality  of  the  iron.  It  is 
now  a  race  between  the  nations  of  the  world  which  shall  first 
get  an  iron-clad  fleet.  It  is  quite  as  important,  though  less 
obvious  a  matter  of  rivalry,  which  shall  secure  for  its  fleet  the 
best  iron,  for  on  this  point  the  victory  will  ultimately  depend. 
In  a  state  of  rapid  transition  from  one  mode  of  warfare  t6 
another,  involving  a  change  in  the  art  of  war  hardly  less 
complete  than  that  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder, it  is  inevitable  that  the  Government  departments  must 
often  be  compelled  to  do  and  to  undo,  in  order  to  maintain 
that  naval  superiority  which  is  the  condition  of  our  national 
safety.  They  have  no  alternative.  They  must  adopt  the 
discovery  of  the  day,  and  take  the  chance  of  its  being 
superseded  on  the  morrow ;  but  this  chance  of  having  to  do 
their  work  twice  over,  becomes  a  certainty  if  haste  or  any  other 
kind  of  pressure  prevents  their  securing  the  best  materials  in 
the  first  instance. 

The  great  need  of  the  day  then  is  good  iron;  and  it  Is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  by  the  Government,  who  have  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  and  report  on  the  subject.  But  that  it  is  no  longer 
an  easy  matter  to  find  good  iron,  every  man's  daily  experience  tells 
him.  If  he  goes  into  a  hardware  shop,  he  probably  hears  some 
complaint  of  modem  iron.  If  he  takes  up  a  newspaper,  his  eye  is 
caught  by  the  account  of  some  accident  by  sea  or  by  land  which  is 
laid  to  the  charge  of  iron.  If  his  railway  dividends  decline, 
the  necessity  of  prematurely  replacing  the  rails  which  had  been 
made  of  bad  iron  bears  the  blame.  In  short,  it  is  generally  felt  that 
notwithstanding  all  our  boasted  improvement,  some  deteriora- 
tion of  the  manufacture,  or  some  demoralisation  of  the  trade, 
has  taken  place :  and  our  anxiety  to  check  this  growing  evil  is 
painfully  increased  when  we  find  that  the  national  ^ety  b 
staked  on  the  quality  of  our  iron. 

The  subject  of  the  iron  manufacture  thus  becomes  of  interest 
to  many  who  had  hitherto  been  repe]led  by  its  complexity  and 
its  technicalities ;  but  it  is  less  difficult  than  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  and  by  the  exertion  of  a  little  patience,  it  will  be  easy  to 
unravel  one  by  one  the  threads  of  which  the  tangled  tissue  is 
combined — so  far,  at  least,  as  to  form  some  notion  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evil,  and  of  its  remedy. 

Let  us  take  up  one  of  the  price  lists  which  are  published  from 
time  to  time  for  the  guidance  of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  It 
is  very  vague  and  is  not  intended  to  give  information  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  trade,  but  it  will  serve  as  a  string  on 
which  to  hang  our  explanations.  The  first  distinction  it  marks 
18  between  pig   iron,  the  raw  material,   and  'wrought,'  or 
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fini^ed  Iron.  But  in  the  list  before  us  is  mentioned  a  third 
state^  *  puddled '  iron.  This  is  half-manufactured  irony  and  in 
ordinary  times  it  is  not  included  in  the  price  lists^  because  it  is 
needed  for  his  own  use  by  the  manufacturer  who  makes  it,  and 
nqne  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  market ;  nor  should  we  per- 
plex the  reader  by  noticing  it,  but  that  there  is  a  probability 
that  Government  may  become  a  considerable  purchaser  of  iron 
in  this  intermediate  state.  If  pig  iron  is  compared  to  flour, 
wrought  iron  will  represent  the  loaf,  and  puddled  iron  is  the 
dough.  Dough  is  not  usually  an  article  of  commerce,  but 
if  a  demand  were  raised  for  it,  the  supply  would  not  be 
lacking.*  Fig  iron  is  next  classified  according  to  its  uses. 
There  is  a  column  headed, '  for  foundry  purposes,'  and  another, 
*  for  forge  purposes.'  This  diversity  is  caused  partly  by  the 
different  property  of  the  ores,  but  mainly  by  the  difference  of 
the  fuel  and  of  the  treatment.  The  fluid  iron  needed  for 
the  foundry  is  produced  by  diminishing  the  *  burden,'  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  furnaces ;  that  is  to  say,  by  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fuel  to  tiie  mineral,  and  thus  impregnating  the 
produce  with  a  greater  amount  of  carbon :  hence  the  foundry 
iron  beiD^  the  most  costly  to  make,  bears  a  higher  price  in  the 
market  than  the  forge  iron,  made  with  the  same  materials  and 
by  the  same  mode  of  manufacture,  and  in  that  sense  is  better, 
but  in  no  other. 

The  next  distinction  is  between  the  hot  and  cold-blast  iron. 
The  existence  of  such  a  distinction  has  only  lately  been 
made  known  to  the  general  reader;  its  nature  is  littie  imder- 
stood,  and  as  the  explanation  of  it  involves  much  that 
should  be  popularly  known  respecting  the  iron  trade,  it  de- 
serves our  careful  attention.  The  effect  of  this  new  and 
powerful  agency,  the  hot  blast,  will  be  readily  understood 
by  the  reader  who  remembers  (as  who  does  not?)  to  have 
passed  many  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  foreign  inn  in 
mowing  his  wood  fire.  He  must  have  observed  that  where 
the  blast  of  the  bellows  strikes  the  embers,  it  produces  a 
black  spot,  and  at  the  place  ^nd  for  the  time  checks  combus- 
tion :  of  the  same  nature  is  the  effect  of  the  cold  blast  on  the 
smelting  furnace.  But  by  previously  heating  in  an  oven  to  a 
very  high  temperature  the  air  which  is  blown  into  the  furnace,  a 
prodigious  increase  of  combustive  power  is  obtained.  The  credit 
of  this  invention  is  due  to  Mr.  Neilson,  of  Glasgow,  who  took  out 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  embarrass  the  reader  with  the  mention  of 
malleable  castings  made  from  charcoal  pig  iron,  and  annealed  by 
means  of  domatile. 

VOL.  cxvi.  NO.  ccxxxr.  Q 
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a  patent  for  it  in  1829,  and  bj  this  means  raised  the  iron  i 
&cture  of  Scotland  to  its  present  important  position.  Hie 
eoal  usnall J  employed  was  so  unfit  for  coking  that  it  lost  55  per 
cent,  in  the  process.  It  was  now  sent  to  the  furnace  in  its  raw 
state,  and  less  than  a  third  of  the  fuel  proved  to  be  sufficieot. 
It  was  found  that  the  hot  air  expelled  to  a  certain  extent  the 
noxious  properties  from  the  coal,  which  the  process  of  cokiiig 
had  hitherto  been  employed  to  overoome,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts it  rendered  available  materials,  some  of  great  value, 
such  as  the  incombustible  anthracite,  and  some,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  of  very  inferior  quality,  all  of  which  it  had  hitherto  beea 
inexpedient  or  impossible  to  employ  in  the  making  of  iron. 
This  discovery,  as  it  slowly  travelled  southwards,  broogiit 
timely  aid  to  those  parts  of  the  old  districts  where  the  best 
fuel  was  becoming  scarce,  and  it  brought  into  goiend  use 
a  vast  quantity  of  new  mineral,  and  even  a  new  materiaL 
On  looking  over  the  price  list  we  see  certain  kinds  of  iron  dis- 
tinguished as  ^  cinder  iron'  and  *  aU  mine'  respectively.  Cinder  is 
the  refuse  of  the  puddling  forge,  containing  a  considerable  pa>> 
centage  of  iron  in  combination  with  the  impurities  which  bive 
been  expelled  from  the  pig  iron  by  the  process  of  puddling. 
The  power  acquired  by  the  hot  blast  of  extracting  from  the '  cinder^ 
this  iron  is  equivalent  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  ironstone  sup- 
plied for  nothing ;  but  the  produce  is  much  deteriorated  by  the 
admixture  of  this  materiaL  It  is  known  as  ^  cinder  iron.'  '  All 
<  mine '  is  an  assurance  that  no  such  deleterious  ingredient  lias 
been  admitted. 

Of  the  two  classes  of  ironstone  which  are  found  in  connexion 
with  the  coal  measures,  the  argillaceous  or  the  clay  ironstone, 
and  the  carbonaceous  or  the  ^  black  band,'  the  former  only  can 
be  worked  extensively  by  means  of  the  ^  cold  blast.'  It  b  the 
most  generally  useful  of  all  the  British  irons,  and  when  a  tough 
fibrous  quality  is  required  this  one  is  indispensable.  It  alone 
produces  iron  which  has  the  greatest  of  all  merits,  that  of  being 
neither  *  red  short'  nor  *cold  short;'  that  is  to  say,  not  being 
brittle  either  when  red  hot  or  when  cold.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  the  chief  seats  of 
the  old  iron  trade  were  South  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and 
parts  of  Wales.  The  black  band  was  at  once  brought  into 
general  use  by  the  hot  blast  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Scotland, 
North  Stafibrdshire  and  South  Wales.  It  supplies  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  iron,  at  a  very  cheap  rate ;  but  the  produce  has  the 
defect  of  being  cold  short,  and  is  not  fitted  for  purposes  where 
great  strength  and  toughness  are  required.  Of  the  ores  not 
found  in  connexion  with  coal,  the  hsematites,  so  called  bom 
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their  blood-red  colour,  are  the  most  important.     They  abound 
m  many  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  near  Ulverstone, 
Whitehaven,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.     The  haematite  iron 
IS  of  very  superior  quality,  but  it  has  the  defect  of  being  *  red 
^  diort'  It  should  not  be  employed  where  much  manipulation  is 
to  be  undergone.    Its  chief  value  is  for  the  new  processes  of  steely 
snd  for  '  tin  and  black  plates.'     Some  of  the  hsematite  ores  have 
been  worked  from  very  early  limes ;  but  they  have  been  brought 
into  general  use  only  by  means  of  the  hot  blasts  and  the  in-« 
creased  facilities  of  traffic,  which  gave  them  what  nature  had 
denied,  a   ready   connexion   with   the   fuel   needed   to   smelt 
diem.    It  is  singular  that  the  discoveries  of  iron  ore  in  the 
Cleveland   or  Middlesbro'  district  took  place  just  when  the 
complete  development  of  the  railway  system  and  the  general 
use  of  the  hot  blast  made  it  most  available ;  and  so  r^id  has 
been  the  rise  of  this  dbtrict,  that  already-  its  produce  more  than 
equals  that  of  the  old  South  Staffordshire  manufacture.     The 
ores  are  of  unknown,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  of  boundless 
extent;   the  produce  is  a  valuable  iron  suited  both  for  forge 
and  foundry,  but  not  of  a  tough  quality.     The  Northampton- 
shire ore  is  of  the  same  geological  character,  and  of  a  somewhat 
similar  quality.     It  has  a  tendency  to  red  shortness,  but  the 
ore  is  in  great  request  with  the  iron  masters  who  make  much 
use  of  *  cinder,*  the  defects  of  which  it  in  some  degree  corrects. 
These    are    all    the   varieties    of    British    iron    which   for 
practical    purposes    we    need    notice    at    the    present    time. 
From  them  is  derived  the  supply  for  the   prodigiously  in- 
creased  production  of  iron,  which  has   acted  reciprocally  as 
cause   and    effect    of   the    rapidly    expanding   civilisation   of 
modem  days.     Between  the  years  1840  and  1860  the  make 
of  iron   was    actually   trebled ;    in   the   former   year  it  was 
a  little  less  than  1,400,000  tons ;   in  the  latter  it  exceeded 
4,150,000  tonsi     But  the  reader  will  have  collected  from  the 
brief  account  we  have  just  given  of  the  ironstones  recently 
brought  into  general  use  that  they  do  not  supply  iron  equally 
available  for  all  purposes,  and  that  they  especially  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  best  tough  fibrous  iron.     It  might,  therefore,  be  anti- 
cipated that  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  production  generally, 
the  supply  of  this  particular  quality  of  iron  would  be  insufficient, 
even  though  it  were  assumed  to  be  still  as  considerable  as  it 
was  before  the  new  ironstones  were  introduced.     But  this,  un- 
fortunately, is  far  from  being  the  case.     Many  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  old  district  have  been  induced,  or  have  been  forced, 
in  some  instances  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  best  materials,  but 
more  generally  by  the  pressure  of  competition,  to  avail  them- 
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selves  of  the  hot  blast  to  introduce  inferior  and  cheaper 
materials,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  the  quantity  of  cold- 
blast  iron,  which  by  official  returns  is  stated  to  exceed 
770,000  tons  in  the  year  1840, — and  therefore  at  that  time 
exceeded  one-half  of  the  whole  annual  make  of  the  country, — 
was  in  1860  estimated  (for  there  wer^  no  official  returns)  at  about 
150,000  tons,  not  much  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  tiie  whole 
make  of  that  year.*  It  is  not  contended  that  the  cold  blast 
exclusively  produces  tough  iron  of  high  quality.  The  precase 
efil^t  of  the  hot  blast  is  much  disputed  among  practicid  and 
scientific  men,  nor  has  it  ever  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
whether,  if  the  materials  were  precisely  the  same,  the  quality 
of  the  produce  would  be  deteriorated  by  the  hot  blast.  But  the 
hot  blast  may  be  applied  to  any  materials,  from  the  very  best  to 
the  very  worst ;  the  cold  blast  can  be  applied  only  to  the  best, 
and  hence  its  produce  bears  a  higher  price  than  the  best  of  the  hot 
blast  in  the  market,  either  because  practical  men  think  it  really 
better,  or  because  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  an  article 
which  is  guaranteed  by  its  very  name.  The  introduction  of 
the  hot  blast  has  conferred  an  infinite  benefit  on  the  iron  trade 
and  on  the  country,  but  it  has  brought  with  it  a  redundant  supply 
of  an  inferior  article,  and  an  unlimited  power  (and  with  the  power 
the  temptation)  to  practise  false  economy  and  to  commit  fraud. 
Hence  have  arisen  two  results  which  have  generally  been  con- 
founded, and  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  distinct.  The  one  is, 
that  there  has  taken  place  a  notable  deterioration  in  the  manu- 
facture. There  is  annually -produced  a  larger  quantity  of  infe- 
rior iron  than  can  be  used  for  reservoirs,  cisterns,  and  the 
multifarious  purposes  to  which  inferior  iron  is  legitimately 
applicable,  and  at  periods  of  unusual  demand  the  inducement  to 
produce  quantity  at  the  expense  of  quality  acts  with  irresistible 
force.  At  the  first  establishment  of  railways,  for  instance — 
the  time  is  now  remote,  and  truth  has  oozed  out  —  in  the  hnny 
and  eagerness  of  the  moment,  the  manufacturers  were  often 
urged  by  the  surveyors  to  send  *any  rubbish,'  provided  it 
were  made  smooth  and  looked  nice,  and  were  delivered 
quickly.  But  at  all  times  the  cheap  and  inferior  quality 
is  forced  into  use  by  competition.  Competition  acts  feebly 
in  an  early  state  of  society,  and  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  which  it  takes  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civili- 
sation. Its  first  aim  is  to  produce  something  more  costly 
and  more   choice,  to    win    the    patronage   of   the   few;    its 

♦  Vide  a  pamphlet  entitled  *  What  is  good  Iron,  and  How  to  get  it.' 
London:  1862.  From  which  we  have  borrowed  some  of  these 
curious  facts. 
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next  is  to  bring  the  laxuries  of  the  few  within  the  reach  of  the 
many ;  cheapness  becomes  its  chief  object,  and  often  ends  in 
being  its  sole  object.  We  long  cherished  the  belief  that  no  iron 
ia  80  bad  that  it  could  not  be  turned  to  some  account ;  but  prac- 
tical men  a£Brm  too  confidently  to  admit  of  dispute^  that  iron 
is  produced  which  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  sell,  and  woe  betide 
those  who  fall  in  with  it.  *  Di  meliora  piis,  erroremque  hostibus 
*  ilhuD.'  It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  danger  of  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  manufacture  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
professional  writers  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Scrivener^  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  history  of  the  iron  trade,  published  in  1854,  an- 
nounces with  exultation  that  in  that  year  the  annual  make  had 
reached  the  amount  of  2,700,000  tons  (since  so  much  exceeded) ; 
but  the  only  drawback  he  apprehends  is  that  the  resources  of  the 
conntry  should  not  long  suiSce  for  so  large  a  production,  and 
no  fear  of  possible  falling  off  in  the  quality  seems  to  cross 
his  mind. 

The  second  result  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  not  less 
important  Amid  the  vast  increase  of  different  qualities  of  iron, 
to  which  it  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  apply  the  word 
bad,  as  they  are  excellent  for  the  different  purposes  to  which 
they  are  specially  applicable,  there  is  a  yery  insufficient  supply 
of  the  best  tough  iron,  the  kind  of  iron  which  is  needed  when 
the  material  is  to  be  subjected  to  much  manipulation,  and  is 
required  to  maintain  its  toughness  to  the  last — the  kind  which, 
above  all  others,  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  armour- 
phites. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  wrought  iron  is  brought  to  its 
perfection  by  repeated  working;  but  some  kinds  of  iron  reach 
their  perfection  after  very  few  heatings,  and  all  kinds  after  a 
certain  number  of  heatings  begin  to  decline  in  quality  till  at 
last  they  are  utterly  worthless.  Mr.  Clay  tells  us  that  in  six 
workings  iron  of  ordinary  quality  attained  its  highest  degree  of 
strength,  improving  at  each  stage,  but  after  each  of  six  subse- 
quent workings  it  successively  sustained  an  inferior  test  (Metals 
and  their  Alloys,  p.  317.)  Superior  iron  would  enflure  further 
manipulation ;  but  it  is  only  the  very  best  which  will  bear  the 
repeated  heating  and  reheating  to  which  the  armour-plate  is 
subjected,  without  losing  its  fibrous  texture  and  its  toughness. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  moreover,  that  iron  in  the  half-manufactured 
state,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  *  puddled  bar,'  is  recom- 
mended as  the  proper  material  for  an  armour-plate.  In  a  more 
advanced  state,  iron,  however  good  in  quality,  has  not  enough 
vitality  left  in  it  to  endure  the  manipulation  to  which  it  must 
be  subjected. 
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In  the  use  of  the  new  mmstonee  great  skiU  has  beea 
attained  in  devising  mixtures^  so  as  to  correct  the  opposite 
defects  of  the  several  ingredients ;  but  the  correction  ifi  insuf- 
ficient to  produce  a  material  that  will  answer  purposes  for  wliic^ 
a  high  degree  of  toughness  is  required.  For  these  purposes  the 
only  iron  which  is  entirely  suitable  is  that  produced  from  the  clay 
ironstones.  We  observe^  with  entire  coincidence  of  opinion^ 
that  Mr.  Fairbaim,  in  his  lecture,  assumes  that  none  other  cm 
be  thought  of  for  the  plating  of  ships.  He  confines  his  tests 
to  these  alone.  When  the  value  of  the  argillaceous 
ores  for  the  production  of  tough  iron, — which  was  tl^  leading 
maxim  of  the  old  iron  trade, — is  thoroughly  and  practically 
recognised,  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  of  late  yeacs 
will  be  as  solid  as  it  is  striking;  but  unhapjuly  this  recognitkni 
is  opposed  widi  all  the  zeal  which  interest  combined  with  local 
attachments  and  prejudices  can  inspire.  Most  manufactarece 
are  very  much  in  the  hands  of  their  managers ;  the  manager 
has  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  down  cost:  on  this  his  credit 
depends,  and  no  way  of  keeping  down  cost  is  so  convenient 
to  himself  as  economy  in  the  quality  of  the  materials.  More- 
over, he  probably  has  come  from  one  of  the  new  iron  dis- 
tricts, and  he  brings  with  him  the  practice  and  the  maxims  of 
the  district  where  he  has  received  his  training.  No  stroller 
confirmation  of  this  can  be  given  than  Mr.  Fairbaim  s  remark^ 
that  '  white  iron  is  almost  always  preferred  for  forge  purposes.' 
Now,  in  the  same  page  Mr.  Fairbairn  tells  us  that  '  the  pigs 
'  in  which  carbon  most  predominates  (that  is  to  say,  the  grey 
'  pigSy)  have,  as  a  rule,  been  least  contaminated  with  other 
'  impurities  during  the  process  of  smelting,  and  are  in  many 
'  respects  preferable  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron,'  and 
the  grey  forge  iron  bears  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  because 
it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  valuable.  But  so  many 
managers  have  been  reared  in  districts  where  the  materials 
will  produce  none  but  lighter-coloured  iron  for  forge  purposes, 
that,  by  habit,  they  have  learned  to  prefer  the  imerior  article 
even  withottt  reference  to  its  greater  cheapness. 

Nothing  would  be  more  interesting  than  a  series  of  well- 
conducted  experiments  to  test  the  properties  and  qualities  of 
the  principal  ^makes'  of  iron  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  work 
is  one  of  great  labour  and  expense,  and  would  require  a  com- 
plete practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  and  the  manufacture, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  combination  with  the 
requisite  mechanical  and  scientific  skill.  Many  insulated  seta 
of  experiments  of  great  interest  have  been  made.  But  the  dif- 
ference  of  their  dates,  and  the  want  of  this  local  and  practical  know- 
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ledge  in  the  ezperimenten,  much  impair  thor  utility  ae  guides. 
The  tabular  Btatement  of  the  strength  of  different  kinds  of 
iron  which  Mr.  Fairbaim  gives  (Table  VII.)  in  his  work  on  the 
application  of  iron  to  building  purposes,  is  interesting  chi^y  as 
a  matter  of  history.  Since  his  trials  were  made  nineteen  of  the 
works  he  mentions  have  been  abandoned  (not  all  of  them  per- 
manently it  is  to  be  hoped),  three  of  them  baye  been  pulled  dovm, 
and  one  has  been  conyerted  into  a  railway  station.  Of  those 
which  are  quoted  as  producii^  cold-bli^t  iron,  ten  are  now  using 
the  hot-blast.  Moreoyer,  as  for  as  we  can  judge,  all  the  kinds 
of  inm  aire  not  of  the  same  denomination;  that  is  to  say,  some 
are  more  suitable  for  forge,  and  some  for  foundry  pur- 
pose and  therefore  are  not  such  as  can  be  ffurly  compared 
with  each  other.  But  the  descriptions  of  the  iron  are  somewhat 
vaguely  giyen,  and  we  presume  that  what  puzzles  us  can  be 
explained  by  the  diversity  of  nomenclature  prevailing  at  different 
times  and  in  different  districts.  In  the  year  1858  the  iron 
masten  were  invited  by  an  advertbement  of  the  Ordnance 
Office  to  send  in  specimens  of  their  make,  to  be  subjected  to 
a  aeries  of  chemical  and  mechanical  tests.  Unquestionably  to 
com{dy  would  have  been  patriotic  and  politic  too  on  the  part  of 
the  iron  masters,  especisdly  those  who  produced  the  best  iron ; 
but  the  invitation  was  clogged  with  conditions  which  excited 
jeakmsy,  and  manufacturers  whose  iron  enjoyed  the  highest 
repute  were  precisely  those  who  had  the  least  reason  for  wifiliing 
to  enter  mto  the  proposed  competition.  Out  of  more  than  two 
hundred  iron  masters  only  eighteen  sent  in  specimens,  and  of 
this  small  number  only  four  are  among  those  whose  iron  Mr. 
Fairbaim  selected  as  the  subjects  of  his  own  experiments.*  The 
result  is  that  though  the  report  of  these  experiments  published 
by  the  Ordnance  Office  contains  much  important  information,  it 
is  but  a  very  slight  contribution  towards  the  great  desideratum, 
a  full  account  of  the  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  pig  iron 
which  form  the  raw  material  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

To  take  a  general  survey  of  the  products  of  the  British 
manufacture,  and  to  compare  them  with  those  of  foreign 
lands,  we  turn  to  the  International  Exhibition.  The  most 
profitable  object  of  such  a  comparison  would  be  to  note  the 

*  A  private  manufacturer  would  have  ordered  '  trial  lots '  of  iron 
from  the  firms  who  in  his  opinion  manufactured  the  best  iron  of  the 
description  he  wanted.  The  more  nearly  Grovernment  can  assimi- 
late its  coarse  to  that  of  a  private  firm,  the  more  efficient  its  opera- 
tions will  be. 
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many  points  on  which  we  may  deriye  some  useful  hints  from  the 
industry  and  skill  of  strangers ;  but  at  present  we  de^re  only 
to  form  some  idea  of  our  relative  position  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  national  defence.  •  And,  considered  with  reference  to 
this  object,  the  survey  is  highly  satisfactory.  The  improvemeDt 
in  the  iron  department  since  the  last  Exhibition  of  1851  is 
very  remarkable.  The  dimensions  of  some  of  the  specimens 
exhibited  are  such  as  we  believe  cannot  be  equalled  by  any 
other  country ;  but  we  igre  not  entitled  to  draw  this  conclusion 
from  the  absence  of  any  foreign  specimens  of  equal  size,  as  the 
transport  of  such  large  masses  would  be  boUi  difficult  and 
costly.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  art  of  castii^. 
The  large  pipes  of  4ft.  diameter,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
waters  of  Loch  Katrine  to  Glasgow,  would  have  gladdened  the 
heart  of  James  Watt,  when  in  his  early  days  he  tilled 
so  hard,  and  for  long  in  vain,  to  get  the  cylinders  for  his 
steam  engines  cast  'straight'  And  how  great  is  the  progress 
since  those  days  when  the  benefit  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton's 
New  River  was  almost  neutralised  by  the  foulness  of  the 
]>erishable  wooden  pipes  by  which  its  water  was  distributed ! 
The  forging  of  the  large  masses  of  iron  for  the  engines  of 
the  war  vessels  is  very  superior.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  work  of  the  *  cross  heads'  and  'connecting  rods'  for  the 
frigates,  and  the  '  crank  shaft'  of  the  '  Achilles '  is  a  masterpiece 
in  respect  of  size  and  soundness. 

In  large  rolled  sections  the  superiority  rests  with  our  manu&c- 
turers.  Neither  in  quality  nor  in  size  does  any  other  country 
exhibit  iron  so  well  adapted  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  lay  down  mills  for  what  are  called  in 
the  trade  '  extra  sizes.'  But  the  extra  sizes  of  one  period  are 
the  ordinary  sizes  of  another;  and  the  roll-turners  of  twenty, 
ten,  or  even  five  years  ago,  would  be  astonished  at  the  specifica- 
tions which  are  of  every-day  occurrence  now ;  and  when  even 
larger  sizes  are  needed,  we  do  not  doubt  that  mills  will  be  found 
to  execute  the  orders.  Much  of  the  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  must  be  ascribed  to  the  energy  of  the  new  distriets, 
where  the  iron  was  suited  to  fewer  purposes  than  that  of  the  old 
districts,  and  greater  exertions  were  needed  to  brin^  it  into 
general  use.  It  is  ever  thus.  It  is  the  poorer  soils  and  the  less 
genial  climates  that  call  out  the  most  active  energies  of  the 
farmer.  At  this  time  we  are  assured  that  there  is  not  a  mill  in 
Staffordshire  that  can  roll  an  armour-plate,  and  scarcely  more 
than  one  hammer  to  forge  one.     This  should  be  amended. 

A  visit  to  the  Exhibition  makes  it  clear  that  we  can  produce 
steel  of  the  very  finest  quality  from  native  materials,  and  for 
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inferior  purposes  can  manufacture  it  as  easily  and  almost  as 
cheaply  as  merchant  iron.  Mr.  Bessemer's  stall  is  in  the  highest 
d^ree  interesting.  His  process  is  new.  Its  yalue,  and  per- 
haps its  capabilities,  are  not  yet  fully  ascertained ;  but  if  the 
produce  of  his  cupola  is  unifonn  in  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
will  force  its  way  into  general  use.  The  steel  ribs,  tyres,  and 
axles  are  excellent,  and  so  are  the  'homogeneous'  plates, — so 
called  (not  very  accurately)  to  denote  that  they  are  not  formed 
of  plates  welded  together.  There  are  many  new  articles  in 
steel,  such  as  the  steel  wheels  for  heavy  rolling  mills,  and  steel 
rolls,  which  well  deserve  the  iron-master's  attention  as  being 
more  efficient,  and  in  the  end  more  economical,  than  the  machi- 
nery now  in  use.  The  frequent  accidents  which  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  *  double-throw'  crank  axles  of  the  locomotive 
engines  suggest  forcibly  the  propriety  of  substituting  for  the  old 
'  faggotted'  axles  others  of  malleable  steel.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  engineers  and  railway 
boards.* 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  nor  have  we  space,  to  dwell 
on  the  extraordinary  variety,  ingenuity,  and  beauty  of  the 
machinery  exhibited;  yet  we  must  note  how  forcibly  the  perfect 
tion  of  the  work  proves  the  excellence  of  the  material  employed. 
But  how  is  this  triumphant  catalogue  to  be  reconciled  with  our 
complaints  of  deterioration  and  decay  ?  Alas,  it  is  but  Regent 
Street  masking  the  Seven  Dials.  The  Exhibition  shows  what  the 
iron  manufacture  is  in  its  sound  and  healthy  parts,  what  it  might 
be  and  would  be  everywhere  but  for  those  vitiating  influences 
that  infect  all  the  works  of  man.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
more  instructive  to  the  public  and  to  the  consumers  of  iron,  if  each 
district  had  sent  specimens  of  its  ordinary  make,  accompanied 
by  lists  of  their  present  prices.  We  should  have  liked  to  see 
side  by  side  the  rails  and  bars  of  the  Welsh  district,  the  rails, 
tyres,  and  angle*bars  of  the  North ;  the  merchant  iron,  the  sheets, 
the  boiler-plates,  and  the  boat-plates  of  the  Midland  district. 
It  would  be  most  desirable  that  ship-owners  should  be  able  to 
compare  the  difference  in  quality  between  boiler-plates  at  9/.  IO5. 

•  If  this  is  not  done,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  exclusively  the 
ostrich  cylinder  engines.  On  the  24th  of  June  last,  when  the  Great 
Western  Railway  express  was  proceeding  at  full  speed  between 
Banbury  and  Oxford,  the  great  driving  wheel  of  the  locomotive 
engine,  carrying  with  it  the  end  of  the  crauk  axle,  detached  itself 
from  the  engine,  sprung  from  the  line,  and  lodged  itself  in  a  pool 
below.  The  fracture  showed  that  the  pile  had  never  been  properly 
welded.  Providentially  no  injury  nor  inconvenience  beyond  that  of 
delay  was  occasioned  to  the  passengers  by  the  accident. 
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and  boal-platee  at  821 5«.  Bailwsy  directors  would  lenrnwfajTvilft 
laminate  and  crush,  and  the  members  of  Giovemment  boaonds 
would  see  the  difference  between  tough  and  brittle  iron. 
It  would  be  well  worth  the  while  of  the  Grovemment  to  make 
such  an  exhibition  fear  their  own  use,  in  some  one  of  the  many 
docks  or  arsenals  to  which  there  is  eaaest  access.  Small  speciinen 
purchases  made  firom  time  to  time  of  pig  iron,  puddled,  and 
manufactured  iron  would  give  most  desirable  fadlities  for  com- 
paring the  products  of  different  districts,  and  measuring  the 
general  progress  of  the  manufacture.  To  estimate  the  value  of 
such  a  collection  for  the  future  we  have  only  to  consider  how 
precious  to  us  now  would  be  such  an  illuatrated  history  of  tJie 
iron  trade  for  the  last  half  century. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  Exhibition  which  strikes  yerj 
forcibly  all  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  the  iron  trade. 
In  every  stall  where  the  materids  are  exhibited,  the  same 
high  class  tenacious  iron  is  displayed,  as  if  every  mainifiK>- 
turer  employed  the  same  quality ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  this  is  not 
the  material  of  the- district  to  which  the  contributor  belongs,  xuh* 
is  it  the  material  which  he  is  known  to  employ  in  his  ordinaiy 
operations.  This  tempts  us  to  qualify  our  assent  to  the  assertion 
we  so  ofben  hear  repeated,  that  the  traditions  of  the  old  iron  tnde 
are  really  forgotten.  It  would  seem  they  are  not  so  nsuch  for- 
gotten as  n^lected.  The  merit  of  tough  iron  is  still  as  nradi 
acknowledged  as  that  of  virtue,  and  with  as  little  practical  result. 
But  it  is  plain  that  every  one  wishes  to  take  credit  for  it ;  and 
to  this  we  beg  to  draw  the  reader's  attention. 

There  is  only  one  weak  point  in  our  iron  manufacture.  The 
constant  tendency  to  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity  is  a  disadvan- 
tage which  it  shares  with  every  o^er  manufacture  exposed  to 
the  high-pressure  system  of  competition.  Its  peculiar  difficulty 
is,  that  the  supply  of  the  best  materials,  or  of  the  materiids  best 
suited  to  certain  purposes,  is  limited,  and  in  fact  is  deficient  It 
is  to  supply  this  deficiency  that  the  attention  of  scientific  men, 
of  manufacturers,  and  ihe  Government  should  be  directed.  All 
writers  on  the  subject  admit  that  nrach  remains  to  be  done  by  a 
more  cordial  concert  between  practice  and  science.  There  are  phe- 
nomena which  the  manufacturer  has  verified,  but  which  sdence 
has  not  yet  explained.  There  are  many  important  discoveries  of 
science  which  the  manufisicturer  has  not  yet  turned  to  profit  The 
chemical  analysis  of  iron  has  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  which 
had  never  before  been  attempted,  and  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  correcting  the  defect  of  various  kinds  of  iron,  by 
eliminating  the  chemical  ingredients  that  injure  the  quality  of 
the  metaL     Many  new  and  ingenious  devices  have  been  invited 
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for  mproving  or  abridging  the  ultenor  prooeasee  of  the  ijdanu- 
fiMtnre*  But  raaaj  an  ingenious  project  that  promises  well  for 
fiitare  progress  is  of  little  present  use.  It  cannot  yet  be  made 
'  to  pay^'  and  for  onr  immediate  ui^ent  need  there  is  a  simpler 
remedy.  It  is  only  neoessaxy  that  each  district  possessed  of 
good  matmals  should  make  the  best  quality  those  materials 
allow  I  aad  to  effect  tlus  reform  nothing  more  is  needed  thun 
that  there  should  be  a  dearly  defined  demand  for  good  iron 
sufficiently  extensive  and  sufficiently  long  continued. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  discussion 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  Boards  to  ac- 
qnire  the  knowledge,  or  to  procure  the  quality  of  iron  that  they 
will  require,  unless,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  become  manufac- 
tuneiB.  But  since  this  point  was  first  mooted,  a  material  change 
has  taken  phioe  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  At  first  the  de- 
mand for  iron  or  iron*coated  ships  was  comparatively  small.  But 
now  it  is  dear  that  sooner  or  hvter,  whether  the  Admiralty  have 
professedly  admitted  the  necessity  or  not,  the  whole  navy  will  be 
armed  with  iron.  In  such  a  case  it  is  easy  to  prophesy,  that 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
tuni  manufacturer ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  jH^pare  itself  gradu- 
ally for  the  positbn  which  it  must  ultimatdy  occupy.  Without 
the  aid  of  the  vast  means  now  in  their  own  hands,  the  Govern- 
ment departments  wiU  be  unaUe  to  obtain  the  prodigious 
supplies  of  ship-building  materials  they  will  require ;  and  if  the 
magnificent  dockyards  and  arsenals  which  have  been  the  growth 
of  centuries  are  not  acconmiodated  to  the  new  requirements  of 
Ae  navy,  they  will  be  left  without  any  adequate  use.  The  same 
reasons  which  necessitated  the  creation  and  the  extension  of  these 
gigantic  establishments,  will  enforce  on  us  their  continuance, 
whatever  may  be  the  material  which  the  advance  of  civilisati<m 
prescribes  for  ships.  Whenever  an  English  king  built  for  him- 
self his  first  ship  of  war,  he  had  to  encounter  difficulties  which  in 
proportion  were  not  less  than  those  which  beset  the  naval 
department  now.  With  much  exertion  the  Admiralty  have 
gained  the  complete  command  of  their  own  manufacture  when 
the  material  was  wood :  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
acquire  the  same  mastery  over  iron.  The  difficulty  of  turning 
sailing  vessels  into  steam  boats,  which  has  been  successfully 
encountered,  is  not  much  less  than  that  of  substituting  iron 
ndes  for  wooden  walls.  Much,  no  doubt,  may,  and  ought  to  be 
done  in  private  yards ;  much  of  the  iron  work  required  must  be 
supplied  by  private  firms.  Nay,  more,  all  that  cf^  be  well  done 
oi4^t  to  be  done  in  this  way.  But  that  all  is  insufficient;  and 
the  Government  must  bring  its  own  vast  resources  to  co-operate. 
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To  repair,  to  refit,  to  mfdntaiD,  must  always  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  Govemment,  and  how  is  it  to  fulfil  this  task  unless  it  also 
possess  the  power  to  construct  ?    In  the  event  of  a  naval  action 
being  fought  within  reach  of  our  shores, — a  conflict  which  most 
be  extremely  damaging  to  both  the  fleets  engaged  in  it, — the 
future  command  of  the  Channel  would  belong  to  that  Foiiver 
which  has  the  means  of  refitting  and  repairing  iron  ships  with 
the  greatest  promptitude :  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
in  their  preparations   for  docking  large  vessels  the  French 
are  still  ahead  of  us.     Some  administrative  changes,  no  doubt, 
may  be  necessary ;   but  in  some  way  or  other,  the  Grovem- 
ment   must   secure  to   itself  the  supreme  control    over   the 
great  machinery  of  national  defence  and  of  English  greatness. 
The  navy  of  England  cannot  be  left  to  the  accidents  of  trade  and 
the  frauds  of  manufacture.     Whatever  present  difficulties  may 
be  (and  they  are  many  and  great),  there  can  be  no  question  wh«t 
must  be  the  ultimate  result.    The  American  Government  has 
officially  given  it  out,  as  the  result  of  its  own  experience,  that  it 
cannot  remain  dependent  on  the  private  dockyards.     It  is  about 
to  employ  the  vast  resources  of  an  unlimited  credit  in  establish- 
ing manufactures  for  the  supply  of  everything  that  can  be  needed 
for  the  construction  of  an  iron  navy ;  and  the  saving  which  will 
be  thus  efiected,  it  estimates  not  by  thousands,  but  by  millions. 
It  is  an  important  consideration  how  far  the  iron  that  can  be 
brought  against  us  by  rival  or  hostile  States  surpasses  in  quality 
that  with  which  we  can  oppose  it,  and  we  often  hear  it  vaguely 
hinted  that  foreign  iron,  and  especially  French  iron,  is  superior 
to  the  British.     Undoubtedly  very  beautiful  specimens  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  both  of  ores  and  of  manu- 
factured iron,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition ;  and  there  is  an 
article  in  the  Swedish  department  to  which  we  would  especially 
call  the  attention  of  the  naval  architect.     It  is  the  forepart  of  a 
paddle  steamer,  built  at  the  Motala  Works,  of  200  feet  in  length, 
which  struck  on  a  rock  when  going  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
knots  an  hour.     The  plates  are  bent  into  shapes  from  wluch  a 
landsman  would  in  vain  try  to  guess  their  original  form  and 
purpose,  but  they  are  without  a  fracture,  and  the  ship  arrived  in 
safety  at  Stockholm.     There  is  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  price  for  it,  and  in  the  first  instance  of  inspiring 
faith  in  Us  power  to  produce  it,  that  prevents  the  English  manu«- 
facturer  from  exhibiting  an  equal  quality  of  iron.     But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  iron,  excellent  as  it  is,  is  of  the  kind 
best  fitted  to,  resist  shot  at  high  velocities.      The  famous 
*  Bowling  'iron,  which  approaches  it  nearest  in  quality,  is  not, 
1  our  opinion,  the  fit  material  for  an  armour-plate.     *  It  is  not,* 
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says  Mr.  Fairbairn^  Uhe  iron  which  opposes  the  greatest 
'  resistance  to  a  tensile  strain^  or  to  compression^  that  is  most 
<  effective  to  resist  impact.  The  presence  of  a  small  percentage 
'of  carbon  causes  brittleness;  and  toughness,  combined  with 

*  tenacity,  are  the  qualities  required.'  JFor  this  resistance  the 
fibrous  English  iron  may  defy  competition.  In  the  quantity 
of  production  Great  Britain  is  without  a  rivaL  Ten  years  ago 
it  was  calculated  that  the  annual  make  of  the  country,  then 
about  3,000,000  tons,  equalled  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
put  together ;  and  now  Uiere  is  no  doubt  that  it  might  be  raised 
to  exceed  the  aggregate  make  of  the  world  by  half  as  much  again. 

If  we  are  beaten  by  foreign  countries,  it  will  be  by  our  own 
weapons.  English  managers  have  found  employment  abroad,  and 
have  carried  with  them  the  secrets  of  the  English  manufacture. 
England  exports  iron  in  large  quantities  to  foreign  countries ; 
and  if  their  armour-plates  are  superior  to  ours,  it  will  be  because 
oor  own  War  Departments  have  been  less  dexterous  than  their 
rivals  in  securing  to  themselves  the  best  produce  of  the  English 
manufacture.  That  foreign  iron  is  not  superior  to  ours,  and  that, 
above  all,  no  sufficient  quantity  of  it  is  to  be  procured,  is  proved 
by  the  orders  which  are  arriving  from  all  parts  for  armour-plates. 
But  fortunately  the  few  machines  for  rolling  and  hammering 
plates  which  at  present  exist  are  engaged  in  the  service  of  our 
own  Government. 

The  whole  of  the  disposable  amount  of  iron  best  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  defence  is  all  too  little  for  the  present  scale  of 
our  operations.  By  the  investigations  of  the'Iron-plate  Commis- 
rion,  the  Government  have  acquired  the  knowledge,  and  obtained 
the  sanction,  to  enable  them  to  act  with  decision.  The  Report 
of  the  Commission  is,  for  reasons  which  are  no  doubt  sufficient, 
to  be  kept  private.  But  the  main  fact  which  establishes  the 
quality  of  iron  best  fitted  to  resist  impact,  Mr.  Fairbaim  has 
communicated  in  his  interesting  lecture,  and  it  comprises  all  that 
the  public  in  general  are  interested  in  knowing. 

In  the  hopeful  anticipation  with  which  he  concludes  we  fully 
concur.     *  I  have  every  confidence,*  he  says,  *  that  the  skill  and 

*  energy  of  this  country  will  keep  us  in  advance  of  all  com- 
'petitors,  and  that  a  few  more  years  will  exhibit  to  the  world 

*  the  iron  navy  of  England,  as  of  old  with  its  wooden  walls, 

*  miconquerable  upon  every  sea.' 
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Abt.  YITL—The  Remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  Richard  Trench; 
being  Selections  from  her  Journals,  Letter s,  and  otlier  Papers. 
Edited  by  her  Son^  the  Dean  of  Westminster.  London :  1862. 

Tn  the  year  1772,  and  for  some  seren  years  afterwards,  the 
Episcopal  Palace  of  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  contained  two 
remarkable  inmates.  The  one  was  a  learned  and  picas  prelate, 
who  had  had  the  singular  fortune  of  engaging  and  retaining  tbe 
friendship  of  tbe  man  of  the  world  whose  name  is  the  symbcd 
of  the  worldliest,  without  in  the  ^ghtest  degree  impairing  tbe 
dignity  of  his  professional  offices,  or  soiling  the  simplicity  of  his 
Christian  character.  The  other  was  a  litde  girl  of  remarkaUe 
beauty  and  intelligence,  on  whose  fair  orphan  head  the  dd  mail 
poured  out  the  last  loye  of  a  life  which  had  been  cheered  and 
adorned  by  the  exertions  of  public  benevolence  and  the  inter- 
course of  domestic  affections.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  Philip  Chene- 
vix,  only  son  of  the  bishop,  had  married  Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Archdeacon  Gervais,  and  both  had  passed  away  witiiin  a 
twelvemonth,  leaving  their  child  under  the  devoted,  but  inap^ 
propriate,  guardianship  of  the  aged  ecclesiastic  His  selection 
of  attendants  and  instructors  for  her  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  transmitted  to  later  life  the  painful  recollection  of  her 
early  sufferings,  consoled  by  the  consciousness  that  the  strange 
self-control,  which  is  not  unfrequent  in  superior  children,  had 
withheld  those  complaints  and  remonstrances,  which  would  hare 
harassed  the  failing  senses  and  declining  energies  of  her  grand- 
father. Although  he  probably  took  little  part  in  the  practical 
business  of  her  education,  yet"  the  influence  of  his  large,  chari- 
table, and  gentle  nature  seems  to  have  fallen  with  an  endnrim 
force  on  the  lonely  girlhood  which  was  deprived  of  its  natnial 
sympathies  and  resources.     In  her  own  words : — 

'His love  forjiterature  tinctured  perhaps  too  strongly  the  system 
he  formed  for  my  education.  He  condemned  ornamental  accomplish- 
ments, lest  they  should  seduce  me  from  severer  studies  ;  and  in- 
sensibly books  became  my  business  and  my  only  pleasure.  At  seven 
years  old,  after  reading  RoUin  as  a  task,  I  turned  to  Sfaakspeare  and 
MoK^re  as  an  amusement ;  and  though  debarred  from  most  of  the 
enjoyments  of  my  age,  was  happy  while  in  my  grandfather's  preseaoo. 
When  absent  from  him,  I  longed  for  young  companions,  unrestrained 
exercise,  childish  sports,  and  fresh  air ;  for  I  was  deprived  of  all 
these  from  an  excess  of  care  and  apprehension  for  my  health.  Mj 
grandfather's  having  survived  all  his  children  and  grandchildren, 
rendered  him  so  timid  with  regard  to  my  preservation,  that  his  good 
understanding  in  this  single  instance  had  not  fair  play ;  and  I  was 
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brongbt  op  with  so  mack  dalicacj  that  nothing  but  naturally  a 
strong  constitution  and  uncommon  high  spirits  could  have  saved  mj 
life.  I  was  thus  bred  up  in  ignorance  of  aU  modem  accomplishments 
—no  music,  no  drawing,  no  needlework,  except  occasionallj  for  the 
poor;  no  dancing,  except  the  "sweet  austere  composure"  of  the 
minuet,  which  was  admitted  as  favourable  to  grace  and  deportment. 

'  Mj  grandfather,  called  to  his  rest  and  his  reward  while  I  was  yet 
a  child,  left  an  impression  of  love  and  reverence  never  to  be  erased 
from  the  bearta  of  those  who  witnessed  the  daily  beauty  of  his  life  ; 
least  of  all  from  mine ;  and  perhaps  I  owe  to  the  strength  of  this 
first  attachment  a  tenderness  for  declining  age,  a  power  of  under- 
standing its  language,  and  a  pleasure  in  anticipating  its  wants  and 
wishes,  which  have  accompanied  me  through  life.'     (P.  12.) 

The  relation  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  between 
Loid  Chesterfield  and  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  may  deserve 
a  moment's  notice.  It  was  at  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Searborongh  that  Dr.  Cbenevix  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  the 
Embassy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  General  in  1728 ;  a  post 
which  of  itself  meant  little^  but  which  brought  him  into  daily 
contact  with  the  great  politician.  It  may  be  that  neither  had 
as  yet  met  with  a  man  so  different  to  himself  in  whom  he  found 
so  modi  to  honour  and  to  esteem.  In  the  affectionate  dis- 
position that  underlaid  a  cynical  view  of  life^  in  the  unvarying 
good  sense  that  checked  idl  excess  of  opinion  or  sentiment^  in 
the  mamtenaziee  of  high  urns  and  just  perceptions  through  the 
experiments  of  pleasure  and  a  systematised  frivolity,  the 
cieigyman  may  have  understood  the  philosopher  where  he 
only  expected  to  find  the  voluptuary.  On  the  other  htmd, 
where  Lord  Chesterfield  at  the  most  looked  for  an  accom- 
plished and  pliant  eccle^astic^  it  may  have  been  to  him 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  have  discovered  a  mind  that  could 
appreciate  his  own  talents  and  graces^  and  enter  freely  into  his 
political  and  religious  speculations  without  in  any  degree 
rdinquishing  the  stricter  standard  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
pnctice  that  was  all-sufficient  for  its  own  spiritual  and  moral 
Ufe.  However  this  may  be,  the  friendship  ivhich  then  began 
endured  till  death. 

Dr.  Chenevix's  elevation  to  the  Irish  Bench  was  the  first 
(femand  made  by  Lord  Chesterfield  on  his  acceptance  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy;  and  when  Ae  King,  who  had  been  pre- 
judiced against  bun  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  as  a  client  of  Lord 
Searborough's^  objected  to  the  nomination,  Lord  Chesterfield 
made  it  clear  in  a  word  that  his  friend's  appointment  and  his  own 
must  go  together.  Dr.  Cbenevix  died  in  the  see  of  Waterford, 
baving  refiised  to  be  translated  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Dublin, 
on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  leave  his  spiritual  children. 
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Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  him  fonn  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  last  volume  of  his  correspondence.  They  indicate  « 
sincere  and  respectful  friendship,  but  at  the  same  time  wear  an 
air  of  philosophic  patronage  that  is  very  characteristic  Ho  is 
not  the  least  displeased  at  some  religious  counsel  which  the 
Bishop  proffered ; '  indeed^  I  expected  it  both  from  your  afiec- 
'  tion  and  your  character :  those  reflections  are  never  improper, 
'  though  too  often  unwelcome,  and  consequently  useless  in  youth; 

*  but  I  am  now  come  to  a  time  of  life  both  to  make  and  receive 

*  them  with  satisfaction,  and  therefore  I  hope  with  utility.'  And 
he  proceeds  to  congratulate  his  friend  on  being  the  only  mao 
he  nas  ever  known  who,  *  without  compliment,'  is  not  the  worse 
for  having  been  made  a  bishop.  There  is  throughout  a  sort  of 
determination  to  keep  up  his  intellectual  dignity  while^  totter- 
'  ing  on  the  brink  of  this  world  and  with  his  thoughts  employed 
'  about  the  other ; '  although  in  a  later  letter  he  speaks  of  himmlf 
as  '  hobbling  on  to  my  journey's  end,  which  I  think  I  am  not 
'  afraid  of,  but  will  not  answer  for  myself  when  the  object  draws 
'  very  near  and  is  very  sure.     That  moment  is  at  least  a  very 

*  respectable  one,  let  people  who  boast  of  not  fearing  it  say 
'  what  they  please.'  The  last  letter  published,  and  probably  the 
last  written,  is  one  of  condolence  to  the  Bishop  on  the  death  ctf 
his  only  son.  He  writes : — '  When  your  son  was  with  me  here 
'just  before  he  embarked  for  France,  I  plainly  saw  that  his 

*  consumption  was  too  far  gone  to  leave  the  least  hopes  of  a  core ; 
'and  if  he  had  dragged  on  this  wretched  life  some  few  years 

*  longer,  that  life  could  have  been  but  trouble  and  sorrow  to  you 

*  both.     This  consideration  alone  should  mitigate  your  grief,  and 

*  the  care  of  your  grandson  will  be  a  proper  avocation  fnwn  it.* 
There  was  no  grandson  —  it  was  the  little  granddaughter,  whoa> 
we  now  present  to  our  readers. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  girlhood  of  Melusina  Chenevix 
was  spent  under  the  care  of  several  relations,  leaving  no  very 
agreeable  reminiscence  except  one  year  of  residence  with  Lady 
Lifford,  where  she  experienced  for  the  first  time  those  delights 
of  companionship  which  revealed  to  her  the  intensity  of  her 
social  temperament.  'How  delightful  was  it  to  me  to  find 
'  myself  caressed,  applauded! '  There  is  the  future  woman  in 
this  ingenuous  confession.  She  was  accustomed  in  after-life  to 
speak  of  her  education  as  having  been  much  neglected;  bat 
this  must  have  been  in  reference  to  an  unusually  high  ideal,  for 
she  had  some  acquaintance  with  Latin,  and  became  a  mistress 
of  the  French  language,  such  as  in  those  days  of  unfrequent 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  must  have  been  rare.  She 
also  laid  the  foundation  of  her  choice  and  ready  diction  iu 
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a  real  familiarity  with  the  best  EDglish  writers.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  was  married  to  Colonel  St  George,  an  Irishman  of 
fashion  and  great  personal  attractions,  and  she  entered  with  full 
zest  into  a  society,  which,  if  frivolous,  was  thoroughly  .festive, 
and  whejre  the  levity  was  at  any  rate  palliated  by  the  natural 
hilarity  of  the  Irish  nature,  and  by  that  genuine  taste  for  social 
pleasures  which  elevates  them  into  an  exercise  of  wit  and 
sympathy.  Young  as  she  was,  her  opinions  must  have  already 
attwied  some  notoriety,  for  she  alludes  to  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  certain  gay  ladies,  who,  thinking  they  had  earned  her 
criticism,  opened  a  sealed  letter  of  hers,  and  being  unable  to 
keep  the  secret  of  their  treacherous  curiosity  became  the  subject 
even  of  public  reproof — an  incident  not  unworthy  of  those 
excellent  representations  of  national  manners,  the  early  novels 
of  Lady  Morgan. 

Whether  the  continuance  of  such  an  existence  would  have 
produced  the  deterioriating  effects  that  our  fair  journalist  pre- 
flupposes,  it  is  useless  to  inquire,  for  the  pleasant  dream  was 
soon  dissipated  by  the  declining  health  of  her  husband,  and 
flome  embarrassments  in  family  a&irs.  He  twice  tried  in  viun 
the  resource  of  a  foreign  climate,  and  died  at  Lisbon,  leaving 
his  young  widow  with  nn  only  child  to  trace  her  own  path 
through  die  world. 

After  expressing  with  an  imaginative  pathos  the  misery  of 
her  bereavement,  wie  proceeds : — 

*The  day  which  completed  my  two-and*twentieth  year  found  my 
mind  in  this  disordered  state,  and  saw  the  remains  of  my  husband 
placed  on  shipboard  to  be  deposited  at  Athlone  in  the  tomb  of  bis 
ancestors.  I  soon  followed  those  precious  relics.  The  scene  of  my 
misfortune  was  hateful  to  me.  The  spring  was  advancing  with 
charms  of  which  a  more  northern  climate  had  given  me  no  idea; 
bot  I  saw  with  displeasure  beauties  he  could  not  enjoy,  and  lon^^ed  to 
remove,  as  if  I  hoped  to  fly  from  grief.  In  vain  did  the  Warres 
intreat  me  to  pass  the  summer  with  them,  and  promise  they  would 
themselves  conduct  me  to  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn. 
Without  motive  or  object,  without  even  a  home  to  return  to,  I  felt  a 
vague  desire  of  wandering,  and  I  sailed  for  Dublin  about  a  month 
afler  my  misfortune.  As  I  crossed  the  bar,  which  half  a  year  before 
I  had  passed  with  the  gayest  and  most  lively  hopes,  the  large  waves 
rolled  solemnly  towards  the  vessel,  and  I  often  wished  it  were  possible 
that  one  of  them  might  receive  me  into  its  dark  bosom  and  all  my 
inquietudes. 

*  Contrary  winds  forced  our  vessel  to  take  shelter  in  Cork  harbour. 
There  I  landed,  and  was  taken  to  an  inn,  and  was  put  to  bed  more 
dead  than  alive.  Next  morning  I  arose  to  pursue  my  journey  to 
Dublin,  as  rest  was  hateful  to  me.  I  longed  to  be  with  Mr.  St. 
George's  nearest  relations  and  dearest  friends.    A  magazine  lay  on 
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the  table ;  I  took  it  up,  and  mechonicallj  turned  towards  tlie  Deathi. 
There  my  grandfather's  name  was  the  first  I  saw.  At  anj  time 
natore  must  have  spoken  to  the  heart  oT  a  child  thos  shocked  wiA 
the  intelligence  of  a  parent's  loss ;  but  in  my  position  the  incident 
was  doubly  af^ting.'    (P.  19.) 

Youths  sympathy,  and  a  cheerful  temperament  in  due  time 
bad  their  natural  effects,  and  within  two  years  we  find  Mob. 
St.  George  established  in  England  in  good  society,  and  evidently 
producing  a  very  agreeable  impression.  There  is  a  little  entiy 
in  her  Journal  of  1798,  the  truth  of  which  many  persons  will 
still  recognise: — 

<  Sqd.  \6th, — ^Dined  at  Lord  Palmerston's*  Broadlands  is  vny 
beautiful,  both  from  Nature  and  from  Art ;  to  the  latter  it  is  moit 
indebted.  The  river  winds  just  before  the  house,  and  the  trees  sie 
luxuriant  and  well  grouped,  but  its  distinguishing  feature  is  a  sgwm 
of  rich  unsullied  verdure  which  I  have  never  seen  before.' 

Agiun,  when  she  returns  to  town : — 

*  Dee.  3. — ^Went  with  Lord  and  Lady  Yarmouth  to  a  private  box,  to 
see  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Isabella  and  Blue  Beard.  I  think  Mrs.  Siddons 
is  less  various  than  formerly,  and  is  so  perpetually  in  paroxysms  of 
agony  that  she  wears  out  their  effect  She  does  not  reserve  lier 
great  guns,  as  Melantiusc  alls  them,  for  critical  situations,  but  firoB 
them  off  as  minute  guns,  without  any  discrimination.'    (P.^27.) 

'  Dec.  4. — Dined  at  the  Duke  of  Qaeensberry's.  He  is  very  ill— his 
a  violent  cough,  but  vyill  eat  an  immense  dinner,  and  then  complaioB 
of  a  digesHon  penible,  Sheridan's  translation  of  the  ^' Death  of  Bolls," 
under  the  name  of ''  Pizarro,"  has  brought  him  5000/.  (?)  per  week  for 
five  weeks.  The  sentiments  of  lo3ralty  uttered  by  BoUa  are  supposed 
to  have  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  on  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's 
asking  why  the  stocks  had  fallen,  a  stockjobber  replied,  *'  Because  tt 
Drury  Lane  they  have  left  off  acting  *  Pizarro.' " '    (P.  28.) 

She  soon,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  what  Madame  de  Stiel 
expresses  as  Ma  monotonie  qui  fatigue  Tesprit  dans  le  grand 
^monde.' 

^  Dec.  17. — ^I  have  been,  and  still  am,  confused  by  a  violent  fever- 
ish cold.  The  solitude  of  my  apartment  is  not  disagreeable  to  me, 
but  tranquillity  and  reflection  strengthen  my  desire  of  living  in  the 
country,  because  I  think  I  could  there  adopt  a  consistent  plan  of 
doing  good»  and  see  its  effects.  In  town  one  may  be  of  use  in  a 
desultory  way,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  or  with  the  same  pleasnre. 
One  is  divided  from  the  objects  one  serves.  Those  times  are  past 
when  everything  I  saw,  every  person  I  met,  every  employment  I 
engaged  in,  amused,  improved,  or  interested  me.  I  no  longer  study 
character  and  seek  friends ;  an  indifference  is  creeping  over  me.  1 
was  made  for  a  better  life.'     (Pp.  28,  29.) 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  sight  of  some  letters  of  about 
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tiiis  date  which  we  believe  will  appear  in  another  edition^  and 
we  give  two  extracts,  one  relatbg  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
tiie  other  to  a  lady  who  coaceived  herself  to  be  no  less  royal  in 
the  realm  of  literature. 

*  Feb.  32.  1797. 
'Know  also  -that  I  hare  epent  four  and  twenty  hours  with  Miss 
Coward,  to  whom  I  brought  a  letter  from  Llangollen,  and  I  vote  her 
the  femide  of  greatest  powers  of  mind  with  whom  I  ever  conversed. 
Her  superiority  so  completely  awed  me,  that  I  was  not  quite  at  ease,  and 
of  conrse  lost  some  even  of  my  natural  mental  advantages.  She  does 
not  "  bear  her  faculties  very  meekly,"  for  there  is  a  lofty  swell  in  her 
language  that  makes  us  around  her  appear  like  the  confidantes  in 
white  linen,  though  to  do  her  justice,  this  is  only  on  suitable  and 
serious  subjects.  You  are  not  to  judge  of  her  solely  by  her  poetry. 
Her  talents  for  criticism,  her  prose,  for  I  have  seen  several  of  her 
letters,  and  her  conversation,  are  all  infinitely  beyond  her  verses. 
She  is  fifty  •four,  but  appears  younger  ;  has  a  large  person,  a  stoop, 
and- walks  with  difficulty  from. the  effects  of  an  accident  in  her  three 
and  twentieth  year*  Her  dress  is  rather  showy  than  simple,  but 
perfectly  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  fashion.  Her  hair 
is  auburn,  eyes  of  a  most  brilliant  hue,  neither  blue  nor  black,  but  a 
fine  warm  painters  brown;  they  have  great  fire  and  expression. 
Her  countenance  is  in  general  highly  animated,  her  complexion  fair 
aad  florid.  She  has  been  the  most  flattered  woman  I  suppose  in  the 
world,  and  seems  queen  of  Lichfield.'    (MS.) 

'July  a^r.  1799. 

*1  went  widi  Lady  Bnekmgham  to  the  opera,  and  the  Prince  was 
▼ery  gracious  in  the  coflee  room.  She  then  insisted  on  presenting 
me  to  Mrs.  Sturt,  and  took  me  there.  Mrs.  Start,  who  last  year 
affected  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  add  to  her  list  of  female  ac- 
quaintance, was  now  all  civility — such  is  the  force  of  a  respectable 
chaperone.  The  Prince  was  there  also ;  talked  a  vast  deal  to  me, 
and  returned  twice  to  resume  the  conversation.  He  pressed  me  to 
go  to  Brighthelmstone.  I  said  I  hated  a  place  without  wood.  "  Yes, 
but  it  has  every  other  perfection,  and  after  all,  one  has  seen  so  many 
trees  !  *'  He  spoke  of  the  Llangollen  ladies^  and  said,  such  a  party 
must  be  composed  of  either  two  men  or  two  women,  for  no  pair  of 
friends  or  lovers  of  different  sexes  could  hjive  existed  together  so 
many  weeks  without  being  tired  of  each  other.  I  mention  this  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  absurd  importance  attached  to  every  word  of 
his — you  know 'tis  what  everybody  says,  though  perhaps  no  one 
thinks ;  yet  a  person  who  overheard  came  up  and  said  to  me,  "  I 
thought  he  was  tired  of  Lady  Jersey  before ;  but  I  am  sure  of  it 
from  his  speech.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  so  marked  ?**  The 
Prince's  civility  ridiculously  tickled  the  civility  of  others ;  and  Mrs. 
Sturt  followed  me  to  the  door,  pressing  me  to  supper,  as  if  I  was  her 
dearest  friend ;  but  we  went  away  about  one.'    (MS.) 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year^  she  undertook  what  at  that 
time  really  must  haye  been  an  undertaking  for  a  solitary  lady^ 
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n  journey  to  the  principal  cities  in  Germany,  the  diary  of  which 
was  printed  last  year  for  private  circulation,  and  exdted  00 
much  attention  and  interest  as  to  have  produced  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  volume. 

We  at  once  meet  with  familiar  names :  she  is  conrigned  to 
the  care  of  young  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  the  banker  at  Yar- 
mouth, by  his  London  partners,  who  conceived  her  to  be  a 
decrepit  elderly  lady  travelling  alone  for  her  health,  and  she 
describes  the  expression  of  his  surprise  as  '  conceived  in  a  very 
'good  strain  of  flattery.'  On  her  arrival  at  Hamburgh^  she  is 
immediately  visited  by  Baron  Breteuil,  the  noted  diplomatist  of 
Louis  Quinze,  and  at  his  house  she  meets  'Lady  Edward 
'  Fitzgerald  and  her  lovely  little  daughter,  whose  eyes  and 
'eyelashes  are  celestial.'  She  arrived  at  Hanover  early  in 
November ;  and  in  a  few  days  Prince  Adolphus,  then  acting 
there  as  B^ent,  called  upon  her,  and  appointed  a  lady  to  take 
her  the  round  of  the  Court,  and  introduce  her  to  the  wife  of 
Marshal  Walmoden,  son  of  George  IL,  who  occupied  a  semi- 
royal  position.  Here  is  the  portrait,  in  his  youth,  of  the  Prinoe 
whose  genial  and  green  old  age  as  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  still 
dear  to  the  memory  of  the  people  of  England: — 

'  His  exterior  is  highly  prepossessing.  He  [is  extremely  hand- 
some, tall,  and  finely  formed.  His  complexion  fair,  yet  manly ;  hii 
features  regular,  yet  expressive.  His  manners  bear  that  stamp  of 
real  goodness,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  no  other  charm  replace; 
and  though  he  presents  himself  with  scdtable  dignity,  his  addreai 
immediately  inspires  ease  and  confidence.  His  conversation  is 
fluent,  various,  and  entertaining.'    (P.  37.) 

She  adds :  '  He  cannot  speak  of  his  father  without  tears  in 
'  his  eyes.  He  rises  at  six,  and  takes  fbur  lessons  daily  in  study 
'  and  science.'  The  Irish  stranger  clearly  made  a  sensation,  and 
we  may  not  uncharitably  suppose  that  the  agreeable  variety  of 
the  presence  of  such  a  person  in  an  uneventful  society  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  extreme  good-nature  of  the 
Hanoverian  ladies,  who  evinced  no  sign  of  displeasure  at  the 
Prince's  continued  favours.  In  truth,  although  the  Dean  has 
modestly  refrained  from  telling  the  story,  the  charming  widow 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  Prince,  that  nothing  but 
the  stern  provisions  of  the  Boyal  Marriage  Act  debarred  her 
from  an  alliance  of  the  highest  rank.  A  correspondence 
ensued ;  and  it  was  only  upon  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Mis. 
St  George  with  Mr.  Trench,  that  the  Duke  returned  her 
letters  and  her  portrait  by  the  hands  of  Lady  Carysfort,  inti- 
mating with  great  delicacy  that  he  thought  he  had  no  longer 
the  right  to  keep  them.     At  Brunswick  Mrs.  St.  George  was 
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presented  to  the  Dowager  Duchess,  who  distinotly  remembered 
her  grandfather,  George  the  First,  and  who  *  appeared  a  model 

*  of  agreeable  old  age  turned  in  ivory,  a  softened  resemblance 

*  of  her  brother  Frederic  the  Great.'  The  lively  old  lady  re- 
marked, '  Yous  n'aimez  pas  beaucoup  en  Angleterre  le  Koi  de 

*  Prusse;'  *I  frankly  owned  to  her  we  did  not.'  *But,'  said 
die, '  il  n'est  pas  assez  ricbe  pour  faire  face  aux  d^penses  d'une 
'  guerre  contre  les  Francois  et  d'ailleurs  il  ne  pourrait  pas  s'unir 
'  avec  I'Empereur.     Les  Fran9oi8  ont  bien  voulu  lui  donner 

*  Hanovre,  mais  il  I'a  refus^.'  She  expressed  great  regret  at 
not  having  learned  English,  saying, '  she  much  preferred  Pope 
« to  Volt^e.' 

In  the  days  of  universal  politics  in  which  we  live,  we  can 
hardly  comprehend  how  this  and  two  or  three  other  allusions 
are  all  that  this  wise  and  witty  woman  gathers  up  and  thinks 
noteworthy  with  relation  to  the  tremendous  contest  then 
actually  in  progress  between  the  French  Bepublic,  with  its 
great  '  child  and  champion  of  Revolution,'  and  the  constituted 
order  of  Europe.  How  thick  the  cloud  was  gathering  which 
was  to  reduce  these  German  Courts  and  peoples  into  vassalage 
to  a  power  which  they  had  abhorred  and  contemned ;  and  yet 
here  we  merely  see  the  hereditary  Prince,  the  '  Black  Bruns- 

*  wicker,'  as  making  foolish  love  to  the  attractive  traveller,  who 
receives  his  attentions  with  a  playful  malice  I 

She  renuuned  a  short  lime  at  Berlin,  where  she  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  another  member  of 
our  Boyal  Family,  whom  she  thus  describes :  — 

'  Ten  P.M. — I  have  just  had  a  visit  of  two  hours  from  Prince 
Augustus.  He  is  taller  and  larger  than  Prince  Adolphus,  and  much 
resembles  the  Prince  of  Wales.  His  hair  is  too  scientifically  and 
fitodionsly  dressed  to  be  very  becoming,  but  on  the  whole  his  exterior 
is  to  be  admired.  He  appears  to  have  a  fund  of  conversation  and 
great  fluency.  His  vanity  is  so  undisguised  that  it  wears  the  form 
of  frankness,  and  therefore  gives  no  disgust.  I  mentioned  to  him 
that  I  had  heard  of  his  excellence  in  singing,  and  he  agreed  that  he 
possessed  it  without  the  least  hesitation,  adding,  "  I  had  the  most 
wonderful  voice  that  ever  was  heard — three  octaves — and  I  do  un- 
derstand music.  I  practised  eight  hours  a  day  in  Italy.  One  may 
boast  of  a  voice,  as  it  is  a  gift  of  nature."  Yet  his  vanity  is  so 
blended  with  civility  and  a  desire  to  please,  that  I  defy  any  person 
with  a  good  heart  to  dislike  it'  (P.  15.) 

Her  residence  at  Vienna  lasted  many  months,  and  afforded 
her  much  matter  for  observation  on  men  and  manners.  She 
was  pleased  with  the  cheapness,  the  air  of  calm  and  dignified 
existence  under  a  mild  but  vigilant  police,  and  the  absence  of 
all  importunity  and  servility.     There  was  an  universal  appear- 
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ance  of  goodnature.  On  the  other  band,  ladies  dressed  wiihmit 
taste  in  gaudy  and  ill-assorted  colours;  th^ young  men  danesd 
and  rode,  and  had  scarcely  any  beauty.  Pcditical  discusaon, 
she  somewhat  vaguely  remarks,  is  forbidden  ^by  the  laws, 
'  which  are  exactly  obeyed ; '  frequent  regrets  for  the  loss  of 
Joseph  IL  are  the  only  expressions  of  the.  kind  that  evet 
escape,  and  then  he  is  said  to  have  been  so  ardent  in  has  deeue 
to  faire  le  bien  that  he  did  not  give  himself  leisare  to  le  bia 
/aire ;  the  nobility  did  not  disdfdn  any  branch  of  commerce  or 
mercantile  speculation,  not  even  usury,  selling  their  wine^a 
florin's  worth  at  a  time,  and  single  trees  out  of  their  gazdeai; 
scandal  was  totally  unknown,  the  main  object  of  it  among 
women  not  carrying  the  slightest  disgrace,  and  beingalways 
spoken  of  without  censure  and  exaggeration;  an  imifoBBly 
virtuous  life,  however,  did  recdv«  some  conunendation.  Hie 
only  allusion,  to  art  or  litezature  is  a  visit  to  the.  painter 
Fuger,  an  enthusiast  who  illustrated  Elopstoek,  and  who 
thrust  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Messiah  into  h^  hands, 
exclaiming,  ^  Lisez,  lisez,  cela  vous  toumera  la  t^te  et  vmis 
^  ^auffera  le  sang.'  We  should  have  rather  regarded  it  as  an 
intellectual  febrifuge.  Classical  knowledge  was*  not  thought 
essential  to  education,  and  reading  was  scaroely  considered  as 
an  ordinary  occupation  or  amusement.  Our  ambassador,  Lord 
Minto,  lived  very  much  to  himself;  she  says>  ^he  is  very 

*  pleasing  when  he  does  conv^se^  but,  like  a  ghost)  will  rarely 

*  speak  till  spoken  to,. unless  to  his  naost  intimate  frienda'  He 
seems  to  have  carried  his  absence  of  mind  to  the  extent  of  for- 
getting his  appointments  with  the  Emperor,  and,  of  going  out 
when  he  had  invited  parties  to  dinner;  and  she  cites,  ^  aj^died 
to  him,  a  phrase  which,  however,  is  of  older  date,  ^  il  se  feia 
'  presenter  quelque  jour  diez  luL'  All  this  time  Morean  w 
crossmg  the  Rhine,  conquering  at  Engen,  at  Moskiroh,  at*  Bi* 
brach ;  Nice  had  suirend^red  to  Melas ;  Buonaparte  scsding  Ae 
Great  8t.  Bernard,  entering  Milan,  and  by  the  battle  of  Marengo 
winning  Genoa  and  all  the  fortresses  of  Piedmont  and  Liombardy. 
And  around  Vienna  there  were  women  only  in  the  fields,  and  not 
a  piece  of  gold  coin  seen  by  our  traveller  during  her  four  months' 
sojourn.  No  wonder  that  the  people  ardently  desired  peace,  ua* 
conscious  through  how  numy  more  suffisrings  and  sacrifices  it 
was  to  be  permanently  attained. 

Passing  on  to  Dresden  in  the  autumn,  she  was  cordially 
received  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Elliot,  whom  she  found  *  won* 
^  derfuUy  amusing ; '  *  his  wit,  his  humour,  his  discontent,  to 

*  spleen,  his  happy  choice  of  words,  his  rapid  flow  of  ideas^  and 

*  his  disposition  to  playful  satire,  make  one  always  long,  to  write 
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*  sivDrt-hand  and  preserve  his  conversation.'  At'  his  house  she 
met  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  the  description  of  whose  merits 
aoid  foibles  will  be  recognised  by  many  as  a  faithful  picture  of 
seenes  and  persons  that  are  stiU  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our 
time.  But  the  great  event  was  the  arrival  of  the  Conqueror  of 
tiie  Nile^  aooompanied  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
timr  auto-biographical  friend,  Miss^  Cornelia  Knight.  Mrs. 
St.  George's  judgment  of  the  personages  and  incidents  of  this 
visit  has  already  called  forth  some  painful  exclamations  from 
the  family  of  the  hero,  who  have  asked  whether  such  extrava- 
gances could  possibly  have  occurred  ?  Upon  this  point  we  do 
not  think  the  distinction  has  been  properly  drawn,  between 
what  ^  gives  as  the  result  of  her  personal  observation  and 
wfaat  slie  received  through  the  playful  but  caustic  criticisms  of 
Mr.  £niot»'  That'  Lord  Nelson  was  a  little  man  without  any 
dignity,  that  Lady  Hamilton  had  absolute  possession  of  him, 
that  her  beauty  was  of  a  coarse  and  colossal  character,  and  her 
m&vements  in  common  life  ungraceful,  that  Sir  William  never 
spoke  but  to  applaud  his  wife,  that  Miss  Knight  wrote,  ^  Bri- 

*  tannia's  leader  gives  tiie  dread  command,'  and  other  bombastic 
strains,  which  were  sung  after  dinner  by  Lady  Hamilton  and 
dioniflsed  by  Ihe  hero  himself,  with  ^  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !'  and  the 
$uperrmeulwmf^9 — we  believe  to  be  accurately  true.  That  Lord 
Nelson  proposed  bumpers  to  the  Queen  of  Naples,  adding, '  She 

*  i»  my  Queen,  she  is  Queen  to  the  back-bone ;'  and  that  Lady 
Hamilton  said^  '  She  had  mudi  rather  have  half  Sir  William's 
'  pension  than  be  received  by  our  Queen,'  there  cannot  be  the 
sfagbtest  reason  to  doubt.  But  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
exaggeration  in  Lord  Nelson  having  said,  with  regard  to  her 
reception  by  the  Elector,  ^  Sir,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  of  that 
'  sort.  Lady  Hamilton  will  knock  the  Bleetor  down,'  or  in  Sir 
William's  having  performed  feats  of  activity,  *  hopping  round  the 

*  room  on  his  back-bone,  his  arms,  legs,  star  and  ribbon  all  fljrii^ 
about  in  the  air,'  or  in  the  scene  on  board  the  frigate  at  Ham- 

buigb,  when  ^  there  was  an  end  of  the  fine  arts  ^nd  attitudes,' 
and  ^  Lady  Hamilton  began  bawling  for  an  Irish  stew,  and  her 
'  old  mother  set  about  washing  the  potatoes,'  Mr.  ElHot  being 
evidently  much  disgusted  with  the  whole  party,  and  with  the 
ridicule  they  cast  on  the  English  glory  and  the  English  name. 

^  Mrs.  St.  George  misapprehends  this  ancient  ceremony,  which 
ste  says  she  had  never  heard  of  or  seen  before.  It  is  not  merely  ^a 
'bumper  with  a  last  drop  on  the  nail,'  but  the  ring  of  the  nail  of  each 
guest  on  the  inside  of  his  glass,  to  show  that  it  is  empty,  and  ready 
to  do  duty  again. 
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We  know,  from  other  sources,  that  he  used  to  speak  of  Lord 
Nelson's  mixture  of  sheepishness  and  vanity  as  something  in- 
credible; and  two  distinguished  ladies  still  remember  their 
childish  terror  when  they  were  there  fiercely  handled  by  Lady 
Hamilton  in  the  character  of  Medea.  Let  any  reader  of  Lord 
Nelson's  Memoirs  turn  to  that  astonishing  piece  of  laudatoiy 
doggrel  which  he  indited  to  himself  in  his  ^  angel's  name,'  dated 

*  nine  o'clock  at  night,  after  a  hard-fought  battle,'  that  battle 
being  the  memorable  battle  of  Copenluigen,  won  by  his  AjU 
and  genius,  and  in  which  he  exhibited  a  curious  ^are  of  the 
national  dignity  in  continuing  the  contest  till  he  could  formally 
seal  the  letter  containing  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation,— and  then  ask  hunself  whether  anything  here  related  is 
more  incongruous  in  the  moral  composition  of  that  angular 
man.  It  is  with  historical  characters,  less  perfect  than  th^  of 
Agricola,  that  we  often  feel  the  opportuneness  "of  the  fatal  blow 
which  removes  them  from  the  frailties  and  inconsistencies  of 
our  meaner  nature,  and  purifies,  while  it  consecrates,  the  great- 
ness of  their  name. 

Mrs.  St.  George  returned  to  Berlin,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Elliot's  discouraging  remarks.  *  The  King  is  a  fool,'  he  siud,  *  and 
^  the  Queen  a  doll.   The  Berlin  people  are  false  and  unprincipled. 

*  You  will  lose  a  winter,  and  probably  repent  your  journey.' 
She  seems,  however,  to  have  been  well  entertained,  and  to 
have  lived  with  some  notable  people,  although  Berlin  reminded 
her  of  a  provincial  town  with  a  large  garrison,  and  manners 
pretty  much  on  a  par  with  its  morals.  '  The  women  are  bami 
'  to  a  degree,  and  do  not  even  possess  ornamental  accomplish- 

*  ments.  I  forgive  this,  as  a  consequence  of  their  bad  education, 
^  but  I  cannot  excuse  their  failure  in  dress  and  dancing,  which 

*  are  the  study  of  their  lives.'  She  was  duly  impressed  by 
Frederic  von  Gentz,  just  rising  into  importance  in  the  Prusoan 
service. 

^  He  strikes  ine  as  possessing  more  energy  than  any  man  I  had 
ever  seen.  His  head  seems  to  be  organised  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner^  and  his  conversation  bears  the  stamp  of  real  genius.  He  is  one 
of  those  who  seem  to  impart  a  portion  of  their  own  endowments;  for 
you  feel  your  mind  elevated  while  in  his  society.  In  argument  he  i* 
irresistible ;  but  it  seems  to  be  from  fair  and  honest  force,  unassisted 
by  trick  or  artifice.  His  voice  rises,  and  his  eye  kindles,  yet  his 
warmth  never  becomes  displeasing,  nor  degenerates  into  either  rio* 
lence  or  sharpness.  In  his  writings  he  proposes  Barke  for  hb  model, 
and  walks  boldly  beside  him,  for  we  cannot  say  he  is  a  copyist,  though 
a  successful  imitator.'    (P.  121.) 

This  allusi^"  *^  "R'^rke  is  interesting,  for  it  has  always  seemed 
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to  hb  that  it  was  in  the  triamvirate  of  Barke,  Gentz,  and  De 
Mustre  that  the  French  Keyolution  found  its  most  formidable 
and  characteristic  opponents,  in  the  separate  aspects  of  politics^ 
philosophy,  and  religion.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  our 
clerical  editor  to  have  revived  the  recollection  of  what  the  vete- 
ran statesman  called  his  '  Indian  summer'  under  the  influence  of 
Fanny  Elsler,  rather  than  that  of  the  patriotism  and  eloquence 
with  which,  in  1805,  he  invoked  an  united  Grermany  as  the 
only  power  which  could  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke  and  give 
freedom  to  Central  Europe. 

Mrs.  St  George  was  witness  to  the  strange  catastrophe  of  the 
sodden  death  of  a  young  officer  at  a  ball,  in  consequence  of  his 
tight  lacing,  which,  her  mend  Prince  Adolphus  writes  to  her,  he 
hopes  *may  serve  as  an  example  to  other  young  men,  that  they 
^may  not  Ukewise  fall  victims  to  their  dress.'  It  does  not  seem 
certain  whether  Mrs.  St  George  accepted  the  pressing  invita- 
tion to  revisit  Hanover  with  which  this  letter  concludes,  the 
journal  closing  abruptly ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  spring,  and  soon  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where  the 
acddental  circumstance  of  a  crowded  inn  was  the  means  of  in- 
troducing her  into  the  family  of  Mr.  William  Shackleton,  the 
Quaker  philanthropist  and  schoolmaster  of  Ballytore,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  with  whose  daughter^  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  she 
formed  a  most  intimate  friendship,  and  commenced  a  correspon- 
dence that  lasted  a  quarter  of  a  century.* 

In  the  spring  of  1802  France  was  opened  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  to  English  travellers,  and  Mrs.  St.  Greorge  started  with 
her  8on  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Paris.  What  was  intended  for 
a  holiday  excursion  resulted  in  two  important  events,  her  second 
marriage  to  Mr.  Kichard  Trench,  a  young  lawyer,  of  the 
AjBhtown  family,  and  her  detention  for  above  four  years  by  the 
useless  cruelty  of  the  French  despot 

She  was  struck  with  the  general  sadness  and  worn  aspect  of 
the  country  people,  and  not  very  much  attracted  by  Paris: — 

'I  have  never  seen  a  spot  where  I  should  more  grieve  at  fixing 
my  residence,  nor  a  nation  with  which  I  should  find  it  so  difficult 
to  coalesce.    A  revolution  does  not  seem  to  be  favourable  to  the 

•  The  *  Leadbeater  Papers'  have  been  recently  published,  in- 
doding  *The  Annals  of  Ballytore,'  by  Mary  Leadbeater,  perfectly 
justifying  Mrs.  Trench's  description  of  *  a  highly  finished  Dutch 
'  painting,  where  one  is  not  onl^  struck  by  the  general  effect,  but 
*  amused  and  interested  by  the  details,  which  all  bear  to  be  separately 
'  examined,'  and  a  most  interesting  correspondence  between  the  young 
Edmund  Burke  and  Richard  Shackleton. 
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morals  of  a  people.  In  the  tipper  classes  I  have  seen  noUnog  bst 
the  most  ardent  pursuit  after  sensual  or  frivolous  (Measures,  and  tbe 
most  unqualified  egotism,  with  a  devotion  to  the  shrines  of  luxoi; 
and  vanity  unknown  at  anj  former  period*  The  lower  ranks  are 
chiefly  marked  by  a  total  want  of  probity,  and  an  earnestness  for  the 
gain  of  to-day^  though  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  character 
which  might  ensure  them  tenfold  advantage  on  the  morrow.'  (P.  145.) 

The  Louvre,  where  the  spoils  of  the  world  were  tlien  col- 
lected in  a  permanent  triumph,  filled  her  with  delight;,  and  it 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  dasaic  tone  of  her  nund 
and  precision  of  her  thoughts  and  style,  that  she  writes, '  When 
'  I  walk  among  the  best  Grecian  statues,  I  feel  a  sort  of  dignified 
'  calmness  take  possession  of  my  soul.  A  secret  influence  seems 
'to  overshadow  me,  and  keeps  off  all  little  and  agitating  ideas. 
'  Pictures  please,  but  statues  both  please  and  elevate.' 

Mr.  Trench  was  confined  on  parole  to  Oriean»  and  its  iin^ 
mediate  vicinity,  but  his  wife  was  permitted  to  visit  Paris  as 
often  as  she  chose,  and  probably  might  have  obtained  a  pae- 
port  without  difliculty,  had*  she  been  willing  to  return  to 
England  alone.  In  the  correepondence  that  spreads  over  this 
period,  we  are  certainly  disappointed  at  finding  so  little  matter 
of  public  interest ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  theae  letten 
had  to  go  through  the  Freneh  Po8t*offioe,  and  that  therefore, 
just  the  information  respecting  men  and  things,  that  we  should 
have  wished  for,  is  what  Mrs.  Trench  would  be  least  aUe  ts 
communicate.  Nor  was  the  society  into  which  she  was  now 
cast,  such  as  to  supply  any  available  material*  The  imperial 
government  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  salons  of  Paris,  and 
so  charming  a  detinue  would  hardly  have  been  permitted  to 
become  an  habiiuie  in  what  still  remained  of  good  society.  1^ 
vras  therefore  constrained  to  live  with  people  she  did  not  13^ 
and  cannot  help  sometimes  contrasting  h'er  present  positioii  widi 
the  former  sway  of  her  wit  and  beauty.  Isabey  keeps  her  a 
loi^time  waiting  fcftr  a  sitting;  and  she  recalls  the  days  when 
artists  vied  with  each  other  to  paint  her  for  their  own  advan- 
ta^  adding,  ^  I  will  write  a  poem,  called  the  Progress  of 
'  Woman,  a  fine  occasion  to  show  iHie's  skiU  in  the  degradatioa 
'  of  the  tints.'  The  ofl&cial  people  whom  she  sees  on  the  sulgect 
of  her  own  and  Mr.  Trench's  detention  were  civil,  and  the 
Empress  to  whom  she  presented  her  placet,  very  kind,  say^ 
ing,  she  remembered  her  at  Court,  and  would  herself  present 
her  petition  to  the  Emperor.  The  following  passage  is  remark- 
able, as  it  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  recent  restoratien  of 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  Tuileries,  when  the  maloontoits 
said,  *  On  voit  bien  que  ce  n'est  pas  Len^e^* 
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*  The  Emperor  has  adopted  an  idea  which  I  admire  very  much,  of 
having  a  small  garden  under  his  windows,  into  which  no  creatare 
eyer  enters,  except  himself  and  the  Empress.  I  think  the  idea  of 
haviog  a  little  sacred  spot,  very  heautifuU  &nd  I  wonder  it  has 
never  heen  thought  of,  as  it  is  almost  as  practicable  as  it  is  refined.' 
(P.  172.) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  letter^ 
writing,  English  women  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  the 
eminence  that  has  been  won  by  our  Grallic  neighbours.  In  the 
otd  days,  when  letters  were  literature,  we  can  indeed  enjoy^  with 
Charles  Lamb,  the  magnificent  conceits  of  the  ^  Sociable  Letters' 
of  Margaret  Cavendish,  Ducheee  of  Newcastle,  which  referred  to 
sach  a  sociability  as  never  existed  here  or  elsewhere,  but  tr e 
have  nothing  to  compete  with  those  wonderftd  exercises  of 
feminine  grace,  wit,  and  ingenuity  which  originated  with  the 
sooiety  of  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  under  the  example  of  Balzao 
and  Yoiture,  and  passed  on  in  uninterrupted  succession,  through 
tfae^afen  of  the  Marquise  de  Sabl^,  in  the  Place  Roy  ale,  down  to 
the  Hotel  d'Albret,  and  the  last  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque. 
We  have  no  English  noble  lady  who  occupies  the  literary  posi- 
tion of  Mme.  de  S^vign^,  and  no  oompanion  of  Royalty  who 
can  be  classed  with  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  It  is  needless  to  say 
how  much  this  depended  upon  a  peculiar  condition  of  society, 
and  the  high  oontrolling  authority  exercised  by  women  in 
France,  where  la  meillefemme  never  meant  *  an  old  woman,'  and 
where  men  of  the  highest  station  and  intellect  looked  upon 
fenmle  companionship,  not  as  a  diversion,  but  as  a  fair  inteiT'* 
course  of  mind  with  mind,  with  dififbrenoes  of  superiority,  but 
parity  of  intelligence.  The  correspondence  of  Ladies  Hert- 
ford and  Pomfret,  the  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tague, of  Mrs.  Montague,  of  Miss  Seward  and  Mrs.  Garter, 
have  each  their  merits^  the  last  perhaps  the  greatest,  but  they 
none  of  them  can  be  said  to  possess  that  undefinable  charm 
which  accompanies  the  flow  of  good  thought  and  pleasant  expres- 
sion from  the  pen  of  a  woman  who  is  writing  to  a  person  she  loves 
or  likes,  without  a  notion  of  fame  or  interest  beyond.  Mme.  de 
S^vign£,  no  doubt,  knew  well  that  Bussy  bound  up  her  letters 
in  quarto  volumes,  and  that  many  important  eyes,  it  was  said 
even  those  of  divine  Majesty  itself>  had  lighted  upon  them. 
But  this  did  not  apply  to  those  addressed  to  her  daughter 
and  more  intimate  friends,  which  form  the  real  foundation  of 
the  affectionate  celebrity  she  has  in^ired.  Heinrich  Heine 
somewhere  lays  down  the  proposition  *  that  every  woman  who 
'  writes  anything  does  so,  with  one  eye  on  her  subject  and  the 
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'  otber  on  some  particular  man  (always  with  the  exception  of  a 
'  certain  Countess,  who  having  only  one  eye,  is  compelled  to 
^  cast  it  alternately  from  one  to  the  other)/  The  best  female 
correspondence  fully  accepts  this  conclusion,  and  the  letters  of 
an  accomplished  woman  to  a  roan  in  whom  she  has  entire  con* 
fidence,  will  always  afford  a  scope  for  the  use  and  play  of  all 
her  faculties  that  she  can  never  find  elsewhere.  Thus  many  of 
us  are  acquainted  with  women,  of  no  especial  social  endowments 
or  vivacity  of  disposition,  who  come  out  upon  paper  in  confi- 
dential correspondence,  with  a  readiness,  neatness,  versatilitj 
and  wit,  which  no  one  would  otherwise  suspect  to  belong  to 
them. 

It  will  therefore  excite  no  surprise  in  those  who  have  entered 
into  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Mre.  Trench's  mind,  to  find  in  her 
letters  to  her  husband  and  her  son  as  perfect  specimens  of  this 
form  of  composition  as  our  language  can  supply.  There  is  a 
certidn  foreign,  or  may  be  Irish,  manner  about  them,  which 
checks  a  tendency  to  small  moralisings  and  stilted  sentiment 
that  were  characteristics  of  the  ethics  of  her  time,  while  a  large 
amount  of  English  good  sense  and  a  real  purity  of  heart  control 
a  somewhat  petulant  spirit  that  might  otherwise  have  de- 
generated into  flippancy  and  cynicism. 

In  the  spring  of  1807,  iNur.  and  Mrs.  Trench  obtained  the 
long-sought-for  permission  to  return  to  England.  From  this 
period  to  her  death  in  1827,  she  kept  up  the  lively  corre^ 
spondence  which  occupies  the  rest  of  this  volume.  Her  spirito 
had  been  sadly  depressed  by  the  death  at  Paris  of  her  much- 
loved  boy,  the  offipring  of  her  second  marriage.  It  is  evident 
that  she  derived  some  consolation  from  the  facility  of  the 
utterance  of  her  grief  which  she  pours  out  with  unreserved 
eloquence  both  in  English  and  French.  But  her  animation 
fully  returned  when  she  found  herself  back  again  in  the  London 
society  she  loved  so  well;  still  she  says  with  much  feeling, 

*  You  know  I  have  no  week,  vain  pride  in  being  inconsolable, 
'  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  did  anything  divert  my  thoughts 

*  than  I  adopted  and  cherished  it,  neither  do  I  profess  at  all 
'  moments  to  feel  the  wound,  although  I  always  feel  its  general 
'  effects  on  my  mind.' 

She  does  not  seem  to  have  resided  much  in  Ireland,  and  thus 
ingeniously  defends  her  absenteeism,  writing  in  a  letter  from 
Cheltenham  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater: — 

*You  are  kind  in  wishing  us  in  Ireland.  A  superior  education 
for  our  children,  the  power  of  enjoying  all  the  innocent  pleasures  of 
life  without  injuring  their  future  prospects  by  expense,  and  my  own 
health,  all  conspire  to  detain  us  here.    We  leave  no  gap,  and 
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intemipt  no  course  of  duty.  No  deserted  mansion  claims  us  within 
its  rained  walls ;  no  ancient  followers  look  in  Tain  for  our  protection. 
Had  mj  husband  been  an  elder  brother,  our  case  would  have  been 
different.  As  it  is,  we  hare  acted  from  serious,  and  I  hope  con- 
sdentieus,  motives.  Setting  our  own  case  aside,  nothing  has  been 
more  mistaken  by  the  friends  of  Ireland  than  the  effects  of  the 
oecasional  residence  of  some  of  her  children  in  the  sister  country. 
Who  are  most  anxious  for  her  prosperity?  With  some  brilliant 
exceptions,  we  must  say.  Those  who  haye  mixed  with  English 
society,  who  have  visited  England,  witnessed  the  humanity  of  her 
landloxds,  the  prosperity  of  her  peasantry,  the  smiling  neatness  of 
her  cottages.  To  improve  a  country  by  forbidding  her  inhabitants 
to  know  by  experience  what  is  done  in  those  foremost  in  the  race  of 
virtue  and  civilisation,  is  a  solecism.  Already  has  much  been  done 
by  the  infusion  of  English  society.*    (P.  '300.) 

Bat  Mr.  Trench  appears  to  have  been  frequently  engaged 
with  the  management  of  their  estates,  and  hence  some  of  the 
meet  delightful  letters  of  this  volume.  Here  is  a  short 
specimen: — 

'Bnnledon  Lodgo^  Bee.  1810. 

*  None  of  us  have  been  out  of  the  house  since  Monday,  and  there 
WHS  a  fresh  fall  of  snow  to-day.  How  I  thank  my  young  self  for 
having  cultivated  such  a  taste  for  occupation  that  my  old  self  never 
knows  ennuu  That  I  prefer  society  to  loneliness,  is  quite  another 
thing ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  clearly  that  I  do  so,  and  no  longer  to  be 
cheated  by  the  false  ideas  a  warm  imagination  picks  up  on  the 
sutject  from  books,  or  an  impatient  spirit  from  the  momentary 
disgust  inspired  by  unpleasant  company. 

.  .  .  .  '  I  think  to  be  excellent  as  a  husband  a  man  must  be 
excellent  in  many  other  points;  and  if  women  were  more  convinced 
of  this  than  they  are  in  general,  there  would  be  fewer  marriages, 
and  perhaps  more  happiness ;  or  else,  in  hope  of  pleasing  us,  men 
would  improve  themselves.  The  greatest  fault  our  sex  can  be 
accused  of,  is  being  too  easily  pleased  by  yours ;  who  seem  to  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  it  in  being  as  much  over,  as  we  often  are 
wndcTf  nice ;  since  the  smallest  fault  of  temper,  manners,  or  even 
person,  is  thought  a  sufficient  apology  for  your  breaking  loose; 

while  |MK>r  11^ ;  but  this  is  too  copious  a  subject,  and  my  poor 

baby  is  crying.  I  hope  Bonaparte  may  have  a  sick  child,  as  I  think 
the  cry  of  an  infant,  whose  pain  one  cannot  know  or  assuage,  would 
make  him  feel  his  want  of  power,  though  nothing  else  has  done  it.' 
(P.  238.) 

Another  series  of  familiar  letters  is  addressed  by  Mrs.  Trench 
to  her  son  by  her  first  marriage.  They  combine  the  best 
maternal  counsel  with  an  almost  lover-like  tenderness,  a  deter- 
mination at  once  to  hold  his  respect  and  to  win  his  friendship. 
Of  course,  in  so  close  a  relationship  the  public  cannot  be 
admitted  within  the  innermost  circle  of  family  affaire,  but  we 
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'  for  I  neyer  read  it.  Neyer  laet  anybody  that  had.'  And  we 
think  the  foUowin^^  if  not  perhaps  accurately  true,  at  any  rate 
an  ingenious  expmnation  of  the  Tery  unfavourable  change 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  social 
habits  of  the  higher  classes  of  this  country. 

«Dec.  31. 
*  It  is  not  wholly  our  refinement,  as  we  are  apt  to  think,  which  has 
banished  social  and  sprightly  anmsements  from  our  drawing-rooms. 
Commerce,  contracts,  loans,  and  war  prices  have  poured  an  influx  of 
wealth  into  hands  not  hitherto  in  contact  with  the  Corinthian  pillars 
of  society.  Many  persons  were  suddenly  raised,  as  well  by  wealth 
as  by  alliances,  places,  and  Court  fflNrours,  to  mingle  with  those,  of 
whom  some  boast  a  long  line  of  distiDguished  ancestors,  others  all  the 
advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  not  a  few  unite  both.  The  pa- 
tricians were  not  delighted  with  the  intimacy  with  such  persons 
which  playing  at  cards  for  a  low  stake,  private  acting,  domestic 
dancing  without  the  formality  of  previous  preparation,  or  small  plays, 
naturally  produced;  nor  in  general  could  the  merely  wealthy  shine, 
where  ease,  sprightliness,  and  accomplishment  were  required.  Ac- 
cordingly they  invited  tiieir  noble  friends  to  splendid  dinners  in 
apartments  of  Eastern  magnificence ;  and  from  the  moment  these  in- 
vitations were  accepted,  our  English  nobility  declined  from  tiiose 
habits  of  simple  enjoyment  by  which  they  were  formerly  distin- 
guished. They  were  disinclined  to  be  much  inferior  in  reeherehe 
and  expense  to  these  new  acquaintances,  and  invited  them  to  enter- 
tainments more  luxurious  and  more  fonnal  than  they  bad  themselves 
habitually  given — more  luxurious  from  contagion,  more  formal,  in 
part  to  preserve,  their  own  dignity — thus  adding  insensibly  to  tlie  far- 
sought  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  the  ornament  of  their  houses ;  till 
at  last  all  society,  saving  Almac's,  which  is  a  ''  bright  particular  star,*' 
and  that  dignitied  delightful  scene  of  dozing,  the  Ancient  Music,  has 
taken  one  uniform  colour.  The  duke,^e  commoner,  the  contractor, 
all  entertain,  as  it  is  called,  in  gay  apartments,  full  of  pomp  and 
gold; 

"And  one  eternal  dinner  swallows  all."'  (Pp.  411-12.) 

We  have  hitherto  allowed  Mrs.  Trench's  literary  merits  to  be 
inferred  from  h^^  writings,  and  we  would  not  now  press  into 
special  notice  t])  :imens  of  her  composition  in  prose  and 

verse  tl^  r^  fore  us.     They  are  always  graceful  and 

expre^  £  \d  of  the  author  in  correct  and  feeling 

laneT'  ™  ver  would  have  won  of  themselves  the 

1^  e  which  we  believe  to  be  the  destiny  of 

If 

i  entitled  *Mariazell,'  probably  written 
/many,  which  has  quite  a  Wordsworthian 
;ness  about  it,  and  the  following  stan- 
occasionally  take  a  still  higher  range : 
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'  Their  eyes  have  met.    The  irrevocable  glance 
Stamped  on  the  fantasy  of  each  a  face, 
That  neither  weal  nor  woe,  nor  meddling  chance, 
Shall  ever  pluck  from  its  warm  resting-place  : 
There  it  shall  live,  and  keep  its  youthful  grace. 
Time  shall  not  soil  a  single  glossy  tress, 
Nor  lightest  wrinkle  on  that  surface  trace; 
In  life,  in  death,  remabs  the  deep  impress. 
Through  all  eternity  endures  to  curse  or  bless  — 

^  Eternity  !  sweet  word  to  lover's  ear. 
For  love  alone  unfolds  a  sudden  view  "* 

Of  thy  long  vista  and  immortal  year; 
All  other  passions  do  some  end  pursue^ 
And  in  fruition  die — to  live  anew, 
And  seek  the  food  that  kills.    Love's  finer  frame 
Turns  all  to  aliment  and  honey-dew; 
Of  past,  of  future,  hardly  knows  the  name, 
Exists  self-poised,  and  wishes  all  its  days  the  same.*      '  '^ 

The  following  self-criticism  expresses  her  own  judgment  on 
her  writings : — 

^  I  should  write  much  better  if  I  had  ever  been  criticised.  The 
heaths  and  many  other  flowers  require  wind  (not  merely  air,  but 
blasts  of  wind)  as  well  as  sunshine ;  and  it  would  have  been  both  t 
stimulus  and  an  improvement,  if  I  had  ever  heard  the  voice  of  tmth. 
But  alas !  that  was  impossible ;  and  my  little  attempts  can  have  oo 
merit  but  that  of  showing  to  those  who  love  me,  what  I  might  havedooe 
had  I  not  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  classical  learning ;  hid 
I  not  been  flattered  in  my  youth,  as  one  to  whom  mental  acquire- 
ments were  unnecessary ;  had  I  not  been  the  fond  mother  of  nine 
children  and  the  troublesome  wife  of  one  whom  I  do  not  much  like 
to  have  out  of  my  sight ; — four  very  unfavourable  circumstances  to 
the  cultivation  of  any  art  or  science  whatever.'  (P.  43^.) 

Her  French  style  is  evidently  founded  on  the  elder  modeb 
with  which  she  was  so  familiar.  It  would*  now  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  formal  and  constrained,  but  it  is  ususlly 
correct  and  sometimes  rises  to  eloquence.  Mrs^  Trench's  esti- 
mate of  the  books  of  her  day  is  generally  far  from  induljzent 
She  is  enthusiastic  about  no  contemporary  poetry  except  ^  Childe 

*  Harold'  and  Kogers'  *  Human  Life.'   She  gives  Walter  Scott's 
later  novels  a  very  cool  reception,  and  while  she  enjoys  *  The 

*  Corsair*  and  *  Lara,'  (and  inaeed  suggests  that  the  only  way  in 
which  posterity  can  account  for  Jacqueline  appearing  in  ccwn- 

Eany  with  the  latter  will  be  by  supposing  Uiat  Kogers  was 
iord  Byron's  dissenting  chaplain),  she  thus  accurately  analyses 

*  The  Giaour,'  and  its  defects : — 

'  1813.—"  The  Giaour'*  is  a  trial  of  skill  how  far  picturesque,  ani- 
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mated,  and  eloqaent  description  will  please,  without  dignity  or  deli- 
cacy of  character,  novelty  of  scene  or  manners,  interesting  narrative, 
or  elevated  sentiments.  Events  similar  to  those  recorded  in  this  tale 
haye  not  only  heen  thrice  told,  but  three  hundred  times ;  and  in  point 
of  manners,  every  one  who  has  read  a  book  of  "  Travels  in  Turkey." 
knows  too  well  all  of  which  he  is  here  reminded,  not  to  feel  a  certain 
disappointment  at  being  carried  so  far  and  shown  nothing  new.' 

*  The  story  of  "  The  Giaour  "  could  hardly  be  comprehended  by  hu- 
man ingenuity,  if  it  did  not  turn  on  circumstances  the  most  common- 
place, as  we  are  only  presented  with  unconnected  fragments  from  the 
lips  of  two  nameless  narrators,  who  ask  a  variety  of  questions,,  and 
whom  we  should  be  glad  to  question  a  little  in  our  turn.  Fragments 
of  this  uninteresting  story  are  tricked  out  in  gaudy  colouring,  and 
amidst  a  greater  proportion  of  indifferent  lines  than  are  fairly  admis- 
sible in  so  short  a  production,  we  meet  occasional  proofs  of  originality 
and  genius.  Still "  The  Giaour  "  ranks  far  below  any  fortner  produc- 
tion of  the  same  author.  It  contributes,  as  far  as  its  mite  goes,  to 
injure  the  taste  of  the  age,  by  reducing  poetry  merely  to  an  amusement 
for  a  vacant  hour,  inst^  of  employing  it  to  elevate  our  minds,  soften 
oar  hearts,  and  refine  our  pleasures.  Whether  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  sentiments,  by  characters,  by  imagery,  is  immaterial. 
When  they  are  not  produced,  when  poetry  addresses  herself  chiefly 
through  the  ear  to  the  eye,  she  must  be  on  the  decline ;  and  this  de- 
cline works  like  '*  The  Giaour "  at  once  acceleriite  and  proclaim.' 
(P.  279.) 

The  following  are  somewhat  severe  but  not  injudicious 
strictures:  — 

*0c^.  1816. — I  am  reading  Mrs.  Marcet's"  Political  Economy.**  It 
is  all  Say^  thrown  into  dialogue,  with  the  objections  which  might  be 
made,  lliis  is  a  good  plan  for  chemistry,  where  a  well-educated  and 
thinking  person  may  begin  the  book  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject. 
But  it  is  a  bad  plan  for  political  economy,  on  which  every  one  has 
some  information,  more  or  less.  One  ha^  not  patience  to  bd  stopped 
every  minute  by  a  foolish  objection,  to  which  one  knows  the  answer. 
It  may  do  as  an  elementary  book;  but  though  I  could  read  her 
^  Chemistry,"  I  cannot  read  this ;  and  I  should  suppose  the  effect 
would  be  similar  on  all  grown  people.  It  shows  a  laudable  spirit  of 
industry,  but  I  think  it  unfair  to  Say,  of  whom  it  is  a  sort  of  una- 
vowed  translation ;  for  though  she  professes  it  to  give  the  quintes- 
sence of  other  authors,  all  of  it  which  I  have  read,  except  what 
is  avowedly  quoted,  is  cribbed  from  him  without  even  changing  his 
phrases.'    (P.  348.) 

'  Jtt/y,  1817. — We  are  now  reading  Miss  Edgeworth*s  ''Ormond 
and  Harrington."  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  done  her  much 
mischief ;  first,  by  persuading  her  to  stick  fast  to  the  bogs,  after  she 
has  exhausted  all  that  was  comic,  pathetic,  or  striking  in  the  peculiar 
distinctions  between  England  and  Ireland ;  next  to  objecting  to  her 
morality  being  so  apparent  Now  she  never  writes  half  so  well  as 
when  she  evidently  endeavours  to  illustrate  a  moral  or  prudential 
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axiom ;  and  in  this  case,  as  ships  sail  best  with  ballast,  she  always 
walks  more  firmly  and  gracefuUj,  instead  of  being  impeded  in  her 
course/    (Pp.  370-1.) 

*  Nov.  7. 1820— I  have  just  finished  Sonthey's  «*  Life  of  Wesley," 
a  book  one  cannot  read  without  some  religious  improvement;  bat 
what  .a  trimmer  poor  Southey  is,  bowing  to  right  and  left !  I  haye 
looked  into  Croker's  translation  of  Fontaine's  "  Fables."  I  grieve  to 
see  my  dear  old  French  friend  in  a  masquerade  Court  dress,  a  Wind- 
sor uniform.  It  is  a  coarse  and  bad  translation.  He  leaves  oat 
the  swQQineeB,  finesse,  and  simplicity  of  his  author,  and  substitutes  a 
vulgar  jollity  of  phrase,  quite  intolerable  on  comparison  wi^  tLe 
original.'     (P.  437.) 

*«/tt/y,  1821.  —  I  should  ask  if  you  had  seen  "Mrs.  Delan/s 
Letters."  They  are  too  much  alike,  and,  short  as  is  the  volume,  it 
might  be  shortened  with  advantage  ;  but  some  of  them  give  a  most 
pleasing  and  minute  picture  of  the  interior  of  Windsor  Castle  in 
the  happiest  days  of  our  late  Sovereigns.  They  are  valuable  his* 
torically,  as  a  faithful,  though  slight  sketch  of  that  branch  of 
history,  detailing  the  private  life  of  the  great,  of  which  the  French 
have  too  much,  and  we  too  little.'     (P.  449.) 

What  would  Mrs.  Trench  have  said,  had  she  lived  to  see  die 
six  portentous  volumes  of  this  elderly  lady's  Correspondence 
which  are  now  before  the  public  I 

*  Nov.  13.  1825.  —  "  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan  "  lowers  the  bio- 
grapher and  the  subject.  He  is  a  great  motive-monger,  and  usually 
selects,  among  a  variety  of  probable  motives,  those  which  are  least 
dignified  and  meritorious.  He  does  not  appear  to  love  Sheri- 
dan ;  and  he  alters  the  complexion  of  facts  in  his  domestic  life,  so  as 
to  make  him  appear  blameable  in  a  point  where  the  plain  truth 
would  have  been  highly  to  his  honour.  That  truth  could  not  have 
been  all  told,  but  Moore  ought  not  to  have  employed  language  which 
leads  us  to  form  an  opposite  conclusion.'    (P.  613.) 

As  to  the  character  of  the  mind  of  the  authoress  herself,  it 
becomes  us  to  touch  with  discretion  on  a  person  whose  memory 
is  still  held  sacred  by  many  of  the  living.  But  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  notice  certain  peculiarities  which  illustrate,  perhaps, 
quite  as  much  the  generation  in  which  she  lived,  as  any  indi- 
vidual idiosyncracy.  Her  religion  was  plainly  undoubtingly 
orthodox,  a  practical  consolation  in  all  her  sorrows,  and  in  its 
public  services  a  positive  enjoyment.  Yet  this  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  recognising  the  superiority  in  many  serious 
aspects  of  a  Society  of  Friends  to  which  her  beloved  Mrs. 
Leadbeater  belonged,  nor  from  speaking  of  her  attendance  at  a 
Dissenting  chapel  as  a  very  suitable,  *  rational,'  and  pleasant 
way  of  passing  an  evening.  Her  social  morality  was  generous, 
some  might  think  even  too  liberal,  but  she  had  so  clear  a  sense  of 
the  temptations  and  calamities  of  mankind,  that  she  could  afford 
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to  be  compassionate,  especially  to  women,  without  lowering  her  - 
own  standard  of  virtue.     She  tries  to  find  excuses  for  both 
parties  in  the  Byron  separation,  and  in  another  family  difficulty 
she  writes  — 

' is  going  to  receive  his  wanderer  again.    I  cannot  laugh  at 

him»  as  others  do.  In  a  man,  not  otherwise  deficient  in  sense  and 
firmness,  so  much  confiding  love  for  a  wife,  —  against  experience,  — 
against  probability,  —  against  hope,  —  against  advice,  —  against  all 
but  affection, — is  in  my  eyes  interesting,  and  partakes  of  the  feelings 
a  superior  being  might  have  for  erring  mortals.'    (P.  349.) 

We  know  how  un&vourable  an  impression  b&th  Lord  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton  left  upon  her,  but  when  his  letters  to  Lady 
Hamilton  were  published,  she  speaks  of  fhem  as  '  though  dis- 
*  graceful  to  his  principles  of  morality  on  one  subject,'  not 
appearing  to  her,  ^  as  they  do  to  most  others,  degrading  to  his 
'understanding/ 

*  They  are  pretty  much  what  every  man,  deeply  entangled,  will 
express,  when  he  supposes  but  one  pair  of  fine  eyes  will  read  his 
letters ;  and  his  sentiments  on  subjects  unconnected  with  his  fatal 
attachment  are  elevated  —  looking  to  his  hearth  and  his  home  for 
future  happiness ;  liberal,  charitable,  candid,  affectionate,  indifferent 
to  the  common  objects  of  pursuit,  and  clear-sighted  in  his  general 
view  of  politics  and  life.'    (P.  291.) 

In  these  our  days,  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Trench's  intelligence,  in- 
formation, and  interest  in  all  about  her  would  have  her  theo- 
logical and  ethical  speculations,  her  schemes  of  philanthropy, 
and  her,  perhaps,  partial  or  extravagant  ideas  as  to  her  duties 
and  mission  in  the  world.  But  Mrs.  Trench  had  no  '  views ; ' 
she  accepted  without  remonstrance  the  conditions  of  thought 
and  of  society  in  which  she  found  herself  placed ;  she  extracted 
as  nauch  advantage  as  she  could  from  them,  both  for  herself  atid 
others ;  she  criticised  the  shortcomings  and  laughed  at  the  foibles 
of  her  time,  but  she  never  looked  at  herself  as  a  reformer  or  as 
in  a  position  to  dictate  to  her  contemporaries.  Thus  to  some 
earnest  persons  her  life,  sincere  as  it  was,  might  bear  an  aspect 
of  occasional  frivolity,  and  of  a  too  ready  conformity  to  man« 
ners  which  she  would  in  her  graver  moments  condemn.  To 
others,  again,  there  may  seem  something  commonplace,  and 
even  pedantic,  in  her  general  adherence  to  established  forms,  and. 
her  submission  to  the  public  opinions  of  her  own  class,  though 
she  had  the  courage  to  think  for  herself,  whenever  her  feelings 
were  engaged,  as  was  shown  in  her  hearty  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Caroline. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  task  which  the  learned  and 
accomplished  Dean  of  Westminster   has   undertaken  in   the 
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publication  of  this  volume.  It  required  some  courage  to 
project^  and  much  delicacy  to  execute  as  he  has  done,  the 
design  of  bringing  before  the  public  the  history  of  the  mind 
and  heart  of  one  so  near  and  dear  to  him.  His  materials  were 
her  journal^  which  had  shared  the  frequent  fate  of  private 
papers — some  portions  unaccountably  lost,  and  others  perhips 
intentionally  destroyed — and  such  letters  as  had  happened  to  be 
preserved  by  family  affection,  or  the  tender  admiration  of  friends. 
He  has  connected  these  by  scarce  half  a  dozen  pages  of  narra- 
tive and  explanation,  and  has  printed  them  with  conscientious 
accuracy,  without  apology,  without  eulogy,  without  vindicatioD. 
He  has  let  the  book  tell  its  own  story,  in  its  free  and  simple 
relations  and  in  the  candid  exhibition  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  result  has  justified  his  most  ard^ 
expectations,  and  that  this  volume  will  lon^  be  dear  to  all 
lovers  of  observant  anecdote,  of  the  wit  that  springs  from 
the  union  of  common  sense  and  vivid  fancy,  of  womanly  sen- 
sibility combined  with  a  masculine  understanding,  and  of  powers 
of  expression,  which,  had  they  been  seriously  applied  to  objects 
of  more  general  interest,  would  no  doubt  have  ranked  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Bichard  Trench  with  those  female  worthies  of 
which  English  literature  is  so  justly  proud. 

She  dic^  at  Malvern  in  May  1827,  after  some  years  of  illness. 
She  reproaches  herself  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Shackleton  for  not 
having  sufficiently  appreciated  the  danger  of  her  friend  Mis. 
Leadbeater's  condition,  adding,  *  I  have  been  so  long  in  a  state 
'  of  suffering  that  it  seemed  to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
'  world  to  be  ill,  and  though  I  heard  your  dear  mother  was  so, 
'  the  idea  of  danger  never  passed  through  my  mind.' 

The  last  record  in  her  journal  is  an  expression  of  gradtude 
for  the  kindliness  of  her  neighbours,  which  *  must  never  be  for* 
^  gotten  by  me,  be  the  time  long  or  short  during  which  I  nuiy 
'  remember  it  here.'  She  left  live  sons,  the  eldest  being  tlu» 
editor  of  these  interesting  memorials,  which  only  came  into  his 
hands,  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bichard  Trench,  about  two  yean 
ago. 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  Kirche  undKirchen^  Papstthum  und  Kirchen^ 
staat  Historisch'politische  Betrachtungen.  Von  JoH.  Jos. 
Ign.  V.  DoLLiNGEB.     Miinchen :  1861. 

2.  The  Church  and  the  Churches;  or  the  Papacy  and  the 
Temporal  Power.  An  Historical  and  Political  Review.  By 
Dr.  DoLLiNGEB.  Translated,  with  the  Author's  permission, 
by  WiLLiA&i  Beekabd  MagCabe.    London :  1862. 

riuB  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
^  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Dollinger's  learned  work  to  recall 
their  attention  to  a  subject  we  have  already  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  refer  to,  and  which  is  still  a  question  of  pressing 
European  interest.  '  The  Boman  Question,'  said  Baron  Kicasoli, 
while  speaking  in  his  place  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as 
Prime  Minister  of  Italy,  ^  is  essentially  a  moral  question ;'  and 
he  proceeded  to  explain  that  it  must  be  decided,  not  by  physical 
force,  but  by  appealing  to  the  moral  convictions  of  Italy  and  of 
tiie  Catholic  world.  It  is  in  this  sense,  as  a  moral  not  a  contro- 
versial question,  and,  consequently,  as  one  vitally  affecting  the 
interests  of  European  society  both  within  and  without  the  pale 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  we  would  deal  with  it 
here.  While  ultramontane  zealots  are  denouncing  almost  as 
heresy  every  attempt  to  discriminate  between  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  accidental  in  the  double  attributes  of  the  'Pope- 
King,'  and  Exeter  Hall  fanatics  are  confidently  predicting  the 
downfall  of  Popery  as  necessarily  coincident  with  the  downfall 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  Pope — both  extremes  apparently 
agreed  in  this — there  is  a  large  middle  class,  including  the 
devoQtest  and  most  intelligent  thinkers,  alike  amongst  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  who,  because  they  differ  from  both  the  others, 
fed  only  more  deeply  the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  disturbs 
acmpulous  consciences,  hinders  the  moral  development  of  the 
Italian  kingdom,  and,  by  imperilling  the  influence  of  the 
spiritual  chief  of  the  larger  half  of  Christendom,  imperils  also 
the  influence  of  the  religion  which  he  represents. 

Apart  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  considerable,  there 
is  tduch  in  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
this  work  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  importance  at  the  present 
time.  Dr.  Dollinger  is  far  the  most  eminent  Boman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  the  worthy  successor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mohler,  and  has  a  school  of  disciples  growing  up  around  him ;  in- 
deed, unless  Father  Passaglia  is  to  be  considered  an  exception,  we 
nugfat  say  that  he  is  the  most  eminent  Catholic  theologian  living. 
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He  also  completes  the  trio  of  the  three  greatest  Catholic  diyines 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  respectiyely,  who  haye,  with 
more  or  less  distinctness,  though  with  some  minor  shades  of 
difference,  expressed  theniselves  in  a  sense  adverse  to  the  essen- 
tial nature  of  the  temporal  power  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
and  have  very  unmistakeably  denounced  it»  in  its  present  shape, 
as  an  eviL     And  if  it  be  objected  that  Passaglia  speaks  rather 
as  an  Italian  patriot  than  as  a  Catholic  priest,  no  such  insinua- 
tion can  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  not  only  is  no  Italian 
hiinself,  but  who  obviously  has  little  sympathy  for  the  Italian 
people,  and  still  less  for  Italian  unity,  while  the  strong  consernh 
tive  temper  which  betrays  itself  tluroughout  the  volume  would 
naturally  incline  him  to  adopt  the  view  most  favourable  to  the 
old  regime.    The  circumstances  attending  the  delivery,  last  year, 
at  Munich,  of  the  two  lectures  which  are  here  reprinted  in  an 
appendix,  and  the  excitement  caused  by  them  in  the  Catholio 
reUgious  world,  ^ve  additional  interest  to  a  work  originating 
under  such  conditions*    It  is  stated,  moreover,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  Pope  has  been  made  acquainted  with  its  contents,  and 
has  expressed  his  approval  of  them.     How  far  the  declaration 
introduced  into  a  recent  Allocution,  that  the  temporal  power  is 
^  not  a  dogma,'  may  be  due  to  this  influence,  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Dr.  Dollinger  has  entered  a  protest  against  being  identified 
in  sentiment  with  Passaglia  and  Tosti,  and  we  are  bound  to 
accept  his  discUumer  on  a  point  of  which  he  must  be  neces- 
sarily the  sole  judge.     But  we  shall  do  him  no  injustice  if 
we  say  that  the  main  drift  of  his  book  is  to  impress  on  his 
co-religionists  that  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  in 
no  way  essential  to  the  int^rity  of  the  Church,  and  that  there 
is  no  Divine  promise  that  the  successor  of  St  Peter  ^  shall 
^  always  remain  monarch  of  a  temporal  kingdom.'     He  has,  in 
fact,  said  much  more  than  this;  for  if  he  has  not  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  draw  the  inference,  he  has  ^ven  us  abundant  data 
for  inferring  (as  we  shall  by  and  by  have  occasion  to  show), 
that  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power,  so  far  from  being  a  serious 
injury,  would,  in  many  ways,  greatly  increase  the  moral  and 
spiritual  force  of  Catholicism.     He  sets  out  with  the  statement 
of  three  possible  results  of  the  present  complication :  vix.,  dther 
that  the  temporal  dominion  will  be  restored,  or  partly  restored, 
after  a  temporary  alienation ;  or  that  the  independence  of  the 
Holy  See  will  be  secured  by  some  other  means ;  or,  lastly,  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  European  catastrophe,  involring 
the  whole  edifice  of  existing  social  order  in  a  common  ruin. 
And  he  tells  us  that  of  these  three  possibilities,  he  regards  the 
first  as  most  probable,  viz.,  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power. 
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though  under  very  altered  conditions ;  for  a  continuance  of  ita 
present  state,  he  adds,  is  not  desired  '  by  any  intelligent  friend 
*ol  the  Papal  See.'  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  him  give,  in 
his  own  words,  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  substance  of 
his  lectures.     The  italics  are  our  own. 

'Let  no  one  lose  faith  in  the  Church  if  the  temporal  princi- 
pality of  the  Papacy  should  disappear,  whether  it  be  for  a  season,  or 
for  ever.  It  is  not  essence,  but  accident ;  not  end,  but  means ;  it  began 
late  ;  it  was  formerly  something  quite  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
It  now  justly  appears  to  us  to  be  indispensable,  and  so  long  as  the 
existing  order  lasts  in  Europe  it  must,  at  all  cost,  be  maintained ;  or, 
if  it  is  violently  interrupted,  it  must  be  restored.  But  it  is  possible 
to  suppose  a  political  condition  of  Europe  in  which  it  would  be 
superfluous,  and  then  it  would  be  only  a  clogging  burden.*    (P.  5.) 

But  the  only  reasons  he  has  urged  for  considering  the  temporal 
principality  indispensable  under  existing  circumstances,  or  for 
anticipating  its  restoration,  are  so  slender  and  unconvincing,  and 
he  has  supplied  so  many  cogent  arguments  for  thinking  it  un- 
necessaiy,  if  not  imdesirable,  that  it  is  difficult  for  his  readers 
not  to  believe  his  cautious  reticence  on  that  part  of  the  question 
which  has  been  elaborately  treated  by  Passaglia,  due  rather  to 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  ecclesiastical  etiquette  than  to  any  strong 
convictions  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  great  Roman  divine. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  value  of  his  testimony,  especially 
as  addressed  to  members  of  his  own  communion,  cannot  be 
depreciated  or  denied. 

Before  referring  to  it  more  in  detail,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  prevalent  phases  of  sentiment  among  ultra- 
montane supporters  of  the  temporal  claims.  Allowing  for  many 
lesser  shades  of  difference,  they  may  be  broadly  divided  into 
two  classes.  There  are  those — and  we  fear  Count  Montalembert 
must  be  numbered  among  them  —  to  whom  it  does  not  appear 
unreasonable  or  immoral  to  assert  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  freedom, 
and,  if  it  be  so,  the  happiness  of  three  million  Italians  is  a 
necessary,  and  therefore  a  legitimate  condition  of  the  welfare  of 
the  universal  Church.  We  need  not  wonder  at  such  a  theory 
being  maintained.  To  do  evil  that  good  may  come  has  been  the 
darling  temptation  of  religious  partisans  in  every  age  and  of 
every  creed,  nor  are  the  advisers  of  Job  the  only  theologians 
who  have  thought  it  an  acceptable  service  to  lie  for  God.  But 
those  who  have  an  intelligent  faith  in  Catholicism  will  be  slow 
to  defend  its  interests  by  so  suicidal  a  paradox.  Fiat  justiiia 
mat  ccelum  is  a  principle  true  for  all  times  and  all  circumstances, 
and  of  only  the  more  imperative  obligation  the  more  sacred  are 
the  interests  at  stake.     There  cannot  be  a  greater  dishonour  to 
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Christianity  than  to  insist  that  its  welfare  is  implicated  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  corrupt  and  superannuated  despotism,  for 
which  we  vainly  seek,  even  in  Turkish  maladministration,  an 
adequate  parallel.  A  second  class,  including  probably  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  English  champions  of  the  Papal  Crovemment, 
while  holding  with  the  former  its  necessity  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  if  not  indeed  in  some  cases,  as  with  Dr.  Manning*, 
almost  for  the  integrity  of  the  faith,  maintain  that  its  existCDce 
is  also  beneficial  to  its  subjects,  and  that  the  alleged  disaffecUoa 
is  both  grossly  exaggerated,  and  entirely  the  result,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  fact,  of  secret  societies  and  foreign  propagandism.  It  is 
difficult  to  argue  on  such  a  strange  view  of  the  matter  as  this. 
The  sincerity  of  many  who  maintain  it  cannot  be  questioned, 
but  the  significant  silence  of  all  the  more  influential  Cath(£e 
members  in  the  Italian  debate  provoked  by  Sir  G.  Bowyer  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons,  sufficiently  indicated  that  his  viewi 
were  far  from  being  shared  by  all  his  brethren  in  the  futh. 
Were  those  who  think  with  him  open  to  such  evidence,  we  should 
remind  them  that  the  silent  demonstration  of  the  Romans  at  the 
last  Carnival,  when  nearly  the  whole  population,  in  obedience  to 
the  National  Committee,  absented  themselves  from  the  Corso^ 
with  which  may  be  contrasted  the  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  Naples,  were  strikingly  indicative  of  the 
universal  feeling  among  both  Romans  and  Neapolitans  in  favour 
of  Italian  unity.f  For  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  not  isolated 
expressions  of  feeling,  but  are  in  entire  accordance  with  what 
we  should  otherwise  be  led  to  anticipate,  and  take  place  in  cities 
stated  by  the  friends  of  the  Papal  and  Bourbon  power  to  be  deeply 
attached  to  the  old  governments.  It  must  be  a  strong  religious 
conviction  which  can  lead  men  so  utterly  to  ignore  either  the 
elementary  principles  of  justice  or  the  clearest  evidence  of  £m^ 
as  to  maintain,  with  one  class  of  advocates,  that  the  former  must 
be  sacrified,  or,  with  the  other,  that  no  sacrifice  is  required  for  the 
continuance  of  the  temporal  power.  We  shall  therefore  go  on 
to  inquire,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Catholic  theologian,  what 
is  the  teaching  of  history  as  to  the  action  of  that  power  on  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church. 

For  upwards  of  seven  centuries  —  the  age  of  the  Martyrs,  the 
CEcumenical  Councils,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  Creeds, 

•  See  two  sets  of  Lectures  by  him  on  •  The  Recent  Crisis,'  and 

*  The  latter  Glories  of  the  Holy  See  greater  than  the  first.' 

t  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  proclamation  of  the  National 
Committee  here  referred  to  closed  with  the  words,  *  Viva  Pio  Nia©,'-  , 

*  Pontefice  non  JieJ  * ' 
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the  conversion  of  the  greater  portion  of  Europe — there  was 
iy>  temporal  power.  It  be^rnn  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury with  the  donations  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  suggested 
probably  in  part  by  the  fabulous  *  donation  of  Constantine.' 
Seven  centuries  more  had  to  pass  away  before  it  became  a 
recognised  and  substantial  fact  '  The  Boman  See  subsisted 
'seven  centuries  without  possessing  in  sovereignty  a  single 
'  village.  ....  In  fact  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Leo  X., 
'  about  350  years  ago,  that  the  Popes  held  quiet  possession  of  the 

*  State,  with  its  three  million  of  inhabitants.'  (P.  457.)  With 
the  fall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  fell  also  the  ecclesiastical 
policy  which  its  founder  had  originated ;  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  till  about  1060,  '  the  greater  portion  of  the  Papal 
<  States  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen.'  For  most  of  that 
period  the  Papacy  itself  became  the  catspaw  of  the  Roman 
nobiUty,  and  its  moral  influence  was  discredited  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  impotent  or  flagitious  fain6ants,  the  creatures  of  the 
dominant  faction  of  the  day  at  Some;  for  some  time  the 
favourites  of  two  abandoned  women,  Theodora  and  Marozia, 
were  thrust  into  the  Papal  chair,  among  whom  was  John  XII., 
whom  our  author  euphoniously  designates  a  '  good-for-nothing 
'  Pope,'  and  who  was  in  fact  the  veriest  incarnation  of  all  the 
darkest  vices  which  can  defile  humanity.  The  Emperor 
Henry  IIL  did  much  by  a  succession  of  German  Popes  to 
elevate  the  position  of  the  Boman  See.  At  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  Gregory  VII.,  one  of  the  most  powerful  eccle- 
siastical rulers  who  have  ever  sat  on  St.  Peter's  chair,  never 
held  in  a  firm  grasp  the  sceptre  of  his  temporal  sovereignty. 

*  During  the  whole  of  the  twelth  century,  the  Popes  had  no 

*  fixed  settled  territory  of  their  own  in  Italy.'  At  its  close. 
Innocent  IIL,  the  next  most  powerful  Pope  after  Hildebrand, 
'  was  not  so  much  the  restorer  as  he  was  practically  the  first 

*  actual  founder  of  the  Papal  States.'  From  this  period  dates  the 
formation  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties,  which  involved 
the  cause  of  the  Church  with  the  divided  interests  of  political 
partisanship,  and  ranged  the  subjects  of  the  same  spiritual  father 
under  the  opposite  banners  of  the  champions  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  champions  of  the  Pope.  Henceforth  the  Popes,  though 
still  ^  in. such  a  position  that  no  city  was  really  subject  to  them,' 
became  the  leaders  of  an  Italian  party,  and  began  to  employ 
against  their  political  enemies  the  spiritual  weapons  of  ban  and 
interdict,  and  the  temporal  arms  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Indeed, 
it  is  remarkable  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  that  the  terrible 
weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict  are  far  more  fre- 
quently resorted  to  for  secular  than  for  spiritual  ends,  and 
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become  the  recognised  method  for  quelling  a  rcTolted  city,  or 
enforcing  a  disputed  salt  tax.     A  new  era  for  the  Papacy  ani 
for  Italy  opens  with  the  successioii  of  the  House  of  Anjoa  to 
the   Sicilian  throne;   French  influence  predominates  over  the 
Guelphic  party  and  the  Popes  themselves^  who  had  hitherto  been 
its  undisputed  leaders,  till  at  the  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century  they  removed  their  court  to  Avignon,  whence  a 
succession  of  French  pontiflb  ruled  over  Rome,  like  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  old  empire,  as  a  distant  dependency,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  French  legates,  whose  oppressive  govern- 
ment kept  the  city  in  a  state  of  almost  chronic  revolt,  whid 
was  met  by  the  old  weapons  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  brutal 
foreign  mercenaries.     At  the  end  of  the  seventy  years  *  grasB 
*  was  growing  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  the  number  of  its  in- 
^  habitants  was  only  17,000.'     Then  the  demand  for  a  Pope,  who 
should  be  ^  a  Roman  or  at  least  an  Italian,'  became  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.     It  was  gratified  in  the  election  of  Urban  VL,  an 
Italian,  but  a  man  of  infamous  character,  as  were  most  of  his 
immediate   successors,   and   with  the  opposition  made  to  hiB 
appointment  by  the  French  Cardinals  begins  the  schism  of  the 
Anti-Popes,  which  did  so  much  to  discredit  Papal  authority  in 
Europe,  by  exhibiting  two  rival  clsumants  for  divine  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  hurling  anathemas  at   each  other,  and  thus 
indirectly  paved  the  way  for  the  greater  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    At  this  period  the  Papal  States  were  almost  in  dissolu- 
tion, and  Boniftice  IX.,  Urban's  successor,  even  sold  to  their 
various  owners  the  sovereign  rights  of  which  they  were  already 
in  actual  possession,  in  consideration  of  an  immediate  payment 
and  a  yearly  tribute.     It  must  be  remembered  that  all  along 
nepotism  had  been  one  of  the  crying  grievances  of  the  Papal 
rule,  the  more  so  as  very  many  of  the  Popes  had,  besides  other 
relatives,  their  own  illegitimate  children  to  be  enriched  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church.     This  evil  practice  culminated  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  under  Sixtns  IV.,  and  the 
wretched  Alexander  VI. ,  who  alienated  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions  in  favour  of  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia.     Julius  II.,  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  man  of  vigorous  and  statesmanlike  capadty- 
though  of  immoral  life,  recovered  forcibly  what  his  predeceseor 
had  frittered  a\vay>  and  thus  became,  in  the  words  of  our  author, 
'  the  third  founder  and  restorer  of  the  Papal  States  ;'  the  work 
of  internal  consolidation  was  successfully  inaugurated  by  the  next 
Pope,  Leo  X.,  who  was  at  once  a  statesman,  a  voluptuary,  and  a 
sceptic.     The  dismemberment  of  the  Papal  States  by  nepotism 
was  not  brought  finally  to  an  end  till  the  reign  of  Pius  V.,  who 
prohibited,  under  threat  of  excommunication,  every  alienation, 
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temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  property  of  the  Boman  Church, 
or  any  part  of  it ;  and  from  his  time  dates  the  oath,  of  which  we 
haTB  beard  so  much  lately,  taken  by  every  Pope  at  his  corona- 
tion, which  did  not,  however,  prevent  Pius  VI*  from  succumbing 
to  political  exigencies,  and  alienating,  in  the  Treaty  of  Tolentino, 
the  three  legations  of  Savenna,  Ferrara,  and  Komagna.  Since 
the  Reformation  dynastic  interests  have  over  and  over  again  led 
the  Popes  to  adopt  a  line  of  policy  incongruous  with  their 
ecclesiastical  position  as  heads  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church* 
Thus  Clement  VII.  aided  the  friends  of  the  Smalkaldic  League 
against  Charles  V.,  who,  though  his  political  opponent,  was  a 
zealous  and  even  vehement  champion  of  Catholicism;  Urban 
VIIL  countenanced  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  his  invasion  of  Ger- 
many, undertaken  in  the  interest  of  Protestantism ;  Innocent 
XI.  gave  his  concurrence,  if  not  his  open  sanction,  to  William 
UL  in  his  claims  on  the  English  throne.  A  more  striking 
instance  of  the  Papal  States  being  used  ^as  a  fulcrum^  to  ex- 
tort from  the  Holy  See  measures  uncongenial  to  its  religious 
instincts  is  mentioned  by  our  author,  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment, by  seizing  part  of  the  States  and  threatening  the  refst, 
enforced  on  Clement  XIV.  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits — at 
that  time  the  great  missionary  power  of  the  Boman  Church — just 
as  six  centuries  before  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  had  by  similar 
means  compelled  Paschal  IL  to  yield  the  right  of  Investiture, 
which  had  for  thirty  years  been  the  critical  question  contested 
between  the  Papacy  and  the  civil  power,  and  had  been  the  turn- 
ing point  of  St  Anselm's  career  in  this  country  as  Archbishop 
<»f  Canterbury.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  period  of 
its  chequered  history  the  words  applied  by  Dr.  DoUinger  to  the 
temporal  sovereignty  in  the  eighteenth  century  do  not  apply : — 
^  Times  in  which  the  States  of  the  Church,  so  far  from  aiding 

*  to  serve  the  Papal  independence,  were  on  the  contrary  regarded 
^  and  treated  as  the  very  means  by  which  a  Pope  could  be  forced 

*  to  adopt  measures  which  otherwise  he  never  would  have  as- 

*  sented  to.'  Pius  VL  and  Pius  VIL,  we  are  told,  though  ex* 
cellent  and  consdentious  men,  felt  bound  to  postpone  the 
interests  of  their  spiritual  to  those  of  their  secular  kingdom ; 
^  they  regarded  the  quality  of  a  territorial  prince  more  highly 

*  than  that  of  the  head  of  the  Church.'  And  so  we  are  brought 
down  to  the  French  Bevolution,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Papal  Sovereignty  in  1814  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  a  treaty 
which  ignored  any  rights  but  those  of  princes,  and  which  since 
then  forms  the  sole  basis  and  guarantee  of  the  secular  claims  of 
the  Holy  See. 

What  then  is  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  relations  of  the 
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temporal  power  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Papacy  ?  That 
the  chief  pastor  of  Christendom,  on  whom  as  such  deToWes  ^the 
^  care  of  all  the  churches,'  should  be  distracted  by  the  toils  of  civil 
government,  and  involved  in  the  tangled  skein  of  Europ^m 
diplomacy,  is  of  course  implied  in  the  very  fact  of  his  being 
also  an  earthly  sovereign.  But  much  more  than  this  may 
be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  sketch,  which  is  mainly  ex- 
tracted from  the  pages  of  Dr.  DoUinger's  book,  and  partly 
expressed  in  his  own  words.  We  have  seen  that  from  tl« 
beginning  of  the  temporal  power  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
it  has  entailed  on  the  Popes  an  almost  uninterrupted  condition 
of  warfare,  to  retain  or  recover  some  portion  of  their  nominal 
dominions,  of  which,  for  above  seven  centuries,  they  cannot  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  peaceful  possession.  As  a  result  of  this, 
grew  up  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties,  and  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  Papacy  became  strangely  mixed  up  in  the  com- 
plications of  secular  politics,  while  ^  the  hateful  employment  of 
^  spiritual,  combined  with  temporal,  weapons,'  went  far  to  break 
down  all  respect  for  ecclesiastical  authority.  To  this  may  be 
added  the  infliction  on  the  Boman  Church  for  lengthened 
periods  of  a  series  of  incompetent  or  infamous  pontiffs,  through 
the  interest  or  ambition  of  political  factions,  and  in  total  dis- 
regard of  the  sacredness  of  their  office.  Of  the  systematic 
prevalence  of  nepotism  we  have  already  spoken,  and  although 
for  the  last  century  or  more  the  Popes  have,  with  one  exception, 
been  free  from  this  charge,  *  it  is  otherwise,'  says  our  author, 
^  with  the  nepotbm  of  cardinals  and  prelates.'  Last,  but  not 
least,  we  have  found  that  what  was  designed  as  a  guarantee  of 
independence,  has  again  and  again,  under  most  varied  cir- 
cumstances, been  used  by  foreign  courts  as  a  lever  for  bringing 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  Holy  See,  and  extorting  con- 
cessions which  would  not  otherwise  be  granted.  To  an  ordinary 
apprehension  it  would  seem  hard  to  imagine  a  more  damning 
case  against  the  temporal  power  from  a  purely  Boman  Catholic 
point  of  view.  Nay,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Papacy  through  so  tremendous  an  ordeal,  which 
struck  Lord  Macaulay  as  a  masterpiece  of  human  ingenuity, 
should  be  urged  by  Baronius  in  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  And  if 
from  the  external  history  we  turn  to  the  internal  administration 
of  the  Papal  States,  the  argument  becomes  stronger  stilL  We 
cannot  follow  our  author  through  all  the  details  of  thb  portion 
of  his  subject,  which  he  has  traced  with  a  minuteness  and  on 
outspoken  candour  greatly  to  his  credit  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
man.  The  most  important  circumstance  to  notice  here,  and  that 
on  which  all  else  ultimately  depends,  is  the  administration  of  the 
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State  by  ecclesiastics,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  From  that  time  also  dates  the  jealousy,  or 
rather  hatred  among  the  laity  of  the  governo  dei  preti  —  a 
government  which  has  abundantly  illustrated  the  truth  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  famous  observation; that  'of  all  mankind  none  form 
'such  a  bad  estimate  of  human  affairs  as  churchmen.'  For  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  jealousy  of 
clerical  government  is  of  recent  origin,  though  it  may  have 
received  a  fresh  impetus  from  recent  events — such  as  the  Achilli 
or  Mortara  cases,  or  the  edict  of  Airaldi,  ordering  all  maid 
servants,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  inform  against 
their  masters  for  eating  meat  on  fast-days.  Equally  idle  is  the 
argument  sometimes  based  on  an  arithmetical  calculation  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  employed  in  the 
executive.  It  may  be  quite  true  that,  '  in  the  year  1848  there 
*were  5,059  lay  employ^  to  109  ecclesiastics;'  but,  inasmuch  as 
all  offices  of  trust  and  importance  have  ever  been  held  by  the 
latter,  except  during  Count  Bossi's  brief  administration  and  the 
period  immediately  preceding  it,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  infer 
from  such  a  numerical  proportion,  were  it  constantly  preserved, 
that  the  government  was  not  essentially  an  ecclesiasticid  one,  as 
to  say  that  the  Court  of  Arches  is  a  civil  court  because  Dr. 
Lushington  is  a  layman.  That  any  fundamental  change  in  the 
Papal  administration  in  this  respect  would  be  found  a  practical 
impossibility  we  fully  believe,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Dollinger's 
contrary  opinion,  and  on  this  point  Mgr.  Duj^nloup  is  agreed 
with  us.  But,  were  it  otherwise,  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
previous  to  the  last  three  centuries  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
only  one  out  of  many  injurious  concomitants  of  the  temporal 
power  would  be  thereby  eliminated,  not  to  add  that  the  Papal 
Sovereignty  in  any  form  would  be  inconsistent  with  Italian 
unity. 

Since  1814  the  government  has  been  more  bureaucratic  after 
the  French  model,  though,  unlike  the  French,  the  highest  offices 
have  still  been  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  Indeed,  a  more 
complicated  or  more  inadequate  machinery  of  red-tapism  than 
is  described  by  our  author  in  his  chapter  on  the  Papal  States, 
from  1814  to  1846,  could  hardly  be  conceived,  or  one  more 
radically  corrupt.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  in- 
fluences have  reacted  on  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Holy 
See,  too.  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  was  denounced  by  the 
ultiamontanes  of  his  day  as  a  dangerous  innovator,  not  only 
restored  but  greatly  strengthened  the  clerical  power  in  the 
State,  placing  under  it  the  whole  control  of  education,  and  a 
strict  censorship  of  the  press.     Leo  XII.,  a  member  of  the 
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party  of  Zelanti,  not  only  restored  the  hated  Inquisition,  with 
its  obligation  of  secret  denunciation  imposed  on  all  citizens  alike, 
but  established  besides  an  elaborate  system  of  espionage^  both  for 
political  and  moral  offences.  The  last  was  indeed  abolished  by  hk 
successor,  Pius  VIIL,  but  again  restored  under  Gr^ory  XVL, 
in  whose  reign  many  promises  of  reforms  were  made,  in  reply  to 
the  Memorandum  of  the  Great  Powers,  but  little  or  nothing  was 
really  accomplished.      Irritation  has  sometimes  been  caused  in 
this  country  when  clergymen  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
magistrates ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  an  absolute  government 
where  the  whole  powers  of  police  are  normally  vested  in  tiie 
priesthood  ?     What  of  the  odious  privUegium  fori^  as  it  is  called 
in  the  canon  law,  whereby  priests  are  exempted  from  the  juris- 
diction of  civil  tribunals,  and  reserved  for  the  milder  punishments 
or  complete  impunity  accorded  by  ecclesiastical  courts,  of  which 
the  notorious  Achilli  is  an  instance,  who,  after  being  convicted 
of  the  grossest  crimes,  was  not  only  left  unpunished,  but  actually 
made  an  Associate  in  Visitations,  a  Professor  in  the  College  {£ 
Minerva  at  Bome,  and  a  preacher  at  Capua  ?    What  are  we  to 
say  of  the  preti  di  piazza  —  the  multitude  of  ignorant  and  needy 
priests  who  congregate  in  the  streets  and  coffee-houses  of  the 
ecclesiastical  metropolis,  and  do  what  in  them  lies  to  break  down 
all  reverence  for  the  order  to  which  they  belong?     A  darker 
blot  on  the  Papal  Government  is  the  derival  of  income  from  the 
oflScial  lottery,  described  by  Mr.  Dicey  in  his  *  Rome  in  I860,' 
thus  making  capital  out  of  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  Italian 
people  —  their  passion  for  gambling.      Can  we  wonder  that 
pious  Italian  laymen,  like  Tommaseo  and  D*Azeglio,  should  use 
such  words  as  these:  ^  It  is  the  gross  faults  and  abuses  of  the 
^  civil  government  that  make  the  people  falter  in  their  fiuth,aDd 

*  shake  their  confidence  in  the  Papal  guidance  of  the  ChunJL 

*  The  unfavourable  opinion  fostered  by  the  condition  to  which 
^  the  government  of  the  Papal  States  has  reduced  them,  opens  a 
^  path  for  erroneous  doctrines  in  religion.'  (P.  408.) 

It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  at  any 
length  on  the  history  of  the  Papal  States  since  the  accession  of 
the  reigning  Pontiff.  It  is  natural  that  Dr.  Dollinger  should  speak 
of  Pius  IX.  with  that  reverence  and  affection  which  his  blameless 
life,  his  benevolent  character,  and  his  many  personal  virtues  have 
justly  merited ;  nor  have  we  any  wish  to  detract  from  his  praise. 
To  apportion  with  critical  accuracy  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
those  who  have  been  concerned  in  carrying  on  his  government, 
would  be  an  ungracious  and  useless  task.  Still  less  do  we 
question  the  purity  of  his  own  motives,  or  the  sincerity  of  his 
aims.    He  desired  to  effect  a  reformation ;  but  he  failed  because, 
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from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  was  simply  impossible  he  should 
succeed.  A  Pope  with  the  yery  best  intentions  can  do  little  when 
it  is  the  interest  of  all  about  him  to  maintain  the  existing  state 
of  things,  and  where,  too,  the  yery  character  of  the  government 
precludes  any  efficient  action  of  public  opinion.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  the  Papal  Chair  occupied  by  a  more  imselfish  and  single- 
minded  Pontiff  than  Pius  IX. ;  yet  seldom  have  the  Papal 
States  been  worse  governed  than  since  his  restoration  in  1849. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  Piedmontese  could  never  have  entered  his 
States  with  the  tacit  acquiescence  or  open  approval  of  nearly 
all  Europe.  But  the  ^  question  lay  deeper  than  that  —  some- 
thing more  than  reformation  was  needed,  for  the  whole  system 
was  rotten  to  the  heart's  core.  Of  that  we  need  seek  no  further 
evidence  than  is  supplied  by  the  volume  before  us.  It  is  due, 
indeed,  to  the  author  to  say  that  he  professes  to  desire  and  to 
anticipate  a  continuance  of  the  Temporal  Power;  but  then 
it  is  due  both  to  him  and  to  the  interests  of  truth  to  add,  that 
he  only  desires  it  on  conditions  so  completely  new  as  shall  make 
it  the  model  government  instead  of  the  standing  scandal  of 
Christendom,  and  shall  put  an  end  to  the  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration of  the  States.  How  far  such  a  change  is  conceivable, 
we  may  leave  safely  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  We  hail 
certainly  with  satisfaction  the  assurance  of  a  Catholic  divine, 
that  the  Canon-Law  and  the  mediaBval  policy  of  the  Church  is  a 
mere  variable  and  temporary  accident,  and  that  her  infallibility 
is  pledged  to  nothing  beyond  the  development  of  her  abstract 
dogma.  But  we  think  him  more  than  sanguine,  when  he 
supposes  that  the  traditional  instincts  of  centuries  are  likely  to 
be  abandoned,  and  the  Papal  States  governed,  under  the 
autocracy  of  the  Popes,  on  principles  accordant  with  modern 
liberal  ideas. 

What  is  required  of  them  is,  not  that  they  should  undertake 
the  hopeless  task  of  reconstituting  a  civil  government  radically 
corrupt,  but  that  they  should  surrender  it  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  and  throw  themselves  heartily  and  generously  into 
the  altered  conditions  of  society.  Everywhere  else  the  com- 
bination of  civil  and  spiritual  power  in  the  same  hands  has 
been  condemned.  The  Grerman  prince-bishopricks,  though  ad- 
ministered through  lay  officials,  have  yielded  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  day,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  Church 
has  suffered  by  their  fall.  In  England  the  last  relic  of  spiritual 
sovereignty — existing,  indeed,  more  in  name  than  in  reality, 
except  as  to  its  princely  revenues — was  suppressed  within  our 
own  memory,  and  no  regret  has  been  manifested  at  its  loss. 
In  other  ways  the  Church  of  England  has  been  stripped  during 
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the  last  half-century  of  much  of  her  political  power  and  prestige; 
yet  there  probably  has  never  been  a  time  since  the  Beformation 
when  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  her  members  was  stronger 
than  it  is  now  —  and  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  her  cleivy 
have,  on  the  whole,  though  not  perhaps  at  first  without  complaints 
and  misgivings,  accepted  frankly  their  somewhat  altered  position, 
and  regained  by  the  exercise  of  moral  energy  far  more  than  could 
be  guaranteed  by  the  enactments  of  the  Statute-book.  That 
the  change  has  worked  beneficially  for  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Germany  may  be  learnt  from  Dr.  Bollinger's  account  of  its 
present  state* 

*  If  the  Court  of  Rome  should  reside  for  a  time  in  Germany,  the 
Eoman  Prelaii  will  doubtless  be  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that 
our  people  are  able  to  remain  Catholic  and  religious  without  the 
leading-strings  of  a  police  ;  and  that  their  religious  sentiments  are  a 
better  protection  to  the  Church  than  episcopal  prisons,  which,  think 
God !  do  not  exist.  They  will  learn  that  the  Church  in  Germanj  is 
able  to  maintain  herself  without  the  Holy  Office  ;  that  our  Bishops, 
although,  or  because,  they  use  no  physical  compulsion,  are  reverenced, 
as  if  they  were  princes,  by  the  people ;  that  they  are  received  with 
triumphal  arches,  and  that  their  arrival  in  a  place  is  a  festival  for  ^ 
inhabitants.  They  will  see  how  the  Church  with  us  rests  on  the 
broad,  strong,  and  healthy  basis  of  a  welUorganized  system  of  pastoral 
administration,  and  of  popular  religious  instruction.  They  inll  per- 
ceive that  we  Catholics  have  maintained  fer  years,  straightforwardly 
and  without  reservation,  a  struggle  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Chnreb 
from  the  bonds  of  bureaucracy ;  that  we  cannot  entertain  the  idea  of 
denying  to  Italians  what  we  have  claimed  for  ourselves ;  and  that, 
therefore,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  anywhere  an  advantage 
to  fortify  the  Church  with  the  authority  of  the  police,  and  with  the 
power  of  the  secular  arm.'    (Pp.  453-4.) 

Noble  words,  and  worthy  of  a  Christian  divine  of  the  great 
Germanic  race.  That  such  should  be  also  the  condition  of 
the  Church  in  Italy  must  be  the  desire  of  every  sincere  and 
enlightened  Catholic.  But  most  persons  will  consider  such  a 
result  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  the  cessation  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See  than  by  any  attempt  to  re- 
model its  administrative  machinery.  <  The  Church  in  danger' 
has  always  been  a  favourite  cry  with  churchmen  whose  zctl 
outran  their  wisdom,  but  they  have  frequently  had  occasion 
to  learn  that  the  danger  of  clerical  privileges  may  be  the 
salvation  of  the  Church.  It  is  inconceivable  that  what  every- 
where else  is  felt  to  be  a  glaring  anachronism  should  in  Italy 
be  a  first  necessity  of  spiritual  independence  and  life.  We 
have  already  observed  that  Dr.  Dollinger's  testimony  receives 
additional  weight  from  his  unconcealed  contempt,  as  a  German, 
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for  the  Italian  people,  and  his  dislike,  as  a  strong  conservative, 
for  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  unitarian  movement. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by 
prejudice  when  he  speaks  of  the  '  Piedmontese  beast  of  prey,,' 
and  of  ^  a  Bicasoli  or  a  Ratazzi,  or  above  all  of  those  lawyers 
'  and  literatiy  those  land  plagues  that,  with  trumpery  pompous 
^  rhetoric  and  hoUow-sounding  phrases,  are  now  —  and  mayhap 
'  for  some  little  time  longer  may  be  —  permitted  to  swim  upon 

*  the  surface  of  society.'  He  ought  to  be  aware  that  the  Italian 
parliament  is,  both  in  composition  and  character,  much  more 
like  the  English  House  of  Commons  than  those  French 
assemblies  with  which  he  is  mentally  comparing  it  Neither 
does  he  seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  estimate  carefully 
the  extent  and  vitality  of  unitarian  sentiment  in  Italy,  and  the 
peculiar  aptitude  of  the  country  for  passing  &om  a  geographical 
expression  into  a  compact  and  well-organised  State.  But  on 
these  points  we  have  had  opportunities  of  speaking  before,  and 
we  are  well  content  to  leave  so  clear-sighted  and  honest  an 
observer  to  correct  his  theory  by  the  gradual  teaching  of  events. 
The  last  three  years  have  won  unlikelier  converts  to  the  cause 
of  the  new  kingdom.  It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
point  out  some  further  collateral  advantages  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Boman  Church  which  would  accrue  from  the 
cession  of  her  political  power. 

There  are  many  institutions  bound  up  with  the  Court 
rather  than  the  Church  of  Bome  which  have  long  becoi  an 
occasion  of  scandal  to  her  enemies  and  a  drag  upon  her  inner 
Ufe.  Such  is  the  Indes  Expurffoiorius,  instituted  originally  by 
Alexander  YI.  to  screen  a  corrupt  court  from  hostile  ciiticbm, 
but  which  has  been  too  often  used  to  check  the  course  of 
scientific  and  reli^ous  thought,  and  has  only  of  late  years 
ceased  to  be  odious  because  it  is  felt  to  be  impotent  It  has 
succeeded  however,  in  union  with  the  censorship,  even  more 
completely  than  the  Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  own  country,  in 
preventing  the  creation  of  a  native  literature  at  Bome,  or  even 
the  desire  for  it  Latin  theology  and  French  novels  are  the 
staple  commodity  of  Boman  booksellers ;  and  the  latter,  which 
however  immond  do  not  oflen  dabble  in  heresy,  form  the 
staple  reading  of  such  Bomans  as  care  to  read  at  alL    '  Ninety- 

*  nine  in  every  hxmdred,'  says  Dr.  DoUinger,  *  had  never,  either 
'  before  or  after  the  revolution,  taken  a  book  or  newqMq>er  in 
'th&ir  hands;'  and  he  thus  describes  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  Papal   States: — *The  state  to  which  we    are 

*  brought  is  this  —  that  in  the  finest,  and  mentally,  most  richly 
'  endowed  part  of  Italy,  we  are  absolutely  without  any  literature 
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( — nothing  now  appears  but  a  few  yolumes  on  archeol<^;ical 
'  subjects  and  local  histories  —  not  a  line  of  the  slightest  im' 
'  portance  upon  science  and  general  literature.'  He  might 
have  added  that  the  best  works  on  Catholic  theology  enuuiate 
from  Germany,  not  from  Rome.  Can  we  wonder,  after  this, 
at  the  intellectual  condition  of  exclusively  Catholic  as  ood- 
trasted  with  Protestant  countries  ?  The  whole  working  of  the 
^prelaturd*  system  is  another  case  in  point,  but  to  that  we  hare 
alluded  elsewhere.  So  again  the  method  of  training  in  tlie 
Roman  ecclesiastical  colleges  may  be  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  willing  and  submissive  tools,  mere  passive  instrumeots 
of  a  centralised  theocratic  bureaucracy,  but  it  is  very  ill  cal- 
culated to  inform  the  intellect  or  mould  character.  It  makes 
machines,  not  men ;  and  when  tried  on  minds  of  a  higher  order, 
whether  of  genius  or  individuality,  is  apt  to  drive  them  not  only 
from  the  ministry  but  the  communion  of  their  Church,  as  wis 
exemplified  in  the  person  of  the  late  Dr.  Wolff  (who  has  toU 
the  stOTj  in  his  own  characteristic  way),  and  more  recently  in 
the  case  of  the  distinguished  philologist,  M.  R^nan,  who  was 
educated  for  a  priest.  The  mark  of  intellectual  depression  may 
be  traced  on  the  very  faces  of  the  ecclesiastical  students  as  they 
pace,  two  and  two,  along  the  streets  of  Rome.  There  is 
another  point  which  we  would  touch  with  a  delicate  hand,  bnt 
which  cannot  altogether  be  passed  over  here.  We  are  not 
going  to  enter  on  any  discussion  of  the  theory  of  asceticism  or 
the  relative  value  of  the  contemplative  and  active  life.  Bat 
we  think  most  educated  Roman  Catholics  will  agree  with  us, 
that  a  great  multiplication  in  any  country  at  the  present  time 
of  monastic  establishments,  richly  endowed  and  with  no  actire 
duties  attached  to  them,  is  not  only  a  drain  on  its  material  and 
moral  resources,  but  an  element  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength  to  the  Church  herself,  by  the  encouragement  held  oat 
to  idleness  or  other  secondary  motives  bhort  of  what  would  be 
considered  a  real  'vocation,'  to  evade  the  service  whether  of 
Church  or  State.  Dr.  Dollinger  is  severe,  in  common  widi 
other  writers  of  his  communion,  and  not  without  some  justice, 
on  the  forcible  suppression  of  monasteries  under  Henry  YlU 
But  he  should  remember  that  nearly  every  Catholic  country 
has  subsequently  followed  the  example  of  Protestant  England. 
The  wealthy  abbeys  of  France  fell  in  the  first  Revolution,  and 
not  too  soon  if  we  may  trust  the  unexceptionable  testimony  of 
Montalembert  Religious  endowments  in  Spain  and  a  gteat 
part  of  Italy  have  been  confiscated ;  and  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  moral  state  of  the  rich  Benedictine  monasteries  which 
still  survive  in  the  Austrian  Emfare  will  not  be  disposed  to 
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quote  the  exceptioii  in  disparagement  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
general  rule.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Many  of  the 
fiiDCtions  discharged  by  the  medisval  abbey  have  passed  into 
other  hands>  since  knowledge  has  no  longer  been  confined  to  the 
imiversity  or  the  cloister.  Schools,  institutes,  almshouses,  and 
all  the  varied  appliances  of  modem  instruction  and  modem 
diarity  share  the  work  once  performed,  so  far  as  it  was  per- 
formed at  all,  by  the  monks.  Numberless  openings,  again,  for 
secular  enterprise  and  tident  exist  now,  whereas  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  army  was  almost  the  only  profession  for  a  layman* 
These,  and  other  causes  which  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here, 
have  materially  changed  the  relation  of  the  monastery  to  the 
nation  and  the  Church.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  immense  nimiber 
<^such  establishments  in  the  Papal  States,  and  the  extent  of 
landed  property  belonging  to  them,  has  converted  great  part  of 
the  country  into  a  wilderness,  and  is  one  main  cause  of  the 
extreme  unpopularity  of  the  Government  The  release  of 
the  lands  held  in  mortmain,  which  has  recently  contributed  to 
restore  prosperity  to  Spain,  is  even  more  urgently  needed  in 
Pontifical  dominions.  It  is  an  economical  reform  which 
ought  to  precede  all'  others.  But  economical  reforms  cannot 
be  separated  from  that  moral  reformatio^  which  is  not 
less  needed  in  the  monastic  establishments  of  Home.  We 
haf^n  to  know  on  good  authority  that  scarcely  a  single 
Dominican  monastery  in  Italy  —  and  the  same  is  probably  tme 
of  others  —  keeps  strictly  to  its  professed  rule,  n  devotional 
retirement  be  the  highest  ideal  of  Christian  perfection  —  a 
point  we  are  not  concemed  with  here  —  an  otiose  seclusion 
from  the  active  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life,  where  reli- 
gious observances  are  neglected  too,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
lowest.  We  shall  not  rake  up  the  foul  insinuations  often 
made  against  the  internal  condition  of  these  communities,  but 
it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  nowhere  is  the  Aristotelian  alter- 
native (we  purposely  leave  it  untranslated),  fi  Oi^piop  ^  OeoB,  more 
sorely  verified  thw  here.  In  what  Roman  Catholic  divines 
have  termed  the  ^  angelic  life '  there  can  be  no  middle  position 
between  the  ardour  of  intense  devotion  and  the  miserable 
littlenesses,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  which  sink  beneath  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  those  darker 
currents  of  feeling  which  are  apt  to  run  riot  in  the  vacant 
heart.  Blanco  White's  terrible  experiences  as  a  nuns'  confessor 
show  that  such  possibilities  are  something  more  than  a  surmbe. 
On  the  whole,  then,  we  conceive  that  if  the  fall  of  the  Papal 
temporalities  should  involve  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
nmnber  and  wealth  of  their  noonastic  establishments,  such  a 
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change  would  brace  more  than  it  would  cripple  the  actiTe 
energies  of  the  Church. 

Another  point  connected  with  the  Papal  Curia  is  the  domi- 
nant Italianism,  if  we  may  use  the  word^  which  for  the  last  three 
centuries  has  increasingly  prevailed  in  the  Latin  Church, 
shaping  her  theology^  her  policy,  and  her  whole  religious  life. 
And  the  reason  is  clear  enough.  The  Teutonic  and  Romanee 
races,  though  descended  from  a  common  Aryan  stock,  represent 
two  opposite  poles  of  national  character,  or  rather  the  two 
principles  which,  under  various  forms,  have  in  every  age 
striven  for  the  mastery.  To  the  Teutonic  race  belongs 
energy,  self-assertion,  a  keen  sense  of  individual  rights  and 
duties ;  the  passive  virtues  of  reverence  and  submission  are  the 
inheritance  of  the  Romance  nations.  Dr.  Dollinger  has  inskted 
so  strongly  on  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  Church  &om 
the  infusion  of  fresh  blood,  as  each  new  nationality  enters  her 
pale  and  contributes  another  element  to  the  common  life,  that 
he  will  probably  admit  the  comparative  withdrawal  of  the 
Teutonic  element  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  (for  broadly 
speaking,  the  Romance  nations  alone  continued  Catholic,)  to 
have  been  even  more  injurious  as  a  moral  than  as  a  numerical 
loss.  The  Western  Church,  it  is  true,  had  inherited  much, 
both  of  her  canon  law  and  her  traditional  polity,  from  the 
Roman  Empire,  whose  indelible  impress  is  also  stamped  on  the 
civil  law  of  every  European  State.  But  previously  to  the 
Reformation,  this  Latin  influence  had  been  counterbalanced  by 
the  successive  accretion  of  various  new  elements  of  natiiHial 
life.  Since  then  it  has  almost  exclusively  predominated,  and 
naturally  finds  its  stronghold  in  an  absolute  bureaucratic  court, 
at  once  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  government,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  petty  Italian  State.  It  is  clearly  unsuitable  that  the 
spiritual  chief  of  a  '  world-church,*  as  our  author  is  fond  of 
calling  it,  should  always  be  chosen  from  one  nation,  and  he  has 
himself  pointed  out  how  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  German  Popes 
were  the  salvation  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  natural  that  a 
Pope  who  is  also  an  Italian  Sovereign  should  be  an  Italian, 
and  that  the  Cardinals  who  are  to  form  his  court  should  be 
mostly  selected  from  the  same  nation.  We  cannot  pause  to 
trace  out  this  Italianism  into  its  dotted  results,  afifecting  the 
political  action,  the  devotional  and  theological  literature,  of  the 
Koman  Church,  especially  moral  theology,  and  giving  to  all 
the  colouring  of  a  particidar  national  temperament.  To  take 
but  one  instance,  it  has  been  matter  of  regret  to  many  of  her 
own  members  that  the  theology  of  Liguori  should  have  given 
its  tone  to  her  whole  moral  teaching, — a  writer  who  is,  to  say 
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the  least,  Bingularly  lax  on  questions  such  as  strict  veradty  to 
which  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  attach  a  high  importance* 
We  do  not  say  that  any  change  in  the  internal  policy  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  would  wholly  repair  the  moral  losses 
of  the  Beformation,  but  she  still  retains  her  hold  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Germany,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  both  in  England  and  America;  and  there 
would  obviously  be  room  for  other  than  Italian  influences, 
when  the  necessity  had  ceased  to  exist  for  an  Italian  Curia 
and  an  Italian  Pope. 

No  one  who  has  carefully  watched  ihe  march  of  events  in 
Italy,  both  before  and  since  the  campaign  of  1859,  can  doubt 
that  the  interests  of  religion  there  have  been  seriously  com- 
promised by  its  seeming  identification  with  civil  despotism. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
of  the  tempond  power  of  the  Pope  have  also  been  the  clamorous 
apologists  of  the  dethroned  Italian  sovereigns,  especially  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons.  Yet  the  late  Government  of  Naples, 
justly  described  ten  years  ago  by  a  conservative  statesman  as  the 
'negation  of  God,'  was  anything  but  submissive  to  the  Holy 
See,  of  which  it  was  on  canonical  theory  a  feudal  dependency. 
Ecclesiastics  were  in  high  honour  at  Court,  but  their  services 
were  used  much  as  our  own  Stuarts  used  the  Church  of 
EogUnd,  as  an  instrument  of  police.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
wretched  inmates  of  the  crowded  Neapolitan  dungeons  refused 
the  consolations  of  religion  at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  not,  as 
was  insinuated,  because  they  were  unbelievers,  but  because  they 
distrusted  men  supposed  to  be  in  league  with  the  Government, 
while  they  gladly  accepted  the  ministry,  when  it  chanced  to  be 
offered,  of  priests  not  labouring  under  a  similar  suspicion.  Nor 
can  we  be  surprised,  when  it  is  known  that  the  confessional  at 
Naples  was  prostituted  in  the  interests  of  the  reigning  despotism, 
and  even  the  seal  of  secrecy  imposed  under  most  awful  sanctions 
on  the  Boman  Catholic  confessor  could  not  always  be  relied  upon. 
To  attempt  to  bolster  up  religion  by  an  alliance  with  despotic 
power  is  indeed  to  lean  upon  a  broken  reed ;  but  it  has  been  the 
unwisdom  of  a  certain  school  of  churchmen  in  every  age  to  do 
so,  and  the  ultramontane  admirers  of  Francis  II.  are  but  re* 
enacting  on  a  less  respectable  platform  the  character  of  a 
Laud  or  an  Atterbury.  It  is  peculiarly  inconsistent  in  them  to 
do  so,  considering  that  what  Pius  VII.  in  the  Bull  JEcclesia 
ChrisH  in  1801  implied,  Gregory  XVI.  in  1831  expressly 
declared  in  reply  to  the  legitimist  clergy,  viz.,  that  the  Church 
yec^nised  none  but  de  facto  Governments.  What  is  indifferent 
in  France  cannot  be  matter  of  principle  in  Italy,  nor  can  the 
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rights  of  legitimacy  become  divine  from  their  accidental  coind- 
dence  with  the  supposed  interests  of  the  Church. 

But  the  evil  lies  deeper  still.  There  are  times — as  Count  Mon- 
talembert  had  occasion  three  years  ago  to  remind  his  ultramon- 
tane countrymen  who  were  exulting  over  the  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  heathen  sepoys  ^on  the  heretic  English  —  when  orthodox 
Catholics  might  hear  with  advantage  a  course  of  lectures  on 
those  ^  virtues  of  the  natural  order'  which  underlie  all  ibrms  of 
revealed  religion.*  A  terrible  responsibility  rests  on  those 
who  help  to  put  asunder  what  God  has  jomed  together.  And 
in  Italy  at  present  thefe  is  an  unnatural  divorce  between  the 
highest  idesd  of  human  exceUence  and  the  holier  aspirations 
which  inform  the  Christian  heart.  It  is  this  which  gives  point 
to  the  leading  argument  of  Father  Passaglia's  pamphlet^  and  irill 
tell  on  those  who  care  little  for  his  patristic  authorities  or  Ik 
political  views.  For  it  is  no  light  thing  that  the  millions  of 
Italy  should  be  practically  told  to  choose  between  fidelity  to 
their  moral  convictions  and  allegiance  to  their  Church;  that 
patriotism  should  be  placed  in  antagonism  to  piety,  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  be  made  to  look  incompatible 
with  adherence  to  their  ancestral  creed.  That  land  is  in  evil 
case  whose  greatest  men  are  by  the  very  fact  of  their  greatness 
alienated  from  their  religious  faith. 

We  spoke  just  now  of  the  exclusive  Italianism  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  since  the  Reformation.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Latin  Christianity  had  its  origin  in  a  protest, 
not  against  the  freedom  and  flexibility  of  the  Teutonic  spirit, 
but  against  the  rigid  immobility  of  the  East.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, as  Dr.  Dollinger  has  shown  in  his  sketch  of  the  Oriental 
Communions,  this  contrast  still  holds  good.  But  at  the 
beginning  the  very  speciality  of  the  Latin'  Church  lay  in  its 
vigorous  and  libersJ  adaptation  of  its  whole  method  of  teachingi 
ritual,  and  life  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  place  and  season. 
This  has  been  so  fully  exhibited  in  Dean  Milman's  Histoiy, 
that  to  all  acquainted  with  it  (and  what  educated  man  is  not  ?) 

*  The  passage  itself  is  worth  putting  on  record.     *  Pour  nui  part, 

*  je  le  dis  sans  detour,  j'ai  horreor  de  Forthodoxie  qui  ne  tient  ancon 
'  compte  de  la  justice  et  de  la  v^rit^  de  Thumanite  et  de  I'homiear; 
^  et  je  ne  me  lasse  pas  de  rdp^ter  ces  fortes  et  r6centes  paroles  de 
'  FEveque  de  la  Rocbelle ;  '*  ne  serait-ce  pas  bonne  chose  que  de  faire 

*  "  h  plusieurs  Catholiques  un  cours  sur  les  vertus  de  Tordre  nataM 
'  "sur  le  respect  di^  au  prochain,  sur  la  loyaut^  meme  envers  ses  adver- 
'  "  saires,  sur  Fesprit  de  T^quit^  et  de  la  charit^."  Les  vertus  de  Tordre 
<  Baturel  sent  des  vertus  essentielles,  dont  TEglise  elle-mSme  ne  dis- 
'  pense  pas.'   {DSbat  sur  Vlnde^  p.  13.) 
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the  yAj  briefest  reference  will  euffice.  The  abolition  of  infant 
communion,  the  postponement  of  confirmation  to  the  age  of 
reason,  the  substitution  of  pouring  for  immersion  in  the 
baptismal  rite  in  the  Western  Church,  are  cases  in  point  A 
more  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  difference  may  be  found  by 
comparing  the  history  of  Greek  ^d  Latin  monasticism.  The 
latter  contains  much  indefenmble  to  Protestant  convictions,  but 
it  differs  far  more  widely  from  the  passive  abstraction  of  the  old 
I^yptian  Laura,  or  the  dull  illiterate  routine  of  the  monasteries 
of  Mount  Athos.  What  they  were  from  the  first  they  are  stilL 
Empires  and  civilisations  Imve  risen  and  passed  away;  the 
existence  of  Christendom  has  been  threatened  from  without 
and  its  unity  broken  from  within ;  but  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years  has  brought  to  their  changeless  solitudes  no  newer  mission, 
no  fuUer  light.  Eastern  monachism  has  lasted  from  the  days 
of  St  Antony  to  our  own,  but  it  has  reckoned  amongst  its 
legislators  no  Benedict,  no  Dominic,  no  Francis ;  it  reverences 
no  Bernard,  no  Anselm,  no  Abelard,  no  Aquinas  among  its 
doctors  or  its  saints.  The  last  grand  exhibition  of  this  creative 
teergy  in  the  West  was  displayed  in  the  institution  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  century,  altering  or  omitting 
almost  everything  hitherto  reputed  a  distinctive  badge  of  the 
monastic  state;  but  their  day  has  gone  by,  and  as  yet  no 
successor  has  appeared  to  claim  the  inheritance  of  the  future. 
When  we  ask,  then,  that  in  points  which  none  of  her  members 
can  profess  to  regard  as  essential  the  Boman  Catholic  Chtuxsh 
shall  consent  to  accommodate  her  action  to  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  the  modem  world,  we  are  simply  asking  her  to  fall 
back  on  her  own  truer  and  better  instincts.     Her  champions 

Joint  with  a  justifiable  pride  to  her  earlier  triumphs  in  proof  of 
er  superiority  to  the  schismatic  East ;  let  them  learn  to  deserve 
that  praise,  and  not  be  content  to  reap  where  they  have  not 
sown.  Let  them  strive  to  emulate  the  temper  of  the  thirteenth 
Grregory,  who,  in  his  famous  reform  of  the  Calendar,  adopted 
gradually  and  after  not  very  creditable  misgivings  by  all  the 
Protestant  nations  of  Europe,  placed  himself  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  civilisation  of  his  own  day. 

Dr.  Dollinger's  idea  of  the  reformation  essential  in  thrf  Papal 
States,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  most  probably 
accomplished,  shall  be  sunmiarised  in  his  own  words  from  the 
second  of  his  Munich  Lectures : — 

<  The  thought  here  forces  itself  upon  me,  that  the  Church  State 
had  its  beginning  with  the  German  Empire ;  and  it  may  well  be 
affirmed  that  the  fall  of  that  empire  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  Boman 
State  from  which  it  is  still  bleeding.    The  Emperor  was  the  armed 
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<'  Protector*'  of  the  Papal  See— on  bim  lay  the  duty  of  wieldkig  the 
swOTdy  and  when  the  Popes  took  this  on  themselves  it  was  either  a 
mistake  or  an  act  of  the  direst  necessity.  And  although  the  Empire 
had  long  presented  only  the  shadow  of  the  old  idea  and  purpose,  yet 
was  it  to  the  last  the  prop  and  centre  of  the  ancient  political  order  of 
Europe,  and  covered  with  its  majesty  the  Papal  See  as  a  member 
engrafted  upon  the  United  Roman  Empire.  If,  with  the  Empire,  an 
outward  stay  has  fallen,  inwardly  the  State  is  sickening  under  the 
false  relations  in  which  ^  an  ecclesiastical  administration  "  necesnrOj 
stands  to  a  modem  system  of  statesmanship.  It  is  difficult  to  rgect 
the  opinion  that  lay  hands  are  better  suited  to  direct  the  action  of 
state  and  police,  with  their  manifold  increasing  material  wants  and 
cares, — they  are  better  suited  than  those  of  priests  for  a  police  and 
administrative  omnipotence,  a  care  for  lotteries,  theatres,  gaming- 
houses, and  houses  of  public  entertainment,  for  managing  passports 
and  manufactories.  It  is,  indeed,  frequently  asserted  that  the  Pope, 
as  an  ecclesiastical  prince,  must  commit  the  administration  to 
ecclesiastical  officers.  This  necessity,  however,  is  not  very  evident 
At  least,  the  ecclesiastical  sovereignties  of  Germany,  to  which  Bellar* 
mine  appealed  in  justification  of  the  Pope's  temporal  dignity,  afford 
no  paralleL  The  prince-bishops  and  ecclesiastical  electors  never 
hesitated  to  govern  their  countries  through  the  instrumentality  of  laj 
ministers,  chancellors,  councillors,  employ^  and  judges.'  (Pp.  464-5.) 

And  for  the  method  of  bringing  about  this  change :  — 

*  That  the  Pope  should  be  obliged  to  quit  Bome,  and  take  up  his 
abode  for  a  time  in  some  other  Catholic  country.  Rome,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  States  of  the  Church,  would  be  forthwith  incorporated 
with  the  new  Piedmontese  kingdom.  It  is  self-evident  that  ail  those 
arrangements  which  the  Papd  Government  thinks  it  cannot  grant 
would  be  immediately  introduced — ^the  secularisation  would  be  com- 
plete. The  whole  present  order  of  things  would  be  passed  over  as  with 
a  sponge ;  the  clergy,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  with  the  abolition 
of  all  privileges  burdensome  and  offensive  to  other  glasses,  woold, 
like  other  citizens,  be  placed  under  the  common  law  ;  and  herewith 
the  main  source  of  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  the  priesthood  be  pot 
an  end  to.  Then,  when  the  germ  of  decay  which  the  new  Italian 
Kingdom  bears  in  its  bosom  developes  itself,  and  the  return  of  the 
Pope  to  Bome,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  whole  State  of  the  Church, 
or  a  part  of  it,  takes  filace,  the  Pope  will  find  ^accomplished  facta**; 
he  will  enter  upon  an  entirely  altered  position ;  he  will  be  the  head 
of  an  administration  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  secular  in  its  members^ 
and  whose  precedent  condition,  or  the  forcing  back  into  forms  now 
dead,  it  would  be  as  unwise  as  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  accom- 
pUsh.'    (P.  468.) 

From  another  passage,  already  referred  to,  we  gather  that  the 
author  would  wish  the  Papal  Court  to  take  up  its  residence 
during  this  interregniun  in  Germany.  No  doubt  if  any  such 
sweeping  reform  as  is  here  sketched  out  were  ever  to  be  accom- 
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plished,  it  could  only  be  after  a  temporary  interruption  of  the 
Papal  Government.  But^  differing  as  we  do  widely  from  the 
writer  as  to  the  'germ  of  decay '  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
Italian  Kingdom^  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  an  interrup- 
tion^ if  it  once  took  place^  would  not  become  permanent ;  nor  does 
the  experience  of  the  past  at  all  bear  out  his  confident  expecta- 
tion that,  were  the  old  government  to  be  restored,  the  old  abuses 
of  the  ecdenastical  administration  would  not  reappear  with  it 
£ver3rthing  was  '  passed  over  as  with  a  sponge '  at  the  deposition 
of  Pius  YII,,  but  the  policy  of  Consalvi  was  as  little  marked  as 
Antonelli's  by  that  wisdom  which  is  learnt  in  the  school  of  adver- 
aty.*  Dr.  Zollinger  has  hinted,  though  without  approving  it, 
at  the  possibility  of  the  question  being  submitted  to  a  Congress 
of  the  Catholic  Powers.  Whether  IBlome,  or  at  least  the  eccle- 
siastical portion  of  the  city  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
might  be  put  somewhat  in  the  position  of  Frankfort  or  Washing- 
ton, as  a  free  city  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  in  which  the  Pope  might  hold  his  court  and  retain  the 
di^ty  and  status  of  a  sovereign  ;  or  what  other  arrangements 
might  be  entered  into  for  securing  his  independence  of  action 
as  head  of  the  Church,  and  an  ample  revenue  for  sustwiing  the 
expenses  of  his  court  at  home  or  abroad,  is  a  question  which  it 
would  be  premature  to  discuss  here,  till  the  two  contracting 
parties,  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  Government,  have  them- 
selves come  to  some  understanding  about  it  What  is  essential 
is  that  the  independence  and  digmty  of  the  Papal  See  should  be 
placed  on  a  fixed  and  permanent  basis  secured  against  constant 
floctuations  of  sentiment  in  the  Italian  Parliament ;  and  this, 
as  a  matter  of  European  interest,  might  fairly  be  guaranteed  by 
the  European  Powers.  The  civil  government  of  the  Papal 
States  is  an  Italian  question,  and  one  which  the  Italians  alone 
are  competent  to  decide  upon.  Should  they  desire  to  replace  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  nobody  will  have  any  right  to  object ; 

*  It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  that  three  of  the  points  made  special 
matter  of  complaint  in  the  Exposition  attached  to  the  famous  Allocu- 
tion of  January  1855  against  the  Sardinian  Government  were :  1. 
The  introduction  of  freedom  of  the  press.  '2.  The  toleration  of  Pro- 
testant worship.  3.  The  subjection  of  the  clergy  in  secular  matters 
to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  or  criminal  courts.  The  last 
point  was  established  in  the  Siccardi  law,  for  assenting  to  which 
Santa  Rosa  was  on  his  deathbed  deprived  of  the  sacraments.  Yet 
Dr.  DoUinger  considers  that  all  these  reforms,  which  a  few  years 
ago  elicited  excommunications  against  a  neighbouring  government, 
might  without  difficulty  be  introduced  into  the  Papal  States  them- 
selves.    See  pp.  424.  432-3.  398,  &c. 
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but  till  they  manifest  snch  a  desire,  nobody  has  the  right  to 
demand  it.  And  they,  it  may  be  presumed,  are  not  likely  to 
forget  that  the  experiment  of  an  unreformed  and  a  reformed 
Papal  Government  have  been  successively  tried,  and  both  alike 
have  failed.  From  the  restoration  of  Pius  VIL  to  the  death  of 
Gr^ory  ^YI.  it  was  sought  to  perpetuate  die  old  traditional 
regime^  deteriorated  as  it  was  by  the  admixture  of  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  modem  French  bureaucracy.  The  statesman- 
like genius  of  Consalvi,and  the  single-minded  enei^  of  Leo  XIL, 
a  despotic  sovereign  but  a  reforming  Pope,  did  but  leave  to 
Gr^ory  XVI.  a  kingdom  honey-combed  by  secret  sodetaes, 
and  a  reign  disturbed  by  almost  ceaseless  conspiracies.     '  From 

*  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  in  June  1846,' — ^we  are  quoting  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Farini's  History 
of  the  Boman  States, — 'a  second  era  commenced;  and  the 

*  question  now  became  this;  whether  it  was  possible  to  remove 
'  the  crying  oppressions  and  abuses  of  the  old  system  and   to 

*  establish  constitutional  freedom,  retaining  at  the  same  time  any 

*  effective  sovereignty  in  the  Papal  chair.'  How  that  ended  we 
all  know ;  and  the  excesses  of  the  Boman  Revolution  in  1848 
are  a  significant  comment  on  the  results  of  the  former  system  of 
government.  We  have  already  said  that  the  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence of  the  Holy  See  must  in  any  case  be  properly  secured, 
but  those  who  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  secured  than 
by  the  material  guarantee  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  would  do 
well  to  remember  that  the  present  Pope  was  preparing  the 
definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  most  remarkable 
dogmatic  act  of  the  Church  of  Bome  since  the  Tridentine 
Council,  while  an  exile  at  Gaeta ;  and  was  scarcely  reseated  by 
French  intervention  on  his  temporal^throne,  when  he  achievec^ 
in  his  edict  constituting  the  Papal  hierarchy  in  this  countryy 
an  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  unparalleled  sinoe  the 
Beformation,  unless  perhaps  by  the  somewhat  similar  act  of 
Pius  VII.  in  redistributing  the  dioceses  of  France. 

We  have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Father 
Passaglia's  pamphlet  'Pro  Causa  Italica,'  and  we  may  as  well  give 
our  readers  a  sketch,  theugh  it  must  be  a  very  brief  one,  of  the 
contents  of  so  singular  a  document  After  a  preface  occupied  in 
vindicating  the  right  of  priests,  and  even  laymen,  by  testimony 
both  of  Scripture  and  Fathers,  to  spei^  on  matters  affecting  the 
general  interests  of  the  Church,  no  less  than  bishops^  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe,  on  the  authority  of  St  August^e,  in  what  the 
proper  unity  of  the  Church  consists.  This  unity  is  endangered 
by  the  hostility  of  the  Italians,  not  to  the  doctrines  or  rulers  of 
the  Church,  as  such,  but  to  the  line  adopted  by  the  latter  in 
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temporal  policy  ^  in  scandalum  gubemandorum  ut  membra  Christi 
^  erudeli  divisione  lanienturf  inconsbtently  with  their  pastoral 
daties,  and  forgetfol  that  bishops  were  ordained  for  man  and  not 
man  for  the  bishops.  He  then  traces  the  source  and  centre  of 
imitj  to  the  divine  wimacy  of  St.  Peter,  giving  the  usual 
patristic  quotations.  But  unity  requires  the  adhesion  of  flocks 
to  Uieir  pastors,  and  in  Italy  they  are  separated ;  the  prelates 
have  forgotten  St  Ai^stine's  warning  that  excommunication 
should  only  be  used,  even  against  notorious  evil  doers,  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  schism,  and  that  an  unjust  excommunica- 
tion recoils  on  him  who  pronounces  it.  And  why  do  they  fight 
against  the  new  kingdom  ?  Because  it  is  accused  of  injustice  in 
disregarding  the  rights  of  the  Italian  princes,  and  of  impiety  in 
attacking  the  temporalities  of  the  Holy  See.  But  the  injustice 
iji  the  revolution  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  moreover  it 
has  always  been  the  principle  of  the  Church  to  recognise  de 
facto  Governments.  As  regards  the  impiety  of  attacking  the 
temporal  power,  the  author  maintains  that  the  declarations  of 
Pins  IX.  on  the  subject  are  of  a  mutable  not  a  dogmatic 
character ;  and  that  the  obligation  of  his  oaths  to  preserve  it 
may  be  modified  or  suspended  by  circumstances,  such  as  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  diem,  or  inexpediency  for  the  good  of  the 
Church,  for  which  alone  they  were  imposed.  He  ends  by 
strenuously  repudiating  on  religious  grounds  the  notion  that  the 
ctvil  sovereignty  is  necessary  or  even  beneficial  for  sustaining 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  Such,  in 
a  few  wc^ds,  is  the  substance  of  Passaglia's  pamphlet,  which  is 
mnushed  with  copious  extracts,  chiefly  firom  the  Scriptures  and 
St.  Augustine.  We  may  add  that  a  very  considerable  section 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  has  actually 
ffiven  in  its  adhesion  to  the  opinions  of  which  Father  Passaglia 
18  the  chief  representative ;  and  we  are  informed  that  a  declara- 
tion to  this  effect  has  been  signed  by  ho  less  than  eight  thousand 
Italian  priests  of  different  orders  in  the  Church. 

*  A  free  Church  in  a  free  State'  is  Passaglia's  ideal ;  to  the 
Prince  de  Broglie  it  is  an  idle  dream.  *  We  may  of  course 
readily  admit  that  the  manifold  and  complicated  relations  of 
Church  and  State  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  exhaustive  formula, 
and  may  even  be  s^d  to  comprehend,  under  one  or  other  of  its 
Tarious  aspects,  almost  every  important  department  of  moral 
and  social  life.  From  the  days  of  Constantine  to  our  own  this 
same  question,  ever  recurring  in  some  new  form,  has  perplexed 

*  See  an  article  in  the  ^  Corredpondant '  for  October  25.  1861, 
*  La  Sonverainet^  Pontificale  et  la  Libert^' 
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the  brains  and  distracted  the  policy  alike  of  statesmen  and 
divines.  But  IVI«  de  Broglie  does  not  appear  to  recollect  that  it  is 
worse  than  folly  for  the  belligerents  in  an  internecine  domestic 
strife  to  refuse  even  to  listen  to  proposals  for  negotiation  becaose 
it  may  be  found  troublesome  to  settle  the  details.  We  are  not 
concerned,  as  we  said  before,  to  draw  up  the  terms  of  a  Con- 
cordat between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Italian  Kingdom;  but  if 
it  is  difficult  to  arrange  the  conditions  on  which  the  two  rival 
Powers  shall  consent  to  dwell  peaceably  together,  it  is  far 
worse  that  they  should  remain  in  a  state  of  chronic  hosti- 
lity ;  nor  do  we  see  what  the  Church  has  to  gain  by  *  contesting 
*  the  shreds  of  a  power  which  is  escaping  her  grasp.'  To  our 
mind  a  writer  who  professes  himself  at  once  a  liberal  in  politics 
and  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Papacy  would  be  better  employed 
in  smoothing  than  in  seeking  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  a 
crisis  which  involves  the  dearest  interests  of  political  liberty  and 
of  the  Koman  See.  Moreover,  the  line  of  argument  he  has 
adopted,  if  it  proves  anything  proves  too  much.  It  is  not  in 
Italy  alone  but  in  every  Christian  country  that  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  are  brought  into  conti^t)  and  it  maybe 
collision,  with  one  another ;  and  we  do  not  see  how>  for  instance, 
the  marriage  law  of  Holland,  or  the  exemption  of  the  French 
clergy  from  the  conscription,  can  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other 
by  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  We  are  far  from 
ascribing  to  so  able  a  writer  a  theory  which  he  has  expUdtly 
disclaimed,  and  which,  probably,  the  extreraest  ultramontanist 
in  the  present  day  would  shrink  from  openly  avowing,  but  what 
his  reasoning  really  implies  is,  that  the  Pope  should  be  the  sove- 
reign not  of  the  Bomagna  but  the  world.  As  every  question 
on  which  the  State  adjudicates  may  also  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  we  must  recur  to  the  femous 
mediasval  argument  about  the  *two  swords,'  and  the  *  greater 
'  and  lesser  light,'  and  add  to  the  authority  of  scriptural  types 
the  plea  of  Imman  necessity  to  prove  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  of  right  the  kingdoms  of  the  Pope.  But  many  diffi- 
culties which  look  insoluble  on  paper  find  a  ready  solution  when 
brought  to  the  test  of  practice.  Let  us  instance  a  point  M.  de 
Broglie  has  referred  to,  and  which,  from  its  double  character  of 
a  civil  contract  and  an  ecclesiastical  sacrament,  is  confessedly 
one  of  the  standing  causes  of  quarrel  between  Church  and 
State — we  mean  the  law  of  marriage.  In  England,  as  in  many 
other  countries,  the  law  of  the  land  allows  divorce  a  vinculo  in 
certain  cases ;  Roman  Catholics  are  precluded  by  the  rules  of  their 
Church  from  availing  themselves  of  that  permission.  But  the 
religious  obligation  rests,  and  can  only  rest  in  the  last  resort,  on 
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their  own  consciences.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  dogmas 
or  the  laws  of  the  Church  could  be  enforced  by  civil  penalties, 
nor  is  reverence  for  them  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  exceptional  Inquisition  bearing  rule  in  one  region  of 
Italy. 

But  then,  we  are  told, '  in  modem  Europe  the  whole  legal 
'  state  of  the  Catholic  religion  rests  upon  Concordats.'    Be  it  so, 
though  we  believe  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  nowhere  so 
free  as  in  the  British  Empire,  where  there  are  no  Concordats. 
But  when  it  is  added  that  '  the  chief  basis  of  these  Concor- 
'datsis  the  Pontifical  Sovereignty'  (of  the  Papal  States,)  we 
demur  to  such   a   plea.     Why  cannot   Concordats  be  made 
with  a    Pope    whose    independence    is  secured  without    his 
bemg  the    ruler  of  an  earthly  kingdom?     Which  was  most 
powerful  in  Europe   Gregory  L   or  Gregory  XVI.?     Who 
made  his  spiritual  influence  most  widely  Mt,  Pius  YIL  in  bis 
prison,  or  Leo  X.  on  his  throne?     As  long  as  some  two  hun- 
dred million  Catholics  recognise  the  Pope  as  their  common 
father,  it  will  be  not  the  duty  only  but  the  obvious  interest  of 
States  to  guarantee  his  ecclesiastical  independence  against  the 
reality  or  the  suspicion  of  improper  influence ;  and  to  say  that 
no  other  security  can  be  devised  but  a  temporal  sovereignty  is 
in  flat  contradiction  both  to  reason  and  experience.      Papal 
States  have  not  once  but  often  been  invaded ;  and  pledges  may 
surely  be  enforced  which  it  is  the  common  interest  to  observe, 
though  destitute  of  the  '  material  guarantee '  of  a  State  depend- 
ent for  its  defence  on  foreign  arms.     It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
other  Governments  would  not  accord  to  the  Boman   Catholic 
hierarchies  in  their  respective  countries  the  independence  and 
inviolability  claimed  for  the  Papal  Court.     The  cases  are  not 
poraUeL     A  Concordat  made  by  any  State  with  the  Holy  See 
is  made  for  the  sake  of  its  own  Catholic  subjects,  and  is  there- 
fore, in  fact)  made  with  them.     If  it  included  demands  deemed 
inconsistent  with  national  welfare,  it  would  be  rejected  whether 
by  a  French  or  an  Italian  Government,  and  rejected  equally  whe- 
ther the  Pope  had  or  had  not  a  civil  sovereignty  of  his  own. 
His  independence  is  required,  not  to  insure  the  acceptance  of 
his  demands — that  would  require  him   to   have  a  universal 
monarchy — but  to  insure  his  ireedom  in  proposing  them.     It 
is  said  that  the  Italian  Government  cannot  be  trusted,  because 
the  Archbishops  of  Turin,  Pisa,  and  Naples,  and  some  fifty 
other  bishops,  have  already  incurred  civil  punishment      And 
why  have  they  incurred  it  ?     Not  on  any  spiritual  ground,  but 
heoiuse  they  obstinately  adhered  to  a  political  course,  which 
I^rince  de  Broglie  considers  essential  to  the  weal  of  the  Church, 
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but  which  placed  them  in  direct  antagonism,  not  to  die  rdigion 
but  the  patriotism  of  their  oountrym^i.  It  was  as  impoesiUe 
for  the  Italian  Government  to  tolerate  such  a  course  in  them  as 
it  was  for  the  Government  of  William  JIL  to  tolerate  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  while  persisting  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Stuarts. 

The  notion  that  a  Pope  who  had  ceased  to  be  a  sover^ 
would  be  regarded  as  more  of  a  *  stranger'  by  foreign  gov^n- 
ments,  scarcely  seems  to  require  serious  refutation.  He  might, 
no  doubt,  misuse  his  influence  or  his  resources  in  the  interest  of 
the  Italian  Kingdom,  just  as  the  present  Pope  is  popolarij 
believed  to  have  given  moral  and  material  support  to  Frauds 
11.  against  the  wishes  of  other  States.  The  writer  cannot  be 
ignorant  that  subjection  to  a  foreign  potentate  has  always  been 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  jealousy  against  the  Papal  hierarchies 
of  other  countries. 

A  Free  Church  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult  idea  to  realise  in  a 
state  governed  on  that  bureaucratic  system,  the  bequest  of 
the  ancien  regime  to  the  French  Revdution,  which  die  Prince  de 
Broglie  confidently  assumes  to  be  spreading,  in  imitation  of 
France,  over  the  whole  of  Europe;  in  strange  oblivion, 
surely,  of  that  portion  of  Europe  comprised  in  the  British 
Empire,  where  Napoleonic  ideas  are  far  more  consistently 
repudiated  than  in  the  United  States,  to  which  he  refers  as  the 
sole  exception  in  the  present  day.  We  cannot  wonder  that, 
with  his  recent  experience  of  the  arbitrary  action  of  his  own 
government  in  religious  concerns,  he  should  shrink  from  the 
prospect  of  the  French  Church  becoming  <  a  great  Sod^y  of 
^  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  nothing  more.'  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  either  corporate  or  individual  freedom  with  French 
principles  of  administration ;  but  even  so,  we  are  unable  to 
understand  why  agreements.  Concordats  if  you  will,  betweoi 
the  Government  and  the  Holy  See  should  be  less  possible,  if 
the  latter,  though  still  representing  the  Church  of  Borne,  had 
ceased  to  represent  a  small  Italian  kingdom.  Of  the  imminent 
dangers  and  crying  evils  of  the  status  quo  of  the  Homan  Ques- 
tion, from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  looked  at,  H. 
de  Broglie  says  not  a  word.  But  we  may  venture  to  remind  him 
that  it  is  not  to  '  a  philosophical  formula,  an  abstract  principle,' 
that  the  Holy'See  is  invit^  to  sacrifice  its  tempond  sovereignty) 
but  to  the  demands  of  a  whole  people  yearning  for  national 
unity  and  independence,  and  already  beginning  to  be  estranged 
in  sympathy  from  the  only  religion  they  really  believe  in,  by 
the  political  attitude  of  their  Church. 

This  essay  is  throughout  a  homily  on  the  oracular  falbicy 
first  uttered  in  the  French  Chambers, '  tiiat  the  temporal  aid 
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'  spiritual  power  must  be  united  at  Some^  in  order  that  they  may 
*  be  separated  everywhere  else ;'  and  its  whole  argument  is  based 
on  the  assomption — a  strange  one  for  a  zealous  Catholic  to 
make — that  with  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  the  Roman 
See^  or  rather  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  would  cease  to  have 
any  corporate  and  substantive  ezbtence  as  an  authority  which 
could  hold  its  own  against  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  power 
in  religious  matters.  If  this  is  what  constitutes  the  leading 
distinction  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches,  as  seems 
to  be  implied  in  one  passage,  we  hardly  expected  to  be  told  so 
by  a  believer  in  the  supremacy  of  St  Peter  and  the  divine 
perpetuity  of  the  Roman  Church.  To  sum  up  in  one  word  our 
reply  to  Prince  de  Broglie,  we  would  say  this :— The  Papal  inde- 
pendence must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  convictions  of  the 
Catholic  conscience,  for  no  guarantee  which  does  not  presuppose 
this  basis  is  even  conceivable  in  the  present  state  of  society.  As 
long  as  those  convictions  support  the  Roman  See,  it  has  nothing 
to  gain  from  the  possession  of  a  temporal  sovereignty ;  and  if 
they  failed  to  support  it,  a  contingency  not  very  likely  to 
occur,  no  tempond  power  could  galvanize  it  into  a  second  life. 
By  these  means  Christianity  conquered  its  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  by  this  test  every  religion  must  be 
content  to  stand  or  fall.  Its  moral  influence  is  the  measure  of 
its  spiritual  authority. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Dollinger.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  design 
to  enter  on  theological  controversy,  and  we  shall  therefore  touch 
but  cursorily  on  his  '  panoramic  survey '  of  the  different  extra- 
Papal  Conmiunions  of  Christendom.  Before  doing  so,  however, 
we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  of  extracting  the  following 
passage  on  the  spirit  in  which  aU  such  controversies  should  be 
carried  on : — 

'Upon  the  day  when,  on  both  sides,  the  conviction  shall  arise, 
vivid  and  strong,  that  Christ  really  desires  the  unity  of  his  Church, 
that  the  division  of  Christendom,  the  multiplicity  of  Churches,  is 
displeasing  to  God — that  he  who  helps  to  prolong  this  situation  must 
answer  for  it  to  the  Lord — on  that  day  four-fifths  of  the  traditional 
polemics  of  Protestants  against  the  Catholic  Church  will,  with  one 
blow,  be  cast  aside,  like  chaff  and  rubbish ;  for  four«fifths  of  it  con- 
sist of  misunderstandings,  logomachies,  and  wilful  falsifications ;  or 
relate  to  personal,  and  therefore  accidental  things,  which  are  utterly 
inconsistent  where  only  principles  and  dogmas  are  at  stake.  On  that 
day  also  much  will  be  changed  on  the  Catholic  side.  Thenceforward 
the  personal  character  of  Luther  and  of  the  Reformers  will  be  no  more 
dragged  forward  in  the  pulpit.  The  clergy,  mindful  of  the  words 
^Interfidte  errores,  diligiU  homines,^  will  ever  conduct  themselves 
towards  members  of  other  Churches  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
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charitj,  and  will  therefore  assume,  in  all  cases  where  there  are  no 
clear  proofs  to  the  contrary,  the  honajides  of  opponents.  They  will 
never  forget  that  no  man  is  convinced  and  won  over  by*  bitter  words 
and  violent  attacks,  but  that  every  one  is  rather  repdled  by  them. 
Warned  by  the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  (xiv.  13.),  they 
will  be  more  careful  than  heretofore  to  give  to  their  separated 
brethren  no  scandal,  no  grounds  of  accusation  against  the  Church. 
In  popular  instruction  and  in  religious  life  they  will  accordingly 
make  the  great  truths  of  salvation  the  centre  of  all  their  teaching ; 
they  will  not  treat  secondary  things  in  life  and  doctrine  as  thoc^ 
they  were  of  the  first  importance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  th^  mO 
keep  alive  in  the  people  the  consciousness  that  such  thmgs  are  hot 
means  to  an  end,  and  are  only  of  inferior  consequence  and  subsidiaiy 
value.  (Jntil  that  day  shall  dawn  upon  Germany,  it  is  our  duty  as 
Catholics,  in  the  words  of  Cardinal  Diepenbrock,  '*  to  bear  the  religions 
^'  separation  in  a  spirit  of  penance,  for  guilt  incurred  in  common."  We 
must  acknowledge  that  here  also  God  has  caused  much  good,  as  well 
as  much  evil,  to  proceed  from  the  errors  of  men,  from  the  contests 
and  passions  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  we  must  too  admit  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  German  nation  to  see  the  intolerable  abuses  and 
scandals  in  the  Church  removed  was  fully  justified ;  and  that  it 
sprung  from  the  better  qualities  of  our  people,  and  from  their  numd 
indignation  at  the  desecration  and  corruption  of  holy  thingn,  whidi 
were  degraded  to  selfish  and  hypocritical  purposes.  We  do  not  refuse 
to  admit  that  the  great  separation,  and  the  storms  and  sufierings  con- 
nected  with  it,  were  an  awful  judgment  upon  Catholic  Christendom, 
which  clergy  and  laity  had  but  too  well  deserved — a  judgment  which 
has  had  an  improving  and  salutary  efiect  The  great  intellectual 
conflict  has  purified  the  European  atmosphere,  has  impelled  the 
human  mind  on  to  new  courses,  and  has  promoted  a  rich,  sci^itific^ 
and  literary  life.  Protestant  theology,  with  its  restless  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, has  gone  along  by  the  side  of  the  Catholic,  exciting  and 
awakening,  warming  and  vivifying ;  whilst  every  exalted  Catholie 
theologian  will  readily  admit  that  he  owes  much  to  the  writings  of 
Protestant  scholars.  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  that  in  the 
Church  the  rust  of  abuses,  and  of  a  mechanical  superstition,  is  always 
forming  afresh ;  that  the  servants  of  the  Church,  sometimes,  through 
indolence  and  incapacity,  and  the  people  through  ignorance,  brutify 
the  spiritual  in  religion,  and  so  degrade  and  deform  and  misemploy 
it  to  their  own  injury.  The  right  reforming  spirit  must  tber^ore 
never  depart  from  the  Church,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  periodically 
break  out  with  renovating  strength,  and  penetrate  the  conscience  and 
the  will  of  the  clergy.*    (Pp.  16-18.) 

We  are  very  far  from  intending  to  charge  the  writer  with 
oblivion  of  his  own  principles,  but  we  must,  nevertheless,  point 
out  some  of  the  more  glaring  inaccuracies  into  which  he  has 
fallen  in  dealing  with  the  religious  and  social  condition  of 
England.  In  doing  so  we  do  not  forget  that  it  is  always 
diflucult  for  a  foreigner  to  estimate  correctly  the  state  of  a 
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country  with  which  he  is  not  personally  acquainted,  and  this 
is  perhaps  especially  true  of  our  own.  To  those  who  know 
the  realities  of  English  life,  not  from  books  and  newspapers, 
but  from  their  own  experience,  much  which  Dr.  DoUinger  has 
written  on  the  subject  will  read  rather  like  a  clever  but  broad 
caricature  than  a  simple  sketch.  Thus,  to  tell  us  that  the 
religion  of  the  EstabliiBhed  Church  is  that  of  '  deportment,  of 
'gentility,  of  clerical  reserve,'  language  which  reminds  us 
strongly  of  some  of  the  more  epigrammatic  passages  in  Dr. 
Newman's  controversial  lectures,  may  be  effective  sarcasm,  but 
is  hardly  in  place  in  a  sober  historical  sketch  by  a  German 
professor.  There  might  be  some  truth  fifty  years  ago  in  saying 
that  the  Anglican  Clergy  were  *  lecturers  and  nothing  more,' 
but  Dr.  Dollinger  ought  to  be  aware  that  it  is  the  reverse  of 
being  true  now ;  neither  is  his  inference  from  the  absence  of  the 
Con^ssional  that  there  is  no  intercourse  between  the  clergyman 
and  the  lower  classes  of  his  flock,  at  all  more  correct  That  great 
masses  of  the  town  population  are  still  untouched  by  any 
spiritual  influence  is  unfortunately  true,  but  that  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  grapple  with  them,  or  that  there  has  not 
been  a  very  marked  increase  both  in  zeal  and  actual  results 
of  late  years,  is  not  true.  In  another  respect  the  writer  is 
entirely  mistaken,  when  he  supposes  that  the  lower  orders  in 
this  country  prefer  the  ministrations  of  men  taken  from  their . 
own  class  to  those  of  gentlemen.  The  contrary  is  notoriously 
the  case.  Just  as  our  soldiers  prefer  to  obey  officers  who  are 
gentlemen,  so  do  the  English  poor  prefer  the  services  of 
ministers  taken  from  a  higher  social  class ;  and  it  most  not  be 
forgotten  that  in  England  the  class  of  gentry  extends  ov^  a 
much  wider  area  then  in  continental  countries.  If  the  poor 
often  flock  to  the  Dissenting  chapel  rather  than  to  the  parish 
church,  it  is  not  because  they  like  to  listen  to  a  preacher  of  their 
own  rank,  but  because  the  sermon  at  church  is  too  often  (by  no 
means  universally  as  our  author  seems  to  imply)  '  a  speech  or 
<  essay,'  which  shoots  over  their  heads  and  fails  to  touch  their 
hearts.  Those  very  persons,  however,  who  resort  to  the 
Dissenting  chapel  will  in  most  cases,  even  in  towns,  send  for 
the  Anglican  parson  when  they  are  sick  or  dying.  They  know 
the  value  of  a  man  of  education  and  refinement  in  their  greatest 
trials  and  emergencies.  It  is  a  further  misapprehension  to 
imagine  that  curates  are  a  distinct  order  from  the  beneficed 
clergy  and  derived  from  a  lower  class,  instead  of  its  being  a  stage 
of  clerical  life  through  which  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  must 
pass,  though  many  remain  in  it  to  the  end.     And  Pr.  DoUinger 
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should  remember  that  our  worst  abuses  of  church  patronage 
were  more  than  equalled  in  the  Church  of  France  before  1789. 

If  he  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  weak  points  of  the  Establish- 
ment, he  has  also  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
Dissenters.  A  writer  so  familiar  with  English  periodical  litera- 
ture should  know  that  the  ^  Saturday  Review '  is  not  the  most 
impartial  authority  on  Mr.  Spurgeon's  preaching,  nor  the 
*  Union '  on  the  *  semi-infidelity  *  of  Broad  Church  theology.  Nor 
can  a  pamphlet  on  '  National  Holidays/  by  Lord  John  Manners, 
written  twenty  years  ago  in  all  the  fervour  of  Young  Englandism, 
be  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  degraded  condition  of  the  English 
poor.  We  must  observe  further  that  the  Doctor's  strictures 
on  the  moral  condition  of  England  cannot  fairly  be  urged  in  % 
controversial  sense,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  contrast  them  with 
the  phenomena  of  Catholic  countries.  In  candour,  courage,  enter* 
prise,  and  self-reliance  our  author  seems  to  admit  that  we  con- 
spicuously bear  the  palm.  On  the  whole  we  feel  sure  that  should 
he  have  opportunities  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
our  social  and  religious  life,  and  of  mixing  freely  with  both 
Anglicans  and  Dissenters,  while  his  view  of  the  ecclesiastical 
position  of  those  bodies  would  remain  unchanged,  he  would  see 
reason  to  retract,  or  at  least  greatly  to  modify,  much  that  he  has 
written  of  their  actual  state,  and  would  be  willing  to  admit  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  English  society  or  English 
morality,  we  should  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
exchanging  them  for  the  happy  equality  of  France,  or  the  moral 
purity  of  Naples. 

His  sketch  of  Protestant  Germany  has  more  intrinsic  evidence 
of  reality,  and  is  founded  doubtless  on  a  deeper  knowledge.  So 
too  in  all  probability  is  his  brief  account  of  the  Russian  and 
Oriental  Churches,  which  is  but  too  well  borne  out  by  general 
testimony,  though  conceived  in  a  less  generous  and  hopeful 
spirit  than  Dr.  Stanley's  recent  volume  on  the  subject  It  is 
due,  however,  to  him  to  say,  and  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs 
for  the  future  of  religious  controversy,  that  he  has  genertdlj 
manifested  a  most  laudable  desire,  in  conformity  with  his  own 
professed  principles,  to  treat  opponents  with  candour,  and  in 
defending  the  cause  of  his  own  Church,  neither  to  press  unreal 
and  fictitious  claims,  nor  to  sacrifice  to  ecclesiastical  interests  the 
laws  of  morality  and  justice.  We  have  already  noticed  his 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Canon  Law.  Another  example  may 
be  found  in  his  pointed  disclaimer  of  the  right  or  duty  of  per^ 
secution  as  a  principle  of  the  Church ;  in  this  sense  be  quotes 
both  Leo  the  Great,  and  the  present  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  who  afiirms  summarily  as  an  axiom,  that  '  the  Pof  e 
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^  only  addresses  conscience.'  Similarly^  the  deposing  power  and 
the  detestable  notion  that  oaths  made  to  heretics  are  invalidf 
are  expressly  rejected.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  find  an  emi- 
nent Catholic  divine  insisting  that  the  German  Beformation 
owed  its  origin  not  to  what  was  worst  but  to  what  was  best  and 
truest  in  the  feelings  of  the  people^  and  was  a  chastisement 
deserved  by  the  practical  corruptions  of  the  clergy^  and  in  part 
beneficial ;  for  the  '  reforming  spirit  must  never  depart  from  the 

*  Church.' 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  that  we  have  here  treated  this 
question  rather  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
Churchy  and  therefore  of  Christian  society,  of  which  that 
Church  forms  so  considerable  a  moiety,  than  firom  the  stand- 
point of  historical  right  and  justice,  or  in  its  immediate  bearings 
on  the  future  of  Italy.  We  have  done  so  advisedly,  both  because 
we  have  on  two  former  occasions  dwelt  separately  on  those 
aspects  of  the  question*,  and  because  everything  that  can  be 
said  has  been  said  over  and  over  agdn,  and  said  too  conclusively 
to  admit  of  adequate  reply,  in  defence  of  the  Italian  national 
movement  One  argument  alone  could  be  urged  against  it  with 
any  shadow  of  reason,  and  that  was  the  plea  of  the  interests  or 
exigencies  of  the  ChurcL  To  this  argument  we  have  addressed 
ourselves  now.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice,  in  conclusion, 
an  objection  sometimes  urged  from  the  opposite  side,  which 
appears  to  us  to  betray  an  extraordinary  misconception  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case.  The  fact,  we  are  told,  that  all  things 
continue  at  Some  as  they  were  a  twelvemonUi  or  two  years 
ago,  and  that  the  Pope  still  retains  possession  of  his  capital,  is 
a  striking  confutation  of  the  fears  of  his  friends  and  the  confident 
predictions  of  his  enemies.  Both  parties  had  anticipated  a  speedier 
issue,  and  continued  possession,  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances, is  in  itself  an  augury  of  eventual  triumph.  To  ourselves 
such  reasoning  scenes  something  more  than  infelicitous.  As  a 
material  fact,  it  is  true,  the  Temporal  Power  survives,  though 
in  a  mutilated  form;  but,  as  a  moral  influence,  it  grows  weaker 
every  day  while  the  Pope  allows  himself  to  be  maintained  by 
French  bayonets,  against  the  muttered  disaffection  of  his  subjects 
and  the  deepening  indignation  of  the  Italian  people,  whose 
righteous  claims  can  be  met  with  no  more  intelligible  rejoinder 
than  tiie  eternal  ^non  possumus^  of  AntonellL  The  French 
army  remains  at  Some,  and  therefore  the  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  continues ;  but  its  bitterest  enemies  could  desire 

♦  See  Art  on  *  Patrimony  of  St  Peter,'  Ed.  Rev.  July  1860; '  Eog- 

*  dom  of  Italy/  January  1861. 
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for  it  no  more  fatal  predicament  than  a  temporary  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo.  Though  it  would  be  haz^ous  to  conjecture 
the  secret  springs  of  action  which  guide  the  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  he  is  not  actuated  bj 
any  special  devotion  to  the  Papacy  for  its  own  sake.  It  i« 
highly  probable  that  the  French  occupation  of  Kome  will 
be  indefinitely  prolonged :  but  who  does  not  see  that  it  is 
prolonged  not  for  any  papal  or  spiritual  object  in  Borne, 
but  for  party  and  political  purposes  in  France  ?  No  other 
Catholic  Power  has  come  forward  with  offers  of  effective  aid  in 
this  its  hour  of  extremest  need.  No  voice,  save  from  a  clique  of 
French  and  English  obscurantists^  has  been  raised  in  its  defeDoe. 
The  collection  of  Peter's  pence  which  at  best  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  precarious  make-shift,  is  the  expression  of  a  spiritual 
allegiance.  The  greatest  theologians  of  the  Soman  Church  tre 
coldly  silent,  or  give  open  utterance  to  their  disapprobation,  or 
their  doubts.  One  champion,  indeed,  has  appeared  from  an  un- 
expected quarter,  in  the  person  of  the  distinguished  Protestant 
statesman,  M.  Guizot  But  never  was  that  brilliant  writer  less 
persuasive  in  his  words.  His  remarks  on  the  religious  condition 
of  modern  society,  and  the  anxieties  it  must  cause  to  a  sincere 
believer  in  Kevelation,  will  come  home  to  many  hearts ;  but  when 
he  goes  on  to  base  on  those  considerations  a  plea  for  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
connecting  links  of  the. argument;  and  it  becomes  evident,  as  it 
proceeds,  that  if  the  author  speaks  as  an  earnest  Christian,  he 
speaks  also  as  a  Frenchman  jealous  for  the  honour  and  aggran- 
disement of  his  country,  who  foresees  a  possible  rival  or 
antagonist  in  an  united  Italy.  With  this  solitary  exception,  we 
are  not  aware  that  the  Temporal  Power  has  made  a  single  freA 
convert  to  its  cause.  The  Italian  clergy,  secular  and  regular, 
are  divided,  and  many  of  the  most  devoted  and  learned  among 
them  are  openly  opposed  to  it. 

The  friends  of  the  Papacy  may  rest  assured  that  they  can- 
not do  it  a  greater  disservice  than  by  staking  its  future  as  a 
spiritual  Power  in  Christendom  on  a  retention  of  its  secular 
claims.  That  a  great  future  lies  before  it  is  still  possible,  if 
only  it  will  accept  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  modern 
society  and  modem  thought,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  requirements 
of  the  nineteeth  century,  as  it  did,  under  Gregory  the  Ghreat,  to 
the  wants  of  the  sixth,  and  under  Hildebrand,  to  the  wants  of 
the  eleventh.  We  are  no  believers  in  a  coming  ecclesiastical 
millennium,  and  can  neither  hold  out  to  the  z^ous  CaAolic 
hopes  of  the  reconversion  of  Protestant  Europe  to  his  faith; 
nor  do  we  anticipate,  with  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  the  fusion 
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of  all  rival  churches  in  a  common  Christianity  by  the  downfall 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Boman  See.  But  though  the 
distinction  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  is  never  likely  to  cease^ 
we  do  trust  a  day  is  approaching  when  the  withdrawal  on  either 
side  of  exploded  sophistries  and  obsolete  claims  will  breed  a  more 
generous  rivalry  and  a  closer  sympathy  of  action,  if  not  of  faith; 
when  there  will  be  as  little  disposition  on  one  side  to  clothe  the 
expressions  of  honest  conviction  in  the  distorted  imagery  of 
apocalyptic  wrath,  as  on  the  other  to  '  reunite  the  chain  of  the 
'past,'  as  was  proposed  the  other  day  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse,  by  a  solemn  commemoration  of  former  religious 
massacres.  '  For  one  hundred  years  past,'  says  Dr.  Dollinger, 
*  the  whole  course  of  development  in  Europe  has  led  to  this  — 
*and  we  may  see  in  it  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence — that 
'  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  been  approaching  each  other 
'more  and  more.'  Nothing  is  likelier  to  contribute  to  such  a 
result  than  the  cessation  of  the  Temporal  Power.  It  will  remove 
from  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  many  causes  of  heart-burning 
and  jealousy,  and  of  scandal  to  those  without  her  pale,  without 
weakening  by  one  iota  her  spiritual  influence  —  indeed,  it  will 
probably  increase  it. 

The  importance  of  the  present  crisis  to  the  religious  interests 
of  Europe  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exaggerate.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  while  during  the  last  few  years  vigorous  attempts 
at  proselytism  have  been  made,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion, 
no  inclination  towards  Protestantism  has  manifested,  or  seems 
likely  to  manifest  itself  in  Italy.  On  this  point  Protestant  and 
Catholic  testimony  is  agreed.  All  that  has  occurred  there  has 
but  given  additional  force  to  Lord  Macaulay's  observation  made 
many  years  ago,  that, '  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  no 
'Catholic  country  had  lost  its  Catholicism  without  losing  its 
'  Christianity  too.'  Let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  then  let  it 
also  be  remembered,  that  for  every  month  and  every  week  the 
Pope  remains  at  Bome,  guarded  by  foreign  bayonets  against  the 
legitimate  political  aspirations  of  an  indignant  people,  reverence 
for  his  person  and  office,  and,  what  is  still  more  serious,  for  the 
faith  of  which  he  is  the  representative,  is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
Italian  nation,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  on  the  Catholic  |K>pu- 
lations  of  Europe. 


Nor  CCXXXVL  will  be  published  iti  October. 
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Art.  I.  —  1.  Researches  on  the  Solar  Spectrum^  and  the  Spectra 
of  the  Chemical  Elements.  By  G.  KiRCHHOPP,  Profewor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  Translated  by 
Henry  E.  Rosgoe^  B. A.,  Professor  of  Chemistpy  in  Owens 
Ck)llege9  Manchester.     Cambridge  and  London :  1862. 

2.  Chemical  Analysis  by  Spectrum  Observations.  By  Professors 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff.  Memoirs  L  &  II.  Poggen- 
bobff's  Annalen  (Philosophical  Magazine^  4th  Series^  vol.  xx. 
p.  89.5  ^ol*  ^^^*  P*  ^0*    London^  Dublin^  and  Edinburgh. 

Tt  is  unnecessary  to  insist^  at  the  present  day^  upon  the  incal- 
-^  culable  value  of  discoveries  in  natural  science^  however 
abstruse  they  may  be^  or  however  far-distant  may  appear  their 

Eractical  application.  If  we  put  aside  for  the  moment  that 
ighest  of  all  intellectual  gratifications  afforded  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  truth  in  every  form,  the  pei-ception  of  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  distinctions  of  human  from  mere  brute  life,  and  if 
we  look  to  the  results  of  scientific  discovery  in  benefiting 
mankind,  we  find  so^many  striking  examples  of  the  existence  of 
truths  apparently  altogether  foreign  to  our  every-day  wants, 
which  suddenly  become  points  of  great  interest  to  the  material 
prosperity  and  the  moral  advancement  of  the  race,  that  we  are 
less  apt  to  utter  the  vulgar  cry  of  *  cui  bono  *  respecting  any 
sdentific  discovery ;  and  if  we  are  not  advanced  enough  to  love 
science  for  the  sake  of  her  truth  alone,  we  at  least  respect  her 
for  the  sake  of  the  power  she  bestows.  Not  once,  but  often- 
times in  the  annals  of  science,  it  has  turned  out  that  discoveries 
of  the  most  recondite  truths  have  ere  long  found  their  appli- 
cation in  the  physical  structure  of  the  world,  and  even  in  the 
common  interests  of  men ;  for  in  the  range  of  scientific  inves- 
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tigation.  It  can  never  be  said  how  near  the  deepest  prindple  lies 
to  the  simplest  facts. 

A  great  discovery  in  natural  knowledge,  for  which  no  equi- 
valent in  direct  benefit  to  mankind  has  as  yet  been  found,  but 
which  nevertheless  excites  our  liveliest  interest  and  admira- 
tion, has  lately  been  made  in  the  rapidly  advancing  science  of 
Chemistry.  This  discovery,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  important  of  all  the  recent  additions  to  science,  coneists 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  chemical  analysis— of 
a  new  power  to  investigate  the  Constitution  of  matter.  This  is 
of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that,  when  applied  to  the  examination  of 
the  substances  composing  our  globe,  it  yields  most  new,  interest- 
ing,  and  unlooked-for  information.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  so 
vast  an  application  as  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
presence  in  the  solar  atmosphere  —  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000 
miles  —  of  metals,  such  as  iron  and  magnesium,  well  known  on 
this  earth,  and  likewise  to  give  us  good  hopes  of  obtaining  similar 
knowledge  concerning  the  composition  of  the  fixed  stars.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  triumph  of  science  I  The  weak  mortal,  confined 
within  a  narrow  zone  on  the  surface  of  our  insignificant  planet, 
stretches  out  his  intellectual  powers  through  unlimited  space, 
and  estimates  the  chemical  composition  of  matter  contained  in 
the  sun  and  fixed  stars  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  be 
would  do  if  he  could  handle  it,  and  prove  its  reactions  in  the 
test-tube. 

How  can  this  result,  at  first  sight  as  marvellous  and  impos- 
sible as  the  discovery  of  the  elixir  vitas  or  the  philosophers' 
stone,  be  arrived  at?  How  did  two  German  philosophers,  quietly 
working  in  their  laboratory  in  Heidelberg,  obtain  this  inconceiv- 
able insight  into  the  processes  of  creation  ?  Are  the  conclusions 
which  they  have  arrived  at  logical  consequences  of  bond  fide  ob- 
servations and  experiments  —  the  only  true  basis  of  reasoning  in 
physical  science — or  do  they  not  savour  somewhat  of  that 
mysticism  for  which  our  German  friends  are  famous  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  will  occur  to  all  who  hear  of  this  discovery; 
and  it  will  be  our  present  aim,  in  reviewing  the  publications 
which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  answer  these 
and  similar  questions,  and  to  show  that,  far  from  being  mys- 
tical, these  results  are  as  clear  as  noon-day,  being  the  plain 
and  necessary  deductions  from  exact  and  laborious  experiment 
And  here  we  may  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  change  which 
has  occurred  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  direction  given  to 
the  powerful  intelligence  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
Germany.  The  labours  of  the  Germans  in  physical  science 
have  far  surpassed  in  their  results  those  speculative  researches 
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which  had  rendered  *  German  philosophy '  the  synonym  of  all 
that  was  unintelligible  and  perplexing :  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  services  which  men  like  Liebig  and  Bunsen  (the 
chemist)  and  Kirchhoff  have  rendered  to  mankind.  In  che- 
mistry,  Germany  may  now  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  England, 
of  France,  and  of  Italy :  already  she  has  paid  an  ample  con- 
tribution to  the  common  stores  of  hnman  knowledge.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  although  for  several  years  the 
once  productive  fields  of  German  literature  have  been  compara- 
tively barren,  or  have  at  least  presented  us  with  no-  work  of  the 
highest  order,  the  supply  of  German  works  on  natural  science 
is  immense,  and  the  quality  of  these  works  excellent. 

The  only  channel  through  which  we  on  the  earth  can  obtain 
information  of  any  kind  whatever  concerning  the  sun  and  stars, 
consists  in  the  vivifying  radiance  which  these  luminaries  pour 
forth  into  surrpundmg  space.  The  light  and  heat  which  we 
receive  from  the  sun  not  only  supply  the  several  varieties*  of 
force  which  we  find  in  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
thus  rendering  the  whole  human  family  truly  children  of  the 
sun  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
chemical  composition  of  those  far-distant  bodies  upon  which  the 
existence  of  our  race  so  intimately  depends.  The  examination 
of  the  nature  of  sunlight  and  starlight  has  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a  science  of  stellar  chemistry ;  and  it  is  likewbe  upon  the 
examination  of  the  light  given  off  by  terrestrial  matter,  when 
through  heat  it  becomes  luminous,  that  the  new  method  of  spec- 
trum analysis  is  founded  —  a  method  so  delicate  as  to  enable 
the  analyst  to  detect  with  ease  and  certainty  so  minute  a  quan- 
tity as  the  Y8Tr;ooT'o¥o  P*'*'  ^  *  grain  of  substance. 

The  world  owes  to  the  great  Newton  its  first  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  sunlight.  In  1675  Newton  presented  to  the  Royal 
ISociety  his  ever-memorable  treatise  on  Optics ;  and  amongst  the 
numerous  important  discoveries  there  disclosed  and  recorded, 
was  one  demonstrating  the  constitution  of  white  light.  He  de- 
scribes what  he  observed  when  he  passed  a  beam  of  sunlight, 
from  a  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  through  a  trian- 
gular piece  of  glass  called  a  prism.  He  noticed  that,  instead  of 
a  spot  of  white  light  corresponding  to  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  a 
bright  band  of  variously  coloured  lights,  showing  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  was  thrown  on  the  wall  of  his  room.  Newton 
concluded  that  these  colours  were  no  peculiar  effect  of  the 
prism,  because  a  second  prism  did  not  produce  a  fresh  alteration 
of  the  light.  He  showed  that  the  white  light  is  thus  split  up 
into  its  various  constituent  parts;   and  by  bringing  all  these 
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coloured  rays  together  in  the  eye^  and  agtdn  obtaining  the  white 
image  of  the  hde  in  the  shutter^  he  proved  that  &e  Idod  of 
light  which  produces  on  the  eye  the  sensation  we  term  wkitt- 
nessy  is  in  reality  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  difierently 
coloured  rays. 

The  coloured  band  thus  obtained  by  Newton  did  not,  how- 
ever, reveal  to  him  all  the  charactenstie  beauties  of  solar  light, 
because  in  his  spectrum  the  tints  were  created  by  the  partial 
superposition  of  an  infinite  number  of  differently  coloured 
images  of  the  round  hole  through  which  the  light  came.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1802  that  Dr.  Wollaston,  by  preventing  the 
different  coloured  lights  from  overlapping^  and  thus  interfering 
with  each  other,  discovered  that  great  peculiarity  in  solar  light 
which  has  led  to  such  startling  discoveries  in  the  composition 
of  the  sun  itself.  Dr.  WoUaston  noticed,  when  he  allowed  the 
sunlight  to  fall  through  a  narrow  slit  upon  the  prism,  that  a 
number  of  dark  lines  cutting  up  the  coloured  portions  of  the 
spectrum,  made  their  appearance.  These  dark  Mnes,  or  spaces, 
of  which  WoUaston  counted  only  seven,  indicate  the  absence  of 
certain  distinct  kinds  of  rays  in  the  sunlight;  they  are,  as  it 
were,  shadows  on  the  bright  background. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  celebrated  German  optician  Frannhofer, 
that  we  owe  the  first  accurate  examination  of  these  singdar 
lines.  By  a  great  improvement  in  the  optical  arrangements 
employed,  Fraunhofer,  te-discovering  these  lines^  was  able  to 
detect  a  far  larger  number  of  them  in  the  solar  spectrum  than 
had  been  observed  by  WoUaston.  He  counted  no  less  than  590 
of  these  dark  lines,  stretching  throughout  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  from  red  to  violet,  and  in  the  year  1815  drew  a 
very  beautiful  map  of  them,  some  of  the  most  important  of 
which  he  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  Fraun- 
hofer carefully  measured  the  rdative  distances  between  these 
lines,  and  found  that  they  did  not  vary  in  sunUght  examined  at 
different  times.  He  also  saw  these  same  dark  fixed  lines  in  re- 
flected as  weU  as  direct  solar  light;  for  on  looking  at  the  spec- 
trum of  nKK)nlight  and  of  Venus-light^  the  same  lines  appeared 
quite  unaltered  in  position.  But  he  found  that  the  light  of  the 
fixed  stars  was  not  of  the  same  kind  as  direct  or  reflected  sao- 
light,  as  the  spectra  of  the  starlight  contained  dark  lines 
entirely  different  from  those  which  are  invariably  seen  in  Ae 
solar  spectrum.  From  these  observations  Fraunhofer,  so  early 
as  1815,  drew  the  important  conclusion  that  these  Unes,  let 
them  be  caused  by  what  they  may,  must  in  some  way  or  other 
have  their  origin  in  the  sun.  The  explanation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  these  Unes  was  reserved  for  a  subsequent  time;  but 
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Fraunhofer  opened  the  inquiry,  and  all  his  conclusions  have  been 
borne  oat  by  recent  and  more  elaborate  investigations. 

Since  the  time  of  Fraunhofer  our  knowledge  of  the  consti- 
tation  of  the  solar  spectrum  has  largely  increased.  Professor 
Stokes,  in  his  beautiful  researches  on  Fluorescence,  has  shown 
that  similar  dark  lines  exist  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum  extend- 
ing beyond  the  violet,  which  require  special  arrangements  to 
become  visible  to  our  eyes ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Dr. 
Gladstone  have  mapped  with  great  care  about  2000  lines  m  the 
portion  of  the  spectrum  from  red  to  violet. 

But  it  is  to  Kirchhoff,  the  Professor  of  Physics  m  the  Univer- 
sity of  Heidelberg,  that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  best 
and  most  accurate  observations  of  these  phenomena.  In  place 
of  ueing  one  piism,  as  Fraunhofer  did,  Kirchhoff  employed 
four  prisms  of  most  perfect  workmanship,  and  thus  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  far  greater  dispersion,  or  spreading  out,  of 
the  different  rays  than  the  Munich  optician  had  obtained.  The 
lines  were  observed  through  a  telescope  having  a  magnifying 
power  of  40,  and  when  the  whole  apparatus  was  adjusted  with 
all  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  which  the  perfection  of  optical 
instruments  now  renders  possible,  Kirchhoff  saw  the  solar  spec- 
trum with  a  degree  of  minute  distinctness  such  as  had  never 
before  been  attained ;  and  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
the  sight  thus  presented  those  only  who  have  been  eye-wit- 
nesses can  form  any  idea. 

Kirchhoff's  purpose  was  not  merely  to  observe  the  fine 
vertical  dark  lines  which  in  untold  numbers  crossed  the  coloured 
spectrum,  stretching  from  right  to  kft.  He  wished  to  measure 
their  relative  distances,  and  thus  to  map  them,  exactly  us  the 
astronomer  determines  the  position  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  surveyor  triangulates  and  marks  out  the  main  features 
of  a  country ;  so  that  future  wanderers  in  this  new  field  may 
find  fixed  and  well-recognised  points  from  which  to  commence 
their  own  excursions.  Professor  Kirchhoff  is  far  from  think- 
ing that  his  measurements,  delicate  and  numerous  though  they 
be,  have  exhausted  the  subject.  The  further  we  penetrate  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  the  more  we  find  there  remains  to  be 
learnt  He  saw  whole  series  of  nebulous  bands  and  dark  lines 
which  the  power  of  his  instrument  did  not  enable  him  to  re- 
solve ;  and  he  thinks  that  a  larger  number  of  prisms  must  be 
employed  to  effect  this  end.  He  adds — *  The  resolution  of  these 
'  nebulous  bands  appears  to  me  to  possess  an  interest  similar  to 
'  that  of  the  resolution  of  the  celestial  nebulas ;  and  the  investi- 
'  gation  of  the  spectrum  to  be  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
'  examination  of  the  heavens  themselves.'     True,  indeed,  does 
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this  appear*  when  we  learn  that  it  is  by  the  examination  of  these 
lines  that  we  can  alone  obtain  the  clue  to  the  chemical  axopo- 
sition  of  sun  and  stars  I 

The  exact  measurement  of  the  distances  between  the  lines 
was  made  by  moving  the  cross  wires  of  the  telescope  from  line 
to  line  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  with  a  finely  divided 
head^  and  reading  off  the  number  of  divisions  through  which 
the  screw  had  to  be  turned.  The  breadth  and  degree  of  dark- 
ness were  also  noticed^  and  thus  the  lines  were  mapped.  In 
order  to  give  a  representation  in  the  drawing  of  the  great 
variety  oi  the  shade  and  thickness  of  the  lines,  they  were 
arranged  according  to  their  degree  of  blackness,  and  drawn  of 
six  different  thicknesses.  First,  the  darkest  lines  were  drawn 
with  thick  black  Indian  ink;  the  ink  was  then  diluted  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  lines  of  the  next  shade  drawn,  and  so  oa 
to  the  lightest  series.  As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  spectrum 
had  been  drawn  in  this  manner,  it  was  compared  with  the 
actual  spectrum,  and  the  mistidces  in  the  breadth  and  darkness 
of  the  lines,  as  well  as  in  their  position,  corrected  by  fresh 
estimations,  and  the  drawing  made  anew.  A  second  comparison 
and  another  drawing  were  then  made,  and  this  process  repeated 
until  all  the  groups  of  lines  appeared  to  be  truthfully  repre- 
sented. Copies  from  the  same  lithographic  stones  accompany 
the  English  edition  of  the  memoir  as  are  appended  to  the  original, 
and  these  are  masterpieces  of  German  artistic  skilL  They  are 
printed  on  six  different  stones,  with  ink  of  six  different  tints, 
and  reproduce  with  marvellous  fidelity  the  appearance  which  the 
solar  spectrum  presents  when  viewed  through  the  magnificent 
Heidelberg  instrument. 

These  maps  extend,  however,  over  only  one-third  part  of  the 
visible  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  it  will,  we  fear,  be 
long  before  the  other  two-thirds  are  completely  surveyed,  as  the 
following  note,  telling  of  the  failing  eyesight  of  the  ingenious 
observer,  touchingly   explains : — *  My  drawing,'   he  says,  *  is 

*  intended  to  include  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  contained 

*  between  the  lines  A  and  G.    I  must,  however,  confine  myself 

*  at  present  to  the  publication  of  a  part  only  of  this,  as  the  re- 
'  mainder  requires  a  revision,  which  I  am  unfortunately  unable 
'  to  undertake,  owing  to  my  eyes  being  weakened  by  the  con- 

*  tinual  observations  which  the  subject  rendered  necessary.' 

Before  it  can  be  understood  how  these  dark  lines  reveal  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  it  must  be  shown 
how  the  constitution  of  terrestrial  matter  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  light  which  such  heated 
matter  emits.     That  certain  substances,  when  heated  or  burnt, 
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give  off  peculiar  kinds  of  %ht,  has  long  been  knot^n ;  and  this 
&ct  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  chemist  to  distinguish  and 
detect  such  substances.  Thus  compounds  of  the  earth  strontia, 
when  burnt  with  gunpowder,  produce  the  peculiar  mixture  well 
known  as  the  'red  fire '  of  the  pyrotechnist;  the  salts  of  baryta 
give  colour  to  the  green  fires  of  the  stage ;  and  we  all  see  in  the 
Christmas  game  of  snap-dragon  that  a  handful  of  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  thrown  into  the  dish  imparts  to  the  flame  a  yellow 
colour. 

This  property  of  substances  to  give  off  certain  kinds  of 
light  was  formerly  only  known  to  hold  good  for  a  few  bodies ; 
but  the  progress  of  science  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  substance,  but  is  applicable  to  all.  We  only 
require  to  examine  a  body  under  the  proper  conditions,  in  order 
to  see  that  when  heated  it  emits  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
kind  of  light;  so  that  each  elementary  substance  —  that  is,  a 
substance  which  has  not  been  split  up,  or  decomposed,  or  out  of 
which  no  two  or  more  bodies  differing  in  their  properties  have 
been  obtained — whether  it  be  a  gas,  a  solid,  or  a  liquid,  may  by 
beating  be  made  to  emit  a  kind  of  light  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
different  from  that  given  off  by  any  other  substance.  Here, 
then,  is  the  basis  of  this  new  method  of  spectrum  analysis  —  a 
science  which  demonstrates  the  chemical  composition  of  a  body 
by  the  colour  or  kind  of  light  emitted  from  it  when  heated, 
n  e  now  only  need  to  know,  in  order  to  understand  the  subject, 
the  proper  conditions  under  which  bodies  can  be  made  to  de- 
velope  this  beautiful  property,  by  help  of  which  their  chemi- 
cal natures  can  be  thus  easily  investigated,  and  analysis  rendered 
not  only  independent  of  test-tubes,  but  likewise  of  distance; 
for  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  light  can  be  seen,  it  matters  not  how 
far  removed  its  source  may  be.  The  sole  condition  which  must 
be  fulfilled  in  order  to  attain  the  object,  is  that  the  body  to  be 
analysed  must  be  in  a  condition  of  luminous  gas  or  vapour;  for  it 
is  only  in  the  gaseous  state  that  each  kind  of  matter  emits  the  light 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  first  to  understand 
how  a  gas  or  air  can  be  heated  until  it  emits  light,  and  yet 
familiar  instances  are  not  wanting  of  such  a  condition  of  things. 
Flame,  indeed,  is  nothing  else  than  heated  and  luminous  gas ; 
and  in  the  blue  part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  in  the  lam- 
bent blue  flame  which  plays  on  the  top  of  a  large  fire,  we  have 
examples  of  a  truly  gaseous  body  lieated  until  it  becomes 
lominous. 

The  modes  in  which  the  various  elements  can  be  best  obtained 
in  the  condition  of  luminous  gases  are  very  different.  For  the 
compounds  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  it 
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suffices  to  bring  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  their  salts  into  a 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  into  a  gas  flame.  The  salt  then  vola- 
tilises^ or  becomes  gaseous;  and  this  vapour,  heated  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  luminous^  tinges  the  flame  with  a  peculiar 
colour.  For  the  compounds  of  the  other  metals,  such  as  iron, 
platinum,  or  silver,  a  much  higher  temperature  is  needed; 
whilst  for  bodies  such  as  air  and  hydrogen,  which  are  gases  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  a  different  mode  of  manipulation  is 
necessary. 

In  order  to  become  acqudnted  with  the  exact  nature  of  the 
light  which  bodies  in  the  condition  of  luminous  gases  emit, 
their  light  must  be  examined  otherwise  than  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  same  kind  of  apparatus  is  used  in  this  investigation  which 
Fraunhofer  and  Kirchhoff  applied  to  the  investigation  of  sokr 
light ;  in  short,  the  distinctive  qualities  of  these  luminous  gases 
are  ascertained  by  their  spectra.  Then  only  is  it  that  the  full 
beauty  of  this  property  of  matter  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
character  of  each  elementary  body  is  written  down  in  truly 
glowing  language  —  language  different  for  every  element,  but 
fixed  and  unalterable  for  each  one,  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
which  no  variety  of  opinion  can  possibly  exist. 

To  Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  science  is  mainly  in- 
debted for  the  examination  of  this  hitherto  hidden  language 
of  nature.  These  philosophers  undertook  an  investigation  of 
the  *  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements,'  and  nobly  have  they 
carried  out  their  intention ;  unfolding  a  vast  store  of  nature'ii 
secrets  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  revealing  the  existence 
of  much  more  yet  to  be  learnt  in  unlimited  fields  which  promise 
a  rich  harvest  of  discovery  to  the  patient  and  exact  inquirer. 
Seldom  indeed  has  it  been  the  privilege  of  men  in  a  single  dis- 
covery to  found  a  science,  or  to  open  a  subject  so  pregnant  with 
important  results  as  that  of  spectrum  analysis. 

Those  alone  who  are  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
the  science  of  Chemistry  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the 
grand  change  which  the  introduction  of  this  new  method  efiects 
in  the  branch  of  their  science  devoted  to  analysis.  Qualitative 
analysis  thereby  undergoes  a  complete  revolution ;  the  tedious 
operations  of  precipitation  and  filtration  must  now  be  super- 
seded by  the  rapid  observation  of  the  spectra  of  the  coloured 
flames  by  which  the  presence  of  the  most  minute  trace  of  the 
substance  —  far  too  small  to  be  found  by  the  older  and  coarser 
methods  —  can  be  surely  and  clearly  detected.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  spectra 
thus  obtained ;  the  most  complete  or  eloquent  description  must, 
however,  fcil  to  give  more  than  a  bare  idea  of  the  reality. 
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In  the  first  place,  if  we  look  through  the  telescope  of  KirchhoflTa 
instrument,  having  placed  a  flame  coloured  yellow  by  a  sodium 
compound  in  front  of  the  slit  through  which  the  light  falls  on 
to  the  prisms,  and  thence  into  the  telescope,  we  shall  see  the 
spectrum  of  sodium.  We  notice  that  it  consists  simply  of  two 
very  fine  bright  yellow  lines  placed  close  together,  all  the  rest 
of  the  field  being  perfectly  dark.  On  investigation  we  find 
that  all  the  compounds  of  the  metal  sodium  give  these  two  lines, 
and  no  other  substance  is  met  with  in  whose  spectrum  these  lines 
occur.  So  excessively  delicate  is  this  indication  of  sodium  — 
that  is,  so  small  a  quantity  of  sodium  salt  suffices  to  bring  forth  a 
flash  of  these  bright  lines — that  we  discover  sodium  everywhere; 
in  every  particle  of  dust ;  in  the  motes  visible  in  the  sunbeam. 
We  cannot  touch  any  substance  without  imparting  to  it  some  soda 
salt  from  our  hands.  Hence  it  appears  that  Professor  Bunsen 
was  easily  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  Tro.TroTr.innr  part  of  a 
grain  of  soda;  and  we  learn  without  astonishment  that  com- 
mon salt,  derived  from  the  ocean  which  covers  two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  very 
finely  divided  solid  form,  which  doubtless  produces  most  impor- 
tant effects  on  the  animal  o^conomy,  and  probably  on  all  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  a  potash  salt,  instead  of  the  soda, 
be  placed  in  the  flame,  it  will  be  tinged  purple;  the  potash 
spectrum  consists  of  a  portion  of  continuous  light  in  the 
centre,  bounded  by  a*  bright  red  and  a  bright  violet  line  at 
either  end.  This  peculiar  appearance  is  alone  caused  by  the 
compounds  of  potassium,  and  is  produced  by  all  the  salts  of 
this  metal.  So,  too,  with  each  metal  we  notice  peculiar  bright 
coloured  bands,  or  lines,  which  are  so  distinct  and  characteristic 
that  a  glance  through  the  telescope  reveals,  to  an  experienced 
eye,  the  presence  of  each  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  when  they  occur  or  are  combined  together 
even  in  the  minutest  quantities.  For  none  of  these  bright 
lines  overlap  or  interfere  with  any  other;  the  lines  of  each 
metal,  when  all  are  present  together,  appear  perfectly  distinct. 
It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  by  words  to  express  the  beauty 
of  the  phenomena  which  in  this  branch  of  science  present 
themselves  to  the  beholder ;  as  well  might  we  attempt  to  con- 
vey by  description,  to  one  who  had  not  witnessed  those  scenes, 
the  grandeur  of  the  high  Alps,  or  the  majesty  of  the  flight  of 
a  comet  through  the  heavens.  Suffice  it  to  say,  with  Kirchhofl^, 
that  the  appearances  here  noticed  ^  belong  to  the  most  brilliant 
*  optical  phenomena  which  can  be  observed.'  Professor  Bunsen 
thus  describes  what  he  saw  when  he  placed  a  mixture  of  the 
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salts  of  all  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  into 
the  flame^  and  observed  the  spectra  thus  prodaced :  — 

*I  took/  he  sajs,  'a  mixture,  consisting  of  chloride  of  Bodiani) 
chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  lithium,  chloride  of  calciam, 
chloride  of  strontium,  chloride  of  barium,  containing  at  most  ^itz 
part  of  a  grain  of  each  substance.  This  mixture  I  put  into  the 
fame,  and  observed  the  result.  First,  the  intense  yellow  sodiom 
lines  appeared  on  a  background  of  a  pale  continuous  spectrum ;  u 
these  began  to  be  less  distinct,  the  pale  potassium  lines  were  seen, 
and  then  the  red  lithium  line  came  out,  whilst  the  barium  lines 
appeared  in  all  their  vividness.  The  sodium,  lithium,  potassium,  and 
barium  salts  were  now  almost  all  volatilised,  and  after  a  few  moments 
the  strontium  and  calcium  lines  came  out  as  from  a  dissolving  view, 
gradually  attaining  their  characteristic  brightness  and  form.' 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  value  of  this  new  power  of 
analysis,  and  of  its  probable  results,  is  that  of  the  discovery  of 
two  new  alkaline  metals  by  Bunsen.  This  distinguished  chemist, 
in  examining  the  spectra  of  the  alkalies  contained  in  the  mineral 
waters  of  Diirkheim  in  the  Palatinate,  observed  some  bright 
lines  that  he  had  not  seen  in  any  other  alkalies  which  he  had 
investigated.  He  was  sure  that  no  other  metals  but  those  of 
the  alkalies  could  be  present,  because,  by  well-known  chemical 
processes,  he  had  separated  every  other  kind  of  metal.  Hence 
he  concluded  that  these  new  lines  indicated  the  presence  of  an 
alkaline  metal  whose  existence  had  as  yet  been  overlooked.  In 
fact,  just  as  Adams  and  Leverrier,  from  the  perturbations  of  the 
planet  Uranus,  predicted  the  existence  of  Neptune,  so  Bunsen, 
from  the  perturbations  seen  in  the  spectra  of  the  alkalies,  pre- 
dicted the  existence  of  a  new  member  of  the  large  family  of  the 
elementary  bodies.  So  certain  was  Bunsen  of  his  method,  and 
80  confident  was  he  that  his  bright  lines  could  not  fail  him,  that, 
although  the  weight  of  substance  from  which  he  obtained  his 
result  only  amounted  to  the  t-qVcT  P^^^  ^^  ^  gi^i"^  he  hesitated 
not  a  moment,  but  began  to  evaporate  forty  tons  of  the  water, 
in  order  to  get  enough  material  to  separate  out  his  new  metal, 
and  examine  all  its  chemical  relations.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  obtained  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  the  new  substance, 
than  he  found  that  with  it  was  associated  a  second  new  metal 
From  the  forty  tons  of  the  water  in  question  Bunsen  got  only 
about  105  grains  of  the  chloride  of  one  metal,  and  135  grains 
of  the  chloride  of  the  other;  in  such  minute  quantities  do 
these  substances  occur  1  Yet,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  patient 
industry  of  the  great  chemist  of  Heidelberg,  these  difficulties 
were  triumphantly  overcome,  and  we  now  possess  a  diemical 
history^  of  these  two  new  metals  as  complete  and  well  authen- 
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ticated  as  that  of  the  commoner  alkalies.  The  names  wisely 
chosen  for  these  substances  indicate  the  nature  of  their 
origin,  and  point  out  the  property  by  help  of  which  they  were 
discovered.  Bunsen  calls  one  of  them  *  Caesium/  from  ccesius, 
bluish  grey,  because  the  spectrum  of  this  metal  is  distinguished 
by  two  splendid  violet  lines ;  the  other  he  named  '  Rubidium/ 
from  rubidus  dark  red,  owing  to  the  presence  of  two  bright  red 
rays  at  the  least  refrangible  extremity  of  its  spectrum.  Since 
th«  publication  of  the  discovery  *of  these  metals,  their  salts  have 
been  found  to  be  pretty  commonly  diffused ;  but,  owing  to  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  compounds  of  potassium,  they  were  not 
recognised  as  separate  substances ;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  new  method,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  well-known  alkali  potash.  Caesium  and  Rubidium 
occur  in  the  water  of  almost  every  salt  spring ;  and  they  have 
likewise  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  especially  in  those  of 
beet-root,  so  that  they  must  be  contained  in  the  soil ;  but  in  all 
these  cases  the  quantity  in  which  they  are  found  is  very  minute. 
The  mineral  lepidolite  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  Rubidium, 
which  now  may  be  obtained  by  the  pound;  but  Caesium  is  still 
extremely  rare. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  thai  in  a  similar  way  the  existence 
of  another  liew  metal  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crookes. 
This  body  is  characterised  by  a  spectrum  contuning  one  bright 
greeq  band,  and  has  been  called  *  Thallium.'  * 

In  an  article  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  details  of  such  discoveries,  or  even  to  mention  more 
than  the  most  striking  points  by  way  of  illustration.  Enough 
has,  however,  been  said  to  show  the  enormous  fertility  of  this 
field  of  research,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  method  depends.  We  anticipate,  more  especially, 
important  results  to  the  art  of  medicine  from  the  application  of 
this  analytical  process  to  mineral  waters,  as  they  are  termed, 
noted  for  their  therapeutic  qualities.  The  composition  of  these 
waters,  their  apparently  inexhaustible  faculty  of  reproduction, 
their  modes  of  sheeting  the  human  frame  in  various  states  of 
health  or  disease,  are  only  known  as  yet  empirically.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  or  deny  that  waters,  like  those  of  Carlsbad, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  Bagn^res  de  Luchon,  contain  certain  agents 

*  This  new  element  has  lately  been  prepared  in  somewhat  larger 
quantities  by  M.  Lamy  from  the  residues  of  the  Belgian  sulphuric 
acid  chambers.  He  finds  that  in  its  specific  gravity  and  outward 
properties  it  closely  resembles  the  metal  lead,  but  that  it  possesses 
very  peculiar  chemical  characteristics. 
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of  the  moet  powerful  sanative  character,  which  the  means  of 
chemical  analysis  hitherto  employed  do  not  appear  to  have 
reached.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  application  of 
spectral  analysis  to  the  elements  contidned  in  these  springs  will 
bring  them  within  the  range  of  accurate  medical  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  extend  the  resources  of  medicine  itself. 

The  field  of  spectrum  analysis  was  not  wholly  untrodden 
until  it  was  explored  by  the  two  German  professors.  Even  ao 
long  ago  as  1826,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
honourably  associated  with  discoveries  in  that  most  beautiful  of 
the  modem  applications  of  science  to  art  —  Photography  — 
made  some  experiments  upon  the  spectra  of  coloured  flames, 
and  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  such  a  method  of  analysis 
would  possess.  Professor  Wheatstone,  Mr.  Swan,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  and  Professor  W.  Allen  Miller  in  our  own  country, 

o 

and  Angstrom,  Pliicker,  Masson,  and  others  on  the  Continent, 
have  likewise  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  done  by  others  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  method,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  names  of 
Bunsen  and  Elirchhoff  will  justly  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
founders  of  the  Science  of  Spectrum  Analysis ;  for  they  first 
established  it  on  a  firm  scientific  basis,  by  applying  to  it  the 
modem  methods  of  exact  research. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  spectra  of  iron, 
platinum,  copper,  and  most  of  the  other  metals,  these  metals 
must  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  gas  flame,  to  which  they  impart  no  colour.  Thb  hi^ 
temperature  is  best  attained  by  the  use  of  the  electric  sparL 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  heat  developed  by  this  agent,  that  a 
single  electric  discharge  past  through  a  gold  wire  dissipates 
the  metal  at  once  in  vapour.  Our  illustrious  Faraday — the 
founder  of  so  many  branches  of  electrical  science  —  first  showed 
that  the  electric  spark  was  produced  by  the  intense  ignition  of 
the  particles  composing  the  poles ;  and  Professor  Wheatstone 
proved  that  if  we  look  at  the  spark  proceeding  from  two 
metallic  poles,  through  a  prism,  we  see  spectra  containing  bright 
lines  which  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  metal  employed. 

*  These  differences,*  said  Wheatstone,  writing  in  1834,  *are  bo 

*  obvious,  that  any  one  metal  may  instantly  be  distinguished 
^  from  others  by  the  appearance  of  its  spark ;  and  we  have  here 
'  a  mode  of  discriminating  metallic  bodies  more  ready  than  a 
^  chemical  examination,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  employed 

*  for  useful  purposes.'  This  has,  indeed,  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
prediction. 

The  large  number  of  bright  lines  which  are  seen  in  the  spark 
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spectrum  are  not  all  caused  by  the  glowing  vapour  of  the  metal 
forming  the  poles ;  a  portion  of  them  proceed,  as  Angstrom 
first  pointed  out,  from  the  particles  of  gas  or  air,  through 
which  the  spark  passes,  becoming  luminous  also,  and  emitting 
their  own  peculiar  light.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  spectrum  of 
an  electric  spark  passing  from  two  iron  poles  in  the  air,  we  see 
at  least  three  superimposed  spectra,  one  of  liie  iron,  one  of  the 
oxygen,  and  a  tlurd  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.*  By  help  of  a 
little  mechanical  device,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  air 
lines  and  the  true  metallic  lines,  and  in  this  wav  to  detect  the 
various  metals.  So  certain  and  accurate  is  this  method  that 
Professor  Kirchhoff  has,  without  difficulty,  been  able  to  detect 
and  distinguish  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  the  rare 
metals  Erbium  and  Terbium,  as  well  as  Cerium,  Lanthanum, 
and  Didymium,  when  they  are  mixed  together ;  a  feat  which 
the  most  experienced  analyst  would  find  it  almost  impossible, 
even  ailer  the  most  lengthened  and  careful  investigation,  to 
accomplish  with  the  older  methods. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  of  the  present  and  future 
bearings  of  the  science  of  spectrum  analysis  &s  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  terrestrial  matter,  we  must  remember  that  the 
whole  subject  is  as  yet  in  its  earliest  infancy;  that  the  methods 
of  research  are  scarcely  known ;  and  that  speculations  as  to 
the  results  which  further  experiments  will  bring  forth,  are 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  idle  and  premature.  We  may, 
however,  express  our  opinion  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  so*calIed  elements,  if  it  is  to  be  attained  at  all, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  relations  which  the  spectra  of  these 
substances  present;  and  if  a  transmutation' of  these  elementary 
bodies  be  efiected,  as  is  by  no  means  impossible,  it  will  \ye 
effected  by  help  of  the  new  science  of  spectrum  analysis.  That 
we  shall  thus  gradually  attiun  a  far  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  the  earth's  crust  than  we  now  possess,  is 
perfectly  certain ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  with  the  progress 
of  the  investigation,  other  new  elementary  bodies  will  be  added 
to  our  already  somewhat  overgrown  chemical  family. 

So  long  ago  as  1815,  Fraunhofer  made  the  important  obser- 
vation, that  the  two  bright  yellow  lines  which  we  now  know  to 
be  the  sodium  lines,  were  coincident  with,  or  possessed  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibility  as,  two  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
called  by  Fraunhofer  the  lines  D.     A'  similar  coincidence  was 

*  The  spectra  of  the  permanent  gases,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  non-metallic  elements,  have  been  accurately  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Pliicker,  of  Bonn. 
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observed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1842,  between  the  bright 
red  line  of  potassium  and  a  dark  line  in  the  solar  spectrum 
called  Fraunhofer's  A.  The  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  these 
lines  is  easily  rendered  visible  if  the  solar  spectrum  is  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  upper  half  of  the  field  of  our  telescope,  whilst 
the  sodium  or  potassium  spectrum  occupies  the  lower  hal£ 
The  bright  lines  produced  by  the  metal,  as  fine  as  the  finest 
spider's  web,  are  then  seen  to  be  exact  prolongations,  as  it  were, 
of  the  corresponding  dark  solar  lines. 

Although  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  several  bright  metallic 
lines  with  the  dark  solar  lines  was  well  known,  yet  the  exact 
connexion  between  the  two  phenomena  was  not  understood 
until  Professor  Kirchhoif,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  investigated 
the  subject  Nevertheless,  before  he  gave  the  exact  proof 
of  their  connexion,  some  few  bold  minds  had  foreseen  the 
conclusions  to  which  these  observations  must  lead,  and  had  pre* 
dieted  the  existence  of  sodium  in  the  sun.  Foremost  among 
these  stand  Professors  Stokes  and  William  Thomson,  and  the 
Swedish  philosopher  Angstrom.  It  is,  however,  to  Kirchhoff 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  full  and  scientific  investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  he  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  solar  and  stellar  chemistry. 

Wishing  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  frequently  asserted 
coincidence  of  the  bright  metallic  and  dark  solar  lines  with  his 
very  delicate  instrument.  Professor  Kirchhoff  made  the  follow- 
ing very  remarkable  experiment,  which  is  interesting  as  giving 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the  existence 
of  sodium  and  other  metals  in  the  sun :  — 

'  In  order  to  test  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible  the  frequently 
asserted  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  the  sodium  lines  with  the  lines  I^ 
I  obtained  a  tolerably  bright  solar  spectrum,  and  brought  a  fltme 
coloured  by  sodium  vapour  in  front  of  the  slit.  I  then  saw  the  dark 
lines  D  change  into  bright  ones.  The  flame  of  a  Bun8en*s  lamp 
threw  the  bright  sodium  lines  upon  the  solar  spectrum  with  unex- 
pected brilliancy.  In  order  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  inten- 
sity of  the  solar  spectrum  could  be  increased  without  impairing  the 
distinctness  of  the  sodium  lines,  I  allowed  the  full  sunlight  to  shine 
through  the  sodium  fiame,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  that  the 
dark  lines  D  appeared  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  clearness.  I 
then  exchanged  the  sunlight  for  the  Drummond*s,  or  oxy-hydrogeo 
lime-light,  which,  like  that  of  all  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  bodies, 
gives  a  spectrum  containing  no  dark  lines.  When  this  light  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  through  a  suitable  fiame  coloured  by  common  salt,  dark 
lines  were  seen  in  the  spectrum  in  the  position  of  the  sodium  lines. 
The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  if  instead  of  the  incandescent 
lime  a  platinum  wire  was  used,  which  being  heated  in  a  fianie  wsb 
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broaght  to  a  temperature  near  its  meltino^  point  by  passing  an  electric 
current  throngh  it.  Tiie  phenomenon  in  question  is  easily  explained 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  sodium  flame  absorbs  rays  of  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibilitj  as  those  it  emits,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent for  all  other  rays.'     {Kirchhoff.    Researches^  SfC.,  pp.  13,  14.) 

Thus  Kircbhoff  sacceeded  in  producing  artificial  sunlight,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  formation  of  one  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  is  con- 
cerned. He  proved  that  the  yellow  soda  flame  possesses  this — 
at  first  sight  anomalous — property  of  absorbing  just  that  kind  of 
light  which  it  emits ;  it  is  opaque  to  the  yellow  D  light,  but 
transparent  to  all  other  kinds  of  light.  Hence,  if  the  yellow 
rays  in  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  Drummond's  light  in  the 
above  experiment  are  more  intense  than  those  given  off  by  the 
soda  flame,  we  shall  see  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum 
shadows,  or  dark  lines ;  and  if  the  difference  of  intensity  be 
very  great,  these  shadows  may  by  contrast  appear  perfectly 
black.  This  opacity  of  heated  sodium  vapour  for  the  particular 
kind  of  light  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  oif,  was  strikingly 
exhibited  by  Professor  Roscoe,  in  one  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Spectrum  Analysis,  lately  delivered  by  him  in  London  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  A  glass  tube,  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  metallic  sodium,  was  rendered  vacuous  and  then  closed.  On 
heating  the  tube,  the  sodium  rose  in  vapour,  filling  a  portion 
of  the  empty  space.  Viewed  by  ordinary  white  light  this 
sodium  vapour  appeared  perfectly  colourless,  but  when  seen  by 
the  yellow  light  of  a  soda-flame  the  vapour  cast  a  deep  shadow 
on  a  white  screen,  showing  that  it  did  not  allow  the  yellow 
rays  to  pass  through. 

This  remarkable  property  of  luminous  gases  to  absorb  the 
same  kind  of  light  as  they  emit,  is  not  without  analogy  in  the 
cognate  science  of  Acoustics.  Sound  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  particles  of  gravitating  matter,  whilst  light  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  simihir  vibration  of  the  particles 
of  a  non-gravitating  matter,  called  the  luminiferous  ether.  In 
the  case  of  sound,  a  similar  phenomenon  to  the  one  under  con- 
sideration is  well  known.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
principle  of  resonance ;  if  we  sound  a  given  note  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  pianoforte,  the  string  capable  of  giving  out  the 
vibrations  producing  that  note  takes  up  the  vibrations  of  the 
voice,  and  we  hear  it  answering  the  sound.  The  intenser 
vibrations  proceeding  in  one  direction  are  absorbed  by  the 
string,  and  emitted  as  waves  of  slighter  intensity  in  every 
direction. 

Not  only  did  Profeseor  EardihofiT  show  experim^itally  that 
luminous  gases  absorb  the  kind  of  light  whicb  they  emit,  by 
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reversing  the  spectra  of  several  of  the  metals,  but  by  help 
of  theoretical  considerations  he  arrived  at  a  very  important 
general  formula  concerning  the  emission  and  absorption  of 
rays  of  heat  and  light,  which  includes  these  phenomena  as 
a  particular  case.  The  general  law  is  called  the  law  of  ex- 
changesy  and  it  asserts  that  the  relation  between  the  amount 
of  heat  or  of  light  which  all  bodies  receive  and  emit  is  for  a 
given  temperature  constant  Somewhat  similar  results  were 
arrived  at  independently  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  in  this 
country. 

In  order  to  determine  and  map  the  positions  of  the  bright 
lines  produced  by  the  electric  spectra  of  the  various  metals, 
Earchboff  employed  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  as  his 
guides.  Much  to  his  astonishment,  he  observed  that  dark  solar 
Hues  occur  in  positions  coincident  with  those  of  all  the  bright 
iron  lines.  Exactly  as  the  sodium  lines  were  identical  in 
position  with  Fraunhofer's  lines  D,  for  each  of  the  iron  lines 
(and  Eirchhoff  examined  more  than  sixty)  a  dark  solar  line  was 
seen  to  correspond.  Not  only  had  each  bright  iron  line  its 
dark  representative  In  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the  breadth  and 
degree  of  distinctness  of  the  two  sets  of  lines  agreed  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  ;  the  brightest  iron  lines  corresponding  to 
the  darkest  solar  lines.  These  coincidences  cannot  be  the  mere 
effect  of  chance ;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  some  causal 
connexion  between  these  dark  solar  lines  and  the  bright  iron 
lines.  That  this  agreement  between  them  cannot  be  simply 
fortuitous  is  proved  by  Kirchhoff,  who  calculates — from  the 
number  of  the  observed  coincidences,  the  distances  between  the 
several  lines,  and  the  degree  of  exactitude  with  which  each  coin- 
cidence can  be  determined — the  fraction  representing  the  chance 
or  probability  that  such  a  series  of  coincidences  should  occur 
without  the  two  sets  of  lines  having  any  common  cause ;  this 
fraction  he  finds  to  be  less  than  T,Tr7o.od6»doAo  6  6.6  6  6.6  0  6 » ^^^  '^ 
other  words,  it  is  practically  certain  that  Uiese  lines  have  a  com- 
mon cause. 

'  Hence  this  coincidence,'  says  Eirchhoff,  *  must  be  produced  by 
some  cause^  and  a  cause  can  be  assigned  which  affords  a  perfect  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon.  The  observed  phenomenon  may  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  rays  of  light  which  form  the 
solar  spectrum  have  passed  through  the  vapour  of  iron,  and  have 
thus  suffered  the  absorption  which  the  vapour  of  iron  must  exert 
As  this  is  the  only  assignable  cause  of  this  coincidence,  the  supposi- 
tion appears  to  be  a  necessary  one.  These  iron  vapours  might  be 
contained  either  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  or  in  that  of  the  eartL 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  our  atmosphere  can  contain  such 
a  quantity  of  iron  vapour  as  would  produce  the  very  distinct  absorp- 
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tion-lines  which  we  see  in  the  solar  spectram ;  and  this  supposition 
is  rendered  still  less  probable  by  the  fact  that  these  lines  do  not 
appreciably  alter  when  the  sun  approaches^  the  horizon.  It  does  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  at  all  unlikely,  owing  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture which  we  must  suppose  the  sun's  atmosphere  to  possess,  that 
such  vapours  should  be  present  in  it.  Hence  the  observations  of  the 
solar  spectrum  appear  to  me  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron  vapour  in 
the  solar  atmosphere  with  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  as  we  can 
attain  in  any  question  of  natural  science.'  {Kirchhoff,  Researches^ 
4rc.,  p.  20.) 

This  statement  is  not  one  jot  more  positive  than  the  facts 
warrant.     For  to  what  does  any  evidence  in  natural  science 
amount  to^  beyond  the  expression  of  a  probability  ?     A  mineral 
sent  to  us  from  New  Zealand  is  examined  by  our  chemical  tests, 
of  which  we  apply  a  certain  number,  and  we  say  these  show  us 
that  the  mineral  contains  iron,  and  no  one  doubts  that  our  conclu-^ 
sion  is  correct.     Have  we,  however,  in  this  case  proof  positive 
that  the  body  really  is  iron  ?     May  it  not  turn  out  to  be  a  sub- 
stance which  in  these  respects  resembles,  but  in  other  respects 
differs  from,  the  body  which  we  designate  as  iron  ?   Surely.    All 
we  can  say  is,  that  in  each  of  the  many  comparisons  which  we 
have  made  the  properties  of  the  two  bodies  prove  identical ;  and 
it  is  solely  this  identity  of  the  properties  which  we  express  when 
we  call  both  of  them  iron.     Exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  case  of  the  existence  of  these  metals  in  the  sun.   Of  course 
the  metals  present  there,  causing  these  dark  lines,  may  not  be 
identical  with  those  which  we  have  on  earth ;  but  the  evidence 
of  their  being  the  same  is  as  strong  and  cogent  as  that  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  other  question  of  natural  science,  the 
truth  of  which  is  generally  admitted. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  give  our  readers  a  more  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  development  of  this  great  discovery 
than  by  quoting  from  Eorchhoff 's  admirable  memoir  the  follow- 
ing passage: — 

'  As  soon  as  the  presence  of  one  terrestrial  element  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  was  thus  determined,  and  thereby  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  Fcaunhofer's  lines  explained,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  other  terrestrial  bodies  occur  there,  and  that,  by  exerting 
their  absorptive  power,  they  may  cause  the  production  of  other 
Fraunhofer's  lines.  For  it  is  very  probable  that  elementary  bodies 
which  occur  in  lar^e  quantities  on  the  earth,  and  are  likewise  dis- 
tinguished by  special  bright  lines  in  their  spectra,  will,  like  iron,  be 
visible  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  'With 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium.  The  number  of  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  each  of  these  metals  is  indeed  small,  but  those  lines,  as 
well  as  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  with  which  they  coincide, 
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are  so  uncommonlj  distinct  that  the  coincidence  can  be  observed  with 
great  accuracy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  circumstance  that  these 
lines  occur  in  groups  renders  the  observation  of  the  coinddeoce  of 
these  spectra  more  exact  than  is  the  case  with  those  composed  of 
single  lines*  The  lines  produced  bj  chromium,  also,  form  a  verj 
characteristic  group,  which  likewise  coincides  with  a  remarkable 
group  of  Fraunhofer's  lines ;  hence,  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in 
affirming  the  presence  of  chromium  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  It  ap* 
peared  of  great  interest  to  determine  whether  the  solar  atmosphere 
contains  nickel  and  cobalt,  elements  which  invariably  accompany  iron 
in  meteoric  masses.  The  spectra  of  these  metals,  like  that  of  iron, 
are  distinguished  by  the  large  number  of  their  lines.  But  the  lines 
of  nickel,  and  still  more  those  of  cobalt,  are  much  less  bright  than  tlie 
iron  lines,  and  I  was  therefore  unable  to  observe  their  position  with 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  I  determined  the  positioo  of 
the  iron  lines.  All  the  brighter  lines  of  nickel  appear  to  coincide 
with  dark  solar  lines  ;  the  same  was  observed  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  cobalt  lines,  but  was  not  seen  to  be  the  case  with  other  equally 
bright  lines  of  this  metal.  From  my  observations  I  consider  that  I 
am  entitled  to  conclude  that  nickel  is  visible  in  the  solar  atmosphere; 
I  do  not,  however,  yet  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  cobalt 
Barium,  copper,  and  zinc  appear  to  be  present  in  the  solar  atmo- 
sphere, but  only  in  small  quantities ;  the  brightest  of  the  lines  of  tbeie 
metals  correspond  to  distinct  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the 
weaker  lines  are  not  noticeable.  The  remaining  metals  which  I  ban 
examined — viz.,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  aluminium,  cadmium,  tin,  lead, 
antimony,  arsenic,  strontium,  and  lithium  —  are,  according  to  my  ob- 
servations, not  visible  in  the  solar  atmosphere.'  {Kirchhojfl  /2^ 
searches,  4^.,  p.  21.) 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  why  the  discovery  of 
the  existence  of  these  metals  in  the  sun  is  no  myth,  no  vagoe 
aupposition,  or  possible  contingency.  We  now  see  that  this 
conclusion  is  derived,  by  a  severely  correct  proceee  of  inducdve 
xeasoning,  from  a  series  of  exact  and  laborious  experiments  and 
observations,  and  that  the  presence  of  these  metals  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  has  been  determined  with  as  great  a  d^ree  of  cer- 
tainty as  is  attainable  in  any  question  of  physical  science.  But 
it  is  only  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  bright  iron  with  the  dark  solar  linee,  shown 
in  such  an  apparatus  as  that  of  Kirchhoff's,  that  it  is  given 
adequately  to  feel  the  force  of  this  conclusion ;  and  the  impre»- 
aion  made  by  such  a  sight  is  not  one  likely  to  be  eaailj  e&oed 
from  the  mind. 

The  mode  in  which  new  and  perhaps  startling  facts  in  science, 
such  as  those  we  are  now  considering,  are  unwittingly  mis- 
interpreted and  misapplied  by  certain  minds  to  suit  their  own 
preconceived  notions,  must  be  an  interesting  branch  of  study  to 
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the  psychologist.  The  Heidelbei^  Professors  received  a  letter 
from  a  worthy  farmer  in  Silesia  thanking  them  for  the  great 
discovery  they  had  made ;  it  had  particularly  interested  him^ 
as  it  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  a  theory  which  he  had 
himself  long  held  respecting  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  he  be- 
lieved that  all  artificial  addition  of  inorganic  materials  to  the 
plants  in  the  shape  of  manure^  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  the 
plants  obtained  the  alkalies,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  silica,  &c, 
which  they  require,  if  a  sufficient  supply  be  not  present  in 
the  soil,  from  the  sunlight!  The  Heidelbei^  Professors,  he 
continues,  had  clearly  proved  the  presence  of  sodium,  potas^ 
eium,  iron,  and  magnesium  (all  sul^tances  needed  by  plants), 
in  the  sunlighty  and  he  felt  sure  that  his  theory  of  vegetable 
nutrition  now  required  no  further  proof,  but  must  at  once  be 
adopted  by  the  previously  incredulous  world. 

As  a  similar  instance  of  this  unconscious  perversion  of  facts* 
we  may  mention  the  case  of  an  English  gentleman  who  believed 
that  by  a  series  of  elaborate  experiments  he  had  proved  the 
presence  of  iron  in  the  sunlight  1  In  spite  of  the  previous  oau« 
tion  of  an  eminent  man  of  science,  this  gentleman  was  induced 
to  publish  his  views,  because,  as  he  says,  ^  the  whole  scope  and 
^  objeqt  of  fiunsen's  and  Kirchhoff 's  experiments  are  to  provQ 
^  the  possibility  of  the  most  minute  particles  of  metal  existing 
*  in  light,  and  the  probability  of  certain  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
'  spectrum  being  formed  by  iron !'  Thus,  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  iron  in  the  body  of  the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000 
miles,  is  represented  by  these  scientifio  fanatics — we  really  can 
use  no  milder  term  —  as  being  identical  with  the  existence  of 
iron  in  the  sunlight,  which,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  192,000 
miles  per  second,  Imthes  the  whole  universe  in  its  vivifying 
beams. 

Of  stellar  chemistry  applied  to  other  self-luminous  celestial 
bodies,  we  have  at  present  but  little  knowledge.  Fraunhofer,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  observed  that  the  spectra  of  the  fixed 
stars  contained  dark  lines  differing  from  those  seen  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since  Fraunhofer 
made  these  observations  has  not  brought  us  further  knowledge  on 
this  point,  although  it  has  assured  us  of  the  truth  of  his  state* 
ments.  In  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  he  observed  no  dark  lines  in 
the  orange-coloured  region ;  but  in  the  green  there  was  a  distinct 
line,  and  in  the  blue  two  dark  bands,  none  of  which  were  seen 
in  solar  light.  The  spectra  of  other  stars  were  likewise  examined 
by  Fraunhofer,  and  they  appeared  each  to  differ  from  the  other. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  exact  observation  and  measurement 
of  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  stars  are,  of  course,  very 
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great :  but,  with  the  wd  of  the  vastly  improved  optical  instru- 
ments of  the  present  day,  we  believe  that  astronomers  will 
overcome  these  diflBculties ;  and  we  look  forward  with  interest 
to  no  far  distant  time,  when  we  shall  receive  some  cine  to  the 
cause  of  the  colour  of  those  wonderful  blue  and  red  stars  which 
appear  to  be  confined  to  certain  quarters  of  the  heavens.* 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Professor  Kirchhoff's  memoir  he 
leaves  the  sure  road  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  puts  forward 
a  theory  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  sun.  Doubtless  the 
Professor  is  as  well  aware  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  great  dif- 
ference between  his  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  metals 
in  the  sun  and  his  physical  theory  of  the  solar  constitution. 
One  is  an  ascertained  fact,  the  other  is  a  mere  hypothesis.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  this  difference,  lest  many 
who  may  not  agree  with  the  theory  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  sun  proposed  by  Kirchhoff  should  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  discard  his  discovery  of  the  presence  of  the  metals  in 
the  solar  atmosphere*  It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  the  argu- 
ments which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
Professor  Kirchhoff's  theory.  Scarcely,  indeed,  can  we  do 
more  than  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  his  memoir,  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  views  respecting  the  structure  of  the  sun :  — 

'  In  order  to  explain,'  he  says,  '  the  occurrence  of  the  dark  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  we  must  assume  that  the  solar  atmosphere  encloses 
a  luminous  nucleus,  producing  a  continuous  spectrum,  the  brightness 
of  which  exceeds  a  certain  limit  The  most  probable  supposition 
which  can  be  made  respecting  the  sun's  constitution  is,  that  it  consists 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  the  brightest 
whiteness,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  somewhat  lower  tempera- 
ture. This  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  Laplace's  celebrated 
nebular  theory  respecting  the  formation  of  our  planetary  system.  If 
the  matter,  now  concentrated  in  the  several  heavenly  bodies,  existed 
in  former  times  as  an  extended  and  continuous  mass  of  vapour,  br 
the  contraction  of  which  sun,  planets,  and  moons  have  been  formed, 
all  these  bodies  must  necessarily  possess  mainly  the  same  constitution. 
Geology  teaches  us  that  the  earth  once  existed  in  a  state  of  fusion; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  same  state  of  things  has 
occurred  in  the  other  members  of  our  solar  system.  The  amount  of 
cooling  which  the  various    heavenly  bodies  have  undergone,  in 

♦  We  rejoice  to  see,  from  his  last  annual  report,  that  the  Astrono- 
mer-Eoyal  is  about  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  spectra  of  the 
fixed  stars.  He  remarks — 'I  have  prepared  a  prism-apparatus  to  be 
'  used  in  conjunction  with  the  S£.  Equatorial  for  the  examination  of 

*  the  fixed  stars ;  but  hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  more  thtn 

*  adjust  its  parts.' 
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accordance  with  the  laws  of  radiation  of  heat,  differs  greatly,  owing 
mainly  to  the  difference  in  their  masses.  Thus,  whilst  the  moon  has 
become  cooler  than  the  earth,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
sun  has  not  yet  sunk  below  a  white  heat. 

*  Our  terrestrial  atmosphere,  in  which  now  so  few  elements  are 
found,  must  have  possessed,  when  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
a  much  more  complicated  composition,  as  it  then  contained  all  those 
substances  which  are  volatile  at  a  white  heat.  The  solar  atmosphere 
at  this  present  time  possesses  a  similar  constitution.  The  idea  that 
the  sun  is  an  incandescent  body  is  so  old,  that  we  find  it  spoken  of 
by  the  Greek  philosophers.  When  the  solar  spots  were  first  dis- 
covered^ Galileo  descnbed  them  as  being  clouds  floating  in  the  gaseous 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  appearing  to  us  as  dark  spots  on  the  bright 
body  of  the  luminary.  He  says,  that  if  the  eiarth  were  a  self-luminous 
body,  and  viewed  at  a  distance,  it  would  present  the  same  phenomena 
as  we  see  in  the  sun.*     {Kirchhoff.    ResearcheSy  Sfc»^  p.  24.) 

Certain  appearances  connected  with  those  spots  on  the  sun's 
surface  have  induced  astronomers  in  general  to  adopt  a  different 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun  from  that  proposed  by 
Galileo  and  supported  by  Kirchhoff.  This  theory  supposes, 
according  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  the  centre  of  the  spot 
reveals  a  portion  of  the  dark  surface  of  the  sun,  seen  through  two 
overlying  openings  —  one  formed  in  a  photosphere,  or  luminous 
atmosphere,  surrounding  the  dark  solid  nucleus,  and  the  other 
in  a  lower,  opaque,  or  reflecting  atmosphere.  The  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  intensely  ignited  photosphere  sur- 
rounding a  cold  nucleus  is,  according  to  Kirchhoff,  a  physical 
absurdity.  He  puts  forward  his  views  on  this  point  clearly  and 
forcibly  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

*  The  hypothesis  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  sun  which  has 
been  thus  put  forward  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  sun- 
spots,  appears  to  me  to  stand  in  such  direct  opposition  to  certain 
well-established  physical  laws,  that,  in  ray  opinion,  it  is  not  tenable, 
even  supposing  that  we  were  unable  to  give  any  other  explanation  of 
the  sun-spots.  This  supposed  photosphere  must,  if  it  exists,  radiate 
heat  towards  the  sun's  body  as  well  as  from  it  Every  particle  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  lower  or  opaque  atmosphere  will  therefore  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  at  least  as  high  as  that  to  which  it  would  be 
raised  if  placed  on  the  earth,  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  in  the  focus 
of  a  circular  mirror  whose  surface,  seen  from  the  focus,  is  larger 
than  a  hemisphere.  The  less  transparent  the  atmosphere  is,  the 
quicker  will  this  temperature  be  attained,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the 
distance  to  which  the  direct  radiation  of  the  photosphere  will  pene- 
trate into  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  What  degree  soever  of  opacity 
the  atmosphere  may  possess,  it  is  certain  that  in  time  the  heat  will 
be  transmitted,  partly  by  radiation,  partly  by  conduction  and  convec- 
tion, throughout  the  whole  mass ;  and  if  the  atmosphere  ever  had 
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been  cold,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  coarse  of  ages  it  roust  have  become 
intensely  heated.  This  atmosphere  most  act  on  the  nncleus  in  the 
same  way  as  the  photosphere  acts  upon  it ;  the  nucleus  must  likewise 
become  heated  to  the  point  of  incandescence.  It  must  therefore 
give  off  light  and  heat ;  for  all  bodies  begin  to  glow  at  the  same  tem- 
perature.'    {Kirchhoff,     JResearcheSy  S^c^  pp.  25,  26.) 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  solar  spots  by  the  supposition  of  two  superimposed  layen 
of  clouds  being  formed  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  One  of  these, 
being  dense  and  near  the  sun's  surface,  does  not  allow  the  light 
of  the  underlying  portion  of  the  sun  to  pass,  and  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  spot ;  whilst  the  other,  being  produced  at  a  higher 
elevation,  is  less  dense,  and  forms  what  we  term  the  penumbnu 

It  is  unfortunate  for  BarchhofTs  theory  that  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  all  who  have  examined  these  singular  phenomena  is 
in  favour  of  their  being  funnel-shaped  depressions.  Precon- 
ceived notions  have,  however,  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the 
mind,  and  it  is  so  diflBcult  to  obtmn  a  truthful  estimate  of 
relative  depression  and  elevation  at  such  distances,  that  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  astronomers  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in 
their  views  on  this  subject.  There  is,  however,  one  method  of 
observation  which  would  seem  qualified  to  settle  the  disputed 
question.  If  the  astronomers'  view  of  the  construction  of  the 
spots  is  correct,  the  dark  nucleus  never  can  be  seen  beyond  the 
penumbra,  when  the  spot  moves  round  towards  the  sun's  limb. 
On  Kirchhoff's  view  such  a  separation  of  the  two  clouds  forming 
nucleus  and  penumbra  is  perfectly  possible,  and  when  they 
have  nearly  reached  the  edge  of  the  sun's  disc,  we  ought  to  see 
the  dark  cloud  below,  and  separate  from  the  upper  one.  Such 
a  separation,  however,  has  not  been  noticed,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  may  adduce  the  following  observation  of  Sir  William 
Herschel  as  leading  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion :  — 

*Oct.  13,  1794. — The  spot  in  the  sun,  I  observed  yesterday,  is 
drawn  so  near  the  margin,  that  the  elevated  side  of  the  following 
part  of  it  hides  all  the  black  ground,  and  still  leaves  the  cavity 
visible,  so  that  the  depression  of  the  black  spots  and  the  elevation  of 
the  faculo;  are  equally  evident.' 

The  more  the  question  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  son 
is  considered,  the  more  does  it  appear  that  we  have  no  right  to 
make  up  our  minds  concerning  it,  either  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
Seeing  how  little  is  really  known  about  the  matter,  with  th« 
true  spirit  of  scientific  inquirers,  we  hold  ourselves  open  to 
conviction  as  soon  as  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  brou^ 
forward.     The  singular  observations  first  made  by  Mr.  Jamei 
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Nasmyth*,  a  few  months  ago,  concerning  the  physical  condition 
of  the  sun's  surface — observations  so  novel  that  astronomers 
were  loth  to  receive  them  as  facts  until  they  were  confirmed  by 
other  observers  —  need  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  show 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  uphold  any  theory  whatever  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  our  great  luminary.  Mr.  Nasmyth 
asserts,  and  his  assertion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
observations  of  more  than  one  competent  observer,  that  the  well- 
known  mottled  appearaince  which  the  surface  of  the  sun  exhibits 
is  due  to  the  presence  of '  willow-leaf«-shaped '  luminous  bodies, 
which,  interlacing  as  it  were,  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sun.  These  most  singular  forms  can  be  well  observed,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  the  *  bridges  *  or  streaks  of  light  which 
cross  the  dark  spots,  and  they  are  there  seen  to  move  with  an 
astonishing  velocity.  Imagination  itself  fails  to  give  us  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  probable  constitution  of  these  most  recent 
of  astronomical  novelties! 

The  beautiful  red  prominences  seen  projecting  from  the  sun's 
disk  during  a  total  solar  eclipse,  and  reaching  to  a  height  of 
40,000  miles  above  the  sun's  visible  surface,  are  likewise  objects 
whose  existence  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  of  the  proposed 
theories  of  the  sun's  structure.  Thanks  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue, 
we  have  attained  some  knowledge  concerning  these  wonderful 
flames,  as,  by  the  help  of  photography,  this  gentleman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  the  prominences  really  belong  to  the 
sun,  and  are  not  caused  in  any  way  by  the  light  passing  over 
the  interposed  surface  of  the  moon,  as  was  by  some  imagined. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  solar  chemistry,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  novel  branch  of  science,  we  cannot  be  too  frequently 
reminded  of  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  reference  to  the  subject  to  which  we 
have  now  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  although 
the  results  of  these  agencies  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  leave 
ample  space  for  the  labours  of  future  investigators,  yet  the  dis- 
covery of  this  new  method  of  analysis  is  at  once  so  original 
and  so  important,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  among  the 
greatest  achievements  of  science  in  this  age,  and  we  await  with 
great  curiosity  its  further  application. 
^ — - — -"-^ 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester.   3rd  Series,  voL  i.  p.  407. 
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8vo.     Lipsias:   1818. 

4.  Philodenii  Hipl  ^PfjTopiKrj?^  ex  Herculanensi  Papyro  resUtuit, 
Latinh  vertit,  et  Dissertaiionibus  auxit  E.  Gros.  Pariaiifl: 
1840.  • 

5.  Phcedri  JSpicurei,  vulgo  Anonymi  Herculanensis,  De  Natvra 
Deorum.     A  Christiano  Petersen.     Hamburgi :  1833. 

6.  Philodemi  de  Vitiis  Liber  Decimus.  Ad  Vol.  Hercul. 
exemplar  Neapolitanum  et  Oxoniense  distinxit,  supplevit, 
illustravit,  Herm annus  Sauppius.     Lipsiae :  1853. 

7.  Philodem^s  Abhandlungen  iiber  die  Haushaltung  und  Her 
den  Uochmuth;  und  Theophrasfs  Haushaltung  und  Cha- 
racterbilder.  Griechiah  und  Deutsch  von  J.  A.  Hartung. 
Leipzig:  1857. 

8.  Herculanensium  Voluminum  quce  supersunt,  CoUectio  altera* 
Tomi  I.  Fasciculus  L  Complectens  Philodemi  Uepl  tcaxm 
Kai  dvTiicsifiivwv  apsr&v  et  Uspl  Opyi]s.  Publicazione  eseguita, 
con  Approvazione  del  Minister o  d'Lstruzione  Pubblica,  dd 
Consiglio  di  Direzione  del  Museo  Nazionale  e  degli  Scavi  di 
Antichita.     Neapoli :    1861. 

9.  Herculanensium  Voluminum  qucB  supersunt  Collectio  altera. 
Tom.  L     Fascic.  IL— V.     Neapoli:  1862. 

Tf  the  value  of  a  work  could  in  any  degree  be  estimated  by 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its  production,  the  *  VolumiM 
*  Herculanensia'  might  lay  claim  to  one  of  the  very  highest 
places  in  literature.  More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it 
was  first  undertaken.  It  has  descended  as  an  heirloom  throagh 
three  or  four  generations  of  editors.  It  has  maintained  its 
feeble  vitality  through  as  many  revolutions  and  counter-revolu- 
tions. Its  successive  volumes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
intervals  which  might  almost  make  up  an  ordinary  literary 
life ;  and,  if  the  work  were  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  of 
progress  which  has  been  heretofore  maintained,  the  materials 
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still  remaining  to  be  explored  might,  to  judge  by  their  re- 
ported number,  be  expected  to  occupy  at  least  three  or  four 
centuries  in  the  process  of  publication. 

And  yet  few  works  have  ever  been  taken  up  with  more  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm,  or  looked  forward  to  with  livelier  anticipa- 
tion. The  Herculanean  Papyri,  when  the  practicability  of 
their  decipherment  was  first  seriously  suggested,  were  confi- 
dently regarded  as  a  wholesale  repertory  of  the  lost  literature  of 
the  ancients.  The  discovery  occurred  just  at  a  time  when  the 
learned  had  become  fully  and  finally  satisfied  as  to  the  extent 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  losses  which  were  deplored  in  every 
department  of  ancient  learning.  Most  of  the  great  libraries  of 
die  world  had  been  submitted  to  a  searching  examination, 
stretching  back  from  the  '  Iter  Italicum '  of  Montfaucon  to 
the  day  when  Enocho  d*Ascolo  set  forth  on  his  memorable 
tour  of  exploration,  armed  with  the  authority  of  Nicholas 
v.,  commanding  all  librarians  and  heads  of  religious  houses, 
under  the  censure  of  the  Church,  to  lay  open  their  literary 
stores  to  his  inspection.  During  this  wide  interval,  four  or  five 
successive  generations  of  gleaners  had  visited  every  spot  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  chance  of  success.  AH  the  then  known 
sources  of  classical  literature  had  thus  been  drained  to  the 
utmost ;  nor  had  men  yet  begun  to  think  of  those  which  have 
since  been  so  sedulously  turned  to  account;  of  the  precious  hoards 
which  remained  mouldering  in  the  unvisited  monasteries  of  the 
Levant,  or  the  still  more  unsuspected  treasures  which  lay  hidden 
under  their  very  eyes,  in  the  palimpsest  manuscripts  of  the 
libraries  of  Europe.  In  one  word,  it  was  just  in  the  crisis 
when,  at  the  close  of  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  completely 
exhaustive  search,  the  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
reluctantly  resigned  themselves  to  a  loss  which  appeared  utterly 
irreparable,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Papyri  of  Hercula- 
neum  renewed,  in  a  most  exaggerated  form,  the  hopes  which 
had  lately  seemed  extingubhed  for  ever.  The  news  was  hailed 
as  a  second  revival  of  letters.  It  appeared  impossible  that, 
in  a  collection  so  extensive,  comprising  nearly  two  thousand 
nianuscripts,  there  should  not  be  found  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  still  missing  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
very  site  of  the  discovery  seemed  itself  pregnant  of  promise. 
The  city  of  Herciilaneum,  a  Greek  colony  on  Koman  soil, 
appeared  to  unite  in  itself  the  advantages  of  both  countries.  A 
collection  so  considerable,  and  formed  upon  ground  so  appa- 
rently neutral,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  contain  speci- 
mens of  the  best  authors  of  both  literatures ;  and,  although  it 
was  too  much  to  hope  that  every  gap  would  be  satisfactorily 
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filled  up,  yet  even  the  least  sangaine  might  reckon  upon  a 
large  contribution.     Many  works,  no  doubt,  must  still  be  found 
wanting ;  but  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  should  prove  thtt 
the  authors  missing  in  the  library  of  the  Herculanean  collector 
were  precisely  the  same  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  resesrdi 
of  modem  classical  explorers  in  every  other  quarter.    Where, 
more  naturally  than  in  the  library  of  a  scholar  of  this  luxurioos 
city,  might  it  be  hoped  to  recover  the  long^lost  Menander,  and 
the  other  masters  of  Greek  comedy  ?     Could  anything  seem  more 
unlikely  than  that,  among  the  many  hundred  volumes  of  such 
a  collection,  there  should  not  turn  up  a  few  at  least  out  of  the 
many  missing  plays  of  the  great  tragedians,  Euripides,  Sopho- 
cles, and  JBschylus — some  contribution  to  our  scanty  store  of 
Greek  comedy — a  few  additional  plays  of  the  sadly  mutilated 
Aristophanes,  or  some  specimens  of  his  utterly  unknown  fellow 
poets,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Crates,  or  Teleclides  ?     Surely,  too, 
the  historical  student  might  calculate  on  the  recovery  of  many 
important  materials,  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  'hiatus  valde 
'deflendus'  in  the  series  of  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history. 
Poly  bins,  Dion,  Dionysius,  and  their  continuators ;  and^  if  sack 
were  th^  anticipations  as  to  the  Greek  writers,  how  much  more 
confidently  were  the  papyri  looked  forward  to  for  the  lost  trea- 
sures of  Latin  literature — for  the  missing  decades  of  Livy,  the 
lost  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  dramas  of  Plautus  and 
other  Latin  imitators  of  Greek  comedy,  the  philological  treatises 
of  Varro ;  and,  above  all,  the  long-regretted  poems  of  Variua, 
the  superior^  as  an  epic  poet,  if  we  may  believe  Horace,  even 
of  Virgil  himself — 

*  forte  epos  acer 
Ut  nemo  Yarias  dacitP 

The  issue  of  all  these  high  hopes  is  well  known.  Not  only 
did  the  papyri  prove  to  be  in  a  state  of  mutilation  far  beyond 
what  had  been  anticipated,  but  the  character  of  the  collection 
itself  utterly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  as  to  its  extent,  its  variety,  and  its  value.  In  general 
literature,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  it  proved  a  complete  blank. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  longed-for  authors  appeared  among  its 
remains ;  hardly  even  a  single  fragment  of  their  writings.  It 
was  found  to  be  a  class  collection,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the 
phrase,  its  contents  being  exclusively  philosophical,  and,  indeed, 
confined  to  one  particular  school  of  philosophy — the  Epicurean; 
and  the  authors  being  for  the  most  part  entirely  unknown, 
except  as  members  of  one  of  the  least  literary  of  the  philoso- 
phical sects  of  antiquity. 

This  mortifying  ffulure  was,  of  course^  followed  by  a  reaction, 
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and  it  even  led  to  an  excessive  depreciation  of  what  was  actually 
found.  The  experiment  too,  even  such  as  it  was^  began  inaus- 
piciously.  The  treatises  of  Philodemus  on  Music,  on  Rhetoric, 
and  on  Vices,  which  ushered  in  the  series  of '  Volumina  Hercu- 
'lanensia,'  were  almost  unanimously  denounced  as  dull  and 
uninteresting  commonplaces,  utterly  without  value  in  them- 
selves, and  equally  without  promise  of  value  in  the  publication 
which  they  inaugurated.  They  attracted  little  notice,  even  from 
the  professional  scholars  of  the  period ;  and  although  the  collec- 
tion continued,  during  upwards  of  sixty  years,  slowly  to  advance, 
till  it  reached  its  eleventh  volume,  and  has  recently  been  re- 
sumed in  an  altered  form,  whidi,  as  it  comprises  only  the 
engrraved  .fac-simile  of  the  text,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the 
tedious  and  difficult  labours  of  the  editor,  translator,  and  com- 
mentator, may  be  expected  to  proceed  with  greater  rapidity,  yet, 
with  a  few  exceptions  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the 
later  works  have  been  received  by  the  general  public  with  the 
same  indifference. 

In  no  country  was  the  reaction  more  marked,  and  in  none 
has  it  been  of  longer  duration,  than  in  England.  Much  interest 
had  been  taken  by  the  Regent,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  experi- 
ments for  unrolling  and  deciphering  the  papyri ;  and  very  con- 
siderable sums,  not  only  of  public  money,  but  also  from  his  own 
private  purse,  had  been  expended  by  his  order  in  their  prosecu- 
tion, both  in  Naples  and  at  home.  The  result  was  regarded  as 
a  miserable  failure,  and  the  attempt  was  allowed  to  fall  hopeless 
to  the  ground.  Two  volumes,  it  is  true,  of  the  deciphered 
papyri  presented  to  the  Prince,  were  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  at  Oxford ;  but  the  production  of  these  volumes  was  a 
mere  mechanical  operation  of  printing,  without  the  slightest 
expenditure  of  literary  labour,  even  of  the  humblest  rank.  The 
Oxford  volumes  consist  barely  of  a  lithographic  fac-simile  of 
the  deciphered  papyri,  without  translation,  without  commen- 
tary, without  even  a  transcript  in  cursive  Greek  letters;  and  in 
the  notice  which  we*  devoted  to  the  work  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, we  could  not  help  unfavourably  contrasting  the  indolence 
or  indifference  of  our  own  university  in  the  getting  up  of  that 
portion  of  the  papyri  which  fell  to  its  lot,  with  the  diligence  of  the 
Neapolitan  literati,  and  the  copious,  and  indeed  over-minute, 
illustrations  which  they  had  lavished  on  the  volumes  produced 
by  them.  Beyond  this  meagre  and  unscholarlike  publication, 
and  a  few  critical  essays  and  notices  in  the  various  learned 
journals  of  the  time,  the  Herculanean  Papyri  can  hardly  be  said 

*  £d.  Beview,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  354. 
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to  have  received  any  attention  in  England.  It  has  not  been  so 
abroad^  especially  in  Germany.  It  reminds  one  of  the  chances 
of  which  the  gold-seekers  of  California  and  Australia  present  so 
many  examples.  The  first  rush  of  eager  adventurers,  who  had 
entered  upon  the  work  with  visions  of  easy  and  rapid  enrichment, 
expecting  to  gather  gold-dust  in  handfuls  from  every  gully,  and 
to  pick  up  nuggets  at  every  stroke  of  the  mining-tool,  shrink 
away  in  disappointment  and  disgust  from  the  rough  realities 
which  they  encounter  —  from  the  weary  mounds  of  day 
turned  over  in  vain — from  the  blank  masses  of  intractable 
quartz,  and  from  the  irksome  and  precarious  process,  through 
which  alone  these  unpromising  materials  can  be  made  to  yield 
up  the  treasure  which  they  hold ;  and  thus  leave  to  the  genera- 
tion of  patient  and  plodding  workers  by  whom  they  are  suc- 
ceeded, the  golden  rewards  whose  presence  they  themselves 
failed  to  recognise.  So  it  has  been  with  our  fastidious  scholar?, 
as  regards  the  literary  remains  of  Herculaneum.  Once  baulked 
of  the  high  hopes  with  which  they  had  indulged  their  fancy — 
only  meeting,  in  place  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  learning 
for  whom  they  had  looked,  a  weary  succession  of  unknown  or 
undistinguished  names,  they  hastily  abandoned,  not  alone  the 
search  itself,  but  even  the  examination  of  the  fragments  brought 
to  light  by  foreign  explorers.  The  English  issue  of  *  Volumina 
'  Herculanensia'  began  and  ended  with  the  two  small  volumes 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  nearly  forty  years  ago ;  and  it 
has  been  left  entirely  to  the  scholars  of  Germany  and  France  to 
turn  to  account  the  labours  of  the  Neapolitan  editors,  byre- 
editing,  annotating,  and  criticising  the  contents  of  the  succession 
of  folios  which  have  appeared  at  Naples  during  the  interval 
The  array  of  titles  at  the  head  of  this  paper  will  show  that  a 
good  deal  has  been  done,  as  well  in  the  way  of  original  publica- 
tion as  of  critical  re-editihg;  and,  referring  back  to  our  Inst 
notice  of  the  papyri,  we  purpose  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief 
account  of  the  progress  since  that  date,  and  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  this  once  hopeful  undertaking. 

We  shall  first  briefly  detail  as  well  what  has  been  done  by  the 
original  Neapolitan  editors,  as  what  is  proposed  by  the  emiDcnt 
scholars  who  have  recently  undertaken  to  continue  the  work  in 
a  new  series ;  and  we  shall  then  proceed  to  an  account  of  the 
separate  publications  to  which  the  Neapolitan  text  has  given 
occasion. 

A  taint  of  procrastination,  the  result  of  excessive  minuteness 
of  detail,  appears  to  have  infected  the  undertaking  from  its 
very  commencement.      The  very  first   of  the  long  series  of 
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Bcholars  through  whose  hands  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
learned  Mgr.  Bayardi^  devoted  no  fewer  than  five  quarto 
Tolumes  to  preliminaries  connected  with  the  name  and  history 
of  the  city  !  The  catalogue  of  Herculanean  antiquities  which 
lie  drew  up  by  order  of  the  king  is  a  curious  monument  of 
erudite  trivialities ;  and  a  witty  epigram  which  was  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  its  publication,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exag- 
gerate the  learned  obscurity  in  which,  by  excessive  detail  and 
endless  digression,  he  has  contrived  to  bury  the  very  facts  which 
lie  desired  to  illustrate : 

'  Herculea  urbs  quondam  saevis  oppressa  ruinis, 

£t  terras  vastis  abdita  visceribus, 
Magnanimi  Regis  jassu  jam  prodit  in  auras, 

Raraque  tot  profert  qua)  latuere  prius. 
Miramur  signa  ac  pictas  spirare  figuras, 
Prisconim  doctas  artificamque  man  us. 
Sed  qaam  non  motus  terrte  vduere  nee  ignes 

Perdere,  scriptoris  pagina  dira  valet ! 

En  iterum  tetris  miser^  tot  mersa  minis, 

Bajardi  in  libro  tota  sepultajacet!* 

A  Royal  Academy  was  founded  in  1756,  expressly  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Herculanean  antiquities,  and  the  publication 
of  its  literary  remiuns ;  but  although  almost  all  the  eminent 
academicians,  Rosini,  Mazzocchi,  Ignarra,  BaflS,  and  Federici, 
had  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  volume  of  the  series, 
neariy  forty  years  elapsed  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  1793. 
The  *  Dissertatio  Isagogica'  of  Sosini,  which  was  to  have  ushered 
in  the  collection,  was  not  published  till  four  years  later.  The 
second  volume  did  not  appear  till  1809;  and  it  is  separated  by 
a  still  wider  interval  from  the  third,  which  dates  so  late  as 
1827.  This  third  volume  had  actually  been  published  prior  to 
the  notice  of  the  collection  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  in 
December,  1828  ;  but,  owing  to  the  precariousness  and  irregu- 
larity of  literary  intercourse  with  Naples  at  that  period,  it  had 
not  come  into  our  hands  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
article,  which,  in  consequence,  comprehends  only  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  the  '  Volumina  Ilerculanensia.' 

Although  separated  so  far  from  the  first  volume,  the  third  like- 
wise was  published  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  Carlo 
Rosini.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Rosini  was  succeeded  in 
the  post  which  he  had  so  long  occupied,  as  head  of  the  Papyrus 
Commission,  by  his  pupil,  Angelo  Scotti,'a  native  of  the  island 
of  Procida,  who  had  been  professor  of  Palaeography  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Naples,  and  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  after- 
wards Ferdinand  II.  He  was  assisted  in  his  labours  as  editor 
and  commentator  by  several  of  his  fellow  academicians,  and 
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especially  by  Antonio  Ottaviani^  the  translator  and  commen- 
tator of  Po1y8tratus*s  treatise  '  De  temerario  Contemptn,'  m  the 
fourth  volume,  which  was  printed  in  1832.  The  fifth  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  appeared  in  1835 ;  but,  owing 
to  some  diflSculties  which  arose  in  the  progress  of  the  printing 
or  deciphering  of  the  second  part,  its  publication  was  delayed 
until  1843  ;  so  that  this  portion  of  the  fifth  volume  is  posterior 
in  date  to  the  sixth  volume,  which  appeared  in  1839.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  seventh  volume,  although  the  fac-simile  plates 
have  long  been  engraved,  and  the  translation  and  commentarj 
in  great  part  completed,  still  remains  unpublished.  The  rest, 
as  &r  as  the  eleventh,  have  appeared  in  regular  order ;  the  eighth 
in  1844,  the  ninth  in  1848,  the  tenth  in  1850,  and  the  eleventh  in 
1855;  since  which  date  no  addition  had  been  made  to  the  series 
until  the  recent  change  in  the  government  of  Southern  Italy.  The 
new  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issued  a  commission,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Prince  di  Sangiorgio,  and  including  the 
eminent  antiquarians  and  scholars  Cavaliere  Minervini  and  Signor 
Fiorelli,  one  of  whose  first  duties  was  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  an  undertaking  which  hsd 
so  long  engaged  and  interested  the  literary  worid.  The  report 
of  this  Commission  was  such  as  to  lead  to  a  total  change  in  the 
plan  of  publishing  the  papyri  It  was  found  that  tl^  prepa* 
rations  for  the  continuation  of  the  woric  under  the  late  govern- 
ment were  in  a]  very  forward  state,  and  that  in  one  department 
especially  —  that  of  the  engraved  fac-simile  plates  —  no  fewer 
than  two  thousand  columns  were  already  ready  for  press;  but 
that  in  very  few  cases  had  the  accompanying  translation  and 
commentary  been  completed;  even  that  of  the  long-delayed 
seventh  volume  bebg  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  Hence,  to 
continue  the  work  with  translation  and  oonunentary,  as  origi* 
nally  projected,  would  be  to  delay,  almost  indefinitely,  ue 
appearance  of  the  long-expected  volumes.  The  Commissioii, 
therefore,  advised  that,  relinqubhing  the  ambitious  and  erudite 
plan  in  which  the  work  was  originally  undertaken,  the  govern- 
ment should  follow  the  more  humble  example  whic^  was  set  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1824 — 5,  and  should  be  content 
with  giving  to  the  public  the  mere  fiac-similes  of  the  papyri, 
leaving  to  the  learned  throughout  Europe  the  labour,  as  well  as 
the  honour,  of  translating,  interpreting,  and  criticising  the  text 
After  some  consideration  this  suggestion  was  adopted. 

The  present  issue,  therefore,  of  the '  Herculanensia  Yolaniina  * 
appears  in  a  new  series,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just  been 
completed.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  earlier  oollection: 
but  as  that  collection  is  at  present  imperfect  (the  seventh 
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Tolame,  as  we  saw,  being  still  unpublished^  the  new  editors 
haye  charged  themselves  with  the  duty  of  supplying  this  hiatus. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  old  series  was  to  have  contained  the 
celebrated  treatise  Tlspl  EvaelSalafy  with  a  translation  and  com- 
mentary by  tlie  Cavaliere  Quaranta ;  and  as  the  advanced  years 
and  enfeebled  health  of  this  gentleman  preclude  all  hope  of  its 
early  completion,  the  editors  have  resolved  to  substitute  another 
work  for  the  Hipl  EvaifftUif,  as  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
original  collection.  The  work  selected  for  this  purpose  is  a 
further  portion  of  Philodemus^s  '  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,'  some 
books  of  which  treatise  had  already  appeared.  Another  volume 
of  it  had  been  left  by  the  old  editors  in  a  state  of  complete 
preparation  for  the  press,  the  translation  and  commentary  having 
been  executed  with  great  care  by  the  late  Salvatore  Cirillo, 
exactly  on  the  same  [Jan  with  that  of  the  earlier  volumes. 
This  work,  accordingly,  will  be  issued  in  a  short  time  as  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  first  series ;  and,  should  the  Uepl  Ewe- 
fiiiaf  of  Cavaliere  Quaranta  be  hereafter  completed,  it  will  be 
printed  as  a  twelfth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  same  series. 

We  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter  of  the  contents  of  these 
several  volumes.  For  the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  hexameter  poem  on 
the  battle  of  Actium,  the  works  recovered  are  entirely  Greek, 
and  comprise  fragments,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  several 
authors,  all  of  the  Epicurean  school,  including  some  portions  of 
one  of  the  works  of  the  great  master  himself.  The  other 
Epicurean  writers  are  Metrodorus,  FhsBdrus,  Polystratus,  and, 
above  all,  Philodemus,  who  is  by  far  the  most  voluminous  of  the 
entire,  as  well  as  the  most  miscellaneous  in  the  selection  of  his 
suUects. 

Y  ery  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  volume  of  the  new  series 
just  issued.  It  consists  mainly  of  fragments  of  th6  same  Philo* 
demus  so  many  of  whose  works  had  already  turned  up  in  the 
earlier  publication.  The  greater  part  of  the  new  volume  is 
occupied  with  what  evidently  formed  a  portion  of  Philodemus's 
work  Jlgpl  KokIwp  ;  viz.  fragments  of  a  *  Treatise  on  Anger,' 
and  of  another  *  On  Flattery.'  These  are  followed  by  scraps 
firom  his  work  entiUed  UparffuiTeuu,  and  from  two  other  works, 
of  which  the  authors,  and  even  the  titles,  are  unknown.  The 
volume  consists  barely  of  the  fac-simile  engraving  of  the 
papyrus,  without  translation  or  notes,  and  even  without 
a  reprint  of  the  text  in  ordinary  Greek  characters ;  and  we 
must  confess  that,  whether  we  consider  the  dreary  nature  of  its 
contents,  or  the  absence  of  the  extrinsic  graces  which  a  learned 
and  ingenious  editor  can  lend  even  to  an  unpromising  subject. 
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we  fear  it  is  not  likely  to  render  the  study  of  the  papyri  more 
popular.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which,  as  we  learn  from 
the  preface  of  the  learned  editor,  Cav.  Minervini,  the  editors  have 
resolved  to  pursue.  The  plates  being  already  prepared  for  the 
press,  it  is  plain  that  the  course  most  advantageous  for  the 
general  interests  of  literature  is  to  throw  them  open  to  the 
inspection  and  criticism  of  the  learned  world,  and  to  leave 
to  individuals  the  selection  of  such  portions  among  them 
as  may  appear  to  deserve  more  special  editorial  care.  The 
general  scholar  must  await  the  leisure  or  the  enterprise  of 
those  patient  and  industrious  critics,  who  like  Petermann, 
Schomann,  Sauppe,  and  Gros,  will  find  time  and  means  to  throw 
this  raw  material  into  a  form  better  suited  to  the  general  capacity^ 
even  if  they  cannot  hope  to  render  it  perfectly  attractive  to  the 
general  taste. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  nearly  a  century's  work  at  Naples* 
In  the  original  publication  of  the  papyri  nothing  whatever  has 
been  done  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  papynis, 
*  De  Natura  Deorum,'  inserted  in  Mr.  Drummond's  '  Hercala- 
'nensia,'  and  the  two  octavo  volumes  of  lithographed  facsimileB 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  already  noticed  in 
this  journal. 

But  a  considerable  amount  of  critic'ism  has  been  bestowed, 
especially  in  Germany,  on  the  texts  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Ox- 
ford editors ;  and  several  of  the  works  containea  in  the  genend 
collection  have  been  republished  in  France  and  Germany,  with 
special  commentaries  and  dissertations.  In  Germany,  indeed, 
the  progress  of  the  work  has  been  observed  with  more  interest 
than  in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  very  earliest  of  Europeaa 
scholars  who  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  discovery  was 
John  Winkelmann.  The  first  to  submit  its  results  to  the  cri- 
tical scrutiny  of  the  general  world  of  letters  by  separate  republi- 
cation, was  Christian  Gottlieb  von  Murr,  of  Nuremberg;  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  most  learned  and  industrious  of  die  more 
recent  critics  and  editors  of  the  papyri  have  been  of  the  same 
country. 

For  a  time,  it  is  true,  our  own  country  yielded  to  no  other  in 
activity  and  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  undertaking,  aad 
especially  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  experiments  to 
which  the  papyri  have  been  submitted  for  decipherment.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  at  Naples,  an  offer  was 
made  to  the  Neapolitan  Government  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  to  take  upon  himself  the  expense  of 
deciT^^    *  d  publishing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  papyri. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  to  re-open  in  detail  the  history  of  this 
transaction,  which  led  to  many  misunderstandings,  and  is  still 
involved  in  some  mystery.  The  results  alone  are  of  real  im- 
portance ;  and  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  in  the  year  1800, 
the  Prince's  chaplain,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hayter,  was  appointed 
to  the  work,  and  entered  upon  it  with  vigour  at  Naples  in  the 
end  of  the  following  year.  Under  the  impulse  given  by  him 
the  work  proceeded  vigorously.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival 
but  eighteen  manuscripts  had  been  deciphered.  Before  1806 
nearly  two  hundred  were,  wholly  or  in  part,  unrolled  under 
his  auspices. 

But  on  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  French  in  this  year, 
when  the  Bourbon  Court  withdrew  to  Palermo,  Mr.  Hayter 
was  compelled  to  share  their  flight.  By  some  unexplained  mis- 
arrangement,  the  papyri  were  all  left  behind  at  Naples,  and  the 
facsimile  copies  of  those  which  had  been  unrolled  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Neapolitan  Government  in  Palermo.  A  serious 
misanderstanding  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  property 
in  these  copies ;  but  after  some  time  they  were  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  British  Legation,  and  were  ultimately  forwarded 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  publication  in  England.  The  frag- 
ment 'De  Natura  Deorum,'  printed,  as  the  first  fruit  of  the 
enterprise,  in  the  *  Herculanensia'  (1810)  of  Sir  William  Drum- 
mond  and  Mr.  Walpole,  is  one  of  these  manuscripts.  They  were 
ultirnately  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Meanwhile  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  induced,  by  the  confident  representations 
of  a  German  palseographer.  Dr.  Sickler,  of  Hildburghausen,  to 
submit  to  his  experiments  some  of  the  papyri  which  had  been 

E resented  by  the  Neapolitan  Government.  I)r.  Sickler  proved  to 
e  an  incapable  pretender ;  and  the  result  of  this  ill-considered 
proceeding  was,  not  merely  a  loss  of  many  hundred  pounds,  but 
the  complete  destruction  of  some  of  the  best  preserved  and  most 
promising  among  the  papyri.  Another  attempt,  based  upon  a 
diflferent  view  of  the  diemical  condition  of  the  papyri  from  that 
which  had  before  prevailed,  was  made  in  1818,  when  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  having  first  submitted  to  a  lengthened  exami- 
nation the  rolls  which  were  within  reach  in  England,  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  proceed  to  Naples  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  wider  field  for  the  completion  of  his 
experiments.  Begarding  as  entirely  erroneous  the  popular 
notion  which  ascribed  the  charred  appearance  of  the  rolls  to  the 
action  of  fire.  Sir  Humphry  was  of  opinion  that  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  now  found,  but  which  is  by  no  means  uniform 
in  them  all,  is  attributable  solely  to  a  gradual  process  of  decono- 
position,  more  or  less  complete.  His  researches  and  cxperi- 
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mentB  made  on  the  spot  coDfirmed  him  in  this  view.  The  siilh 
stance  of  his  lengthened  and  elaborate  report  may  be  oondeDsed 
into  a  few  statements ; — that  the  part  of  Herculaneum  in  which 
the  MSS.  were  found  was  untouched  by  actual  fire ; — that  it 
lay  under  a  compact  mass  of  mingled  ashes,  sand,  dust,  stoneB, 
and  other  volcanic  matter,  cemented  t<^ether  with  water,  pro- 
bably in  a  boiling  state; — that  the  different  appearance  of  the 
several  classes  of  rolls,  some  of  which  are  loose,  and  of  a  deep 
chestnut  colour ;  some  black  and  close  in  their  folds,  but  yet 
easily  unrolled;  while  some  are  dense,  and  penetrated  with 
earthy  matter,  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  one  uni- 
form agent,  such  as  fire; — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  what 
we  might  expect  as  the  effect,  under  various  circumstances,  of 
decomposition,  such  as  takes  place  in  vegetable  substances  ex- 
posed to  the  limited  operation  of  air  and  water;  as,  for  instance, 
peat,  or  Bovey  coal; — that  similar  imperfect  carbonisation \m 
occurred  at  Pompeii,  without  the  action  of  fire; — that  the 
papyrus  of  the  loose  chestnut-coloured  rolls  may  be  supposed  to 
nave  been  brought  to  that  condition  by  decomposition  resulting 
from  the  mere  action  of  air,  without  moisture  or  water; — thtt 
the  rolls  which  are  found  black,  but  which  unroll  easily,  weie 
decomposed  by  moisture,  but  without  actual  percolatioa  of 
water; — and  that  the  densely  compacted  rolls  were  probably 
acted  on  by  warm  water,  which  not  only  carried  earthy  matter 
into  the  folds  by  infiltration,  but  also  dissolved  the  starch  and 
gluten  of  the  papyrus,  and  the  glue  of  the  ink,  and  thus  solidi- 
fied, the  mass. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  nevertheless,  that  Sir  Humphry's  ezpe 
riments  added  little  to  the  results  previously  obtained*  He  8oe- 
ceeded  in  partially  unrolling  twenty-three  manuscripts;  but 
upwards  of  a  hundred  others  proved  so  imperfect,  that  all  hope  of 
successful  manipulation  was  abandoned*  This  may  be  regiurded 
as  the  last  serious  effort  on  a  large  scale  for  the  deciphernient 
of  these  remains.  The  work  of  unrolling  still  proceeds ;  and 
the  present  Director  of  the  Museum,  Cavaliere  Minervini,  has 
added  much  to  its  interest  by  a  very  beautiful  arrangement  of 
the  unrolled  papyri,  which  enables  the  student  to  compare  them 
page  by  page  with  the  published  fac-similes ;  but,  from  the 
condition  in  which  those  which  are  still  unopened  seem  to  be, 
we  fear  that  the  process  of  unrolling  must  be  looked  to,  rather  as 
an  exhibition  for  the  gratification  of  learned  curiosity  than  with 
the  real  hope  of  any  valuable  result  The  number  of  rolls  ori- 
ginally discovered  was  1696.  Of  these,  about  one-third  have 
either  been  operated  upon  on  the  spot  or  have  been  presented  to 
foreign  governments ;  but,  unhappily,  the  remaining  two-thi|ds 
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may  be  given  up  as  of  little  promise, — most  of  them  being  now 
in  such  a  state  of  mutilation  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  rescu- 
ing any  notable  portion  of  their  contents. 

No  further  experiment  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
Prince  of  "Wales;  nor  has  any  English  scholar  attempted 
either  to  continue  the  course  of  original  publication  which 
was  begun  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  or  to  re-edit  critically  the 
contents  of  the  Oxford  volumes.  But  one  solitary  attempt, 
indeed,  has  been  made  to  turn  the  English  publications  from  the 
papyri  to  account ;  and  that  is  due,  not  to  any  of  our  own  seats 
of  learning,  but  to  one  of  the  second-rate  German  universities. 
It  18  to  Germany,  indeed,  almost  exclusively,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  all  that  has  been  done  (except  by  the  original 
Neapolitan  editors)  towards  the  critical  illustration  of  the 
papyri.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  principal  of 
these  publications  hereafter,  it  will  be  enough  here  to  enumerate 
briefi/  the  various  separate  German  editions  of  the  contents  of 
the  Neapolitaa  volumes,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  appeared. 
Murr's  reprint  of  Philodemus's  *De  Musica,'  in  1804,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Two  years  later,  he  published  a  German 
translation  of  the  same  treatise,  with  additional  illustrations. 
The  fragments  of  the  heroic  Latin  poem  on  the  *  Battle  of  Ac- 

*  tiom,'  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Naples  collection, 
were  critically  edited  at  Leipsig,  in  1814,  by  Professor  Kreissig. 
A  few  years  later  (1818),  Orelli  published  the  portions  of '  Epi- 
'  curus  de  Natura '  which  were  contained  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  Naples  collection.  Professor  Gottling,  of  Jena,  printed,  in 
1830,  the  foiuili  book  of  Philodemus,  on  '  The  Vices,  and  the 

*  Virtues  opposed  to  them.'  The  fragment,  *De  Natura  Deorum,* 
which  was  included  in  Mr.  Drummond's  *  Herculanensia,'  was  re- 
published in  1833,  at  Hamburgh,  by  Professor  Petersen,  of  that 
city.  It  was  originally  published  as  '  of  an  unknown  author,'  and 
is  enumerated  as  such,  both  in  the  catalogue  of  the  papyri  con. 
tained  in  the  Oxford  volumes  and  in  another  catalogue  which  is 
given  by  the  Canon  de  Jorio  in  his  *  Description  of  the  Papyrus 

*  OflSce ; '  but  M.  Petersen  makes  it  very  plain  that  the  author 
was  Phsedrus  the  Epicurean,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Cicero,  on  whom  the  latter  has  drawn  largely  in  his  work,  *  De 

*  Natura  Deorum.'    An  interesting  dissertation  on  Philodemus's 
De  Vitiis,'  by  Professor  Schomann,  appeared  at  Ghreifswald  in 

1839;  but  the  next  reprint,  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  one,  of  the  papjrri,  was  from  a  French  source,  and 
consisted  of  the  collected  fragments  of  Philodemus  on  '  Rhetoric,' 
as  well  those  published  at  Oxford  as  those  contained  in  the 
Neapolitan  series.     The  editor  was  M.  E.  Gros,  and  the  work 
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was  printed  at  the  well-known  press  of  M.  Firmin  Didot,  from 
which  was  issued,  in  the  same  year^  another,  but  very  minor^  re- 
print of  Philodemus,n€/>l  IloirjfMTcop,  edited  by  Frederic  Diibna-. 
In  1841  Dr.  Spengel  edited  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich 
the  fourth  book  of  Philodemus's  'Bhetoric*  Dr.  Hennaim 
Sauppe,  in  1853^  published  the  fragments  of  the  tenth  book  of 
the  same  author, '  De  Yitiis ;'  and  in  1857  a  very  interesting 
contrasted  edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  same  author,  on 
*  Economics,'  and  on  *  Pride,'  with  the  *  Economics '  and  the 
<  Characters '  of  Theophrastus,  appeared  at  Leipsig,  with  a 
German  version  by  J.  A.  Hartung, — the  text  being,  in  the 
main,  a  reprint  of  the  edition  by  Gottling  already  described. 

These  reprints,  together  with  occasional  critical  or  philoeo- 
phical  essays,  in  the  learned  periodicals,  (among  which  we  would 
specially  enumerate  those  of  Schomann,  Saidler,  and  Jacobs,) 
comprise  the  most  important  continental  republications,  whether 
of  the  Neapolitan  or  of  the  English  editions  of  the  papyri,  as 
well  as  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  critical  or  philological 
discussions  to  which  they  have  given  occasion. 

When  we  last  referred  in  this  journal — now  many  years  ago 
— to  the  subject  of  the  papyri,  it  was  in  relation  to  the  hope 
which  they,  in  conjunction  with  other  sources,  might  be 
expected  to  afford  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  writings  of  the 
ancients.  The  experiment  had  then  been  partially  tried,  and 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  towards  a  result:  but 
much  also  remamed  to  be  done,  and  no  small  uncertainty 
existed  as  to  the  future  of  the  enterprise.  Upwards  of  thir^ 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  it  is  time,  now  that  all  the  available 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  are  before  us,  to 
attempt  some  estimate  of  the  actual  value  to  classical  learning 
which  has  accrued  from  this  lengthened  experiment. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  among  the  fruits  of  a  centuiy  of 
research  there  is  no  one  great  and  complete  result  which  can  be 
pointed  to  as  a  dear  and  tangible  evidence  of  success.  Not  a 
single  perfect  work,  as  we  have  seen,  is  yet  discovered.  Even  the 
portions  of  works  which  have  been  found  are  in  themselves  veiy 
far  from  perfect  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  are 
very  few  sentences,  certfunly  not  a  single  paragraph,  in  the 
entire  twelve  volumes  of  the  Naples  and  Oxford  coUectioDs, 
which  do  not  present  a  gap  of  greater  or  less  extent  and 
importance. 

We  must  be  content,  then,  with  successes  of  a  lowlier  order. 
The  recovered  papyri  must  be  judged,  not  by  contrast  with  the 
early  triumphs  of  classical  discovery,  but  by  comparison  with 
the  humble  gleanings  of  its  long-exhausted  field, — with  the 
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catmcB  in  which  the  Greek  commentators  delighted, —  with  the 
excerpta  which  probably  represent  the  commonplace  bopk  of  a 
still  earlier  period, — even  with  the  miscellaneous  fragments 
which  are  commonly  appended  to  almost  every  ancient  author. 
This  is  the  true  standard  with  which  to  compare  the  papyri. 
They  are  not  to  be  judged  as  works  complete  in  themselves. 
The  degree  of  real  worth  which  is  to  be  attached  to  what  has 
been  published,  whether  by  the  Neapolitan  or  by  the  Oxford 
editors,  is  to  be  estimated  upon  special  and  very  limited  con- 
siderations. But  measured  by  these  considerations,  their 
importance  is  by  no  means  below  the  notice  of  scholars.  It 
lies  partly  in  the  independent  value  of  the  isolated  fragments 
themselves,  partly  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  and 
better-known  sources  of  knowledge,  but  most  of  all  in  the  li^ht 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  throw  on  a  subject  regarding 
which  but  little  else  of  information  is  available — the  literary 
history  of  the  Epicurean  school  of  philosophy. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin 
Hexameter  fragments,  the  contents  of  the  published  papyri  are 
exclusively  Epicurean.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  Murr, 
that  two  rolls,  with  the  name  of  the  great  Stoic,  Chrysippus, 
had  been  deciphered  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the 
editors  have  since  given  no  indication  of  their  existence  or 
intended  publication;  and  the  authors  comprised  in  their 
printed  collection  are  all,  without  exception,  members  of  the 
Epicurean  sect.  Now  it  is  fortunate,  as  regards  this  sect, 
not  only  that  the  department  to  which  the  papyri  for  the  most 
part  refer,  is  that  in  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Epicurean 
system  is  especially  deficient,  but  also  that  the  imperfedt 
acquaintance  with  it  which  we  do  possess  is  precisely  such  as 
may  be  best  eked  out  by  such  fragmentary  contributions  as  those 
supplied  by  these  mutilated  and  unconnected  remains  of  ancient 
Epicurean  literature.  We  need  hardly  say  that,  among  all  the 
ancient  philosophical  systems  described  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who,  after  all,  must  be  confessed  to  be  our  sole  original  authority, 
there  is  none  of  whose  general  character  he  has  given  so  skilful 
and  so  elaborate  an  analysis.  And  even  as  regards  the  par^ 
ticulars  of  the  system,  nothing  could  well  be  more  complete  than 
Laertius's  account  of  the  physical  portion  of  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  ethical  system 
of  Epicurus  is  wofuUy  deficient,  and  especially  of  its  practical 
application  to  the  afiairs  of  every-day  life.  The  well-known 
schism  among  the  followers  of  his  school,  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  master's  fundamental  doctrine  that  *  Pleasure  is  the  chief 
'good,'  has  added  to  our  uncertainty  regarding  the  master's  own 
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theory  of  practical  ethics ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  regarding  whose 
moral  system  opinions  so  contradictory  have  been  m^tained. 

The  first  element,  therefore,  in  the  value  which  we  attribnte 
to  the  Herculanean  collection  is  the  li^ht  which  it  throws  upon 
this  hitherto  obscure  department  of  the  hbtory  of  aoeient 
philosophy.  The  published  authors  are,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception. Epicureans.  Most  of  the  treatises  are  on  ethical 
subjects ;  and  the  greater  number  of  these,  eminently  practical, 
as—*  On  Pride,' '  On  Death,' '  On  Virtues,'  and  '  On  Vices.* 
Even  those  subjects  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  purely 
literary,  or  even  technical,  are  treated,  not  from  the  literary  or 
artistic,  but  mainly — or,  indeed,  we  may  say  excluMvely — from 
the  moral  point  of  view.  Thus  Philodemus's  treatise  on 
*  Bhetoric '  does  not  deal  with  the  principles  of  criticism,  or  the 
rules  of  rhetorical  art,  but  with  discussions  on  the  lawfuhiess  of 
the  practice  of  that  art,  and  with  its  hearings  on  the  interests  of 
morality  and  on  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  mankinds 
In  like  manner,  the  treatise  on  'Mumc,'  to  the  infinite  di»- 
appointment  of  antiquarian  conoscenti,  proved  to  be  a  purely 
ethical  essay,  without  a  single  detail  of  the  musical  system  of 
the  Greeks.  And  even  the  papyrus  upon  *  Homer,'  which  was 
eagerly  looked  forward  to,  as  promising  a  most  interesting 
specimen  of  classical  criticism,  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  half- 
moral,  half-political  disquisition  upon  the  opinions  contained  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  'regarding  what  is  good  for  the  people'! 
Now,  although  these  and  other  similar  subjects  are  grievously 
disappointing,  and  may  appear  in  themselves  excessivdy  dull  and 
uninteresting,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  the  one  Innd, 
as  illustrating  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Epicureans,  they  are  in* 
teresting ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  everything  tending  to  throw 
light  upon  that  subject  possesses,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
literature,  a  higher  importance  than  any  mere  literary  acquifitioa. 

It  is  plain,  moreover,  that,  regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
value  of  the  portions  of  ancient  writings  thus  recovered  is  much 
less  affected  by  their  fragmentary  character  than  would  be  that 
of  purely  literary  compositions,  the  interest  of  which  might 
mainly  depend  on  their  integrity,  and  on  the  unbroken  connexion 
of  their  several  parts.  The  value  of  a  history  is  seriously 
impaired  by  a  break  of  continuity  in  the  narrative.  The 
charm  of  poetry  depends  on  the  integrity  of  its  structure,  the 
unbroken  connexion  of  its  members,  and  the  sustained  balance 
of  its  rhythms  and  measures.  In  both  history  and  poetry,  no 
doubt,  the  several  parts  may  chance  to  possess  an  individual  and 
independent  value.     An  isolated  fact  has  its  use  in  history.    A 
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single  line  may  possess  its  own  beauty  in  poetry.  But  poetry 
and  history  both,  of  their  own  nature^  require  completeness,  as 
an  essential  c<Midition  for  the  full  attainment  of  the  object  to 
which  they  are  specially  wdirected.  But  it  is  not  so  —  or,  at 
least,  it  is  not  so  in  the  same  degree  —  with  philosophical 
writings.  Not  only  has  each  part  an  independent  value  of  its 
own,  but  each  fragment  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  discovery 
of  others.  From  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  philosophical  system,  and  their  mutual  dependence  upon 
each  other,  it  is  often  an  easy  task,  in  such  a  subject,  to  fill  up 
deficiencies  by  conjecture,  to  supply  principles  by  inference  or 
by  contrast,  to  combine  parts  by  analogy  into  a  whole,  and 
perhaps  even  to  reconstruct  the  whole  theory  out  of  the  isolated 
fragments  of  a  mutilated  original  We  may  add  that  this  is 
especially  true  for  the  ethical  system  of  Epicurus,  for  the  re- 
construction of  which  we  possess  a  valuable  guide  in  one  of 
his  own  letters,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius, — that  to 
MencBceus,  which  ccmtains  a  summary  of  the  scheme  of  morality 
hid  down  by  him  for  the  regulation  of  the  life  and  conduct  of 
his  followers.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  illustrating 
this  by  reference  to  the  fragments  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Neapolitan  series. 

A  second  fruit  of  the  Herculanean  papyri  is  the  acces- 
sion which  has  thence  accrued'  to  the  list  of  Ghreek  writers  on 
philosophy.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  authors  were  already 
known  by  name,  being  referred  to  at  some  length  by  Diogenes, 
and  occasionally  by  Cicero,  and  even  by  liie  Roman  satirists. 
But  this  notice  hi^ly  went  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  their 
names ;  and,  at  all  events,  as  regards  their  literary  style,  and 
the  details  of  their  philosophical  opinions,  we  were  almost 
entirely  without  information.  Now,  without  speaking  of  the 
papyri  still  unpublished  *,  the  remains  embodied  in  the  two 
collections  comprise  very  considerable  specimens  of  Epicurus, 
of  Metrodorus,  of  Philostratus,  of  Phaedrus,  of  Demetrius,  and, 
above  all,  of  Philodemus.    It  is  true  that  the  specimens  of  all 

*  The  catalogue  of  unpublished  papyri  printed  by  the  Oxford 
editors  contains  several  other  names  of  Epicurean  philosophers. 
One  of  these,  (whose  name  is  also  found  in  a  similar  list  given  by 
Caoonico  de  Jorio,)  Colotes,  will  be  especially  regretted.  His  book, 
proving  ^  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines 
'  of  the  other  philosophers,'  although  only  known  to  us  by  Plutarch's 
reply  :  —  <  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  live  pleasantly  according  to 
*  Epicurus:' — must  have  contained  many  lively  sketches  of  the 
ancient  schools,  and  would  most  probably  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  character  and  personal  history  of  the  philosophers  of  his  days. 
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these  writers  are  but  fragments ;  but  no  one  will  be  disposed 
to  undervalue  even  fragments,  who  oonsiders  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  our  knowledge  of  these  authors  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  papyri.  « 

The  fate  of  the  writings  of  Epicurus  himself  is  among  the 
most  singular  in  the  whole  range  of  literary  history.  There  is 
not  one  of.  the  various  founders  of  the  ancient  philosophical 
schools  whose  memory  was  cherished  with  so  much  veneration 
by  his  disciples.  For  several  centuries  after  his  death  his 
portrait  was  treated  by  them  with  all  the  honours  of  a  sacred 
relic :  it  was  carried  about  by  them  in  their  journeys,  it  was 
hung  up  in  their  schools,  it  was  reverently  preserved  in  their 
private  chambers;  his  birthday  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices, 
and  other  religious  observances;  a  special  festival  was  held 
each  month  in  his  honour.  It  ought  to  have  been  expected, 
therefore,  that  his  writings  would  have  been  guarded  with 
religious  care.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  the 
ancient  Greek  writers.  Diogenes  calls  him,  iroKvypa^xUnara^  * ; 
and  computes  the  volumes  composed  by  him  at  no  lower  a 
number  than  three  hundred,  the  principal  of  which  he  enumerates 
by  name.t  Now,  out  of  all  Uiis  prodigious  collection,  not  a 
single  book  has  reached  us  in  a  complete  or,  at  least,  in  an  inde- 
pendent form.  Four  letters,  three  of  which  contain  some  out- 
lines of  his  philosophy,  are  embodied  in  the  work  of  Diogenes, 
who  has  also  preserved  his  Kvpuii  ho^ — forty-four  propositions, 
containing  a  summary  of  his  ethical  system.  These,  with  some 
fragments  collected  from  other  writers,  had  constituted  the  sum 
of  all  that,  out  of  so  vast  a  collection,  had  outlived  the  general 
wreck.  In  such  a  dearth  of  materials,  any  addition  to  our 
means  of  judging  an  author,  whose  writings  and  opinions  had 
exercised  so  wide  and  so  permanent  an  influence,  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  among  the 

•  X.  26. 

■f  X.  27.  The  writer  of  the  otherwise  accurate  article  *  Epicurus,' 
in  Smith's  'Dictionary  of  Biography,*  alleges  that  the  works  of 
Epicurus  are  said  to  have  been  full  of  repetitions  and  quotations  from 
other  authors.  This  is  directly  the  opposite  of  what  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  '  that  in  the  whole  of  his  works  there  is  not  one 
'  citation  from  other  sources,  but  they  are  filled  wholly  with  the  senti- 
'  ments  of  Epicurus  himself  (x.  17.).  He  adds  that  Chrysippus  tried 
hard  to  equal  the  fertility  of  his  rival,  and  that,  so  soon  as  he  heard 
of  any  new  work  of  Epicurus,  he  at  once  set  about  composing  one  of 
equal  size.  It  is  curious  that  Chrysippus's  writings,  although  even 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Epicurus, — amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
above  700, — have  been  equally  unfortunate.  Not  a  single  one  has 
reached  us  in  a  complete  form. 
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yet  undeciphered  papyri  were  several  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  great  master^  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  was  awakened. 
The  work  proved  to  be  Epicums's  celebrated  treatise  Hspl 
4>U7M»9.  It  had  originally  consisted  of  thirty*seven  books ;  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Neapolitan  series  were  published 
some  very  considerable  fragments  of  the  second^  and  also  of  the 
eleventh  books^ — extending,  in  the  whole,  to  nearly  a  hundred 
pages;  and  a  further  contribution,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
original,  of  forty-four  pages,  with  a  commentary,  is  found  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  same  series.  The  fragments  of  the  second 
and  eleventh  books  are  interesting,  as  containing  the  philosopher's 
own  exposition  of  his  well-known  theory  of  the  «i!So>Xa,  and  have 
been  thought  deserving,  as  we  saw,  of  a  separate  publication  by 
Orelli. 

Next  to  Epicurus  himself,  perhaps,  there  is  no  member  of  the 
school  who  ought  to  hold  so  important  a  place  in  its  history  as 
Metrodorus.  He  was  Epicurus's  favourite  disciple,  and  was 
destined  bj  him,  had  he  outlived  himself,  to  be  his  successor 
as  bead  of  the  schooL  From  the  first  date  of  his  association  to 
the  sect  he  lived  in  daily  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Epicurus, 
never  quitting  his  side,  except  for  one  interval  of  six  months, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  home.  Moreover,  as  may  well  be 
believed  from  a  saying  of  his  quoted  by  AthensBus*; — *that 
Hhe  belly  is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy ;' — he  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  that  grosser  and  more  sensual  conception  of 
'Pleasure  as  the  chief  good,'  which  a  large  body  of  the 
Epicureans  substituted  for  the  intellectual  pleasures  which 
Epicurus  adopted  as  his  ideal  good.  Now  the  writings  of 
Metrodorus,  of  which  Diogenes  enumerates  several,  have  all 
perished ;  and  the  first  considerable  specimen,  whether  of  his 
style  or  of  his  mode  of  thought,  which  has  been  recovered  is  a 
portion  of  his  treatise  Hipl  ^AiaOrjirimv,  which  is  contained  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Neapolitan  collection. 

A  third  addition,  of  some  value,  to  our  stock  of  Epicurean 
literature,  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  treatises  of  Polystratus, 
who  was  the  second  in  order  from  Epicurus  among  the  heads  of 
the  school.  The  fragments  of  his  treatise  *  De  injusto  Con- 
'temptu,'  although  inconsiderable  in  extent,  are  valuable,  as 
being  the  only  literary  relics  of  the  author  that  we  possess.  As 
regards  the  Greek  original,  the  same  might  be  said  of  Pbtedrus, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  head  of  the  sect  in  his  time. 
Two  of  his  works,  Uepl  &s&v  and  *EXXaSof,  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (Ad.  Att.  xiiL  39.);  and  from  the  former,  much  of  the 

♦  Athen.  Deipnosoph.  vii.  11; 
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matter  of  the  first  book  of  Cicerone  own  work  on  the  same  subject 
is  derived^ — not  alone  the  exposition  of  the  Epicurean  system,  bat 
also  the  minute  account  of  the  doctrines  of  earlier  phildsopbers, 
which  is  given  in  the  person  of  Velleius,  in  Cicero's  dialogue. 
The  original  of  a  ccmsiderable  portion  of  this  part  of  Phaddrus's 
work  was  for  the  first  time  made  accessible  in  the  interesting 
papyrus  which  Mr.  Drummond  printed  in  his  '  Herculanenaia,' 
and  which  has  since  been  much  more  carefully  reprinted  by 
Professor  Petersen,  in  the  edition  already  described  Still  le« 
was  known  of  Demetrius,  who  is  barely  mentioned  by  Diograies 
Laertius  and  Sextus  Empiricus.  The  few  iragments  of  this  author 
which  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Oxiwd  coUectioa 
have  no  value,  except  as  samples  of  a  writer  otherwise  entirely 
unknown. 

But  by  far  the  most  prolific  of  the  authors  who  have  been 
restored  to  the  world  by  the  papyri,  is  that  Philodemus  whose 
treatise  on  *  Music '  ushered  in  the  Neapolitan  coUecticm,  and 
of  whom  some 'account  was  given  in  our  former  notice  of  that 
eeries.  Considered  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  renuuna  of 
this  author  which  have  been  thus  recovered  must  be  confeeaed 
to  be  of  little  worth.  The  style  is  bald,  and  the  sentiment  often 
far-fetched  and  affected ;  nor  does  the  author,  by  citations  or 
even  allusions  to  other  writers,  make  up,  by  information  xe* 
garding  other  departments  of  Greek  literature,  for  the  unm- 
teresting  character  of  his  own  literary  performances.  Bat  if 
Philodemus  be  comparatively  worthless  as  a  man  of  letters,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  as  a  philosophical  writer,  and  eq>edally 
as  a  member  of  the  Epicurean  school,  he  is  deserving  of  mo^ 
careful  consideration.  He  is  almost  the  only  representative  of 
that  school  whom  we  possess ;  and  fdthough  no  single  work  of 
his  among  those  recovered  from  the  papyri  is  perfect,  or  CTen 
moderately  approaches  to  completeness,  yet  the  want  of  oom- 
pleteness  in  the  individual  treatises  is  in  some  measure  balanoed 
by  their  number,  by  the  variety  of  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  and  by  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  infbrmatioii 
which  they  supply.  No  fewer  than  fourteen  out  of  the  de^ 
ciphered  rolls  are  by  Philodemus ;  and  although  three  of  these 
are  portions  of  one  work,  the  treatise  on  ^  Blietoric,'  yet  all  the 
rest  are  on  separate  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  dissimilar  subjects. 

Moreover,  fdthough  the  works  of  Philodemus  had,  previous 
to  this  discovery,  been  almost  entirely  unknown,  there  is  quite 
enough  in  the  idlusions  to  him  which  occur  in  ancient  authors  to 
show  that  he  was  not  only  a  person  of  much  consideration  in  hit 
sect,  but  also  of  some  reputation  as  a  writer  as  well  in  general  lite* 
rature  as  in  philosophy.     His  literary  powers  are  only  known  to 
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us  by  a  few  epigrams  which  are  preserved  in  the  Oreek  An- 
thol(^y;  but  he  is  known  to  be  the  Gr<Bcus  facilis  et  valde 
venustuSf  whose  moral  character  Cicero  attacks  so  fiercely  in  the 
well*known  passage  of  his  oration  against  Pi80>  but  of  whose 
philosophical  knowledge,  general  literary  ability,  and  elegance 
of  poetical  style,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  hi^est  commenda- 
tion, as,  'non  philosophic  solum,  sed  etiam  Uteris,  quod  fere 

*  ceteros  Epicmreos  negligere  dicunt,  perpolitus ;    poema  porro 

*  facit  ita  festivum,  ita  concinnuro,  ita  elegans^  nihil  ut  fieri 

*  posset  ai^utius '  (In  Pisonem,  c  28.). 

Sueh  a  reputation  as  this  with  bis  contemporaries  must  add 
authority  to  Philodemus  as  a  representative  not  merely  of  the 
philosophy,  but  fdso  of  the  literature,  of  his  school ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  as  to  the  value  of  what  has  been  re- 
covered, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  foreign  scholars  who 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  critical  restoration  and  examina- 
tion of  even  the  most  inconsiderable  of  these  remains,  have 
acted  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  their  craft  than  our  own  men  of 
letters,  who  have  turned  from  them  with  indifference,  and,  it 
might  almost  seem,  vrith  disgust. 

More  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  is  indeed  needed  to  carry 
eyen  a  critic  through  the  blank  and  seemingly  pointless  chapters 
of  Philodemus's  dull  book,  *  De  Musicfi.'  Had  it  been  a  treatise 
on  the  science  of  music  as  it  existed  among  the  ancients,  it 
would  have  been  at  least  instructive.  But  a  glance  suf- 
ficed to  show  that  it  was  but  a  plodding  polemical  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  music  is  good  and  useful  to  men,  and  at 
once  put  an  end,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  scholars, 
to  all  further  interest  in  the  treatise  and  its  author.  But  the 
patient  Germans  did  not  rest  here.  Von  Murr  regarded  the 
subject  as  deserving  of  further  consideration.  He  was  not  slow 
to  recognise  the  important  bearing  which  the  treatise  might 
have  upon  the  moral  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  school  from  which 
it  emanated ;  and  his  essay,  founded  on  the  despised  fragments 
of  this  dull  and  commonplace  roll,  goes  far  to  explain  the 
paradox  of  the  Epicurean  antipathy  to  music,  which  was  noticed 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Empiricus,  and  has 
perplexed  all  the  later  historians  of  ancient  philosophy. 

In  like  manner  we  think  M.  Gros  has  done  acceptable  service 
in  re-editing  critically,  and  collecting  into  a  single  volume, 
the  same  author's  treatise  ^  On  Rhetoric,'  portions  of  which  are 
scattered  through  the  several  volumes  of  the  Neapolitan  series. 
There  is  no  subject  which  has  been  treated  by  the  ancients 
more  amply  than  that  of  rhetoric ;  but  among  the  many  treatises 
on  rhetoric  whidi  have  come  down  to  us,  not  a  single  one  was 
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from  the  Epicurean  point  of  view.  Philodemus,  in  the  treatise 
^  On  Rhetoric/  as  in  all  bis  other  writings,  is  a  thoroo^ 
Epicurean.  He  considers  rhetoric  (which  the  great  master 
bad  already  stigmatised  under  the  opprobious  name  of  jkcmd- 
TS)(yia),  if  not  solely,  at  least  principally,  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  great  Epicurean  principle  of  happiness,  —  the  arapa^lcLj 
which,  in  their  theory  of  life,  ought  to  form  the  great  object  of 
the  ^se  man's  desires.  His  treatise,  therefore,  presents  this 
novel  feature,  that  it  is  a  treatise  not  upon  rhetoric,  but  against 
it ;  and  its  value  consists  not  in  the  precepts  of  art  which  it 
contains,  but  in  the  views  of  life  and  the  principles  of  utility 
and  of  happiness  which  it  developes.  It  is  true  that  this  woric 
is  not  solitary  among  the  ancients  in  its  opposition  to  rhetoric 
Plato  condemned  it  as  an  art,  and  the  second  book  of  Empiricus's 
great  work  against  all  positive  philosophy  may  possibly  suggest 
itself  as  a  ps^lel  for  the  work  of  Philodemus;  but  Plato's 
hostility  was  partial  and  exceptional,  and  Empiricus,  it  will  be 
remembered,  argues  against  rhetoric,  as  against  all  the  other 
sciences,  on  entirely  different  grounds.  He  writes  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  sceptical  point  of  view ;  Philodemus,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  philosophy  of  a  quiet  life.  It  would  be  curious 
to  contrast  the  two  lines  of  argument  in  their  several  parts;  but 
unfortunately  the  papyri  have  restored  to  us  but  a  portion  of 
this  remarkable  treatise,  and  it  is  defective  in  what  might  have 
been  expected  to  prove  its  most  characteristic  parts. 

In  like  manner,  the  little  reprint  by  Professor  Oottling  of 
Jena  (reproduced,  with  a  German  version,  in  1857,  by  M. 
Hartung),  forms  part  of  what,  if  complete,  would  have  supplied 
an  entire  code  of  practical  Epicurean  ethics.  The  papyri 
which  this  publication  reproduces,  contained  but  two  books,  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  of  a  treatise  by  the  same  prolific  Philodemus, 
on  '  Vices  and  their  antagonistic  Virtues.'  Of  the  tenth  bode 
we  shall  speak  again,  but  the  subject  of  the  ninth  is  peculiarly 
interesting  in  its  bearing  on  that  view  of  the  Epicurean  system 
which  we  have  been  considering. 

It  is  on  ^  Economics,'  or  the  management  of  a  household ;  a 
subject  eminently  calculated  to  bring  out  the  practical  parts  of 
a  system  of  ethics,  but  which,  although  a  favourite  with  the 
ancient  moralists  of  the  various  schools,  many  of  whose  treatises 
are  named  by  Stobseus  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  had  hitherto  been 
known  to  us  only  by  two  treatises  —  the  Oueov6fjuico9  Aoyos, 
which  is  the  fifth  book  of  Xenophon's  'Memorabilia,'  and  a 
treatise  under  the  same  title  which  had  been  commonly  ascribed 
to  Aristotle.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  among  the  chances 
which  have  directed  the  fortunes  of  ancient  literature,  that  the 
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fragment  of  Philodemus  on  *  Economics/  here  restored  to  us^ 
proves  to  be  a  criticism  of  these  very  treatises — that  of  Xeno- 
phon,  and  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  Aristotle,  but  which 
18  now  found  to  be  the  work  of  Theophrastus,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  *  Characters.'  Now,  as  both  Xenophon  and  Theo- 
phrastus  belonged  to  a  widely  different  school  from  that  of  our 
author,  his  criticism  of  their  opinions  is  in  itself  highly  indicative 
of  his  own  views  upon  the  questions  which  he  raises.  The  very 
circumstance  which  he  himself  suggests,  that,  whereas  they  treat 
of  the  household  management  of  an  agriculturist,  while  he  dis- 
cusses the  subject  in  its  bearing  on  the  life  of  a  philosopher, 
would  suffice  to  constitute  an  essential  difference. 

But  there  are  many  points  besides,  on  which  it  Is  interest- 
ing, even  for  its  own  sake,  to  learn  what  are  the  views  of  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  discussing  them  solely  in  their  rela- 
tion to  that  happy  tranquillity  of  mind,  which,  in  hb  system 
of  philosophy,  is  the  first  end  of  the  wise  man  and  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  sovereign  gpod.  The  principles  laid  down  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  servants,  and  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  free  and  of  the  slave  element,  are  very  curious ;  as  is  also 
a  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  withholding  wine  altogether 
from  the  slaves.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  read  the  author's 
reflections  on  the  principles  by  which  expenditure  ought  to  be 
regulated.  Nevertheless  the  Christian  moralist  can  hardly  fail, 
even  while  his  curiosity  is  interested,  to  be  painfully  struck  bv 
the  low  and  thoroughly  utilitarian  standard  according  to  which 
every  law  of  life  is  measured.  We  need  but  allude  to  a  single 
example,  in  which  (although  the  discussion  is  not  complete, 
owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  treatise)  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  formally  discussed,  whether,  in  point  of  expense  and 
satisfactory  domestic  management,  it  be  preferable  to  place 
at  the  head  of  a  household  a  mistress  or  a  lawfully  wedded 
wife  I  • 

In  the  same  volume  M.  Hartung  has  also  reprinted  the  tenth 
book  of  Philodemus,  *  De  Vitiis,'  the  subject  of  which  is  *  Arro- 
gance,' and  along  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and 

*  Philodemus  is  here  criticising  an  opinion  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  cited  the  passage  from  Hesiod^s^Epyiuv  Koi  'Hfiepwv, 
OJkov  fiey  Tpurnrra^  yvyaiKa  re,  fiovy  r*  itprfriipa 
KTrfrify  ov  yafitriiVf  flnc  koX  fiovtrly  eiroiro, 

in  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  woman  is  to  be  icrrirrty  oh 
ya/ar^K.  He  himself  acquiesces  in  the  same  view.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  read  in-i/r^v  i)  ya^icr^v; 
but  even  the  alternative  argues  but  a  low  standard  of  morality. 
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contrast^  he  has  given  Theophrastus^a  *  Charactere.'  In  the  text 
of  Philodemus  he  had  been  anticipated  by  a  very  careful  cridcal 
edition  pul^lished  in  1853  bv  Professor  Hermann  Sauppe  of 
Weimar ;  but  M.  Hartung's  German  version  will  be  found  useful 
in  clearing  up  many  obscurities  of  the  original ;  and  at  all  events 
his  plan  falls  in  more  exactly  with  the  design  for  the  ilhistration 
of  those  ethical  views  of  the  Epicurean  system  which  we  are  do¥ 
considering.  For  we  confess  that  it  is  because  they  supply  then 
curious  illustrations  of  the  ethical  system  of  the  Epicureans,  and 
of  its  practical  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  ancient  world,  much  more  than  on  account  of  any  intrinsic 
literary  merit  of  their  own,  that  we  commend  the  enterprise 
of  the  German  and  French  editors  who  have  followed  up  by 
these  critical  reprints  the  original  publications  of  Naples  and 
of  Oxford.  There  is  another  of  the  papyri  still  left  without  any 
such  notice,  and  indeed,  we  grieve  to  say,  so  imperfect  as  to 
afford  but  little  scope  for  the  labours  of  an  editor ;  we  mean  the 
curious  treatise  of  the  same  Philodemus  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Naples  collection  —  Ilfipi  rov  Kaff  ''Ofjuqpov  atfodw  Xow— 

*  On  the  things  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Homer,  are  advao- 
^  tageous  to  the  People.'  As  an  example  of  a  critical  examination 
of  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  great  Homeric  poem,  this  treatise 
might  prove  interesting.  That  Homer  was  habitually  looked  to 
by  the  ancients  as  a  great  moral  instructor,  is  sufficiently  clear 
from  the  well-known  criticism  of  Horace :  — 

'  Quid  sit  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  diciu* 

But  there  is  a  special  value  in  such  a  criticism  from  a  member 
of  the  Epicurean  school,  in  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  Cicero, 
the  study  of  letters  was  habitually  neglected ;  and  we  must  add 
that,  imperfect  as  are  the  remains  of  Philodemus's  essay,  the 
familiarity  which  it  exhibits  with  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
the  plan,  and   the   entire   structure  of   the   ^  Iliad '  and  tbe 

*  Odyssey,'  fully  justifies  the  eulogy  which  Cicero  passes  upon 
him  at  the  cost  of  his  brethren.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  various  characters  of  the  '  Iliad '  in  illus- 
trating the  advantages  of  virtue,  or  the  evil  effects  of  vice ;  exhi- 
biting the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  foul-mouthed  bra^art 
in  Thersites ;  the  happy  results  of  docility  and  prudence  in  Tele- 
machus ;  the  beauty  of  piety  to  the  gods  in  Achilles,  submitting^ 
in  the  very  flush  of  his  passion,  to  the  slightest  admonition  of 
Minerva ;  the  folly  of  unnecessary  wars  in  the  mutual  sufferings 
of  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  before  Troy ;  and,  in  a  word,  drawing, 
as  occasion  arises,  whether  from  the  incidents  of  the  poem,  or 
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from  the  sentimenta  expressed  by  the  poet,  such  lessons,  either  of 
encouragement  or  of  warning,  as  it  seems  calculated  to  convey. 
This  treatise,  fragment  though  it  be,  appears  to  us  to  de- 
serve the  careful  attention  of  some  of  our  own  Homeric 
scholars.  And  there  is  another  among  the  papyri  of  the 
Neapolitan  collection,  of  which,  although  for  a  different  reason, 
we  should  equally  desire  to  see  a  critical  reprint  undertaken 
by  a  competent  authority.  We  refer  to  a  very  curious  tract 
(Ukewise  by  Philodemus),  which  is  contained  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Naples  series,  and  bears  the  singular  title, 
Uipl  7rj9  r&p  Ss&v  fuoTO^ov/Wi^f  iiatprfriB  teari  Zrjvwva  — 
'  Conjectures  on  the  Manner  o§  Living  of  the  Qtxls  according 
'  to  Zeno.'  The  opinion  of  Epicurus  as  to  the  existence  of 
one  Grod,  and  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  quotes  the  words  of 
Epicurus's  own  letter  to  Menoeceus.  Epicurus  teaches  that 
'  God  is  a  being  incorruptible  and  happy ; '  and  he  cautions  us 
against  ^  attaching  to  our  ideas  of  6t>d  anything  which  is  in- 
'  consistent  with  mcorruptibility  and  happiness.'  But  he  also 
lays  down  the  polytheistic  doctrine  in  another  passage,  and  adds 
'  that  our  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  indistinct,'  and  that  *  they 

*  are  not  of  the  character  which  people  in  general  attribute  to 
'  them.'  Now  the  object  of  Philodemus's  treatise  is  to  discuss 
philosophically  the  popular  notions  regarding  the  gods ;  nor  can 
we  well  imagine  a  more  curious  illustration  of  the  degree  in 
which  even  the  wisest  of  the  philosophers  of  old  *  became  vain 

*  m  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,'  than 
is  presented  in  these  ^  conjectural  discussions  as  to  the  manner 
'  of  living  of  the  gods.'  Philodemus  adopts  the  popular  notion 
as  to  the  gods  being  endowed  with  a  corporeal  form,  which  he 
holds  to  be  of  equal  siee  in  them  all.  The  portion  of  the  roll  in 
which  the  various  questions  as  to  *  the  limbs  of  the  gods'  were 
considered,  is  unfortunately  destroyed.  He  distinctly  holds 
that  they  have  blood,  but  of  a  different  nature  from  human 
blood,  and  incorruptible ;  also  that  they  use  food  and  drink, 
although  of  a  super-eartUy  character.  The  question  regarding 
the  food  of  the  gods  naturally  raises  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
we  are  to  suppose  that  they  are  liable  to  sleep,  like  mortals. 
Philodemus  vehemently  argues  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative. 

*  Whereas,'  he  contends,  *  in  the  sleep  of  animals  there  arises  a 
^  new  ordination  of  parts  which  has  a  strong  analogy  to  death, 

*  and  on  which  is  founded  a  not  improbable  argument  of  the 
'  corruptibility  of  animals,  inasmuch  as  sleep  in  them  dissolves  the 

*  parts  of  the  soul,  the  same,  or  a  very  nearly  analogous,  principle 
'  would,  apply  to  the  gods,  if  we  suppose  them  to  undergo  sleep.' 
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A  further  ar^ipiment  he  deduces  from  the  unchangeable  happines 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  the 
gods,  and  with  which,  he  amusingly  argues,  sleep  would  be  irre- 
concilable ;  since,  if  we  admit  that  the  gods  are  subject  to 
sleep,  it  will  follow  that  they  are  also  liable  to  dreams,  which 
are  often  of  a  highly  painful  and  disturbing  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, entirely  inconsistent  with  the  tranquil  happiness  which  we 
must  attribute  to  the  gods  I 

Still  more  curious  are  his  speculations  as  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  gods.  On  all  these  silly  trivialities  he  argues  upon  prin- 
ciples which,  to  judffe  from  his  language,  one  might  suppose 
to  be  founded  on  the  very  e^nces  of  things,  and  to  enter 
as  necessarily  into  the  idea  of  the  gods,  as  *  into  that  of  a  fish, 
'  that  it  should  live  in  the  water ;  of  a  bird,  that  it  should 
^  have  wings ;  or  of  a  chariot,  that  it  should  be  furnished  with 
<  wheels  I '  From  the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  there  is  an  easj 
transition  to  the  furniture  and  appurtenances  of  their  habitation& 
The  reader  will  be  amused  at  the  solemnity  with  which  Fbilo- 
demus  lays  down  that  the  notion  which  supposes  the  gods  to 
be  supplied  with  couches,  seats,  and  other  furniture  such  as 
mortals  possess,  is  entirely  inadmissible.  The  main  ground 
of  this  assertion  is,  that  such  things  are  not  needed  by  the 
gods.  And  *  as  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  them,  so  neither 
^  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  exhibit  them ; '  whence  he 
concludes  that  the  representations  in  which  the  poets  indulge 
of  the  golden  couches,  the  ivory  chidrs,  the  purple  tiq>e8tr7, 
and  other  similar  decorations  of  the  dwellings  of  the  gods, 
are  but  fabulous  inventions  of  the  poetic  fancy.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  the  gods  should  be  held  to  be  endowed  with 
speech,  he  considers  to  follow  from  their  being  capable  of  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  expansion  of  the  lungs.  *  We 
'  cannot  doubt,  therefore,'  he  argues,  ^  that  they  are  gifted  with 
^  a  voice  by  which  they  can  make  themselves  audible  to  one 

*  another.  Nor  shall  we  add  to  their  happiness  or  their  freedom 
'  from  disturbing  cares  by  supposing  them  to  be  naturally  voice- 

*  less,  like  persons  deprived  of  speech.  As  in  our  own  case 
^  the  power  of  speaking  is  an  evidence  that  we  are  not  destitute 
^  of  the  organs  of  speech,  so,  as  the  gods  also  naturally  possess 
'  these  organs,  we  must  either  suppose  them  to  speak,  or  we 
^  must  beUeve  that  their  organs  of  speech  are  mutuated  or  im- 

*  peded.'  He  arsues,  moreover,  that  as  good  men  derive  plea- 
sure from  mutuid  converse,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
converse  of  the  gods,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  virtue, 
science,  and  philosophy,  is,  for  them  also,  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  enjoyment.     It  need  hardly  be  added,  that,  in  bis 
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opinion, the  language  of  the  gods  is  'Greek,  hj  Jove,  or  near 
*«kin  to  Greek.' 

The  place  of  the  celestial  habitations  was  a  most  disputed  point 
among  the  ancient  philosophers.  The  Stoics  held  that  the  gods 
dwelt  in  or  around  the  stars.  Philodemus,  who  holds  that  the 
gods  dwell  *  in  the  intermundane  spaces,'  argues  strenuously 
against  the  Stoic  doctrine.  He  contends  that  it  is  unworthy  the 
idea  of  a  god  to  be  bound  to  matter,  and  especiallj  to  <  small  par- 
'tides  of  matter,'  such  as  he  evidently  supposes  the  stars  to  be. 
Still  more  does  he  look  on  it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  god  to 
be  carried  about  through  space,  in  the  endless  gyrations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  which  the  Stoics  would  consign  them.  '  It 
'  is  impossible,'  he  says,  *  to  suppose  that  the  gods  have  nothing 
'  else  to  do  but  to  go  to  and  fro  through  endless  ways  and  limit- 
'  less  spaces,  never  for  a  moment  stopping  to  rest.'  And  he 
concludes  with  what  was  clearly  intended  ns  a  stroke  of  humour, 
—  that  we  must  either  hold  the  place  of  the  gods  not  to  be 
subject  to  these  endless  revolutions  in  space,  '  or  we  must  say ' 
that  'happiness  consists  in  being  perpetually  on  the  road, 
'  without  ever  having  time  to  sit  down  for  a  single  meal  1 ' 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  contrast  with  what  some  may 
r^rd  as  the  triflings  of  a  half-sportive  discussion  a  specimen  of 
the  serious  reasoning,  on  the  same  subject,  of  another  Epicurean 
philosopher, — that  Phaedrus  already  referred  to,  whose  treatise 
first  appeared  in  the  '  Herculanensia.'  The  whole  tract  is  not 
undeserving  of  study.  It  iB  mainly  a  defence  of  the  popular 
religion,  which  rests  on  the  belief  of  the  personal  existence  of 
those  gods  who  were  popularly  received  by  the  Greeks,  against 
the  pantheistic  or  semi-pantheistic  theories,  which  either  iden- 
tified God  with  the  Jldv  (the  universe), — and  thus,  in  a  certain 
sense,  taught  the  unity  of  God, — or  which,  while  admitting  a 
plurality  of  deities,  reduced  them  to  abstract  properties  or 
notions,  or  to  symbols  of  the  several  elements  and  powers  of 
nature.  The  laborious  trifling  of  Phaedrus,  on  these — to  us — 
self-evident  theories,  is  a  curious  justification  of  St  Paul's  half- 
indignant,  half-pitying  judgment  upon  those  who,  *  professing 
*  themselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools.'  We  translate  from  the 
amended  text  of  Petersen;  and,  indeed,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  permit  ourselves  considerable  liberty  in  the 
rendering  of  one  or  two  passages,  which  in  the  original  are 
still  obscure,  and  probably  imperfect : — 

*  In  the  first  place,  all  the  followers  of  Zeno  either,  if  they  retain 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God,  explain  the  nature  of  God  in  a 
sense  which  is  not  admissible,  or,  if  they  give  a  correct  explanation 
of  his  nature,  say  that  there  is  but  one  God.     Granting  to  them  that 
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the  XJniTerse  is  God,  still  they  are  in  error,  beoanse  tb^  do  nok 
admit  more  than  one  Grod,  accommodating  themselTes  esEcliisivelj  to 
^e  yiews  of  their  own  sect.  Let  it  be  understood  of  them,  then,  by 
the  public,  that  they  teach  that  the  Universe  is  the  one  only  God ; 
that  they  do  not  admit  more  gods  than  this  one ;  and  that  they  do  not 
confess  those  gods  whpm  the  public  voice  proclaims;  whereas  we 
hold  that  there  are,  not  merely  as  many  gods  as  the  Pan-Hellenic 
body  receivesi  but  even  a  greater  number.  Besides,  these  philosophers 
do  not  acknowledge  even  those  gods  whom  they  admit,  to  be  of  that 
form  in  which  they  are  worshipped  by  us,  in  common  with  all  the 
world.  They  do  not  admit  any  god  of  human  fonn,  but  only  the 
Air,  the  Winds,  and  the  iBther;  so  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
novnce  them  more  censurable  than  even  Diagoras,  since  he  has,  at 
the  most,  spoken  lightly  of  the  gods,  but  has  not  directly  aaaaOed 
them, — as  Aristoxenus  has  observed,  in  his  ^^  Customs  of  the 
**  Mantineans,"  as  also  in  his  poetry,  when  he  remarks  that 
^'  Diagoras  had  adhered  to  the  truth,  introducing  nothing  like  impiety 
**  in  any  of  his  verses,  but  always  speaking  in  them  reverently  of  the 
*^  Deity,  as  is  shown,  among  many  passages,  by  one  addressed  to 
*^  Arianthus  of  Argos : — 

* "  0  God,  0  God,  before  all  mortal  works. 
Grant  us  the  loftiest  mind  !** 

*  And  again,  to  Nicodorus  of  Mantinea,— 

^^By  Grod  and  chance  all  mortal  things  are  ruled."' 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  system  in  its  moral  bearings,  and 

XciaUy  its  implied  denial  of  the  action  of  the  gods  on  the 
rs  of  men. 

*  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,'  he  continues,  ^  that  no  man  erer 
abstains,  out  of  fear  of  the  Air,  or  the  iBther,  or  the  Universe,  from 
doing  the  slightest  injustice,  much  less  from  those  things  to  which  he 
is  incited  by  the  strongest  desires,  any  more  than  he  would  regard  a 
heap  of  sand,  or  the  down  on  the  feather  of  a  thistle,  which  he  clesrly 
perceives  to  be  insensible.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  may 
apply  to  these  men  what  was  said  by  Timodes,  in  Ms  comedy  6i 
"  Egypt,"  respecting  the  gods  of  that  country : — 

* "  For  if  the  wretch,  unpunished  and  secure, 
Blasphemes  the  mighty  gods,  confessed  by  all, 
Who  would  adore  a  cat's  unhonoured  shrine?" 

^  They  object  that,  if  men  speak  of  the  gods  from  conceiving  them 
such  as  their  own  arrogance  has  represented  them,  each  man  most 
consider  himself  at  liberty  to  do  ill  at  his  pleasure,  whenever  he  has 
an  opportunity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  suppose  that  any 
one  will  abstain  from  any  of  the  greatest  crimes  for  fear  of  the  Air? 
And  even  granting  that  it  is  so,  if  this  is  the  principal  check  for 
repressing  injustice,  they  may  be  very  fairly  reproached  with  trans- 
ferring to  mankind  the  habits  of  wild  beasts,  especially  if  they  dis- 
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regard,  as'fitef  profess  to  do,  the  ckmonr  of  tiie  moltitade  on  this 
aeooant'    ( Afer^snV  I^utdrus^  pp.  22-4.) 

This  curious  fragment  of  Phsedms  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
an  interesting  supplement  to  the  knowledge  of  that  Epicurean 
philosopher  which  we  already  possess  through  Cicero's  treatise 
<  De  Natura  Deorum.'  It  fully  bears  out,  and  it  illustrates  not 
umnterestingly,  that  principle  as  to  the  popular  polytheism  of 
the  Greeks  which  Diogenes  attributes  to  Epicurus.  His  disciple 
here  even  uses  it  as  an  argument  against  the  Stoics,  and  other 
philosophers  whom  he  confutes,  that  their  system  only  recog- 
nised *  one,  and  not  many  gods.'  It  would  be  remarkable,  too, 
tlmt  Phsedrus  should  speak  of  himself  and  his  fellow  Epicureans 
as  not  merely  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  admitting 
nany  gods,  but  as  holding  the  number  of  the  gods  to  be  greater 
than  was  believed  by  the  other  Greeks,  were  it  not  clear  that  in 
this  he  is  alluding  to  the  well-known  Epicurean  dictum  that  the 
gods  exceed  in  number  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  work,  however,  among  the  various 
relics  which  have  been  restored  to  the  world  through  the  papyri, 
is  Philodemus's  treatise  on  'Bhetoric,'  considerable  portions  of 
three  books  of  which,  as  well  as  several  disconnected  fragments, 
are  collected  by  M.  .Gros  firom  the  different  volumes  of  the 
original  series  in  which  they  had  appeared.  We  have  already 
stated  that  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric  in  the  received  sense 
of  the  name,  but  an  essay  on  the  question  whether  the  use  of 
rhetoric  is  laudable  and  advantageous ;  on  which  question  the 
ne^tive  is  vigorously  defended  by  Philodemus. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that,  in  adopting  this  opinion,  Phi- 
lodemus considers  rhetoric,  in  the  very  lowest  sense  of  the  word, 
not  alone  as  a  purely  servile  art,  tied  up  by  dishonest  and  un- 
worthy rales,  and  proposing  to  itself,  not  truth,  but  ostentation, 
but  even  as  an  art,  capable  of  being  employed,  and  habitually 
employed,  for  the  worst  and  most  corrupt  ends.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that,  even  on  independent  grounds,  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy would  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  one  main  purpose 
of  the  rhetorical  art ;  —  viz.,  the  appeals  to  the  passions  on  which 
rhetoric  often  relies  for  its  most  effective  weapons.  Such  appeals, 
and  the  effects  which  they  are  intended  to  produce,  are,  of  their 
nature,  inconsistent  with  that  enviable  drdpa^ia,  the  equable 
maintenance  of  which  constitutes  the  *  chief  good '  of  the  Epi- 
curean. But  in  the  portions  of  his  argument  against  rhetoric 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  papyri,  Philodemus  abstracts 
from  this  consideration.  He  dwells  almost  entirely  on  the 
abuses  of  rhetoric ;  and,  although  he  admits  that  certain  ad- 
vantages may  be  attained  by  the  rhetorician,  he  contends  that 
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no  part  of  this  advantage  is  in  reality  to  be  ascribed  to  rhetoric; 
but  tbat^  in  such  a  case,  all  that  is  good  is  the  work  of  plulo- 
sophy,  and  all  the  evil  by  which  this  good  is  accompanied  is  due 
to  rhetoric,  which,  even  in  the  good  which  it  has  effectedi  his 
but  borrowed  for  the  time  the  weapons  of  philosophy. 

The  treatise,  indeed,  is  mainly  directed  against  the  sophists, 
and  is  intended  to  expose  their  unworthy  arts.  Perhaps  the 
best  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  deak  with  the  subject  will 
be  conveyed  by  referring  the  curious  reader  to  the  chapter  in 
which  Philodemus  discusses  the  well-known  rhetorical  exercise 
called  by  the  name  of  *  Declamations.'  (Gros,  pp.  67-8.  J  The 
nature  of  these  compositions  is  already  familiar,  from  the  aesciip- 
tion  of  Quintilian.  The  highest  praise  of  a  '  Dedamation/ 
according  to  the  corrupt  standard  adopted  in  the  school,  wss 
that  it  made  the  best  of  a  bad  cause,  the  distinction  of  the 
successful  declaimer  being  held  to  be  more  signal  in  proportioD 
to  die  badness  of  the  cause.  This  it  is  that  rhilodemus  diieflj 
condemns. 

There  is  another  chapter  in  which  Philodemus  discusses  the 
well-known  saying  of  Demosthenes  on  Action,  which  may  abo 
be  read  with  interest.  But  the  really  interesting  remains  of  the 
school  are  the  purely  ethical  treatises,  as  that  on  Freedom  of 
Speech,  on  Death,  on  Domestic  Economy,  and  on  Arrogance. 
The  essay  on '  Freedom  of  Speech '  has  an  amusmg  section  on 
the  persons  with  whom  this  plain  speaking  cannot  siiely  be  used, 
first  of  whom  it  ranks  women,  persons  of  rank,  and  old  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  seldom  been  so  painfully  struck  by  the 
dark  realities  of  the  moral  condition  of  ancient  heathendom  as  in 
this  book  *  On  Death.'  It  comes  like  a  voice  from  the  grave  of 
two  thousand  years  to  tell  us  of  those  whom  St  Paul  pityingly 
describes  as  ^  the  others  who  have  not  hope.'  There  b  somethmg 
positively  appalling  in  the  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
human  mind  calmly  accepting  the  grave  as  the  limit  of  its 
destiny,  and  acquiescing  without  an  effort  in  the  contented  con- 
sciousness of  annihilation.  This  is  the  tone  of  Philodemus 
throughout  the  essay.  It  is  not,  as  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
Epicurean  poets,  a  passing  allusion  to  the  sleep  of  death. 
Philodemus  coolly  discusses  all  the  circumstances  of  death,  and 
calmly  puts  aside  all  the  terrors  which  they  involve  by  the 
single  consideration,  that, '  since  man,  by  the  enjoyment  of  life» 
^  has  attained  the  chief  good,  he  is  not  to  concern  himself  with 
'what  may  afterwards  befal.'  The  children,  therefore,  whom 
we  may  leave  behind  us,  *  are  no  more  to  us  than  they  are  to 
'those  who  were  born  under  King  Phoroneus'! 

It  is  sufficiently  plain,  that,  as  subjects  of  general  reading, 
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there  is  hardly  any  device  by  which  even  the  least  fragmen- 
tary of  these  Herculanean  relics  could  well  be  rendered 
avmlable.  They  are^  by  their  very  nature  and  condition,  des- 
tined exclusively  for  the  scholar.  Even  for  the  most  enthu- 
siastio  and  persevering  student  they  present  but  few  of  the 
ordinary  attractions  of  ancient  literature;  but  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  some  of  our  own  countrymen  may  be  in- 
duced to  continue  and  complete  the  work  commenced  by  their 
learned  brethren  of  Germany  and  France.  It  is  only  by 
the  minute  and  thorough  investigation  involved  in  such  a 
process,  that  these  remains  can  be  made  to  render  up  their 
full  value  for  the  illustration  of  the  literature,  and  still  more 
of  the  philosophy,  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong. 
Nevertheless,  in  looking  back  over  what  we  have  written  as  to 
the  results  of  the  Herculanean  discovery,  we  fear  we  must  not 
reckon  on  any  very  high  estimate  among  our  readers  of  the 
absolute  value,  reckoned  in  the  sterling  coin  of  literature,  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  won  by  so  many  years  of  toil,  and  by  so 
vast  an  expenditure  of  wealth  and  of  industry.  Still  even  the 
limited  success  which  has  attended  the  operations  on  the  Her- 
culanean papyri,  and  especially  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  ex- 
periments, affords  almost  a  certainty  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
explorations  which  yet  remain  to  be  made  under  far  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  at  Pompeii,  any  similar  deposit  of  papyri 
should  be  there  discovered,  the  rolls,  being  unaffected  by  air  or 
moisture,  will,  like  the  frescos  and  other  perishable  remains,  be 
found  in  a  far  higher  state  of  preservation  than  those  of  the 
sister  city.  This  hope  is  far,  we  are  convinced,  from  being  a 
visionary  one.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  site  of  Pompeii 
remains  still  unexplored ;  nor  has  the  yet  unvisited  quarter  of 
that  city  suffered  in  any  degree,  whether  from  the  action  of  fire, 
or  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  overflow  of  boiling  mud  and 
water  which  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the  eruption  by 
which  Herculaneum  was  buried.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that,  when  objects  so  perishable  and  colours  so  delicate 
as  those  which  we  see  among  the  Pompeian  remains  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico,  have  survived  without  injury  the  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  that  city,  the  good  genius  of  ancient  literature 
has  not  even  yet  in  store  for  us,  only  awaiting  the  tardy  visit  of 
the  excavator,  more  than  one  of  the  lost  masterpieces  of  anti- 
quity, and  perhaps  in  a  state  of  preservation  which  will  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 
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Abt.  III.  —  Im  Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sieilia.     Scritta  da 
MiGHELE  Amabi.     Vols.  I.  and  IL     Firenze :   1858. 

HPhis  history  of  Mussulman  dominion  in  Sicily  most  nn- 
-^  doubtedly  rank  as  the  most  remarkable  historical  work  in 
the  Italian  literature  of  our  own  time.  Treating  a  virgin  subject 
of  very  comprehensive  range  with  great  knowledge  and  acate 
criticism,  it  is  a  book  of  sterling  merits  worthy  of  the  reputatian 
which  the  author,  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  established  for  himseif 
by  his  first  work,  a  ^  History  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,'  that  has 
been  translated  into  German,  French,  and  English.  Merits  that 
elsewhere  won  esteem,  secured  for  him  at  home  persecutioii  at 
the  hands  of  a  restlessly  suspicious  government*  which  with 
sensitive  consciousness  construed  his  vivid  narrative  of  an 
oppressive  tyranny  into  a  diatribe  against  itself.  With  exile 
therefore  as  his  reward — the  indomitable  energy  of  his  indepen- 
dent spirit  and  his  excellent  talents  for  his  whole  fortune — M. 
Amari  came  to  Paris  in  the  prime  of  life.  There^  almost  the 
first  publication  that  met  hb  eye  was  an  Arabic  text  fresh  £nm 
the  press»  having  reference  to  the  history  of  his  native  ialaai 
Such  was  the  irritation  he  felt  at  not  being  able  to  read  it, 
that  it  impelled  him  to  apply  himself  to  master  the  laufgoage. 
The  resolution  thus  taken  at  a  spur  he  followed  up  with  an 
unfaltering  energy,  which  has  won  him  a  confessedly  leading 
place  amongst  Arabic  scholars  of  Italy.  The  conceptioa  S 
this  particular  history  floated  before  his  mind  as  the  capital 
prize  of  his  labours,  and  encouraged  his  enduring  ezertiaas 
with  the  stimulant  of  a  patriotic  purpose.  The  ozdina^ 
difficulties  attending  Arabic  scholarship  were,  hewever,  finr 
from  filling  up  the  measure  of  what  M,  Amari  had  to  arrer> 
come.  The  task  he  bad  set  himself  imposed  the  duty  of  net 
merely  learning  a  perplexing  tongue  and  of  writing  a  hnlli^ 
history,  but  also  of  discovering  and  bruiging  tofjether  Jbj 
immense  research  the  primary  materials  for  its  possible  con- 
struction— materials  which  were  scattered  throufl^  maniiS6ri|rt8 
of  obscure  existence,  and  often  hidden  in  the  ni^t  of  forgottsp. 
libraries.  Without  any  of  those  aids  whioh  listen  inquiry^  his 
sturdy  resolution  and  critical  keenness  achieved  an  andectakiag 
that  might  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  en«ge  the  atteaiioii 
of  a  learned  ^  o  twelve  years  he  .xanascked  ihe 

libraries  of  the  records  which  his  acoteness 

^m^ledhi^  is  acquired  the  amount  of  matter 

book  that  throws  new  and  striking 
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upon  the  very  essence  of  Mahometan  soeieties.  TVith 
thiB  rare  erudition  in  Arabic  writings  M.  Amari  combines  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Byzantine  and  early  Italian  dironiders. 
He  keenly  darts  on  a  hint,  whether  lurking  amidst  the  trashy 
biographies  of  Byzantine  saints,  or  the  mysteries  of  an  Arabic 
text;  and  as  his  sober  sense  resists  the  seductions  of  fiinciful 
u^^uity,  he  offers  in  an  eminent  degree  that  wholesome  union 
of  knowledge  and  instinct  which  constitutes  the  true  historian. 

The  oonquest  of  Sicily  was  the  last  acquisition  in  date  of 
the  great  westward  tide  of  Arab  irruption  under  the  impulse 
of  Mahometan  fanaticism;  for  the  single  waves  afterwards 
still  thrown  forwards  by  the  devastating  £x>d  into  remote:  parts 
of  Europe,  were  merely  straggling  billows,  that  rolled  back  as 
fittt  as  they  had  run  in,  without  making  anywhare  a  lasting 
eneroachment.  Sicily,  therefore,  is  the  hmdmark  of  the  limits 
atUuned  by  the  fbroo  of  Mahomet's  impulse,  and  the  history  of 
its  Mussulman  period  reflects  consequently  in  their  perfeciicm 
all  the  elements  which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  Mabo- 
metan  society  and  progress  within  its  primitive  and  Arabian 
stage.  Accordingly,  M.  Amari  has  ae^i  fit  to  precede  his  nar- 
rative of  the  actual  conquest  by  a  sketdi  of  the  nature  and 
rise  of  the  conquering  force,  which  is  rich  in  new  and  profound 
observation.  His  scholarship,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a  philo- 
aopbical  instinct,  has  enaUed  Um  to  recover  a  thread  that  can 
serve  as  a  due  through  the  mazes  of  Eastern  revolutions, 
making  what  hitherto  wore  the  dreary  look  of  wayward  reds- 
kssness  assume  the  features  of  settled  and  event&il  antagonism. 

The  Shemitic  population  of  Arabia  falls  into  two  oUvisions 
that  date  from  a  point  of  time  beyond  hiitesioal  xetoitd.  The 
ene  daimiiig,  and  it  is  generally  believed  with  truth,  to  be  the 
elder  is  the  tribe  of  J^iattan,  by  genealogists  identified  with 
the  Joktan  of  the  Bible.  The  second  is  the  tribe  of  Adnan^ 
vpnag  from  Ishmad,  an  invader  and  intruder  upon  the  bvth- 
^^t  of  the  other.  When  the  lij^  of  history  dawns  on  tra- 
duioo^  we  find  the  tribe  of  Khattaoi  confined  to  Arabia  Felix  and 
Xemen,  while  the  hardy  and  intractable  children  of  Ishmael 
roamed  with  their  herds  in  nomadic  freedom  throu^iottt  the 
•wide  eateat  of  the  great  Aralnan  deserts.  Thus  at  the  very 
earliest  period  within  onr  oogmaanee,  the  two  brandiee  of  the 
.Arabian  fSunily  w^re  already  set  agahist  eaeh  other  in  an  oppo- 
sition based  on  the  most  lastias  passions  of  human  nature ;  en 
the <Hie hand,  an  irrepressible  dispoaiticm  towards kwlessrapa- 
ctty  without  vegacd  for  «  neighboHor's  r^t;  en  the  oUier,  a 
lanklii^  veaentmeat  at  the  spoliation  of  a  biithiight  Xbe  ill 
•Miogthas  eady  hegatten^as  ngver^Mneiwd ;  ttmnathioygh 
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the  whole  cycle  of  Arabian  history,  breaking  out  with  unabated 
vehemence  on  all  occasions  of  contact  between  the  two  kindred 
tribes — be  it  in  the  desultory  collisions  of  their  primitive  life^ 
or  under  the  levelling  discipline  of  Mahomet's  new  law.  Yet 
on  investigation^  we  can  catch  but  one  feature  of  distinction  in 
the  otherwise  uniform  character  of  these  two  members  of  the 
great  Shemitic  family.  The  men  of  Khattan  were  more  dis- 
posed than  their  brethren  to  arts  of  civilisation.  It  was  not  a 
mere  accident  which  had  made  them  withdraw  into  Arabia 
Felix  and  Yemen.  These  were  the  districts  of  Arabia  best 
adapted  to  their  more  especial  predispositions^  affording  sites  for 
towns,  a  soil  that  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman^  and 
products  that  could  whet  the  speculative  instincts  of  the  mer- 
chant. In  these  men  of  Khattan,  dwellers  in  towns  who 
worked  and  dealt  in  their  country's  wealthy  the  refinement  of 
Arabian  society  was  concentrated.  With  venturesome  sinrit 
they  plied  in  frail  barks  the  Eastern  seas,  and  bartering  their 
native  spices  agfdnst  the  varied  articles  of  rich  price  to  be  found 
in  the  markets  of  Bome,  Byzantium,  and  India,  they  gar- 
nished the  simple  homesteads  of  their  birth  with  costly  products 
of  foreign  luxury — trophies  of  their  intelligent  enterprise. 
These  also  were  the  men  who  ^established  two  realms  of  renown 
— one  in  Mesopotamia  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  the  kingdom 
of  Hira — the  other  more  generally  celebrated  through  its  Queen 
2ienobia^  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra,  the  ruins  of  whose  monu- 
ments are  still  the  object  of  curious  pilgrimage. 

Very  different  were  the  doings  of  the  men  of  Adnan.  Qoids- 
witted,  fiery,  and  utterly  impatient  of  discipline,  these  wild  and 
impetuous  men  exactly  reflected  that  conformation  of  condition 
where  man  found  himself  free  to  roam  where  he  Usted,  subject  to  the 
constraint  of  no  higher  jurisdiction  than  of  such  brute  strength  as 
might  happily  prove  superior  to  hb  own.  Restless  with  pasdone, 
wayward  like  the  shifting  sands  of  their  native  haunts,  thdr 
nature  yet  defied  all  progressive  influence,  just  as  their  deserts 
preserved  their  immemorial  monotony  through  all  the  convul- 
sions of  perpetual  storms.  What  they  were  the  first  day  that 
they  remained  to  the  last ;  men  possessed  of  striking  and  choice 
qualities  that  can  constitute  virtues  in  the  individual,  but  so 
disposed  as  to  be  quite  unsusceptible  of  social  progreto.  With 
flocks,  dromedaries,  steeds,  and  weapons  for  their  whole  pro- 
perty— a  camel's  skin  for  a  tent,  and  camel's  haircloth  for  rai- 
ment, with  the  endless  waste  of  the  desert  for  a  home,  and  with 
none  but  man's  intuitive  reverence  for  his  parent,  and  none  but 
man's  indelible  affection  for  his  offspring,  the  children  of  Ishmael 
followed  their  propensities  as  rovers,  broken  up  into  as  many 
communities  as  there  were  families ;  each  clustered  about  its 
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own  patriarchy  and  crossing  at  all  moments  with  reckless  hos- 
tility each  other's  path  —  men  whose  hands  were  truly  tamed 
against  every  one^  and  every  one's  hand  against  them.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  Adnanite  families  —  amongst  them  the  illus* 
trious  one  of  Hashem — are  found  in  fixed  settlements.  This 
exception  was,  however,  so  very  rare  and  partial,  that  the 
division  into  its  two  tribes  may  fairly  be  considered  as  severing 
the  Shemitic  population  of  Arabia  into  townsmen  and  rovers — 
the  only  distinction  to  be  detected  in  its  simple  and  uniform 
mould. 

For  the  Arab  dwelling  within  walls  as  for  the  Arab  roaming 
through  the  desert,  there  existed  but  one  form  of  political  con- 
stitution, the  narrow  bond  of  family  in  the  most  stringent  sense 
of  the  term.  This  close  and  unexpansive  body  comprised  the 
whole  essence  of  Arabian  society  in  all  its  gradations,  which 
are  described  with  admirable  clearness  by  the  author,  and 
deserve  especial  attention  as  the  ground  whereon  and  the  stuff 
wherewith  Mahomet  reared  his  structure. 

'The  nomadic  tribe  called  Bedouin,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
**  dwellers  in  the  wide,"  is  a  tight  political  bocly,  with  no  other  bond 
than  that  of  blood,  and  no  other  restraint^  than  shame  and  dread  of 
another's  rapacity.  The  unity  constituting  society  does  not  rest 
here  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  family,  and  true  authority  dwells 
only  in  its  head.  He  has  absolute  command  over  his  children,  and 
their  ofispring  —  over  slaves,  whether  taken  or  bought  —  over  freed 
men  still  abiding  in  a  dependence.  .  .  .  He  provides  for  their 
sustenance,  defends  them  against  aggression,  and,  when  they  commit 
snch  acts,  he  makes  good  the  wrong  done,  or  encounters  himself  ven- 
geance. The  amount  and  zeal  of  his  followers  constitute  the  force 
of  the  chief — their  services,  chattels,  and  fiocks  his  wealth;  nor  is 
there  any  want  of  laws,  to  keep  together  a  body  of  this  kind.  Beyond 
the  famUy  begin  the  associations,  which,  though  quite  voluntary, 
still  foUow  the  order  of  kinship.  Several  families  form  what  the 
Arabs,  from  their  habit  of  pitching  their  tents  in  a  round,  call  a 
circle,  over  which  a  sheikh  or  elder  is  set,  who  is  rather  pointed  out 
for  the  o£Sce  by  his  personal  repute  or  his  family's  importance,  than 
chosen  by  a  vote;  so  that  it  often  becomes  hereditary  for  some 
generations.  He  is  the  emblem  of  the  head  of  the  kindred — a 
magistrate,  with  no  power  over  individuals,  and  with  no  authority 
over  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  the  circle,  in  which  he  has  to  follow  the 
vote  of  the  fathers  of  families.  Lastly,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  the 
sheikh  represents  his  circle  in  the  tribe,  which  unites  various  branches 
of  the  same  line,  and  is  itself  disposed,  like  the  circle,  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief,  acquiring  his  position  partly  by  consent,  partly 
of  necessity,  who  governs  the  general  matters- of  the  tribe,  as  a 
change  of  encampment,  the  making  war  and  treaties;  but  always 
with  the  assent  of  the  sheikhs,  and  also,  possibly,  of  other  powerful 
heads  of  families.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  hierarchy,  at  once  political  and 
military.    Civil  ordinances,  deserving  the  name,  are  not  in  existence. 
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Wben  fieuDily  i&flneiioe  proves  not  anffieient,  force  presenras  propeity ; 
asd  force  failings  then  pelf  becomes  a  rightful  acqoiaitioD.  3oit 
personal  protection,  the  pledge  is  somewhat  more  effectiTe,  aa  the 
circle  and  tribe  are  in  honour  bound  thereto,  and  readily  take  np 
arms  to  avenge  blood,  or  from  their  means  contribute  towards 
paying  the  price  of  such  as  has  been  shed  by  one  of  their  body.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  34.) 

A  society  ao  strictly  confined  in  its  ogganiaatifln  to  die 
narrowed  family  bond,  oonstituted  an  even  intenaer  ayatem  a£ 
rivalry  than  prevailed  in  Celtic  clanship,  which  extended  st  aH 
events  an  equal  community  over  all  who  came,  however 
remotely,  within  one  pedigree.  Of  the  countless  petty  divi- 
sions into  which  the  Arabian  world  was  thus  broken^  tiMS  trflie 
of  Koreish  daimed  particular  eminenoe  in  virtoe  of  itslordBUp 
over  Mecca.  That  tomn  was  endowed  with  holiness  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Arabs,  and  thus  enjoyed  as  mooh  of  the  diaraeler 
df  a  metrofxSlis  as  was  compatible  with  the  rude  notions  of  ao 
primitive  a  people.  Mahomet  was  bom  therefore  at  the  very 
pinnacle  of  Arabian  societyj  for  besides  being  a  townaouui  of 
Mecca  and  a  Koreish^  he  was  moreover  the  heir  apparent  in  diat 
family  of  Hashem  which,  from  being  the  guardian  of  the 
natiraal  shrine,  had  the  chief  rank  in  the  tribe,  and  aflfoeted  to 
be  the  most  illustrious  blood  in  the  country.  By  tiie  represen- 
tative, therefore,  of  Arab  aristocracy  in  its  choicest  perfection, 
the  bolt  was  launched  that  lumed  at  the  overthrow  of  its 
cherished  distinctions.  This  was  not,  however,  the  act  of 
Mahomet's  deliberate  intention,  but  rather  the  result  of  his  km 
having  rejected  a  scheme  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had 
farooglrt  forward  tat  direet  pmrpoaes  of  fiunily  ambition  in  the 
iroe  spirit  of  Arab  tradition  and  feelings.  The  holy  privileges 
enjoy  ^  by  the  Koreish  were  mmnly  held  on  no  higher  teniae 
than  the  kind  of  sufferance  cuatomary  to  Arab  pmitj.  !Die 
Koreish  had  laid  aside  in  their  walled  settlements  none  of  ike 
pnrely  personal  ausoeptibilities  which  had  exclusively  aeiaed 
them  while  rovii^  about  in  the  deeert.  Such  ordinanoeaaapo- 
vaikd  in  Mecca  above  what  was  to  be  foond  in  ewwj  Aab 
eooanqiment,  were  mecely  the  instinetive  expressions  -ol  that 
aimpleneoesntywhieh  even  the  rudest  and  moat  lawkss  popnla- 
tion  become  alive  to  as  soon  aa  they  are  thrown  t4Mgetfaer  witUn 
the  confined  compass  of  a  town.  The  free  TtMoamem  that 
may  be  indulged  in  a  state  of  society  removed  from  n^ghboon^ 
must  at  once  put  on  itself  some  restraint  in  self-defenoe  when 
its  continued  indu^ence  becomes  a  permanent  cause  for  nmr- 
dcoKMis  ooHiainns,  The  Korriah  in  Meoca  did  theref<»e  no  noce 
thfin  taeilly  to  fall  into  a  aonple  gowrnmentiAciag  hut  the 
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aU^test  possible  modifioations  from  their  nomadic  oondttioo^ 

atnctly  preserving  in  all  essential  points  the  elanship  already 

explained^  and  consequently  for  ever  at  the  mercy  of  jarring 

passions.     The  supreme  honour  of  keeping  the  Caabe  had  been 

del^ated  to  the  Hashemites.     The  dignity  was,  however,  but 

deferred  for  the  time  bdng  by  the  elders,  and  the  feeling  in 

regard  to  it  was  that  it  would  reliqwe  as  soon  as  another  family 

showed  itself  powerful  enough  either  quietly  to  supplant  theirs, 

or  forcibly  to  wrest  hold  of  the  coveted  prize.     Mecca  was  thus 

virtually  a  settlement  of  turbulent  oligiuxdis  without  any  l^is- 

lative  conceptions,  starting  this  moment  to  arms  like  one  man 

for  the  assertion  of  their  common  tribe's  superiority  over  the 

nation  at  large,  and  the  next  as  quick  in  tearing  eadi  other  to 

pieces  in  behalf  of  individual  pretensions  —  a  state  of  perpetual 

broil  and  quarrel,  where  every  one  was  bursting  with  private 

jnride,  and  no  one  eould  bring  himself  ever  to  admit  a  fellow- 

citiaen  to  be  possessed  of  any  higher  eminence  than  his  own. 

Sndi  was  the  condition  of  so<»ety  which  Mahomet  set  himself 

to  reform.     Ardent  in  soul,  ambitious  in  temper,  instinctiveW 

alive  to  the  evils  of  lawlessness,  and  yet  as  an  Arab  of  h^ 

degree    being  influenced    by  pride    of  blood,    Mahomet    m 

the  first  instance  coneeived  a  plan  for  securing  the  boon  of 

Mderly  government,  bv  endowing  hia  own  taxa^  with  a  dignity 

.4o  be  exalted  above  all  distorbmg  competition,  in  virtue  of  a 

special  conseonUion  not  to  be  communicated  to  odiers.     At  a 

banquet  in  his  own  dwelling,  to  which  l»  had  gathered  all 

hiakinsmen,  Mahomet  accordingly  revealed  the  scheme  he  had 

meditated,  for  perpetuating  the  greatness  of  their  house  throvgh 

.an  inviolable  and  hereditary  pontifioate.     Bat  bis  appeal  met 

kirith  rejeclien.     A  few  of  hia  nearest  kinsm^i,  perbajpe  fropi 

•  heing  as  such  the  meat  eomoead  to  tiie  fiuoiBation  of  his  dtSty 

tiBteroeorse  and  onpaasioned  speech,  did  indeed  join  him  brart 

and  eouL    Amaagst  theae  were  AJi,  son  of  Abu  Taldb,  then 

:ihe  head  of  the  .btmae  of  Hashem ;   bat  the  adiiesions  were 

.-■Mrely  individoaL     As  a  body  the   clan  utterly  declined  to 

^antertttn  Msheaietfs   mggaaiicms.     Prom  this  moment  two 

■  oonraea  ak>ne  were  left  to  liim — dtber  altocethar  to  throw 

tAsMe  all  thoufl^ts  of  reform,  or,  by  appealing  ttmn  the  narrow 

jasanniarirwi  of  kindiip  nato  .the  great  family  of  mankind,  to  widen 

. AiOiere  plot  into  revolution.     The  first  probaUy  never  nreseiited 

fiEftself  to  hia  daring  .teaoper,  and  thus  Mahamet  foona  himself 

^drifted  into  a,  position  fiur  beyond  what  at  startii^  he  had  aimed 

mt  taking  up.    The  plotter  in  behidf  of  his  own,  but  rqeetedby 

.  them,  piodaimed  himself  an  qraatle  to  mankind,  and  breaking 

with  estaUisbed«aalMMy  beoauaatoo  atnhbcHcn  fior  hispnrpose,  he 
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applied  himself  to  crush  them  by  new  ones  of  his  own  creatioD. 
For  the  Elect  by  bloody  he  conceived  to  substitute  Elect 
in  God^  who,  constituting  a  theocratic  aristocracy  that  derived 
its  patent  of  nobility  from  a  revelation  whereof  Mahcnnet 
was  the  apostle,  must  prove  irreconcilably  hostile  to  all  prior 
claims  to  distinction.  Shielded  against  personal  outrage  by  d&e 
inviolable  protection  extended  to  a  kinsman  under  ail  circum- 
stances, Mahomet  stayed  on  in  Mecca  as  an  indefatigable  preacher, 
addressing  himself  alike  to  all  who  visited  the  shrine,  without 
making  any  distinction  of  tribe  or  race;  until  his  zeal  became 
so  openly  aggressive,  as  at  last  to  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  On  the  eve,  therefore,  of  his  throwing 
off  the  last  link  in  established  associations,  and  of  bctaldng 
himself  away  from  all  fellowship  of  kindred  unto  that  of  merelj 
voluntary  and  accidental  followers,  Mahomet  felt  the  necessity  « 
giving,  by  a  binding  and  solemn  covenant,  a  constitution  to  whit 
until  then  had  been  but  a  union  of  sentiment  On  a  mountain 
near  Mecca  he  therefore  gathered  his  disciples  —  those  about  to 
forsake  homes  in  Mecca  and  those  whom  he  had  converted  from 
other  quarters  —  and  there,  without  distinction  of  birth,  blood, 
or  calling,  he  enrolled  them  as  equal  fellows  in  one  community, 
making  them  in  token  thereof  swear  mutual  affection  in  pairB, 
a  native  of  Mecca  with  an  individual  of  foreign  origin.  Here- 
upon Mf^omet  set  out  for  Medina  in  the  midst  of  his  devotees, 
and  on  that  night,  in  M.  Amari's  words,  ^  there  took  its  rise  a 
^  pontificate,  an  empire,  and  an  era.' 

But  the  habit  of  generations  cannot  be  got  rid  of  at^  a 
blow,  and  the  Arabs,  however  inflamed  by  Mahomet*s  in- 
fluence, remained  yet  at  heart  in  many  essential  points  the  same 
as  of  old.  This  was  true  even  of  some  amongst  the  Prophet^ 
most  cherished  disciples,  as  was  seen  on  his  death.  AU,  the 
burning  believer,  but  yet  more  fiery  kinsman,  sumamed  firom 
his  prowess  the  Lion  of  God,  thought  himself  as  naturally  en- 
titled to  the  succession  in  the  pontificate,  as  he  had  been  entitled 
to  that  of  his  father's  chieftainship  over  the  Hashemites.  In  him 
the  qualities  of  an  Arab  of  high  degree  found  a  complete  ex- 
pression— an  intense  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  person  com- 
bined with  the  fiercest  intrepidity.  The  possibility  of  rigbtfid 
opposition  unless  it  came  from  the  Prophet  himself  was  a  thought 
foreign  to  All's  mind.  Twice  he  spumed  the  caliphate  when 
offered  with  the  condition  of  his  taking  counsel  with  the  Elden 
of  Islam,  scorning  any  fetter  on  his  will  short  of  a  written  in- 
junction in  the  Koran.  The  incompatibility  of  such  individual 
absoluteness  with  the  Prophet's  system  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  his  intimate  companions.    Depositaries  of  his  confi- 
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dential  instniotions,  these  men  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  his  doctrine ;  while  the  mere  fact  of  having  been 
gathered  from  all  classes  and  tribes,  enlisted  their  human  sym- 
pathies strongly  agwist  a  claim  that  would  introduce  in  a  new 
^pe  and  confirm  in  the  new  society  the  old  spirit  of  exclusive 
fiEumly  tradition,  which  it  had  been  the  founder's  intention  to 
destroy.  Ali  withdrew  into  sullen  retirement ;  while  the  suc- 
cessive elevation  to  the  command  of  the  faithftil  of  Abu  Bekr^ 
Omar^  and  Othman,  men  not  connected  with  the  house  of 
Hashem,  distinguished  only  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Islam,  and 
who  publicly  acknowledged  this  dignity  to  be  a  gift  from  the 
elders  of  the  community,  were  so  many  triumphs  of  the  theocratic 
principle. 

Of  these  three  reigns  the  second  was  of  paramount  importance. 
Of  all  Mahomet's  disciples^  the  only  one  possessed  of  legislative 
talents,  Omar  strove  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophet's 
political  views  by  the  creation  of  appropriate  institutions.  Alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  shock  given  to  Arab  society,  although 
powerful,  had  still  not  been  strong  enough  as  yet  to  work  a 
radical  change  in  Arab  habits  of  mind,  Omar  felt  the  danger  to 
which  Mahomet's  complex  theocracy  was  exposed  of  becoming 
the  prey  of  such  personal  influences  as  easily  spring  up  in  periods 
of  revolution  and  strife.     This  danger  he  thought  to  obviate  by 
conciliating  the  inveterate  tendencies  of  his  countrymen  through 
a  device  which  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  fashion  a  re- 
bellious element  into  piers  of  support  for  his  polity.     In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  Hegira  Omar  decreed  a  muster-roll  of  all 
believers,  which  he  meant  should  become  the  prescriptive  form 
of  standing  organisation.     In  it  was  trampled  under  foot  every- 
thing valued  hitherto  as  a  genealogical  distinction,  while  the 
grouping  was  yet  by  a  family  thread.     One  existing  social  divi- 
sion alone  was  not  efiaced — the  division  into  men  of  Adnan 
and  Khattan,  as  inveterate  as  Arab  life  itself.     But  with  this 
exception  every  traditional  eminence  was  disregarded,  and  around 
Mahomet,  as  the  central  sun  of  the  Mussulman  universe,  each 
fSunily  was  ranged  in  a  new  order  depending  upon  its  degree  of 
connexion  with  him.     Nevertheless  what  may  be  called  the 
feudal  spirit  did  succeed  in  asserting  itself  by  the  violent  eleva- 
tion of  Ali  on  the  murder  of  the  Caliph  Othman,  and  led  to 
events  which  lastingly  affected  the   political   conformation  of 
Islam.     At  this  time  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  already  elapsed 
since  the  Prophet's  death.  The  generation  of  his  contemporaries 
had  mostly  followed  him,  and  was  replaced  by  a  set  of  men 
much  less  imbued  with  a  primitive  reverence  for  duty,  and 
strongly  animated  with  the  daring  recklessness  of  a  soldier's 
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temper;  Th&  opportunities  ofiered  by  the  wonderftil  career  of 
Mussulman  conquests  bad  produced  a  body  of  ilinstrious  captaim,. 
who,  at  the  head  of  armies  in  provinces  far  away  fix>m  centnl 
authority,  exercised  to  all  intents  an  independent  power.  Maiqr 
of  these  generals  had  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks— Amroo,  dit' 
mighty  conqueror  of  Egypt,  was  the  homeless  son  of  a  harlot 
at  Mecca — and  all  were  so  thoroughly  identified  in  their  grea^ 
ness  with  the  political  conditions*  ouled  into  existenoe  by  Mit* 
hornet,  that  they  felt  themselves  personally  threatened  by  llis. 
elevation  of  AIL  Therefore  they  combined  in  an  oppositioii^. 
which  came  to  a  head  in  Syria.  M.  Amari  pmnts  out  how  the 
Mussulman  force  in  that  province,  though  commanded  1^  an* 
Adnanite — Moawyah,  of  the  house  of  Ommeya — was  almost 
wholly  composed  of  men  of  Elhattan,  whose  pride  had  been 
deeply  wounded  at  having  a  secondaiy  jdaoe  assigned  to  them 
by  Omar  in  his  great  muster-roll.  Adored  by  the  men  wboa. 
he  had  so  often  led  to  splendid  victories,  Moawyah  dexterously 
turned  to  his  own  good  the  resentment  rankling  in  the  hearts  w 
his  soldiers.  Thus  did  it  come  about  that  the  cali[4iate  passed 
into  the  house  of  Ommeya  for  several  generations,  virtually  ar- 
an  absolute  possession ;  an  event  by  which  was  consummated- 
the  failure  of  Mahomet's  project  to  set  up  a  theocratic  mUtjj 
though  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  struggle  between  the  houses 
of  Ali  and  Ommeya  were  not  yet  finally  voided.  Ai'ter  the 
lapse  of  a  century  the  Ommeiades  in  their  turn  were  dethroned' 
by  a  conspiracy  which  again  brought  to  power  the  representatives 
of  the  family  of  Hashem  in  the  descendEmt  of  Mahomet's  unole 
Abbas ;  a  revolution  the  true  bearing  of  which  M.  Amari  has 
first  properly  illustrated.  Plotted  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Khorassan,  of  which  the  Abassides  were  governors,  it  vras  mainly 
effected  through  the  agency  of  Persians.  Thus  it  proved  tte 
means  of  introducing  into  the  simplicity  of  Arab  society  that 
rich  stock  of  flexible  wit  proper  to  the  Aryan  intellect,  which 
alone  could  carry  Islamism  beyond  that  primitive  stage  in  which 
the  unprogressive  vehemence  of  the  Shemitic  nature  would  hate 
left  it.  From  this  period  a  new  race,  in  virtue  of  its  conversictt 
to  the  true  faith,  invaded  and  eventually  made  its  own  the  whole 
range  of  Mussulman  polity. 

*  These  new  comers  enlarged  the  right  of  their  rulers  by  their 
experience  in  public  administration  —  they  aided  with  their  learn- 
ing the  compilation  of  Mussulman  jurisprudence-— they  kindled 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Arabs  the  holy  fire  of  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  of  such  civil  and  religious  freedom  as  could  be 
understood  in  those  regions.  The  people  of  the  Sassanide  empire 
were,  in  truth,  the  masters  of  the  Arabs,  as  the  Greeks  were  of  the 
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Rr— ««i  with  the  difltiiioftioii  that  the  differeot  tempers  of  ^  tipo 
people,  and  esp^ally  of  their  religious  and  civil  iniBtitutions,  won  for 
the  Perdans  preponderating  political  might,  which  the  Greeks  failed 
to  get.  .  •  •  The  Persians,  in  a  word,  made  themselves  lords  of  that 
dominion  which  the  Arahs  were  at  a  loss  how  to  keep  in  their  hands. 
Hence  the  literary  glory  that  made  the  Ahassides  so  illustrious ;  for 
the  Persians,  attaining  under  them  office  at  court  and  throughout 
the  provinces,  disseminated  science,  cultivated  it  exclusivdy,  brought 
it  into  esteem  with  the  caliphs,  and,  hy  their  example,  attracted 
Muasulmans  of  all  races,  the  fewest  amongst  these  being  Arabsu 
But  as  all  wrote  in  the  language  of  the  Koran,  these  last  obtained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  guardians  of  civilisation  in  the  darkest 
centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.'    (Vol.  i.  pp.  132-42.) 

The  rapid  strides  in  powet  made  by  these  intelligent  Per** 
dans,  soon  quickened  the  suspicious  dread  of  tiieir  employers, 
who  gladly  laid  hold  of  every  opportunity  for  ridding  them^ 
selves,  as  much  as  possible,  of   their  inconvenient  presence^ 
Such  an  opportunity  offered  itself  in  Northern  Africa,  the  sub^ 
jogation  of  which  had  defied  for  more  than  a  century  the  r^ 
peated  efforts  of  Mussulman  invaders ;  and  thither  acoording^y, 
in  A.D.   761,  the  Abasside  caliph  despatched  four  thousand 
Ehorassan  warriors  with  a  contingent  of  Arabs.    '  As  the  conr 
quest  of  Sicily  proceeded  direct  from  the  governors  of  this- 
Afirican  dependency,  who  for  some  time  continued  to  assert  their 
suzerainty  over  the  island,  M.  Anuui  has  devoted  much  industry 
to  throw  light  upon  the  very  remarkable  vicisssitudes  and  condi* 
tions  of  Mussulman  rule  in  Africa,  where  for  the  first  time  the 
onward  flood  of  Islam  struck  on  a  material  which  did  not  give 
way  at  a  touch.   In  his  pages  the  tangled  incidents  of  this  hitherto 
neglected  portion  of  history  acquire  a  lively  interest     The 
administration  of  the  colony  offers  a  singular  instance  of  insti- 
tutions nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  that  degree  in  the  Mussulman, 
world,  while  what  seemed  before  dreary  revolutions  assume  an 
eventful  aspect  when  connected  by  M.  Amaii  with  a  twofold 
antagonism  —  the  one  within  the  ranks  of  the  conquerors,  and 
arising  out  of  the  irrepressible  animosity  borne  to  each  other  by 
Adnanite  and  Khattanite,  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  subveiw 
sion  of  all  Arab  predominance;   the  second  resting  in  that 
stubborn  tenacity  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
native  Berbers,  and  enabled  them,  after  subjugation  and  com- 
pulsory profession  of  Islam,  to  make  a  ladder  to  power  out  of 
the  heretical  elements  lurkiujg  in  the  religious  system  which 
they  had  unwillingly  been  driven  to*  embrace.     Thus  in  a.  d. 
740,   the   Berbers,  joining  with  some  Mahometan  sectarians, 
kindled  a  flame  of  revolt  which  spread  through  the  whole  pro- 
yince,  reducing  for  a  time  the  conquerors  to  the  strongholds  of 
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Katrewftn  and  Tlemsen.  Kor  was  this  the  only  time  when 
Arab  dominion  was  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  destmction. 
No  less  than  five  distinct  invasions  were  needed  to  preserve  the 
precarious  footing  which  was  all  the  Arabs  ever  secured  in  thia 
quarter.  A  condition  so  arduous  produced  a  race  of  men  who 
tempered  the  hot  impulsiveness  of  their  origin  with  the  stuidinees 
due  to  having  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  lengthened  trial.  It  is 
wonderful  how  under  difficulties  painfully  aggravated  by  intestine 
discord,  Arab  government  did  maintain  itself,  and  even  acquire 
a  fulness  of  authority  elsewhere  to  be  looked  for  in  vain. 

While  the  presence  of  an  irreconcilably  hostile  population 
effectually  prevented  that  assimilation  between  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered,  which  was  elsewhere  brought  about  by  the 
bond  of  common  faith  under  Mussulman  dominion,  the  idea  of 
encampment  was  vividly  kept  alive  by  the  fortified  works  which 
were  the  unfailing  and  prominent  feature  of  every  Arab  settle- 
ment in  Africa.  Kairew&n,  the  capital  and  holy  city  of  die 
province,  in  the  first  instance  chosen  for  a  military  station 
from  its  site,  difficult  of  access  on  the  desolate  banks  of  an 
unhealthy  lake,  the  noted  haunt  of  reptiles  and  wild  bessta, 
had  acquired  its  metropolitan  importance  merely  through  the 
strength  of  its  citadel.  War,  national,  civil,  or  predatory,  wu 
the  daily  condition  of  life,  and  the  association  of  an  entrenob- 
ment,  as  often  defended  stoutly  against  his  countryman  of  rinl 
race  as  against  the  rebellious  Berber,  was  probably  the  one 
most  likely  to  occur  to  the  African  Arab  at  the  thought  of  his 
homestead.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  that  the  Arabs  in  Africt 
should  have  retained  as  the  mould  of  their  social  constitution 
the  military  organisation  with  which  they  came  into  the  country 
as  an  invading  army.  Instead  of  assuming  the  complexion  oft 
population,  they  continued  strictly  an  armed  force  enrolled  in 
divisions  founded  on  kindred,  and  partaking,  as  M.  Amui 
remarks,  in  character  both  of  a  standing  and  a  feudal  army— 
like  the  former  inured  to  war,  like  the  latter  more  devoted  to 
immediate  chiefs  than  to  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  emirs  of 
Africa,  placed  between  followers  of  a  highly  mutinous  descrip- 
tion, and  subjects  stubbornly  rebellious  who  never  relaxed  in 
their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  turned  for  political 
support  to  those  theocratic  elements  which  despotism,  when 
securely  triumphant,  had  elsewhere  discarded.  In  this  troubled 
comer  of  the  Mussulman  world,  we  are  therefore  astonished  at 
the  contemplation  of  an  assembly,  called  the  Gemd,  exercising  in 
all  vital  matters  of  state  that  right  of  deliberation  which  consti- 
tutcs  the  precious  essence  of  self-government,  and  which,  resting 
on  a  thoroughly  Mussulman  element,  attained  a  d^ree  of  vigour 
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Bufficient.  on  capital  occasions  to  hold  in  check  the  absolute 
aathoritj  of  the  prince.  Its  shape  was  that  of  a  senate,  based 
on  the  qualification  of  wisdom  in  what  for  Mussulmans  was 
the  only  wisdom — learning  in  the  law  revealed  through  the 
Prophet.  In  virtue  of  their  profession  its  members  were 
notables  in  Islam,  and  the  canonical  eminence,  not  to  say 
holbess,  thus  belonging  to  them,  explains  the  pious  horror  of 
reTolutionary  excess  which  invariably  distinguishes  their  pro- 
ceedbgs,  and,  amidst  so  much  turbulent  lawlessness,  strikingly 
points  them  out  as  men  of  the  law. 

'Although  it  is  difficult,'  says  M.  Amari,  'to  define  the  limits  set 
by  custom  to  the  powers  of  the  emirs,  we  see  one  of  great  impor- 
taDce,  the  right  of  war  and  peace,  exercised  by  the  Prince,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Gem^  or  municipal  parliament  of  Kairewdn. 
The  first  mention  thereof  occurs  on  occasion  of  a  treaty,  made  in 
813  A j>.,  with  the  Patrician  of  Sicily ;  and  we  know,  from  words 
spoken  by  one  who  sat  in  the  Gemoy  how  the  elders  and  notables  of 
the  dtj  being  gathered  together,  the  treaty  was  written  and  read  in 
their  presence.  And  that  they  did  not  act  as  mere  witnesses^  but 
that  its  provisions  were  matter  for  free  discussion,  is  proved  by 
another  meeting,  some  years  after,  to  consider  war  with  Sicily, — 
which  was  attended  by  the  Cadis,  just  as,  in  England,  judges  enter 
the  Upper  House, — when  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
preponderating  opinion.  To  understand  correctly  the  balance  of 
powers  in  the  state,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  authority  which  at 
this  time  jurists  exercised  in  the  Mussulman  world.  The  study  of 
the  law  having  made  strides,  like  every  intellectual  pursuit,  on  the 
deration  of  the  Abassides,  was  near  creating  a  new  power  in  the 
empire,  in  substitution  for  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  Prophet's 
companions  —  setting  an  aristocracy  of  doctors  in  the  room  of  one  of 
Mints.  Through  the  singleness  of  the  law,  which  produced  confusion, 
these  men  came  to  be  at  once  diyines  without  priestly  ministration  ^ 
moralists,  publicists,  and  jurists.  Through  an  antagonism  natural  to 
theocracy,  these  doctors  strove  to  be  above  the  pontiff  sovereign.  .  . 
In  the  organisation  of  the  state  they  preserved  a  judicial  authority, 
which  was  independent  of  the  Prince  —  in  some  respects,  to  a  greater, 
bat  in  others  to  a  lesser  degree  than  would  suit  our  modern 
notions  of  public  right ;  for  the  jurists  usurped  legislative  power  by 
their  interpretation  of  points  in  doctrine,  while  they  failed  to  define 
limits  between  the  jurisdictions  of  magistrates,  princes,  governors, 
and  ministers.'    (Vol  L  pp.  149-50.) 

While  elsewhere  these  doctors  in  Islam  had  to  remain 
content  with  the  insignificant  position  of  secluded  pedants  — 
the  condition  of  the  African  state  admitted  them  to  an  exercise 
of  authority  which,  combined  with  learning,  gave  a  tone  of 
healthy  vigour  to  their  constitution  in  mind  and  body.  They 
entered  upon  the  business  of  life  as  statesmen  and  as  waniora, 
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and  it  is  one  of  their  bodj  who  poshed  the  faltering  Arabs  to 
the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

Ased  ibn  For&t  ibn  Sin&n,  Kadi  of  Kairewftn^  is  the  perfect 
type  of  his  class  and  his  generatioOj  embodying  every  element 
of  race^  incident,  and  quality  that  together  constitute  their 
distinctive  features.  Indeed  the  sxkslogy  goes  through  even 
his  names,  as  on  one  occasion  he  himself  remarked,  in  the  true 
style  of  Arab  punning:  'Ased  is  my  name,'  he  exclaimed, 
'  which  means  the  lion,  and  what  beast  does  not  crouch  before 
« the  lion  ?  The  son  am  I  of  For&t  (the  Euphrates),  and  what 
'  river  has  sweeter  waters  ?  My  grandsire  was  called  Simb  (t 
*  spear),  and  this  in  truth  is  the  stoutest  of  weapons.'  Son  of 
a  native  of  Ehorassan,  Ased  was  gifted  with  hb  race's  subtle 
wit,  steeled  into  an  intellect  of  superior  metal,  through  the 
sharp  atmosphere  of  his  adopted  home.  Having  been  earij 
destined  for  the  law,  Ased  travelled  to  the  most  renowned 
masters  in  the  high  schools  of  Medina,  Irak,  and  Egypt, 
and  grew  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  Islam.  On  his  retnra 
to  ^rica,  he  himself  then  opened  a  school,  where  he  soon 
won  such  a  name  from  his  teaching,  as  to  attain  to  the  highest 
civil  dignity  in  the  state  —  that  of  Kadi  in  E^airewan.  At  that 
time  the  Emir  was  Ziadet  Allah,  a  man  of  singular  nature, 
combining  a  pedant's  tastes  with  a  temper  so  tyrannical  and 
overbearing  as  to  kindle  a  fearful  revolt  in  the  licentions  sol- 
diery of  this  province.  Rimng  on  all  mdes,  with  wild  iiiiy 
they  bore  down  everything  before  them  until  they  found  them- 
selves  stopped  by  the  stout  ramparts  of  Kairew&n.  On  this 
occasion  Ased  showed  that  the  rough  intrepidity  of  his  nature 
did  not,  however,  overstep  that  respect  for  legality  which  so 
particularly  distinguished  his  doth.  When  Uie  rebels  were 
closely  pressing  the  capital, 

*  Ased  and  Aba  Mohriz,  his  colleague  in  the  Kadiship,  were  sent 
out  as  negotiators ;  and  having  been  led  before  the  leader  Maosur, 
surrounded  by  his  chief  officers,  they  were  received  with  the  ex- 
clamations, **Gret  up  and  be  with  us,  if  it  is  true  that  the  tjraiit 
seems  to  you  the  scourge  of  Mussulmans."  Abu  Mohriz  trembUnglf 
answered,  **  Of  a  truth  is  he  so,  and  likewise  of  Jews  and  Chrisdaos;** 
but  A?ed  broke  out  into  these  words:  •'Were  not  ye  yourselrcst 
short  while  ago  his  partisans  and  his  brethren  ?  How,  then,  do  ye 
come  to  ask  us  to  befriend  you  against  him  ?  No,  no  ;  if  we  were 
enough  to  keep  him  in  check  when  he  had  you  about  him,  the  more 
able  shall  we  be  to  do  so  now  that  he  is  by  himself."  *  (Vol.  i.  p.  275.) 

The  strength  of  his  citadel,  and  the  dissensions  that  so 
quickly  spring  up  amongst  Orientals,  saved  Ziadet  Allah  from 
what  had  seemed  inevitable  destruetion.     But  though  broken^ 
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the  reyolt  was  not  extinguished.  A  body  of  mutineers  seized 
the  town  of  Tunis,  and  making  it  an  impregnable  stronghold, 
defied  for  years  all  the  Emir's  desperate  efforts  to  reduce  it. 
During  this  period,  Ased  was  without  influence.  His  blunt 
out-spokennesd  appears  to  have  made  him  an  object  of  dis- 
favour to  the  suspicious  Ziadet  Allah ;  and  it  was  an  accident 
which  drew  him  out  of  obscurity.  A  Sicilian  Greek,  high  in 
rank,  came  over  to  Africa,  and  invited  the  Mussulmans  to  invade 
his  country  —  a  proposal  which  Ased's  daring  instinct  burned 
to  see  accepted,  as  the  sure  means  of  ridding  Africa  of  those 
turbulent  and  seditions  elements  which  had  been  grievously 
infesting  it  for  years,  by  discharging  their  wild  force  into  a 
foreign  channeL 

The  likeness  at  first  si^ht  between  the  treason  of  the  Sicilian 
Euphemius  and  the  Spanish  Julian  is  heightened  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  same  romantic  motive  for  the  action — love  for 
a  woman.  The  authors  investigations  have  gone  far,  how- 
ever; towards  establishing  the  existence  since  several  years  in 
Sicily,  of  a  revolt  of  the  kind  common  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  the  connexion  therewith  of  Euphemius* 
application  for  succours.  Ziadet  Allah  was,  however,  still  so 
much  under  the  impression  of  the  late  terrible  contest  —  not  yet 
put  an  end  to  — that  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  engage  in  the  new  enterprite,  in  spite  of  Euphemius' 
professed  willingness  to  hold  Sicily  as  the  Emir*s  vassal  A 
matter  of  such  gravity  had  to  be  referred  to  the  council  of 
doctors ;  and  here  it  was  that  Ased  exerted  all  his  influence  in 
favour  of  a  thorough-going  revolution*  Of  the  debate  on  this 
occasion  a  highly  curious  account  is  preserved.  The  majority 
of  the  assembly  was  not  inclined  to  favour  Ased's  views.  Their 
legal  minds  were  influenced  by  several  prudent  considerations, 
and  amongst  other  grounds,  by  the  fact  of  a  still  binding  treaty 
with  the  Byzantines,  the  wording  of  which  seemed  to  forbid 
the  enterprise. 

*  To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  treaty  had  been  broken  by  the 
rulers  of  Sicily,  several  Mussulmans  having  been  thrown  into  prison, 
according  to  what  Euphemius  told  Ziadet  AUalu  The  point  being 
submitted  to  the  two  Kadis,  Abu  Mohriz  was  of  opinion  that  time 
should  be  given,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Ased,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  the  Sicilian  envoys  should  be  at  once  questioned. 
**  And  how,"  asked  Abu  Mohriz,  *'  are  we  to  put  trust  in  what  they 
may  say,  one  way  or  the  other  ?  "  To  which  Ased  answered,  "  On 
the  word  of  envoys  peace  was  made,  and  their  word  shall  be  enough 
to  break  it/*  Then,  wi A  vehemence,  he  went  on  thus  —  '*  Mussul- 
mans, be  not  stricken  with  fear ;  God  on  high  has  spdcen.  Let  your« 
«elves  not  be  stricken  witii  fear  —  call  all  people  unto  Islam,  and  ye 
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shall  have  the  lordship  over  them.  Therefore,  let  us  bow  to  God's 
command,  instead  of  pinning  ourselves  to  this  treaty  with  m* 
bdievers.**' 

By  such  fiery  appeals  Ased  hoped  to  kindle*  the  warlike 
fervour  of  the  peofde,  and  to  overawe  the  reserve  of  the  coqd- 
sellors ;  he  so  far  succeeded  that  the  doctors  voted  as  a  com- 
promise for  a  predatory  expedition,  which,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  Ased,  bent  on  proselytising  conquest.     Determined  to 
make  matters  take  the  turn  he  wished^  Ased  now  applied  for 
the  command  of  the  expeditionary  force,  which  the  £mir  of 
course  refused.     But  the  stern  old  doctor  was  not  to  be  put 
off  irom  a  purpose*     He  now  set  himself  to  work  on  popular 
feeling  by  his  fiery  eloquence,  until  the  agitation  in  favour  of 
his  nomination  as  commander  was  so  great  that  Ziadet  Allah 
was  himself  obliged  to  invest  him  with  it     Ased  thus  com- 
bmed  the  dignities  of  Captain  General,  and  of  Kadi  —  ac- 
cording  to  the  chronicler  Ahmed  Ibn  Suleiman,  an  instance 
nnparalleled  in  Arabian  annals.     The  army  over  which  he  was 
placed  was  neither  large  nor  easy  to  direct.     It  was  a  giatheriog 
of  all  who  sought  war  for  the  sake  of  either  adventure  or  profit, 
with  some  few  who  were  impelled  by  religious  fanaticism. 
There  were  wild  Berbers  from  the  interior ;  men  of  daring  and 
indomitable  tempers,  rendered  doubly  hard  of  control  from 
deeply  rankling  resentmdht  agsdnst  their  Arab  lords;  there 
were  draughts  from  the  ranks  of  the  lawless  Arab  soldiery, 
men  of  rapine  and  slaughter,  who  had  lost  the  rough  virtues 
of  desert  life  without  contracting  aught  beyond  the  licence  of 
mutinous  camps ;  there  were  likewise  stray  adventurers  from 
Spain  and  other  Mussulman  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean, 
men  by  profession  freebooters  and  rovers,  with  none  but  the 
chance  home  of  the  day's  luck,  and  lives  spent  in  hazards  which 
made  them  the  terror  of  towns  and  citizens ;  and  finally,  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  men  of  Persian  origin  amongst  the  leaders, 
as  happened  in  every  great  Mussulman  enterprise  afler  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Abassides  —  men  at  once  venerable,  stout-hearted, 
and  vigorous,  like  the  illustrious  captain  of  the  host.     Before 
embarking  this  motley  force,   Ased   reviewed  it  upon   the 
African  strand,  and  addressed  his  followers  in  words  which,  as 
they  are  handed  down  in  the  chronicle  of  an  eye-witness,  breathe 
the  glowing  pride  of  one  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  Is  ani- 
mated with  a  burning  piety,  also  keenly  exults  in  the  positire 
sensation  of  the  authority,  which   he  is  conscious  of  having 
plucked  from  the  grasp  of  a  grudging  and  powerful  liege  lord. 

Sicily,  from  its  site  and  other  advantages,  was  at  this  period  a 
possession  eagerly  coveted  by  the  Popes,  and  jealously  cherished 
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by  the  decaying  emperors  of  Byzantium.  Defended  by  a  belt 
of  water  against  the  easy  inyasions  which  had  reduced  the 
garden  of  Italy  into  a  wilderness^  Sicily  drew  on  itself  the 
eyes  of  the  Popes  when  trembling  at  the  successes  of  the  Arian 
Lombards,  as  offering  the  best  point  of  retreat^  in  the  event  of 
extreme  adversity,  from  which  to  rally  the  orthodox  spirit  of 
the  West  to  a  war  at  once  religious  and  national.  But  Sicily 
had  a  population  not  merely  by  origin,  but  still  at  that  time  in 
language  as  much  Greek  as  Latin,  while  its  political  associations 
were  all  connected  with  the  seat  of  Eastern  empire.  These 
ties  kept  the  island  in  a  close  union  with  Byzantium,  and 
filled  the  Popes  with  alarm  lest  it  might  submit  altogether  to 
the  primacy  of  their  detested  rivals  —  the  Greek  Patriarchs. 
Great  and  unrelaxing  were  the  efforts  they  made  to  avert 
such  a  disaster.  Six  out  of  the  seven  monasteries,  founded  by 
the  private  munificence  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  before  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See,  were  in 
Sicily.  These  exertions  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  "Western  Primate  effectively  out- 
weighed in  the  end  that  of  the  Eastern.  But  the  preponder- 
ance retained  an  exclusively  religious  character.  While  the 
Sicilian  people  and  clergy  zealously  shared  the  Western  feeling 
against  Iconoclasm,  they  steadily  avoided  employing  it  for 
those  purely  political  purposes  to  which  the  Popes  turned  it  in 
other  quarters.  To  its  Greek  emperors  Sicily  therefore  con- 
tinued faithful,  though  with  that  degree  of  listless  loyalty  to  be 
expected  in  an  age  of  torpor,  and  expressive  rather  of  the 
absence  of  any  more  attractive  form  of  government  than  of 
fervent  affection.  The  Byzantine  emperors,  alive  to  the  fact 
that  here  was  the  most  precious  gem  still  in  their  battered 
diadem,  treated  Sicily  with  special  distinction.  Livested  with 
r^al  pomp,  resplendent  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  Byzantine 
state,  the  Patrician  of  Sicily,  as  the  Emperor's  Vicar,  kept  alive 
the  tradition  of  imperial  majesty.  Syracuse  was  raised  to 
the  metropolitan  rank  from  which  Ravenna  had  fallen.  Here 
alone  in  the  West,  did  Byzantine  dominion  still  revel  in  un- 
diminished pageantry,  and  exhibit  the  show  of  unimpaired 
greatness^  while  yet  at  heart  all  was  thoroughly  rotten.  With 
large  armaments,  a  splendid  court,  and  a  rich  exchequer,  the 
patriciate  of  Sicily,  instead  of  being  the  reward  of  worth,  was 
the  usual  prize  reserved  for  imperial  minions.  Eunuch  after 
eunuch,  adventurer  after  adventurer,  no  sooner  was  borne  aloft 
for  a  season  by  the  quick  revolutions  of  palace  fortune,  than 
he  flung  himself  upon  this  choice  portion,  to  snatch  up  as 
much  of  its  wealth  as  he  could  secure  before  the  elevation  of 
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A  new  favourite  in  reward  of  some  fresh  exploit  of  profligate 
servility.  Hence^  in  spite  of  comparative  privileges  by  the 
side  of  other  provinces,  the  evil  adininbtration  of  a  government, 
always  extortionate  by  nature,  and  rendered  doubly  rapadous 
now  through  the  imperious  Wants  of  painful  distress^  bdigbted 
with  a  withering  palsy  the  native  fruitfulness  of  this  fisivoured 
isle.  Slavery,  with  its  unfailing  followers,  suffering  and  nsked- 
ness,  in  its  waJse,  appeared  on  all  sides  the  haggard  witness  to 
a  decay  which  the  studied  gilding  of  official  pomp  vainly  soogiit 
to  cloak.  In  the  prostration  of  the  people  worn  down  bj 
grinding  imposts  and  a  leaden  despotism,  is  to  be  found  the 
.explanation  for  the  slack  resistance  made  in  Sicily  against 
Mussulman  dominion,  when  once  the  Byzantine  l^ons  hid 
been  worsted  in  the  field.  There  was  nothing  to  kindle  a 
national  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  Sicilians.  The  only  prin- 
ciple to  inspire  them  with  an  impulse  was  to  be  found  in 
religion.  Accordingly,  the  desultory  struggle  carried  on  during 
some  years  against  the  invaders  in  the  more  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, were  sustained  wholly  by  the  fervour  of  a  few  Christian 
devotees,  whose  consciences  would  not  stoop  to  bow  to  the 
followers  of  a  false  Prophet.  On  both  sides,  therefore,  tbe 
stimulating  motives  to  the  contest  sprang  from  the  same 
principle.  The  Mussulmans  were  pushed  on  to  invasion  by 
the  fiery  spirit  of  prosely  tism  embodied  in  Ased,  who  looked  qb 
war  against  the  unbelievers  as  a  holy  duty,  while  the  only 
earnest  resistance  offered,  came  from  the  strength  of  a  file 
supreme  conviction  in  a  faith,  that  disdained  compromise  wilb 
the  infideL 

On  the  16th  June,  827,  the  Mussulman  army  landed  on  tbe 
west  coast  of  Sicily,  at  Mazzara,  a  few  miles  from  Mamla 
Euphemius  forthwith  received  an  earnest  of  the  kind  of  rewiru 
in  store  for  his  treacherous  services.  He  was  told  that  his  help 
was  no  more  wanted,  and  therefore  that  he  would  do  be^: 
to  withdraw  with  his  followers.  For  a  year  he  dragged  on  i 
wretched  existence,  vMnly  thinking,  as  a  guerilla  chieftain,  ^ 
win  a  little  booty  and  power,  until  he  was  caught  in  a  tnp 
of  hb  own  laying,  and  killed  by  two  youths  whom  he  befieved 
himself  to  have  bribed  into  betraying  to  him  the  rockboo&J 
fastness  of  Castro  GiovannL  The  Patrician  of  Sicily  had  bee& 
fully  prepared  for  what  was  coming ;  and  but  very  few  d&ji 
elapsed  after  the  landing,  before  the  Greek  and  Mussobnin 
armies  met  each  other  in  decisive  conflict.  Upon  the  battle- 
field, Ased  proved  his  mettle  to  be  of  tbe  true  temper,  wbicii 
does  not  flinch  at  the  sight  of  danger.  Bearing  aloft  in  bis 
hand  the  holy  standard,  tb&  old  man  rode  slowly  down  tbe 
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serried  ranks  of  bis  followers^  repeating  to  hindself  in  a  low 
voice,  with  the  grim  piety  of  a  proselytising  devotee,  the  chapter 
of  the  Koran  set  apart  for  the  dying,  and  called  the  Heart* 
Having  come  to  the  end  of  his  muttered  prayer,  Ased  then  drew 
up  his  horse,  and  turned  to  his  troops,  exclaiming,  *  Here  they 

*  are,  those  barbarians  whom  you  have  already  met  in  Africa  as 

*  bondsmen ;  fear  them  not,  O  Mussulmans ! '  and  with  these 
words  he  dashed  foremost  into  the  fight.  The  result  was  a 
complete  victory  for  the  invaders.  The  Byzantine  forces  were 
utterly  scattered,  and  their  general  fled  to  Calabria. 

Ased  pressed  on  hotly,  hoping  to  make  himself  thus  master  of 
Syracuse,  the  metropolis  and  capital  stronghold  of  Byzantine 
authority  in  the  West  —  then  still  one  of  the  stateliest  cities  in 
the  world,  although  sadly  shrunk  from  its  original  greatness,  and 
incomparably  the  mightiest  arsenal  of  the  empire.  Such  was 
its  importance,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Emperor 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  removing  to  its  strong  harbour 
from  the  exposed  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  were  every 
day  more  infested  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  indeed  Constans,  the 
grandson  of  Heraclius,  did  continue  to  rule  the  world  from 
byracuse,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his  capital.  Here 
the  Arabs  learnt  the  difficulty  of  overcoming,  by  sheer  natural 
courage,  the  resistance  that  dwells  in  the  cunning  strength  of 
discipline  and  ramparts.  Vainly  did  Ased  establbh  himself  on 
the  quarries,  so  sadly  known  from  Athenian  history,  and  assault 
the  city  with  desperate  determination  ;  burning  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  making  every  effort  that  an  indomitable  resolution 
could  suggest.  From  behind  its  long  line  of  battlements, 
flanked  by  the  open  sea,  Syracuse  could  laugh  to  scorn  the 
frenzied  enterprise  of  men  utterly  without  military  engines. 
Exposed  meanwhile  upon  the  bare  heights  to  the  reverberating 
glow  of  a  Sicilian  summer  sun,  and  the  plague-stricken  atmo- 
sphere which  then  hangs  around  the  marshlands  along  the 
sedgy  Anapus,  the  little  band  of  invaders  became  attacked 
by  virulent  disease,  which  quickly  thinned  its  slender  ranks. 
Under  the  trial  of  such  sufiering,  the  insubordinate  temper 
of  the  force  soon  showed  itself.  The  soldiers  breaking  into^ 
mutiny,  chose  a  spokesman,  who  called  upon  Ased  to  raise 
the  siege — the  loss  of  one  Mussulman  outweighing  in  worth 
all  the  wealth  of  Christendom.  But  Ased  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  his  purpose.  *  I  am  not  the  man,'  he  cried,  *  to 
^  let  Mussulmans  turn  back  from  a  holy  war,  while  there  is  so 

*  much  ground  to  hope  for  victory.'  He  even  threatened  to 
set  fire  to  the  transports,  and  in  the  end  so  thoroughly  over- 
awed the  mutineers  by  his  inflexible  intrepidity,  that  they 
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fdlowed  him  to  seize  their  spokesman  and  have  him  wUpped 
publicly  in  the  camp.  Yet  all  this  stubborn  spirit  proved  un- 
availing against  overwhelming  and  ever-growing  odds.  Disease 
grew  in  intensity,  while  success  enabled  the  By  zantines,  through 
mere  force  of  numbers,  to  press  the  Mussulmans  from  all  acks 
in  a  manner  that  they  could  not  have  accomplished  by  simple 
prowess.  At  last  in  the  summer  of  828,  Ased  himself  fell  a 
prey  to  the  distemper ;  and  then  his  successor,  elected  by  the 
soldiers,  gave  up  the  enterprise  and  retreated  to  Mineo,  a  snail 
town  nestled  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  a  day's  march 
from  Syracuse. 

After  a  whole  year's  struggle,  the  invaders  saw  themselTes 
therefore  confined  to  this  one  fastness  and  to  Mazzara,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  island,  without  commuidcation  between  the 
two  points,  and  small  likelihood  of  succour  from  home.    Nothing 
proves  more  signally  the  enervation  of  the  Byzantine  autho- 
rities than  that  these  two  handfuls  of  destitute  men  should 
have  been  able,  during  months,  to  defy  their  well-appinoted 
and  numerically  overwhelming  armaments.    At  last   in  the 
summer  of  830,  reinforcements  in  considerable  numbers  and 
from  two  quarters  did  land  and  relieve  these  forlorn  upholders 
of  Islam.     During  the  gallant  defence  of  Mineo,  Asbagfa,  one 
of  those  countless  rovers  who  from  Spain  and  other  Mahometan 
countries  were  for  ever  scouring  the  Mediterranean,  happened 
to  touch  at  Sicily,  and,  struck  by  its  wealth,  promised  to  bring 
help  to  his  straitened  fellow  believers,  which  he  accordingly 
did.     At  the  same  time  the  Emir  Ziadet  Allah  also  despatched 
to  Sicily  a  force  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thooaand 
men.     His  remissness  in  not  coming  earlier  to  the  assistance  of 
his  countrymen,  was  the  result  of  serious  embarrassment  which 
had  befallen  him  in  Africa.     The  Counts  of  Tuscany,  who  had 
often  had  much  to  sufier  from  African  pirates  —  forerunners 
of  the    celebrated    Barbary  corsairs  —  thought   this  a  good 
moment  for  taking  vengeance  upon  them  at  home,  when  so 
many  of  their  fighting  men  would  be  awav  in  Sicily.     Accord- 
ingly they  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  all  the  Emir's  forces  w^e 
called  for  to  repel,  in  the  first  instance,  the  unexpected  assault 
The  original  disinclination  the  Emir  had  felt  against  invadii^ 
Sicily  had  quite  passed  away,  since  he  had  had  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  benefit  he  derived  from  having  the  more  turbulent 
of  his  subjects  draughted  off.     Besides,  Ziadet  Allah  was  pos- 
sessed of  an  Arab's  instinctive  ambition  for  his  dynasty,  and 
was  fired  with  the  idea  of  making  the  governorship  of  Sicily 
an  hereditary  appanage  of  the  house  of  Aghlab.     The  policy 
thus  inspired  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  condition  of 
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the  Mnssolman  establishment  in  Sicilj^  resulting  in  a  continued 
struggle  between  the  Aghlabite  emirs  of  Africa^  strenuous 
in  imposing  their  supremacy,  and  the  colonists  impatient  of 
an  authority  which  they  put  up  with  only  in  moments  of  dire 
necessity. 

Grown  wiser  by  experience,  the  invaders  avoided  breaking 
their  strength  a  second  time  against  Syracuse  and  the  other 
strong  towns,  which  studded  the  mountainous  tract  of  Eastern 
Sicily ;  but  rather  overran  the  open  plains  in  the  interior,  which 
they  quickly  reduced*  After  a  memorable  defence  of  a  year, 
Palermo  fell  into  their  hands  in  September  831  by  capitulation, 
and  Abu  Fihr,  a  kinsman  of  Ziadet  Allah,  established  there  the 
seat  of  government  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  success 
was  an  alliance  with  the  commonwealth  of  Naples,  then  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  against  a  host  of  enemies,  Byzantine, 
Lombard,  and  Papal,  and  deterred  by  no  scruples  of  conscience 
firom  seeking  help  at  the  hands  of  warlike  unbelievers.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  two  most  interesting  chapters,  abounding 
in  new  and  striking  matter,  for  the  results  of  this  alliance  on 
Southern  Italy  by  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Mussulman 
settlements  at  Bari,  Brindisi,  and  Taranto,  which  remained  for 
a  considerable  time  under  the  rule  of  sultans,  true  types  of 
daring  rovers.  Soon  the  Neapolitans  were  called  on  to  pay 
back  the  service  rendered ;  and  they  did  not  recoil  Ax>m  fighting 
•zealously  against  their  fellow  Chnstians  at  Messina,  with  the 
capture  of  which  city  in  843,  the  progress  of  the  Mussulmans 
in  the  island  came  to  a  stop  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ill- 
regulated  though  fiery  onset  of  the  Arabs,  was  defied  by  the 
stoutness  of  the  towns,  which  along  the  steep  slopes  of 
Etna,  combined  the  elaborate  defences  of  art  with  the  natural 
strength  of  site.  Worn  out  and  decrepid,  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire still  was  resting  upon  the  mighty  piers  of  a  civilisation, 
which  even  at  this  stage  of  decay  wanted  long  and  persistent 
battering,  before  it  could  be  levelled.  Over  and  over  again 
therefore  the  eager  Arabs  were  baffled  by  the  solidity  of 
the  edifice  they  were  bent  on  overthrowing.  Between  the  na- 
tures of  the  assailants  and  the  defenders  there  was  however 
a  capital  distinction.  With  the  vigour  of  youth,  the  Arabs, 
unchecked  in  spirit,  would  leap  from  repulse  to  fresh  onset ; 
while  no  success  could  make  up  for  the  state  of  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mere  exertion  required  for  victory,  left  the  weakened 
frame  of  the  Byzantines.  The  Mussulmans  waged  therefore  a 
perpetual  although  a  desultory  war  against  the  Greeks.  Every 
year,  sometimes  twice  a  year,  expeditions  threaded  with  daring 
boldness  the  wild  glens  of  Etna,  and  swept  down  on  the  plains 
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of  Yal  di  NotOy  rayaging  in  harvest-time  the  fields  up  to  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  mocking  the  faint-heartedness  of  the  Byzan- 
tine captains  under  their  very  bastions,  and  quietly  returning 
home  laden  with  rich  booty.  But  the  walls  and  appliances  of 
military  art  were  not  the  only  obstacles  against  the  spread  of 
Mussulman  conquest — it  was  also  imperilled  by  those  elements 
of  intestine  discord  before  alluded  to.  Mussulman  Sicily  was  a 
prey  to  contests  between  the  colonists  and  the  Aghlabite  emirB 
of  Africa^  to  the  inveterate  jealousy  of  the  rival  branches  of  the 
Arab  race  agidnst  each  other,  and  finally  to  the  hatred  against 
the  latter  which  pervaded  all  the  Berbers.  Upon  the  whole  the 
Aghlabites  contrived  to  assert  their  authority,  although  the 
degree  depended  much  on  the  condition  of  the  Byzantine  forces. 
When  these  were  formidable,  the  colonists  turned  their  eyes  for 
help  towards  Africa;  their  thankfulness  for  what  was  sent  being 
quickly  laid  aside  when  the  danger  went  over.  Often  the  sol- 
diers would  elect  a  governor  of  their  own,  whom  when  too 
powerful  to  slight  the  wily  Aghlabites  would  confinn.  In- 
variably, however,  we  find  him  before  long  removed  by  £Eur  or 
by  foul  means,  and  some  member  of  the  reigning  house  come 
over  from  Africa  in  his  stead. 

While  Mussulman  authority  thus  remained  drcumscribed 
within  the  limits  to  which  it  had  quickly  attained  on  the  first 
burst  of  invasion,  the  Byzantine  throne  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of 
those  men  whom  at  intervals  we  find  starting  up  like  last  strag- 
gling o£&hoots  from  a  rich  though  now  dying  stem,-— men  who  in 
the  midst  of  Byzantine  corruption  still  retained  as  an  heirlooa 
somewhat  of  their  forefathers'  virtue,  although  not  free  fron 
the  flaws  of  their  age's  peculiar  taint.  When  the  vital  energy 
of  society  is  waning,  it  can  yet  often  be  quickened  for  a  season 
by  the  stimulant  of  a  strong  will,  and  the  breath  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian's  impulse  was  felt  as  vividly  in  Sicily  as  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  Instilling  some  of  his  native 
daring  into  the  listless  discipline  of  the  legions,  Basil  strove 
manfully  to  recover  the  olden  supremacy  of  die  empire  in  Italy. 
Thus  Sicily  became  a  chief  object  of  his  attention,  while  he 
was  particularly  encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  its  Mussulman 
invaders  happened  to  be  torn  by  continual  discord.  Indeed 
so  materially  did  they  feel  themselves  to  be  weakened,  that 
on  hearing  of  the  vast  armaments  that  were  beinir  fitted  oat  in 
the  arsenals  of  Byzantium,  they  (moe  seriously  thought  ef 
leaving  Sicily.  But  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed,  the  emir  who  then 
ruled  in  Africa,  was  a  man  yet  more  remarkable  than  Basil 
His  nature  combined  at  once  the  remorseless  craft  of  Louis 
J^,    the    tiger-hearted  ferocity  of    Cadsar  Borgia^  and  the 
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astute  learning'  of  MachiaTelli^  making  him  an  arch-traitor, 
a  champion,  and  a  philosopher.  Conscience  was  in  him  but 
the  keenest  and  clearest  consciousness.  He  entered  on  the 
pursuit  of  wickedness  with  as  thorough  insight  into  its  badness 
as  into  the  reasons  why  he  sought  it;  and  this  purpose  he 
would  follow  out  with  a  nerve  that  never  knew  what  it  meant 
to  quake,  confronted  danger  with  the  self-possession  of  a  stoic, 
and  in  death  won  the  glory  of  a  hero.  Only  recently  raised 
to  the  emirship,  he  alr^y  had  in  his  mind  the  daring  scheme 
he  afterwards  put  into  execution,  for  breaking  the  fetters  set 
upon  absolute  authority  in  Africa  by  the  aristocratic  confede- 
ration of  Arab  chieftains.  For  this  he  found  it  imperative 
to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertain  condition  of  his  Sicilian  depen* 
dency,  which  otherwise  would  leave  him  neither  leisure  nor 
means  for  his  meditated  revolution  at  home.  On  tidings  of 
Basil's  preparations,  Ibrahim's  bold  genius  at  once  resolved  to 
be  beforehand  with  him,  and  despatching  to  Sicily  a  man  of  Lis 
own  choice  to  take  command  of  the  army,  he  girt  up  his  whole 
strength  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  by  the  taking  of  Syracuse. 
Fifty  years  had  just  gone  round  since  Ased  had  pitched  his 
tents  before  that  stately  city,  which  in  that  period  had  shared 
the  progressive  decay  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  While  in  Ased's 
day  Syracuse  had  still  stretched  up  to  the  quarries,  it  now 
was  shrunk  within  the  peninsula  of  Ortygia.  This  time  the 
besiegers  encamped  in  the  deserted  quarter  of  the  town,  the 
Mussulman  general  making  the  fors^n  ciU;hedral  his  head- 
quarters. 

Of  the  siege  M.  Amari  gives  a  very  vivid  account ;  one  of  his 
chief  authorities  being  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness,  the  monk 
Theodosius.  On  this  occasion  the  Mussulman  force  was  well 
^nrovided  with  all  kinds  of  military  engines ;  and  it  is  especially 
mentioned  that  amongst  the  ordnance  there  was  some  of  a  new 
and  powerful  construction,  which  discharged  stones  horizon^ 
tally  i^ainst  the  walls  instead  of  pitching  them  in  curves. 
The  city  nevertheless  persisted  in  a  gallant  defence.  Its  nume- 
rous garrison  was  composed  of  men  from  the  most  warlike 
populations  in  the  empire,  while  the  Patrician,  who  was  a  true 
soldier,  infused  his  brave  spirit  into  those  about  him.  Moreover, 
there  seemed  every  reason  to  reckon  upon  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful attempt  at  relief  before  long.  But  by  some  strange 
spell,  the  often-tried  enei^  of  Basil  sH  at  once  yielded  to  the 
enervating  seductions  of  Byzantine  luxuriousness.  Abandon- 
ing himself^  to  the  voluptuous  joys  of  the  palace,  Basil  was 
content  to  entrust  the  armament  he  had  equipped  with  so  much 
exertion  to  the  care  of  his  admiral,  Adrian,  a  coward  of  such 
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shameless  degree,  that  under  plea  of  contrary  winds  he  kept  the 
fleet  in  the  port  of  Monemvasia  until  tidings  of  the  fall  of 
Syracuse  freed  him  from  the  dread  of  having  to  engage  the 
enemy.  Hunger,  therefore,  before  long  began  to  press  sorely 
on  the  townspeople.  Their  sufferings  are  told  by  Theododus  in 
a  monkish  strain,  which  raises  a  smile  in  spite  of  the  sadness  of 
the  story :  — 

*  All  the  poultry  being  devoured,'  he  writes,  '  we  were  driven  to 
eat  whatever  we  could  get,  without  having  regard  to  fasting 
regulations — for  pease,  herbs,  and  oil  were  exhausted,  while  fishing 
was  put  a  stop  to  the  day  the  enemy  became  masters  of  the  harboor. 
A  small  measure  of  wheat,  if  such  a  thing  could  at  all  be  found,  was 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  golden  byzants  (each  equal  to  about  ten 
shillings  of  our  money);  of  flour,  two  hundred;  two  ounces  of 
bread  were  worth  a  byzant;  a  horse's  or  a  donkey's  head,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty;  while  a  whole  mare  fetched  three  hundred 
byzants.' 

Both  garrison  and  townspeople  bore  up  against  distress  with 
a  spirit  that  smacked  of  olden  virtues.  After  nine  months' 
siege,  a  breach  was  made;  still  for  twenty  days  and  nights 
the  Christians  beat  back  assault  on  assault,  until  the  heap  of 
corpses  crowned  the  crumbling  rampart  with  a  battlement  of 
its  own.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  May,  878,  some  Mos- 
Bulman  stragglers,  however,  contrived  to  steal  unawares  upon 
the  watch,  when  exhausted  with  fatigue  after  a  night  of  hard 
labour.  Vainly  did  the  stout-hearted  Patrician  fly  to  the  spot 
on  the  first  alarm,  and  make  the  most  desperate  exertioi»  to 
drive  the  enemy  firom  those  battlements  he  had  been  unable  to 
scale  in  open  assault.  Quickly  supported  by  comrades,  the 
Mussulmans  held  their  position,  and  after  a  few  hours  were 
masters  of  the  town,  when  there  occurred  a  scene  of  wanton  blood- 
shed and  violence  such  as  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Sicily,  and 
which  constitutes  indeed  a  striking  exception  to  the  moderation 
that  in  general  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Mussulman  con- 
querors. The  Patrician  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  strong  tower, 
to  the  hist  behaving  himself  like  a  true  soldier,  while  the  Arch- 
bishop Soironius,  followed  by  three  priests — amongst  them 
Theodosius — hastily  throwing  aside  their  robes,  hid  themselves 
under  the  altar  in  the  new  cathedral  Here  they  had  not  bun 
long,  when  some  of  the  enemy  burst  into  the  church. 

'  One  of  the  Mussulmans,  flourishing  a  sword  that  dripped  with 
blood,  came  behind  the  altar,  and  drew  forth  those  who  had  hidden 
themselves  there,  without,  however,  doing  them  any  violence,  or 
bearing  a  threatening  look.  Steadfastly  scanning  the  furchbishop's 
venerable  features,  he  asked  him,  in  Greek,  who  he  was;  and  u£K» 
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being  informed,  inquired  where  the  holy  vessels  were.  Having  been 
led  to  the  spot  where  they  were  kept, —  amounting  to  five  thousand 
poirads  of  precious  metals,  of  finest  workmanship, —  he  made  the 
archbishop  and  his  companions  go  into  a  room,  the  door  of  which  he 
locked  on  them.  Then  calling  those  whom  Theodosius  terms  the 
Elders  of  the  Nation,  under  which  name  he  undoubtedly  understands 
the  heads  of  families  in  the  host,  he  moved  them  to  pity,  saving  the 
liTes  of  the  prisoners.  This  instance  of  noblemindedness  in  a  leader, 
and  of  discipline  in  soldiers,  by  the  side  of  deeds  of  execrable  in- 
tolerance, proves  the  medley  of  race,  habits,  barbarism,  and  civilisa- 
tion— knightliness  and  robberdom  —  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Mussulman  forces  that  took  Syracuse.  The  least  bad  in  the  lot  were 
the  Sicilian  colonists;  and,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  spoken 
Greek,  we  must  set  this  soldier  amongst  these.' 

The  fate  of  the  townspeople  and  garrison  was  indeed  terrible : 
all  taken  with  weapons  in  their  hands  were  doomed  to  death 
without  mercy,  while  the  others  were  sold  into  slavery.  A  week 
after  the  capture  all  who  came  within  the  first  category  were  led 
outside  the  city  walls  and  there  remorselessly  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood  with  revolting  barbarity.  The  first  killed  was  the 
stout  old  governor,  who  met  his  death  with  the  same  equani- 
mity with  which  he  often  had  sought  a  soldier's  end,  ^his 
'h^  proudly  erect,  his  eye  unflinching  and  calm.'  The 
savage  thirst  for  blood  thus  slaked,  the  conquerors  turned  their 
fury,  not  without  plausible  excuse  in  motives  of  policy,  against 
those  massive  walls  which  had  so  long  withstood  their  efforts. 
But  such  was  found  to  be  their  solidity  and  extent,  that  only 
after  two  months  of  incessant  demolition,  did  they  feel  them- 
selves able  to  retire  with  the  conviction  of  having  done  the  work 
of  devastation  thoroughly  enough  to  insure  the  ruins  being  never 
more  in  a  condition  to  serve  purposes  of  offence  against  them- 
selves. Nor  could  they  even  then  have  accomplished  their  task 
but  for  th^ir  reckless  application  of  fire,  which  they  laid  at  all 
comers,  until  the  once  magnificent  Syracuse  was  reduced  *  into 
^  a  labyrinth  of  ruins,  without  a  living  souL'  At  last,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  when  unable  to  find  further  objects  of 
plunder  or  vengeance,  and  fearful  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
unwholesome  exhalations  of  the  Anapus,  this  year  doubly  cheadly 
from  the  wholesale  slaughter  on  its  banks,  the  Mussulmans 
began  to  move  away.  Driving  before  them  long  strings  of 
mules,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  all  that  was  costly  and 
gorgeous  in  the  luxury  of  Byzantine  civilisation,  they  wended 
their  way  across  the  mountain  glens  that  lead  in  the  direction 
of  Palermo,  beaming  with  the  flush  of  pride  and  success ;  while 
by  their  side  tramped  wretched  files  of  captured  slaves  —  foot- 
weary  and  droopmg  Christians  of  all  ranksj  who  in  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  their  sufferings  might  hare  sighed  to  ex<^haiige  Ihdr 
lot  with  the  sumpter  mules,  to  whom  the  heavy  burden  of  their 
servitude  at  least  ensured  the  happy  repose  of  an  unbroken 
sleep- 
On  hearing  of  this  great  disaster^  Basil  started  up  wildly  firom 
his  fatal  lethargy  amidst  the  voluptuous  delights  of  ByzanUne 
life ;  and,  calling  back  all  his  native  energy^  resolved  on  yeit 
winning  back  the  pearl  of  price  just  plucked  out  of  his  diadan. 
But  the  wholesale  torpor^  b^otten  by  the  leaden  weight  of 
Byzantine  rule,  had  utt^y  extinguished  all  active  and  en- 
during feeling  for  ireedom.  The  imperial  government  was 
without  a  single  element  that  could  awaken  patriotism  and 
courage.  Basil  therefore,  wisely,  had  recourse  to  the  only 
lever  which  still  had  the  force  to  move  anything  like  a  general 
agitation — the  lever  of  sectarian  animosities.  He  sought  to 
impel  the  Christians  of  Sicilv  to  rise  in  a  fanatical  rebellion 
against  their  unbelieving  lords,  promising  to  help  them  in  sudi 
an  effort  with  a  powerful  armament.  Thus  at  the  very  end  of 
the  contest,  that  principle  wa^  first  appealed  to  and  proclaimed 
which  alone  could  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  made  it 
finish  successfully  for  the  Christians. 

For  the  purposes  he  had  in  view  Basil  found  ready  emisraries 
of  skill  in  a  host  of  friars,  who  could  safely  circulate  amongst  tbe 
population,  under  the  protection  of  the  tolerance  extended  to  their 
body,  by  the  Prophet's  express  injunctions,  and  the  instinctife 
reverence  felt  by  Orientals  for  all  holy  recluses.  Amongst  Aese 
monastic  agents  we  meet  the  figure  of  one  man  particularly,  who, 
embodying  the  full  extent  of  the  religious  element,  and  the  fiill 
range  of  political  and  social  relations  compatible  with  a  monastic 
profession,  stands  out  at  the  very  close  of  the  struggle,  as  the 
memorable  and  exact  counteipart  of  that  other  warrior-priest, 
whose  equally  uncompromising  conviction  in  his  own  faith  had 
been  the  means  of  impelling,  in  the  first  instance,  his  faltering 
countrymen  to  the  invasion.  This  man  is  Giovanni  Racchetta, 
afterwards  canonised  as  St.  Elia,  a  man  of  truly  unflinchii^ 
zeal  and  marvellous  dauntlessness.  Driven  as  an  infant  from 
Castfo  Giovanni  when  in  837  it  was  taken  by  the  Mussulmans, 
his  earliest  impressions  were  of  wandering,  banishment,  priva* 
tions,  and  misfortunes.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  he  lived  with 
his  parents  at  Castel  St.  Maria;  but  then — 

*  He  fancied  that  a  voice  from  heaven  announced  to  him  captiritj 
and  a  mission  to  cheer  his  fellow-believers  in  the  faith.  ...  He 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer,  reproving  the 
inhabitants  for  their  wicked  ways ;  but  he  was  cut  short  by  the  fal- 
filment  of  the  first  part  of  the  vision.    Walking  outside  the  city 
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gate,  he  ftsU  in  wiih  a  troop  of  Mussidman  horsemen,  who  took  and 
sold  him  to  a  Christian  —  probably  some  slavedealer,  by  whom  he 
was  put  on  board  a  vessel,  with  two  hundred  slaves.  A  Greek  ship- 
of-war,  from  Syracuse,  freed  them ;  and  Giovanni,  who  had  also  fore- 
told this  incident,  was  restored  to  his  parents.  .  .  .  Having  again 
become  a  prisoner,  on  the  occasion  of  a  greater  incursion  by  the 
enemy,  he  was  again  bought  by  a  Christian,  and  by  him  sold  to 
another,  who  dealt  in  hides  with  Africa.  Struck  by  his  looks, 
modest  bearing,  and  hcmesty,  this  man  entrusted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  house.'    (YoL  i.  p.  512.) 

Here  his  biography^  written  in  the  tone  of  fulsome  exaltation 
and  legendary  exaggeration  common  to  the  accounts  of  Byzan- 
tine saints,  connects  him  with  divers  adventures  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  It  however  appears  certain  that  he  redeemed 
himself  out  of  bondage  and  went  to  E^ypt,  where  he  again 
played  the  part  of  a  warning  monitor,  with  so  great  a  disregard 
of  persons,  that  the  Jacobite  patriarch  had  him  thrown  into 
prison. 

'The  governor  of  the  province  set  him  free^  and  he  soon  after 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  Patriarch  received  him  with  honour, 
clothed  him  in  monastic  robes,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Elia.  In 
Jerusalem  he  stayed  three  years — visited  the  Jordan,  Mounts  Tabor 
and  Sinai  —  went  then  to  Alexandria,  or  more  probably  to  Alexan- 
dretta,  and  was  about  to  pass  into  Persia,  when  disturbances  in  that 
quarter  obliged  him  to  stop  at  Antioch.  The  divine  voice,  which, 
the  legend  says,  was  wont  to  speak  to  him  In  dreams,  at  Antioch 
addressed  to  him  an  exhortation  to  go  back  to  his  country.  It  was 
the  voice  of  conscience  in  a  noble  soul,  probably  aware  how  fortune 
had  set  in  the  West  against  the  Mussulmans,  or,  p«>haps,  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  Byzantine  agent,  if  not  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
who  sided  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  then  anxious  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Basil.  Burning  with  zeal  for  his  faith,  tenderly 
attached  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  and  why  not,  likewise,  to  that 
of  his  country  ?  Elia,  who  had  spent  half  his  life  in  Sicily  and  half 
in  Mussulman  lands,  was  the  very  man  for  the  political  apostleship 
which  was  to  accompany  Basil's  arms  in  Sicily.'    (P.  615.) 

Accordingly  Elia  hastened  westwards;  and  we  next  meet 
him  stealing  into  the  harbour  of  Palermo  on  board  a  merchant- 
ship,  avowedly  but  for  the  purpose  of  again  seeing  his  mother. 
What  is  certain  is  that  he  stayed  but  a  short  time  there,  and  that 
he  left  in  haste  for  the  Christian  stronghold  of  Taormina,  when 
a  Mussulman  squadron  hove  in  sight  of  the  offing — a  coinci- 
dence somewhat  suspicious.  At  Taormina  he  encouraged  the 
^rrison  by  confident  assurance  of  the  immediate  approach  of 
Byzantine  forces,  and  then  sped  across  to  Beggio;  the  in- 
habitants of  which  wavered  between  kindred  sympathies  and 
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the  dread  at  a  conflict  that  would  probably  be  fought  in  their 
close  neighbourhood.  To  enlist  their  selfish  prudeqce  m  the 
cause  of  Christian  independence,  Elia  set  himself  to  predict,  with 
eager  earnestness,  the  impending  destruction  of  die  unbeliev- 
ing host ;  so  that  when  a  few  weeks  later  events  seemed  to 
confirm  his  assurances,  the  faint-hearted  misgivings  of  the 
townspeople  of  Beggio  changed  into  a  rapturous  belief  in  his 
gift  of  infallible  prophecy.  Basil  had  done  what  he  promised, 
and  sent  forth  under  Nasar,  a  brave  and  skilful  commander,  u 
powerful  an  armament  as  his  arsenals  could  furnish.  In  spite  of 
inferior  numbers,  the  Mussulman  squadron  boldly  sailed  out  to 
meet  it.  Gallantry  was  not  enough  to  secure  victory  against 
overwhelming  odds,  and  the  Byzantine  forces,  landing  triumph- 
antly in  Sicily,  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  seem  on  the 
point  of  winning  back  the  island.  In  all  directions  the  country- 
people,  stimulated  by  Brother  Elia's  fiery  addresses,  rose  in  in- 
surrection, falling  upon  the  retreating  Mussulmans  and  laying 
waste  their  property.  •  But  it  was  above  the  enervation  of  a 
Byzantine  population  to  keep  up  a  continued  exertion.  In  the 
following  spring  a  new  commander  came  across  from  Afiica, 
whose  skill  and  energy  completely  restored  the  fortunes  of  Islam. 
The  Christians  underwent  a  defeat,  which  so  thoroughly  crushed 
the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  forces,  that  all  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  escape  slaughter  at  once  turned  their  backs  on  the 
island,  leaving  the  unhappy  Sicilians  to  their  fate,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors. 

From  this  moment  Byzantine  rule  never  more  succeeded 
in  asserting  its  authority  to  any  extent  in  Sicily;  and  the 
desultory  struggle  against  the  Mussulmans,  which  for  some 
years  was  still  kept  up,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  energy 
of  a  few  unbending  spirits,  and  not  from  any  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Byzantine  Court,  which  no  longer  even 
made  a  show  of  exertion.  Perched  high  on  an  almost  pe^ 
pendicular  diff,  on  one  side  overlooking  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Catania,  on  the  other  bathed  by  the  sea,  Taormina  held  out 
till  the  year  902,  the  place  of  shelter  for  those  stubborn  souls 
who,  buoyed  up  by  undying  conviction  in  the  infallible  triumph 
of  the  Cross,  loved  rather  a  life  of  perpetual  suffering  and 
adventure  than  peace  bought  by  submission  to  unbelievers. 
Of  the  men  who  thus  could  not  bring  themselves  to  acquiese  in 
a  lasting  defeat  of  their  cause,  Elia  was  naturally  one.  His 
indefatigable  spirit  never  could  forego  the  hope  of  being  able  in 
the  end  to  bend  the  iron  rod  of  adversity  by  sheer  strength 
of  will  and  unrelaxing  purpose.  For  some  particular  reason  not 
stated^  Elia  however  went  from  Taormina  to  Greece  for  a  time, 
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where  his  proceedings  proved  of  so  mysterious  a  nature  as  to 
make  the  Byzantine  governor  fall  into  the  strange  mistake^  of 
looking  upon  this  great  apostle  of  Christian  warfare  as  a  Mus- 
sulman spy,  and  of  actually  flinging  him  into  prison.  The 
governor's  timely  death,  however,  soon  set  Elia  at  liberty  again ; 
and  turning  his  steps  westward,  after  some  further  adventures, 
he  now  settled 

'In  a  hermitage  in  the  vale  of  the  Saline,  between  Capes  Dell 
Armi  and  Pentedattolo,  in  Calabria,  right  over  Taormina.  These 
changes  of  dwelling  did  not  coincide  with  a  merely  religious  apostle- 
ship,  and  Elia  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  conducted  schemes 
against  the  Mussulmans  in  Sicily,  and  to  have  acted  with  the  monks 
who  were  opposing  the  elevation  of  Photius  to  the  Patriarchal  See. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Stephen,  Elia  carried  out  his  plan  to  visit 
Rome;  and  after  his  return,  foretold  to  the  people  of  Beggio  the 
sack  of  their  town.  Withdrawing  himself  in  time  to  Patras,  he 
again  appeared,  when  aware  of  the  enemy  having  gone  away,  and 
then  returned  to  his  hermitage.  According  to  his  biographer,  to 
avoid  the  buzz  of  popularity,  but,  as  is  more  likely,  to  withdraw 
from  a  dangerous  residence,  just  overhanging  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
Elia  founded  a  monastery  on  a  new  site,  probably  the  hill  called  Sant 
Elia,  between  Palmi  and  Seminara,  where  there  is  still  a  church. 
Wandering  about  Calabria,  he  kept  exhorting  the  faithful ;  .  .  .  and 
the  examples  of  Epaminondas  and  Scipio,  which  he  was  for  ever 
quoting,  show  that  he  contemplated,  not  merely  a  theological  but 
likewise  a  general  reform  in  habits.' 

That  in  these  continual  flittings,  Elia  may  be  assumed  to 
have  been  impelled  quite  as  much  by  his  old  political  sym- 
pathies, as  by  purely  religious  motives,  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  avowed  intercourse  which  he  kept  up  to  the  end  with  the 
defenders  of  Taormina*  When  that  last  bulwark  of  Christian 
heroism  was  plainly  approaching  its  fall,  Elia,  who  never  nad 
lost  sight  of  it,  suddenly  appeared  within  the  doomed  city. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  come  with  the  anxious  hope^  that  by  his 
presence,  he  might  yet  stave  off  the  blow  impending  upon  the 
dying  fortunes  of  Christian  power.  If  so,  what  he  saw  on  the 
spot  must  have  rudely  dispelled  his  illusions ;  for  we  are  told, 
that  with  the  dread  accent  of  a  seer,  Elia  shrilly  warned  the 
townsmen  of  Taormina  that  tlieir  ruin  was  at  hand ;  and  then, 
turning  his  back  for  ever  upon  the  island  of  his  birth,  he  sped 
across  the  narrow  strait,  taking  up  his  abode  first  at  Amalfi, 
but  afterwards  retiring  into  the  wilds  of  Calabria.  The  rest- 
less nature  of  the  man  could  not  however  remain  quiet,  and 
he  mixed  himself  up  with  a  rebellion  against  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Philosopher,  which  arose  out  of  the  troubles  that  fol- 
lowed on  the  elevation  of  Photius  to  the  Patriarchate.     The 
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inquiring  Emperor's  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  acconnU 
he  heard  of  the  Sicilian  friar,  and  w^th  characteristic  fond- 
ness for  what  was  strange  and  peculiar,  he  promised  to  spare 
the  forfeited  life  of  the  rebel  ringleader,  if  Elia  would  come 
to  him  at  Constantinople.  This  proposal  he  accepted,  although 
declaring  that  he  felt  his  end  to  be  close  upon  him.  He 
set  sail  however,  but  before  he  could  reach  his  destination, 
death  finally  put  a  term  to  his  remarkably  chequered,  and  in 
many  respects  mysterious  career,  on  the  17  th  of  July  or  August, 
904,  in  a  convent  near  Thessalonica.  The  merely  wonde^ 
working  saint  of  Byzantine  legend  is  an  object  that  can  have 
small  interest  for  us;  but  the  Brother  Elia,  who  so  actively 
combines  within  him  elements  of  a  religious  and  political 
nature,  resulting  in  efforts  so  stirring,  so  resolute,  and  so  self- 
possessed,  is  a  type  characteristic  in  die  highest  degree  of  his 
time,  and  well  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Thus  was  the  Mussulman  sovereignty  established  in  Sicilj. 
On  the  whole,  it  proved  a  milder  and  more  generous  govern- 
ment than  any  which  exbted  in  Italy  under  Lombards  or 
Franks.  We  are  too  apt  to  conceive  the  nature  of  Mussdman 
rule  under  the  influence  of  impressions  drawn  from  the  bar- 
barous roughness  of  the  Turks,  and  from  a  traditional  reverence 
for  the  fervour  of  the  crusading  spirit.  The  Mussulman  re- 
tained the  impetuousness  of  an  Arab,  and  contracted  the 
imperious  haughtiness  of  a  privileged  conqueror,  but  except 
when  irritated  he  was  disposed  to  gentleness  and  humanity. 
The  principle  of  political  and  religious  equality,  of  course,  did 
not  enter  his  head  any  more  than  the  duty  of  admitting  liberty 
of  contradiction ;  but  he  never  on  system  resorted  to  the  tyran- 
nical Inquisition  which  the  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy  empbyed, 
dooming  peaceful  families  to  extirpation  merely  with  the  view 
of  establishing  absolute  domination.  Within  such  limitations 
as  are  inseparable  from  the  political  inequality  connected  with 
a  ruling  and  a  ruled  race,  the  Arab  Mussulman  conceded  the 
exercise  of  religions  different  from  his  own.  The  construc- 
tion of  new  churches  and  convents  was  prohibited ;  but  those 
already  in  existence  could  be  kept  in  repair,  and  there  was  no 
bar  to  prevent  pious  bequests.  Indeed  the  religious  disabilities 
seem  to  have  amounted  merely  to  this ;  that  the  cross  could  not 
be  carried  about  abroad,  the  gospels  were  not  to  be  read  so  loud  as 
to  annoy  good  Mussulmans,  and  the  church  bells  were  to  be  rung 
with  moderation.  Slavery  certainly  existed,  but  it  was  of  a  milder 
kind  than  that  of  the  serfs  in  Christian  states,  who  were  bound  to 
the  soil  without  any  prospect  of  the  peculiar  relief  often  extended 
through  the* kindliness  of  Mussulman  masters.      Accustomed 
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himself  to  unconstraint  and  freedom,  the  Arab  freely  indulged 
his  subjects  with  liberty  in  their  private  concerns,  provided 
they  yielded  what  he  considered  to  be  his  due  as  lord,  and 
which  he  inflexibly  exacted.  Fostered  by  such  wise  dispositions, 
Mussulman  authority  in  Sicily  soon  grew  into  an  effective 
power.  Nowhere  indeed  did  it  ever  attain  greater  vigour.  It 
seems  as  if  on  being  transported  to  the  soil  of  Europe,  Arab 
spirit  had  gained  an  infusion  of  that  higher  energy  which  is 
decidedly  peculiar  to  its  races.  The  slight  and  ill-defined  alle- 
giance originally  professed  to  the  emirs  of  Africa  was  soon 
renounced  under  the  impulse  of  that  vehement  ambition  which 
ever  predominated  in  Eastern  society,  and  broke  up  the  extent 
of  Mussulman  dominion  into  an  assemblage  of  principalities. 
The  court  of  the  Sicilian  princes  was  preeminently  brilliant. 
Intellectual  and  political  activity  was  fostered  into  intensity, 
and  Mussulman  Sicily  shone  as  much  for  literary  glory  as  for 
ad?entuT0U8  enterprise,  in  every  comer  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — in  Italy  as  in  Africa — against  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
or  against  the  Emperor  of  the  East;  against  the  Pope  or 
against  the  aspiring  commonwealths  of  Southern  Italy ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  in  continued  conflict  with  rival  Mus- 
sulman states.  Amongst  these,  the  intricate  and  shifting  re- 
lations kept  up  with  Northern  Africa  are  of  primary  interest, 
for  they  exercised  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  condition 
of  Sicily.  We  would  also  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where,  with  great  lucidity,  he 
has  investigated  the  Persian  origin,  and  shown  the  stealthy 
spread  westwards  of  the  secret  societies,  whose  action  resulted 
in  the  political  revolution  that  raised  the  Fatimite  dynasty  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt. 

We  thus  take  leave  of  a  book  of  rare  and  sterling  merit,  the 
completion  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  see.  At  present  M. 
Amari*s  second  volume  comprises  the  History  of  the  Mussulman 
power  in  Sicily  during  its  most  flourishing  epochs,  and  brings  it 
down  to  the  period  when  at  last  undermined  by  a  spirit  of 
reckless  turbulence  that  broke  all  bounds,  it  sank  beneath  the 
action  of  criminal  conspiracies,  that  blindly  brought  into  the 
island  a  new  Christian  element  in  the  shape  of  the  Normans.  It 
is  the  author's  intention,  in  a  third  volume,  to  tell  the  growth  in 
power  and  establishment  of  this  new  force,  and  to  bring  his  work 
down  to  the  moment  of  the  complete  extinction  of  the  Mussul- 
man race  in  Sicily  in  any  distinct  shape  whatever. 
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Art.  IV.  — 1.  VEglise  et  la  Societe  Chritienne  en  1861.  Par 
M.  GuizOT  (Paris,  1861>     Chap.  IV.  Du  SumatureL 

2.  The  Supernatural  in  relation  to  the  Natural  By  the  Rct. 
Ja8.  M'Cosh,  LL.D.     Cambridge:  1861. 

3.  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  as  together  constituting  the  One 
System  of  God.  By  Horace  Bushnell,  D.D.  Edinburgh : 
1860. 

4.  Beginning  Life,  Chapters  for  Young  Men  on  Religion^  Study y 
and  Business.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
St.  Mary's,  St  Andrews.  Chap.  IIL  The  SupernaturaL 
Edinburgh. 

5.  Essay  on  Miracles  as  JEvidences  of  Christianity.  By  H.  L. 
Mansel,  B.D.  Aids  to  Faith.  Edited  by  W.  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  BristoL  London :  1861. 

6.  On  the  Various  Contrivances  by  which  British  and  Foreign 
Orchids  are  Fertilized  by  Insects.  By  Ch.  Darwin,  F.RS. 
London:  1862. 

'T'he  Supernatural  —  what  is  it?  What  do  we  mean 
by  it?  How  do  we  define  it?  M.  Guizot*  tells  us 
that  belief  in  it  is  the  special  difficulty  of  our  time — that  denial 
of  it  is  the  form  taken  by  all  modem  assaults  on  Christian 
faith ;  and  again,  that  acceptance  of  it  lies  at  the  root,  not  only 
of  Christian,  but  of  all  positive  religion  whatever.  The  ques- 
tions then  which  we  have  now  asked  are  of  first  importance. 
Yet  we  find  them  seldom  distinctly  put,  and  still  more  seldom 
distinctly  answered.  This  is  a  capital  error  in  dealing  with  any 
question  of  philosophy.  Half  the  perplexities  of  men  are 
traceable  to  obscurity  of  thought  hiding  and  breeding  under 
obscurity  of  language.  In  the  treatises  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  bead  of  this 'article,  *  the  Supernatural'  is  a  term  em- 
ployed often  in  different,  and  sometimes  in  contradictory, 
senses.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether  M.  Guizot  himself 
means  to  identify  belief  in  the  supernatural  with  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  with  belief  in  a  particular  mode  of 
Divine  action.  But  these  are  ideas  quite  separable  and  dis- 
tinct There  may  be  some  men  who  disbelieve  in  the  super- 
natural only  because  they  are  absolute  atheists;  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  others  who  have  great  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing iu  the  supernatural  who  are  not  atheists.    What  they  doubt 

•  L'Eglise,  &C.,  ch.  iv.  p.  19. 
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or  deny  is,  not  that  God  exists,  but  that  He  ever  acts,  or  per- 
haps can  act,  unless  in  and  through  what  they  call  the  '  Laws 

*  of  Nature.'   M.  Guizot,  indeed,  tells  us  that  *  God  is  the  Super- 

*  natural  in  a  Person.'  But  this  is  a  rhetorical  figure  rather 
than  a  definition.  He  may,  indeed,  contend  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  believe  in  a  God,  and  yet  to  disbelieve  in  the  super- 
natural ;  but  he  must  admit,  and  indeed  does  admit,  that  such 
inconsistency  is  found  in  fact 

As  for  Dr.  M*Cosh,  generally  a  most  clear  and  able  writer, 
we  arrive  at  the  146th  page  of  a  treatise  on  the  *  Supernatural 

*  in  relations  to  the  NatunJ,'  before  we  come  to  the  announce- 
ment  that    ^this  is  the  proper   place   for  a  statement  as  to 

*  the  phrases  employed  in  such  discussions.'  We  must  add,  that 
the  statement  which  follows  is  by  no  means  clear  or  definite. 
Dr.  M'Cosh  frequently  uses  *the  supernatural'  as  synonymous 
with  the  ^  superhuman.'  But  of  course  this  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  anyone  can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  in  it.  The 
powers  and  works  of  nature  are  all  superhuman — more  than 
man  can  account  for  in  their  origin  —  more  than  he  can  re- 
sist in  their  energy  —  more  than  he  can  understand  in  their 
effects.  This,  then,  cannot  be  the  sense  in  which  so  many 
minds  find  it  hard  to  accept  the  supernatural ;  nor  can  it  be 
the  sense  in  which  others  cling  to  it  as  of  the  very  essence 
of  their  religious  faith.  What  then  is  that  other  sense  in  which 
the  difficulty  arises  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  best  find  it  by  seeking 
the  idea  which  is  competing  with  it,  and  by  which  it  has  been 
displaced.  It  is  the  'natural'  which  has  been  casting  out 
the  supernatural — the  idea  of  natural  law,  the  universal  reign 
of  a  fixed  order  of  things.  This  idea  is  a  product  of  that  im- 
mense development  of  tne  physical  sciences  which  is  character- 
istic of  our  time.  We  cannot  read  a  periodical,  or  go  into  a 
lecture-room,  without  hearing  it  expressed.  Sometimes,  though 
perhaps  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  stated  with  accuracy, 
and  with  due  recognition  of  the  limits  within  which  '  law'  can 
be  said  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  More 
often  it  is  expressed  in  language  vague  and  ambitious,  as  if  the 
ticketing  and  orderly  assortment  of  external  facts  were  in  the 
nature  of  explanations,  or  were  the  highest  truths  which  we 
have  power  to  reach.  And  herein  we  see  both  the  result 
for  which  Bacon  laboured,  and  the  danger  against  which 
Bacon  prayed.  It  has  been  a  glorious  result  of  a  right  method 
in  the  study  of  nature,  that  with  the  increase  of  knowledge 
the  *  human  family  has  been  endowed  with  new  mercies.'  But 
every  now  and  then,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  *  the  unlocking 

of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural 
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Mighty  Incredulity  and  intellectual  night  have  arben  in  our 

*  minds.' 

But  let  us  observe  exactly  where  and  how  the  difficulty 
arises.  The  reign  of  law  in  nature  is^  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can 
observe  it,  universal.     But  the  common  idea  of  the  *  super- 

*  natural'  is  that  which  is  at  variance  with  natural  law,  above  it, 
or  in  violation  of  it.  Nothing,  however  wonderful,  which  hap- 
pens according  to  natural  law,  would  be  considered  by  any  one 
as  *  supernatural.'  The  law  in  obedience  to  which  a  wonderful 
thing  happens  may  not  be  known  ;  but  this  would  not  give  it  a 
supernatural  character,  so  long  as  we  assuredly  believe  that  it 
did  happen  according  to  some  law.  Hence  it  would  appear  to 
follow  that  to  a  man  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  idea  of  natural 
law  as  universal,  nothing  ever  could  be  admitted  as  super- 
natural ;  because  on  seeing  any  fact,  however  new,  marvellous, 
or  incomprehensible,  he  might  escape  into  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  result  of  some  natural  law  of  which  he  had  before  been 
ignorant.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  respect  to  the  vast 
majority  of  all  new  and  marvellous  phenomena,  this  would  be 
the  true  and  reasonable  conclusion.  It  is  not  the  conclusion  of 
pride,  but  of  humility  of  mind.  Seeing  the  boundless  extent 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws  which  regulate  so  many  of 
the  phenomena  around  us,  and  still  more  so  many  of  the  pheDO- 
mena  within  us,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  con- 
clude, when  we  see  something  which  is  to  us  a  wonder,  that 
somehow,  if  we  only  knew  how,  it  is  *  all  right ' —  all  according 
to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  But  then,  to  justify 
this  conclusion,  we  must  understand  'nature'  in  the  laigest 
sense^  —  as  including  all  that  is 

*In  the  round  worid,  and  in  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.* 

We  must  understand  it  as  including  every  agency  which  we 
see  entering,  or  can  conceive  from  analogy  as  capable  of 
entering,  into  the  causation  of  the  world.  First  and  foremost 
among  these  is  the  agency  of  our  own  mind  and  ^11. 
Yet  strange  to  say,  all  reference  to  this  agency  is  often  tacitly 
excluded  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  nature.  One  of  our 
most  distinguished  living  teachers  of  physical  science  began,  the 
other  day,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  phenomena  of  Heat  by  t 
rapid  etatennent  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
forces — how  the  one  was  convertible  into  the  other — how  one 
arose  out  of  the  other — how  none  could  be  evolved  except  from 
some  other  as  a  preexisting  source.  *  Thus,'  said  the  lecturer, 
*  we  see  there  i«  ^*^  ««^ch  thing  as  spontaneousness  in  nature.' 
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What ! — not  in  the  lecturer  himself?  Was  there  no  *  spontane- 
'ousnesB*  in  bis  choice  of  words — in  his  selection  of  materials — 
in  his  orderly  arrangement  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  the 
exhibition  of  particular  results  ?  It  was  not,  we  believe,  that 
the  lecturer  was  denying  this,  but  simply  that  he  did  not  think 
of  it  as  within  his  field  of  view,  fiis  own  mind  and  will  dealt 
with  the  ^  laws  of  nature,'  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  as  form- 
ing part  of  those  laws,  or,  in  the  same  sense,  as  subject  to 
theou  Does  man,  then,  not  belong  to  ^  Nature'  ?  Is  he  above 
it  —  or  merely  separate  from  it,  or  a  violation  of  it?  Is  he 
super-natural  ?  If  so,  has  he  any  difficulty  in  believing  in  him- 
self? Of  course  not.  Self-consciousness  is  the  one  truth,  in 
the  light  of  which  all  other  truths  are  known.  *  Cogito,  eigo 
*  sum,'  or  *  volo,  ergo  sum' — this  is  the  one  conclusion  which  we 
cannot  doubt,  unless  reason  disbelieves  herself.  Why,  then, 
18  their  action  not  habitually  included  among  the  ^laws  of 
'nature'?  Because  a  fallacy  is  getting  hold  upon  us  from  a 
want  of  definition  in  the  use  of  terms.  *  Nature'  is  being  used 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  physical  nature ;  and  the  whole  world  in 
which  we  ourselves  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  is  ex- 
cluded from  it.  But  these  selves  of  ours  do  belong  to  *  Nature.' 
If  we  are  ever  to  understand  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
beUeving  in  the  supernatural,  we  must  first  keep  clearly  in  view 
what  we  are  to  understand  as  included  in  the  *  natural'  Let 
U8  never  forget,  then,  that  the  agency  of  man  is  of  all  others 
the  most  natural — the  one  with  which  we  are  most  familiar — 
the  only  one,  in  fact,  which  we  can  be  said,  even  in  any  measure, 
to  understand.  When  any  wonderful  event  can  be  referred  to 
the  contrivance  or  ingenuity  of  man,  it  is  thereby  at  once 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  *  supernatural^'  as  ordinarily 
understood. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  are  now  only 
seeking  a  clear  definition  of  terms ;  and  that  provided  this  other 
meaning  be  clearly  agreed  upon,  the  mind  and  will  of  man  may 
be  considered  as  separate  from  *  nature,'  and  belonging  to  the 
supernatural  We  have  placed  among  the  works  to  be  noticed 
in  this  article  the  treatise  on  *  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,'  by 
Dr.  Bushnell,  an  American  clergyman.  Though  its  effective- 
ness is  impaired,  in  our  opinion,  by  some  speculations  of  a  very 
fanciful  kind,  it  is  a  work  of  great  ability,  full  of  thought  which 
is  at  once  true  and  ingenious.  Dr.  Bushnell  says: —  'That 
*is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  either  not  in  the 
'  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or  which  acts  on  the  chain 
'of  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  fi'om  without  the  chain.' 
Ag^: — «K  the  processes,  combinatbns,  and  results  of  our 
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^system  of  nature  are  interrupted  or  varied  by  the  action, 
^  whether  of  God,  or  angels,  or  men,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  what 
^  would  not  come  to  pass  in  it  by  its  own  internal  action,  under 

*  the  laws  of  mere  cause  and  effect,  such  variations  ajne  in  like 

*  manner  supernatural.'  We  have  no  objection  to  this  definitioo 
of  the  supernatural,  except  that  it  rests  upon  a  limitation  of  tfa* 
terms  ^  nature '  and  '  natural,'  which  is  very  much  at  i^rianoe 
with  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  understood.  There 
is  indeed  a  distinction  which  finds  its  expression  in  common 
language  between  the  works  of  man  and  the  works  of  nature. 
A  honeycomb,  for  example^  would  be  called  a  work  of  nature, 
but  not  a  steam-engine*  This  distinction  is  founded  on  a  true 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  mind  and  will  of  man  belong  to 
an  order  of  existence  very  different  from  physical  laws,  and  very 
different  also  from  the  fixed  and  parrow  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals.  It  is  a  distinction  bearing  witness  to  the  universal 
consciousness  that  the  mind  of  man  has  within  it  something  of 
a  truly  creative  energy  and  force  —that  we  are  *  fellow-workans 

*  with  God,'  and  have  been  in  a  measure  '  made  partakers  oi  the 
^  Divine  nature.'  But  in  that  larger  and  wider  sense  in  which 
we  are  here  speaking  of  the  natural,  it  contains  within  it  the 
whole  phenomena  of  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature,  as 
part,  and  the  most  familiar  of  all  parts,  of  the  visible  system  of 
things.  In  all  ordinary  senses  of  the  term,  man  and  his  doings 
belong  to  the  natural,  as  distinguished  from  the  supernatural 

We  are  thus  coming  nearer  to  some  predse  understanding  <d 
what  the  *  supernatural '  may  be  supposed  to  mean.  But  before 
we  proceed,  there  is  another  question  which  must  be  answered — 
What  is  the  relation  in  which  the  agency  of  man  stands  to  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  ?  The  answer,  in  part  at  least,  is  phun. 
His  power  in  respect  to  those  laws  extends  only  first  to  their 
discovery  and  ascertainment,  and  then  to  their  use.  He  can 
establish  none:  he  can  suspend  none.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
guide,  in  a  limited  degree,  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the 
laws  amongst  each  other.  They  are  the  tools  with  which  he 
works  —  they  are  the  instruments  of  his  wilL  In  all  he  does 
or  can  do  he  must  employ  them.  His  ability  to  use  them  is 
limited  both  by  his  want  of  knowledge  and  by  his  want  of  power. 
The  more  he  knows  of  them,  the  more  largely  he  can  empby 
them,  and  make  them  ministers  of  his  purposes.  This,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  true ;  but  it  is  subject  to  the  second  limitation  we  have 
pointed  out.  Man  already  knows  far  more  than  he  has  power 
to  convert  to  use.  It  is  a  true  observation  of  Sir  George  Lewis 
that  astronomy,  for  example,  in  its  higher  branches,  has  an 
interest  almost  purely  scientific     It  reveab  to  our  knowledge 
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perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  of  the  physical  laws  of 
nature.  But  a  much  smaller  amount  of  knowledge  would  suffice 
for  the  only  practical  applications  which  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  make  of  these  laws  to  our  own  use.  Still,  that  knowledge 
has  a  reflex  influence  on  our  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  our 
powers,  and  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  con- 
stitution of  our  own  minds  and  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  And  in  other  spheres  of  inquiry,  advancing  know- 
ledge of  physical  laws  has  been  constantly  accompanied  with 
advancing  power  over  the  physical  world.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
do  a  thousand  things,  any  one  of  which,  a  few  generations  ago, 
would  have  been  considered  supernatural.  The  same  lecturer 
who  told  his  audience  that  there  was  nothing  spontaneous  ^  in 
'  nature '  proceeded,  by  virtue  of  his  own  knowledge  of  natural 
laws,  and  by  his  selecting  and  combining  power,  to  present  an 
endless  series  of  wonderful  phenomena  —  such  as  ice  frozen  in 
contact  with  red-hot  crucibles  —  not  belonging  to  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  nature,  and  which,  if  exhibited  a  few  centuries  ago, 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  subjected  the  lecturer  on  Heat  to 
psunful  experience  of  that  condition  of  matter.  If  the  progress 
of  discovery  is  as  rapid  during  the  next  400  years  as  it  has 
been  during  the  last  400  years,  men  will  be  able  to  do  many 
things  which,  in  like  manner,  would  now  appear  to  be  ^  super- 
'  naturaL'  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  natural  laws  would  give,  if  not  complete 
power,  at  least  degrees  of  power  immensely  greater  than  those 
which  we  now  possess.  Power  of  this  kind  then,  however 
great  in  degree,  clearly  does  not  answer  that  idea  of  the 
'  supernatural '  which  so  many  reject  as  inconceivable.  What, 
then,  is  that  idea  ?  Have  we  not  traced  it  to  its  den  at  last  ? 
By  '  supernatural '  power,  do  we  not  mean  power  independent 
of  the  use  of  means,  as  distinguished  from  power  depending 
on  knowledge — even  infinite  knowledge — of  the  means  proper 
to  be  employed  ? 

This  is  the  sense  —  probably  the  only  sense  —  in  which  the 
supernatural  is,  to  many  minds,  so  difficult  of  belief.  No  man 
can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  there  are  natural  laws  of 
which  he  is  ignorant;  nor  in  conceiving  that  there  may  be 
Beings  who  do  know  them,  and  can  use  them,  even  as  he 
himself  now  uses  the  few  laws  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  of  will  exercised  without  the 
use  of  means  — not  in  the  exercise  of  will  through  means  which 
are  beyond  our  knowledge. 

But  have  we  any  right  to  say  that  belief  in  this  is  essential 
to  all  religion  ?    If  we  have  not,  then  it  is  only  putting,  as  so 
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many  other  hasty  sayiDgs  do  put,  additional  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  religion.  The  relation  in  which  Grod  stands  to  those 
rules  of  His  government  which  are  called  '  laws,*  is,  of  course, 
an  inscrutable  mystery  to  us.  But  those  who  believe  that  His 
will  does  govern  the  world,  must  believe  that  ordinarily  at  least. 
He  does  govern  it  by  the  choice  and  use  of  means.  Nor  have 
we  any  certain  reason  to  believe  that  He  ever  acts  otherwise. 
Extraordinary  manifestations  of  His  will  —  signs  and  wonders 
—  may  be  wrought,  for  ought  we  know,  by  similar  instru- 
mentality —  only  by  the  selection  and  use  of  laws  of  which 
man  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  and  which,  if  he  did  know, 
he  could  not  employ. 

Here,  then,  we  come  upon  the  question  of  miracles  —  how  we 
understand  them?  what  we  would  define  them  to  be?  The 
common  idea  of  a  miracle  is,  a  suspension  or  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  is  a  definition  which  places  the  essence  of 
a  miracle  in  a  particular  method  of  operation.  Dr.  M'Cosh's 
definition  passes  this  by  altogether,  and  dwells  only  on  the  agency 
by  which,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  a  wonderful  work  is 
wrought.    *  We  would  confine  the  word  miracle,'  he  says,  *  to 

*  those  events  which  were  wrought  in  our  world  as  a  sign  or  proof 

*  of  Grod  making  a  supernatural  interposition,  or  a  revelation  to 

*  man.'     This  definition  is  defective  in  so  far  as  it  uses  the  word 

*  supernatural,'  which,  as  we  have  seen,  itself  requires  definition 
as  much  as  miracle.  But  from  the  general  context  and  many 
individual  passages  in  his  treatise  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  two  conditions  essential  in  Dr.  M'Cosh's  view  of  a  miracle, 
are  that  they  are  wrought  by  a  Divine  power  for  a  Divine 
purpose,  and  are  of  a  nature  such  as  could  not  be  wrought  by 
merely  human  contrivance.  In  this  sense  a  miracle  means  a 
superhuman  work.     But  we  have  already  shown  that  *  super- 

*  human '  must  not  be  confounded  with  *  supernaturaL'  This 
definition  of  a  miracle  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  God  working 
by  the  use  of  means,  provided  they  are  such  means  as  are  out 
of  human  reach.  Indeed  in  an  important  note  (p.  149.),  Dr. 
M^Cosh  seems  to  admit  that  miracles  are  not  to  be  considered 
^  as  against  nature '  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  ^  one 

*  natural  agent  maybe  against  another — as  water  may  counteract 

*  fire.'  Mr.  Mansel,  in  his  able  *  Essay  on  Miracles,'  adopts  the 
word  *  superhuman*  as  the  most  accurate  expression  of  his 
meaning.    He  says,  *  A  superhuman  authority  needs  to  be  sub- 

*  stantiated  by  superhuman  evidence ;  and  what  is  superhuman  « 

*  miraculous.^*    Imperfect  as  we  have  seen  this  definition  tobe^ 

♦  *  Aids  to  Faith,'  p.  35.     In  another  passage  (p.  21.)  Mr.  HLmd 
B&J9  that  in  respect  to  the  great  majority  of  the  miracles  recorded  ia 
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it  is  most  important  to  observe  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
involye  the  idea  of  a  ^  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.'  It 
does  not  involve  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of  will  apart /rom  the 
use  of  means.  It  does  not  involve,  therefore,  that  idea  which 
appears  to  many  so  difficult  of  conception.  It  simply  supposes, 
without  any  attempt  to  fathom  the  relation  in  which  God  stands 
to  His  own  *  laws,'  that  out  of  His  infinite  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  or  of  His  infinite  power  of  making  them  the  instruments 
of  His  will.  He  may  and  He  does  use  them  for  extraordinary 
indications  of  His  presence. 

The  reluctance  to  admit  as  belonging  to  the  domiun  of  nature 
any  special  exertion  of  Divine  power  for  special  purposes,  stands 
really  in  very  close  relationship  to  the  converse  notion,  that 
where  the  operation  of  natural  causes  can  be  clearly  traced, 
there  the  exertion  of  Divine  power  and  will  is  rendered  less 
certain  and  less  convincing.  This  is  the  idea  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  Gibbon's  famous  chapters  on  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
He  labours  to  prove  that  it  was  due  to  natural  causes.  In 
proving  this  he  evidently  thinks  he  is  disposing  of  the  notion 
that  Christianity  spread  by  Divine  power ;  whereas  he  only 
succeeds  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  means  which  were  employed 
to  efiect  a  Divine  purpose.  In  like  manner,  the  preservation  of 
the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people  during  so  many  centuries  of  com- 
plete dispersion,  is  a  fact  standing  absolutely  by  itself  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  at  variance  with  all  other  experience 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  amalgamation  with  each  other  of 
different  families  of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  result,  neverthe- 
less, of  special  laws,  overruling  those  in  ordinary  operation.  It 
has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  means.  Those  means  have  been 
superhuman — they  have  been  beyond  human  contrivance  and 
arrangement.  But  they  belong  to  the  region  of  the  '  natural.' 
They  belong  to  it  not  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  because  in  their 
concatenation  and  arrangement  they  indicate  the  purpose  of  a 
living  Will  seeking  and  effecting  the  fulfilment  of  its  designs. 
This  is  the  manner  after  which  our  own  living  wills  in  their 
little  sphere  effect  their  little  objects.  Is  it  difficult  to  believe 
tfiat  after  the  same  manner  also  the  Divine  Will,  of  which  ours 
is  the  image  only,  works  and  effects  its  purpose  ? 

Our  own  experience  shows  that  the  universal  reign  of  law  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  power  of  making  those  laws  sub- 
servient to  design  —  even  when  the  knowledge  of  them  is  but 

Scripture,  'the  supernatural  element  appears  ...  in  the  exercise  of 
'  a  personal  power  transcending  the  limits  of  man's  will.  They  are 
*  not  so  much  supermaterialy  as  superhuman* 
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elight^  and  the  power  over  tbem  slighter  still.  How  much 
more  easy,  how  much  more  natural,  to  conceive  that  the  same 
universality  is  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  that  Supreme 
Will  before  which  all  are  known,  and  to  which  all  are  servants ! 
What  difficulty  in  this  view  remains  in  the  idea  of  the  super- 
natural ?  Is  it  any  other  than  the  difficulty  in  believing  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Will — in  a  living  God?  If  this  be  the 
belief  of  which  M.  Guizot  speaks  when  he  says  that  it  is  essential 
to  religion,  then  his  proposition  is  true  enough.  In  this  sense 
the  difficulty  of  believing  in  the  ^supernatural,'  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  believing  in  pure  Theism,  is  one  and  the  same.  But 
if  he  means  that  it  is  necessary  to  religion  to  believe  in  even 
the  occasional  ^  violation  of  law,'  — if  he  means  that  without 
such  belief,  signs  and  wonders  cease  to  be  evidences  of  Divine 
power, — then  he  announces  a  proposition  which  we  conceive  to 
be  unsound.  There  is  nothing  in  religion  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  all  exercises  of  God's  power,  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  are  effected  through  die  instrumentality  of  means 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  instrumentality  of  natural  laws  brought 
out,  as  it  were,  and  used  for  a  Divine  purpose.  To  believe  in 
the  existence  of  miracles  we  must  indeed  believe  in  the  *  super- 
^ human'  and  in  the  ^ supermateriaL'  But  both  th^e  afe 
familiar  facts  in  nature.  We  must  believe  also  in  a  Supreoie 
Will  and  a  Supreme  Intelligence ;  but  this  our  own  wills  and  our 
own  intelligence  not  only  enable  us  to  conceive  of,  but  compel 
to  recognise  in  the  whole  laws  and  economy  of  nature.  Her  whole 
aspect,  as  Dr.  TuUoch  says,  ^  answers  intelligently  to  our  iotelU- 
^  gence — mind  responding  to  mind  as  in  a  glass.'*  Once  admit 
that  there  is  a  Being  who  —  irrespective  of  any  theory  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  stand  to  His  own  will — 
has  at  least  an  infinite  knowledge  of  those  laws,  and  an  infinite 
power  of  putting  them  to  use  —  then  miracles  lose  eveiy 
element  of  inconceivability.  In  respect  to  the  greatest  and 
highest  of  all  —  that  restoration  of  the  breath  of  life  which  is 
not  more  mysterious  than  its  original  gift —  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  question  which  Paul  asks,  *  Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
*  thing  incredible  by  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?' 

This  view  of  miracles  is  well  expressed  in  the  excellent  little 
work  of  Principal  TuUoch,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

*  The  stoutest  advocate  of  interference  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  Supreme  Will  has  so  moved  the  hidden  springs  of  nature 
that  a  new  issue  arises  on  given  circumstances.  The  ordinary  issue 
is  supplanted  by  a  higher  issue.     The  essential  facts  before  us  are  a 

•  Tulloch,  '  Beginning  Life,'  p.  29. 
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certain  set  of  phenomena,  and  a  Higher  Will  moving  them.  How 
moving  them  ?  is  a  question  for  human  definition  ;  but  the  answer  to 
which  does  not  and  cannot  affect  the  Divine  meaning  of  the  change. 
Yet  when  we  reflect  that  this  Higher  Will  is  everywhere  reason  and 
wisdom,  it  seems  a  juster  as  well  as  a  more  comprehensive  view 
to  regard  it  as  operating  by  subordination  and  evolution  rather  than 
by  "  interference  "  or  "  violation."  According  to  this  view  the  idea  of 
law  is  80  far  from  being  contravened  by  the  Christian  miracles,  that 
it  is  taken  up  by  them  and  made  their  very  basis.  They  are  the  expres- 
sion of  a  Higher  Law,  working  out  its  wise  ends  among  the  lower  and 
ordinary  sequences  of  life  and  history.  These  ordinary  sequences 
represent  nature — nature,  however,  not  as  an  immutable  fate,  but 
a  plastic  medium  through  which  a  Higher  Voice  and  Will  are  ever 
addressing  us,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  wrought  into  new  issues 
when  the  Voice  has  a  new  message,  and  the  Will  a  special  purpose 
for  us.'  (  Tullochf  Beginning  Life^  p.  85-6.) 

Yet  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  popular  theology  is  the  idea 
that  miracles,  to  be  miracles  at  aU,  must  be  performed  by  some 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  the  opposite  idea  of  miracles 
being  performed  by  the  use  of  means  is  regarded  by  many  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  Strange  that  it  should  be  thought  the 
safest  course  to  separate  as  diarply  and  as  widely  as  we  can 
between  what  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  religion^  and 
what  we  are  able  to  trace  or  understand  in  nature!  With 
what  heart  oan  those  who  cherish  this  frame  of  mind  follow  the 
great  argument  of  Butler?  All  the  steps  of  that  argument  — 
by  far  tihe  greatest  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  philosophy 
—  are  founded  on  the  opposite  belief,  that  all  the  truths,  and 
not  less  all  the  difficulties  of  religion,  have  their  type  and  like- 
ness in  the  *  constitution  and  course  of  nature.'  As  we  follow 
that  reasoning,  so  simple  and  so  profound,  we  find  our  eyes  ever 
opening  to  some  new  interpretation  of  familiar  facts,  and 
recognising  among  the  curious  things  of  earth,  one  after  another 
of  the  laws  which,  when  told  us  of  the  spiritual  world,  seem  so 
perplexing  and  so  hard  to  accept  or  understand.  To  ask  how 
much  farther  this  argument  of  the  Analogy  is  capable  of  illus- 
tration and  development,  is  to  ask  how  much  more  we  shall 
know  of  ^nature.'  Like  all  central  truths* its  ramifications  are 
infinite  —  as  infinite  as  the  appearance  of  variety,  and  as 
pervading  as  the  sense  of  oneness  in  the  universe  of  God. 

But  what  of  Revelation  ?  Are  its  history  and  doctrines 
incompatible  with  the  belief  that  God  imiformly  acts  through 
the  use  of  means  ?  The  narrative  of  creation  is  given  to  us  in 
abstract  only,  and  is  told  in  two  different  forms,  both  having 
for  their  special  object  the  presenting  to  our  conception  the 
personal  agency  of  a  Uving  God.     Yet  this  narrative  indicates. 
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however  slightly,  that  room  is  left  for  the  idea  of  a  materud 
process.  *  Out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground ;'  that  is,  out  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  nature,  was  that  body  formed  which  is 
still  upheld  and  perpetuated  by  organic  forces  acting  under  the 
rules  of  law.  Nothing  which  science  has  discovered,  or  can 
discover,  is  capable  of  traversing  that  simple  narrative.  On  this 
subject  M.  Guizot  lays  great  stress,  as  many  others  do,  on  what 
he  calls  the  *  supernatural '  in  creation,  as  distinguished  from 
the  operalions  now  visible  in  nature.     *  De  quelle  fa90D  et  par 

*  quelle  puissance  le  genre  humain  a-t-il  commence  sur  la  terre  ? ' 
In  reply  to  this  question,  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  man  must  hare 
been  the  result  either  of  mere  material  forces,  or  of  a  supernatural 
power  exterior  to,  and  superior  to  matter.  Spontaneous  gene- 
ration, he  argues,  supposing  it  to  exist  at  all,  can  give  birth  only 
to  infant  beings — to  the  first  hours,  and  feeblest  forms,  of  nascent 
life.  But  man  —  the  human  pair  —  must  evidently  have  been 
complete  from  the  first ;  created  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
powers  and  faculties.  .^  C'est  k  cette  condition  seulement  qu'en 
'  apparaissant  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  la  terre  I'homme  anrait 

*  pu  y  vivre  —  s'y  perp^tuer,  et  y  fonder  le  genre  humain. 

*  Evidemment  Tautre  origine  du  genre  humain  est  seul  admiso 
'  sible,  seul  possible.     Le  fait  surnaturel  de  la  cr^ition  expliqae 
<  seul  la  premiere  apparition  de  I'homme  ici-bas.'     This  is  a 
common,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  a  very  safe  argument.     If 
the  'supernatural' — that  is  to  say,  the  superhuman  and  the 
superphysical  —  cannot  be  found  nearer  to  us  than  this,  we 
fear  it  will  not  be  found  at  all.     It  is  very  difficult  to  free  our- 
selves from  this  notion  that  by  going  far  enough  back,  we  can 
'  find  out  God '  in  some  sense  in  which  we  cannot  find  Him  now. 
To  accept  the  primeval  narrative  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as 
coming  from  authority,  and  as  bringing  before  us  the  personal 
agency  of  the  Creator, —  this  is  one  thing.     To  argue-  that  no 
other  origin  for  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  is  conceiv- 
able than  that  they  were  moulded  perfect,  without  the  instru- 
mentality of  any  means, —  this  is  quite  another  thing.     Hie 
various  hypotheses  of  development,  of  which  Darwin's  theory 
is  only  a  new  and  special  version,   are  at  least  a  method  of 
escape  from  the  logical  puzzle  which  M.  Guizot  puts.     These 
hypotheses  are  indeed  utterly  destitute  of  proof;    and  in  Uie 
form   which  they    have   as    yet    assumed,  it   may  justly  be 
said  that  they  involve  such  violations  of,  or  departures  from, 
all  that  we  know  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  to  de- 
prive  them  absolutely  of  all  scientific  basis.     But  the  dose 
and  mysterious  relations   between   the   mere  animal  frame  of 
man,  and  that  of  the  lower  animals,  doe^  render  the  idea  of  a 
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common  relationship  by  descent  at  least  coneeiyable.  Indeed, 
in  proportion  -as  it  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  processes  of 
which  we  have  some  knowledge,  it  is,  in  a  degree,  more 
conceivable  than  creation  without  any  process, — of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  and  can  have  no  conception. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  method  or  process  of  crea- 
tion, it  is  creation  still.  If  it  were  proved  to-morrow  that  the 
first  man  was  ^  bom '  from  some  preexisting  form  of  life,  it  would 
still  be  true  that  such  a  birth  must  have  been,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  new  creation.  It  would  still  be  as  true  that  God* 
formed  him  ^  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,'  as  it  is  true  that  He 
has  so  formed  every  child  who  is  now  called  to  answer  the  first 
question  of  all  theologies.  And  we  must  remember  that  the 
language  of  Scripture  nowhere  draws,  or  seems  even  conscious 
of,  the  distinction  which  modern  philosophy  draws  so  sharply 
between  the  *  natural '  and  the  *  supernatural.'  All  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  spoken  of  as  operations  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
Creation  is  the  outward  embodiment  of  a  Divine  Idea.  It  is  in 
this  sense,  apparently,  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis  speaks  of 
every  plant  being  formed  *  before  it  grew.'  But  the  same 
^nguage  is  held,  not  less  decidedly,  of  every  ordinary  birth. 
«  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect.     In 

*  Thy  book  all  my  members  were  written  which  in  continuance 

*  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  were  none  of  them.'  And 
these  words,  spoken  of  the  individual  birth,  have  been  applied 
not  less  truly  to  the  modern  idea  of  the  Genesis  of  all  or- 
ganic life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  physical  or  material 
relation  between  its  successive  forms,  the  ideal  relation  has  been 
now  clearly  recognised,  and  reduced  to  scientific  definition. 
All  the  members  of  that  frame  which  has  received  its  highest 
interpretation  in  man,  had  existed,  with  lower  ofiSces  assigned 
to  them,  in  the  animals  which  flourished  before  man  was  bom. 
All  theories  of  development  have  been  simply  attempts  to 
suggest  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  physical  process  by 
means  of  which,  this  ideal  continuity  of  type  and  pattern  has 
been  preserved.  But  whilst  all  these  suggestions  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  uncertain,  some  of  them  violently  absurd, 
the  one  thing  which  is  certain  is  the  fact  for  which  they  endea- 
vour to  account.  But  what  is  that  fact?  It  is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  world  of  mind,  not  to  the  world  of  matter.  When 
Professor  Owen  tells  us,  for  example,  that  certain  jointed  bones 
in  the  whale's  paddle  are  the  same  bones  which  in  the  mole 
enable  it  to  burrow,  which  in  the  bat  enable  it  to  fly,  and  in 
man  constitute  his  hand  with  all  its  wealth  of  functions,  he 
does  not  mean  that  physically  and  actually  they  are  the  same 
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bones,  nor  that  they  have  the  same  uses,  nor  that  they  ever 
have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  transferable  from  one  kind  of  animal 
to  another.  He  means  that  in  a  purely  idtol  or  mental  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  of  all  vertebrate  skeletons,  these  bones  occupy 
the  same  relative  place — relative,  that  is,  not  to  origin  or  use, 
but  to  the  plan  or  conception  of  that  skeleton  as  a  whole. 

Here  the  *  supermaterial,'  and  in  this  sense  the  supernatural, 
element, —  that  is  to  say,  the  ideal  conformity  and  unity  of  con- 
ception, is  the  one  unquestionable  fact,  in  which  we  recognise 
directly  the  working  of  a  mind  with  which  our  own  has  very  near 
relations.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  see  the  natural,  in  the  laigest 
sense,  including  and  embodying  the  supernatural;  the  material, 
including  the  supermaterial.  No  possible  theory,  whether  true 
or  false,  in  respect  to  the  physical  means  employed  to  pre- 
serve the  correspondence  of  parts  which  runs  through  all  creation 
can  affect  the  certainty  of  tbat  mental  plan  and  purpose  which 
alone  makes  such  correspondence  intelligible  to  us,  and  in  which 
alone  it  may  be  said  to  exist.  The  two  ideas, — that  of  a  phy- 
sical cause  and  that  of  a  mental  purpose, — are  not  antagonist ; 
but  the  one  is  larger  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  other. 
Let  us  take  a  case.  In  many  animal  frames  tliere  are  what 
have  been  called  *  silent  members ' —  members  which  have  no 
reference  to  the  life  or  use  of  the  animal,  but  only  to  the  gene- 
ral pattern  on  which  all  vertebrate  skeletons  have  been  formed. 
Mr.  Darwin,  when  he  sees  such  a  member  in  any  animal,  con- 
cludes with  certainty  that  this  animal  is  the  lineal  descendant 
by  ordinary  generation  of  some  other  animal  in  which  that 
member  was  not  silent  but  turned  to  use.  Professor  Owen, 
taking  a  larger  and  wider  view,  would  say,  without  pretending 
to  explain  how  its  presence  is  to  be  accounted  for  physically, 
that  the  silent  member  has  relation  to  a  general  purpose  or 
plan  which  can  be  traced  from  the  dawn  of  life,  but  which 
did  not  receive  its  full  accomplishment  until  man  was  bom. 
This  is  certain:  the  other  vi  a  theory.  The  assumed  physi- 
cal cause  may  be  true  or  false.  It  is  much  more  probably 
false  than  true ;  but  in  any  case  the  mental  purpose  and  de- 
sign —  the  conformity  to  an  abstract  idea  —  this  is  cert^. 
The  relation  in  which  created  forms  stand  to  our  own  mind, 
and  to  our  understanding  of  their  purpose,  is  the  one  thmg 
which  we  can  surely  know,  because  it  belongs  to  our  own  con- 
sciousness. It  IS  entirely  independent  of  any  belief  we  may 
entertain,  or  any  knowledge  we  may  acquire,  of  the  processes 
employed  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose. 

And  yet  wc  are  often  told,  as  if  it  were  a  profound  philosophy, 
that  *  we  must  be  very  cautious  how  we  ascribe  intention  to 
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'  nature.     Things  do  fit  into  each  other,  no  doubt,  as  if  they 
'  were  designed ;  but  all  we  know  about  them  is  that  these  corre- 

*  epondences  exist,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  the  result  of  physical 

*  laws  of  development  and  growth.'  No  matter — we  reply — how 
these  correspondences  have  arisen,  and  are  daily  arising.  The 
perception  of  them  by  our  mind  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  sight 
or  touch  of  the  things  in  which  they  appear.  They  may  have 
been  produced  by  growth  —  they  may  have  been  the  result  of 
a  process  of  development, —  but  it  is  not  the  less  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mental  purpose.  It  is  the  end  subserved  that  we 
absolutely  know.  What  alone  is  doubtful  and  obscure  is 
precisely  that  which  alone  we  are  told  is  the  legitimate  object  of 
our  research,—  viz.  the  means  by  which  that  end  has  been 
attained.  Take  one  instance  out  of  millions.  The  poison  of  a 
deadly  snake  —  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  this  is.  It 
is  a  secretion  of  definite  chemical  properties  which  have  re- 
ference, not  to  the  organism  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is 
developed,  but  to  the  organism  of  another  animal  which  it  is 
intended  to  destroy.  Some  naturalist*  have  a  vague  sort  of 
notion  that,  as  regards  merely  mechanical  weapons,  or  organs  of 
attack,  they  may  be  developed  by  use,  —  that  legs  may  become 
longer  by  fast  running,  teeth  sharper  and  longer  by  biting. 
Be  it  so :  this  law  of  growth,  if  it  exist,  is  but  itself  an  instru- 
ment whereby  purpose  is  fulfilled.  But  how  will  this  law  of 
growth  adjust  a  poison  in  one  animal  with  such  subtle  know- 
ledge of  the  organisation  of  another  that  the  deadly  virus  shall 
in  a  few  minutes  curdle  the  blood,  benumb  the  nerves,  and  rush 
in  upon  the  citadel  of  life  ?  There  is  but  one  explanation  —  a 
Mind,  having  minute  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
both,  has  designed  the  one  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  death  upon 
the  other.  This  mental  purpose  and  resolve  is  the  one  thing 
which  our  intelligence  perceives  with  direct  and  intuitive  re- 
cognition. The  method  of  creation,  by  means  of  which  this 
purpose  has  been  carried  into  effect,  is  utterly  unknown. 

Perhaps  no  illustration  so  striking  of  this  principle  was  ever 
presented  as  in  the  astonishing  volume  just  published  by  Mr. 
Darwin  on  the  *  Fertilisation  of  Orchids.*  It  appears  that  the 
fertilisation  of  almost  all  orchids  is  dependent  on  the  transport 
of  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  by  means  of  insects. 
It  appears,  further,  that  the  structure  of  these  flowers  is  elabo- 
rately contrived,  so  as  to  secure  the  certainty  and  effectiveness 
of  this  operation.  Mr.  Darwin's  work  is  devoted  to  tracing  in 
detail  what  these  contrivances  are.  To  a  large  extent  they  are 
purely  mechanical,  and  can  be  traced  with  as  much  clearness 
and  certainty  as  the  different  parts  of  which  a  steam-engine  is 
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composed.  The  complication  and  ingenuity  of  these  contri- 
yances  almost  exceed  belief.  ^  Moth-traps  and  spring-guns  set 
^  on  these  grounds/  might  be  the  motto  of  the  orchids.  There 
are  baits  to  tempt  the  nectar-loving  lepidoptem^  with  rich  odours 
exhaled  at  night,  and  lustrous  colours  to  shine  by  day ;  there 
are  channels  of  approach  along  which  they  are  surely  guided,  so 
as  to  compel  them  to  pass  by  certain  spots ;  there  are  adhesive 
plasters  nicely  adjusted  to  fit  their  probosces,  or  to  catch  their 
brows ;  there  are  hair-triggers  carefully  set  in  their  necessary 
path,  communicating  with  explosive  shells,  which  project  the 
pollen-stalks  with  unerring  aim  upon  their  bodies.  There  are, 
in  short,  an  infinitude  of  adjustments,  for  an  idea  of  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Darwin's  inimitable  powers  of 
observation  and  description — adjustments  all  contrived  so  as  to 
secure  the  accurate  conveyance  of  the  pollen  of  the  one  flower 
to  its  precise  destination  in  the  structure  of  another. 

Now  there  are  two  questions  which  present  themselves  wb^i 
we  examine  such  a  mechanism  as  this.  The  first  is.  What  is  the 
use  of  the  various  parts,  or  their  relation  to  each  other  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  whole  ?  The  second  question 
is.  How  were  those  parts  made,  and  out  of  what  materials  ?  It 
is  the  first  of  these  questions  —  that  is  to  say,  the  use,  object, 
intention,  or  purpose  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  plant, — which 
Darwin  sets  himself  instinctively  to  answer  first ;  and  it  is  this 
which  he  does  answer  with  precision  and  success.  The  second 
question, — that  is  to  say,  how  those  parts  came  to  be  developed, 
and  out  of  what  ^primordial  elements 'they  have  been  derived  in 
their  present  shapes,  and  converted  to  their  present  uses  ? —  this 
is  a  question  which  Darwin  does  also  attempt  to  solve,  but  the 
solution  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  difiScult  and  uncertain. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  language  which  this  most  advanced 
disciple  of  pure  naturalism  instinctively  uses  when  he  has  to 
describe  the  complicated  structure  of  this  curious  order  of  plants. 
'  Caution  in  ascribing  intentions  to  nature '  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  as  possible.  Intention  is  the  one  thing  which  he 
does  see,  and  which,  when  he  does  not  see,  he  seeks  for  dili- 
gently until  he  finds  it.  He  exhausts  every  form  of  words  and 
of  illustration  by  which  intention  or  mental  purpose  can  be 
described*      *  Contrivance,'  —  *  curious    contrivance '  —  *  beaa- 

*  tiful  contrivance  '-^-othese  are  expressions  which  recur  over  and 
over  again.  We  quote  one  sentence  describing  the  parts  of  a 
particular  species.      ^  The  labellum  is    developed  into  a  long 

*  nectary,  tn  order  to  attract  lepidoptera,  and  we  shall  presently 
'give  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  nectar  is  purposely  so 
^  lodged  that  it  can  be  sucked  only  slowly,  in  order  to  give  time 
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'  for  the  curious  chemical  quality  of  the  viscid  matter  setting 
'  hard  and  dry.'  *  Nor  are  the  words  we  have  here  quoted  used 
in  any  sense  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  applicable  to 
the  works  of  man^s  contrivance  — to  the  instruments  we  use  or 
invent  for  carrying  into  effect  our  own  preconceived  designs. 
On  the  contrary,  human  instruments  are  often  selected  as  the 
aptest  illustrations  both  of  the  object  in  yiew,  and  of  the  means 
taken  to  effect  it  Of  one  particular  structure  Mr^  Darwin 
says : — *  This  contrivance  of  the  guiding  ridges  may  he  compared 
'  to  the  little  instrument  sometimes  used  for  guiding  a  thread 
'  into  the  eye  of  a  needled  Again,  referring  to  the  precautions  . 
taken  to  compel  the  insects  to  come  to  the  proper  spot,  in  order 
to  have  the  ^poUinia*  attached  to  their  bodies,  Mr,  Darwin 
says: — •  Thus  we  have  the  rostellum  partially  closing  the  mouth 
'of  the  nectary,  like  a  trap  placed  iu  a  runforgarrUf — and  the 
'  trap  so  complex  and  perfect ! '  f  ^^^  ^^^^  is  ^^^  ^1*  ^he  idea 
of  special  use,  as  the  final  end  and  controlling  principle  of  con- 
Btraotion,  is  so  impressed  on  Mr.  Darwin's  mind,  that,  in  every 
detail  of  structure,  however  singular  or  obscure,  he  has  absolute 
faith  that  in  this  lies  the  ultimate  explanation.  If  an  organ  is 
largely  developed,  it  is  because  some  special  purpose  is  to  be 
fullUed.  If  it  is  aborted  or  rudimentary,  it  is  beciause  that 
purpose  is  ho  longer  to  be  subserved.  In  the  case  of  another 
species  whose  structure  is  very  singular,  Mr.  Darwin  had  great 
difficulty  in  discavering  how  the  mechanism  was  meant  to  work, 
80  as  to  effect  the  purpose.  At  last  he  made  it  out,  and  of  the 
due  which  led  to  the  discovery  he  says : — *  The  strange  position 
'  of  the  labeilum  perched  on  tiie  summit  of  the  column,  ought  to 
*have  shown  me  that  hero  was  the  place  for  experiment,  I 
'  ought  to  have  scorned  the  notion  that  the  labeilum  was  thus 
^  placed  ybr  na  good  purpose.  I  neglected  this  plain  guide,  and 
*for  a  long  time  completely  failed  to  understand  the  flower.' J 

When  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  Mr,  Darwin's  work, 
viz.  the  Homology  of  the  Orchids,  we  find  that  the  inquiry 
divides  itself  into  two  separate  questions  — first,  the  question 
what  all  these  complicated  or^ns  are  in  their  primitive  relation 
to  each  other ;  and  secondly,  now  these  successive  modifications 
have  arisen,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  new  and  changing  uses.  Now 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  of  these  two  questions,  that  which 
may  be  called  the  most  abstract  and  transcendental  —  the  most 
nearly  related  to  the  supernatural  and  supermaterial  —  is 
<^n  precisely  the  one  which  Darwin  solves  best  and  most 
clearly.     We  have  already  seen  how  well  he  solves  the  first 
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question  —  What  is  the  use  and  intention  of  these  various 
parts?  The  next  question  is,  AVhat  are  these  parts  in  their 
primal  order  and  conception  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  are 
members  of  a  numerical  group,  having  a  definite  and  still  trace- 
able order  of  symmetrical  arrangement.  They  are  expressions 
of  a  numerical  idea,  as  so  many  other  things  —  perhaps  as  all 
things  —  of  beauty  ane.  Mr.  Darwin  gives  a  diagram,  showing 
the  primordial  or  archety|)al  arrangement  of  Threes  within 
Threes,  out  of  which  all  the  strange  and  marvellous  forms  of  the 
orchids  have  been  developed,  and  to  which,  by  careful  countiog 
and  dissection,  they  can  still  be  ideally  reduced.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  last  question  —  By  what  process  of  natural  conse- 
quence have  these  elementary  oi^ns  of  Three  within  Three  been 
developed  into  so  many  various  forms  of  beauty,  and  made  to 
subserve  so  many  curious  and  ingenious  designs? — we  find 
nothing  but  the  vaguest  and  most  unsatisfactory  conjectures. 
We  can  only  give  one  instance,  as  an  example.  There  is  a 
Madagascar  orchis  —  the  '  Angnecum  sesquipedale ' —  with  an 
immensely  long  and  deep  nectary.  How  did  such  an  extra- 
ordinary organ  come  to  be  developed  ?  Mr.  Darwin's  expla- 
nation is  this.  The  pollen  of  this  flower  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  proboscis  of  some  very  large  moths  trying  to  get  at  the 
nectar  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  moths  with  the  longest 
probosees  would  do  this  most  effectually ;  they  would  be  rewarded 
for  their  long  noses  by  getting  the  most  nectar ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  flowers  with  the  deepest  nectaries  would  be  the 
best  fertilised  by  the  largest  moths  preferring  thenu  Concie- 
quently,  the  deepest-nectaryed  orchids,  and  the  longestnaosed 
moths,  would  each  confer  on  the  other  a  great  advantage  in  the 
*  battle  of  life.'  This  would  tend  to  their  respective  perpetu- 
ation, and  to  the  constant  lengthening  of  nectaries  and  of  noses. 
But  the  papsage  is  so  curious  and  characteristic,  that  we  give 
Mr.  Darwin's  own  words :  — 

*  Aft  certain  moths  of  Madagascar  became  larger,  through  natural 
selection  in  relation  to  their  general  conditions  of  life,  either  in  the 
larval  or  mature  state,  or  as  the  proboscis  alone  was  lengthened  to 
obtain  honey  from  the  Angriecum,  those  individual  plants  of  the 
Angrascum  which  had  the  longest  nectaries  (and  the  nectary  varies 
much  in  length  in  some  orchids),  and  which,  consequently,  compelled 
the  moths  to  insert  their  probosees  up  to  the  very  base,  would  be  best 
fertilised.  These  plants  would  yield  most  seed,  and  the  seedlings 
would  generally  inherit  longer  nectaries;  and  so  it  would  be  in  suc- 
cessive generations  of  the  plant  and  moth.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
there  has  been  a  race  in  gaining  length  between  the  nectary  of  the 
Angrsecum  and  the  proboscis  of  certain  moths ;  but  the  Angnecum 
has  triumphed,  for  it  flourishes  and  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Mada- 
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gascar,  and  still  troubles  each  moth  to  insert  its  proboscis  as  far  as 
possible  in  order  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  nectar.  .  .  .  We  can 
thus,'  sajs  Mr.  Darwin,  *partialli/  understand  how  the  astonishing 
length  of  the  nectary  maj  have  been  acquired  bj  successive  modifi* 
cations.' 

It  is  indeed  but  a  ^  partial '  understanding.  How  different 
from  the  clearness  and  the  certainty  with  which  Mr.  Darwin 
is  able  to  explain  to  us  the  use  and  intention  of  the  various 
organs!  or  the  primal  idea  of  numerical  order  and  arrange- 
ment which  governs  the  whole  structure  of  the  flower  I  It 
is  the  same  through  all  nature.  Purpose  and  intention,  or 
ideas  of  order  based  on  numerical  relations,  are  what  meet  us 
at  every  turn,  and  are  more  or  less  readily  recognised  by  our 
own  intelligence  as  corresponding  to  conceptions  familiar  to  our 
own  minds.  We  know,  too,  that  these  purposes  and  ideas  are 
not  our  own,  but  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  Another  —  of  One 
whose  manifestations  are  indeed  superhuman  and  supermaterial, 
but  are  not  ^  supernatural,'  in  the  sense  of  being  strange  to 
nature,  or  in  violation'  of  it* 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  between  what 
we  find  in  nature,  and  what  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in 
religion,  as  that  which  men  pretend  to  draw  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  It  is  a  distinction  purely  artificial,  arbi- 
trary, unreal.  Nature  presents  to  our  intelligence,  the  more 
clearly  the  more  we  search  her,  the  designs,  ideas,  and  inten- 
tions of  some 

*  Living  Will  that  shall  endure, 
When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock.' 

Keligion  presents  to  us  that  same  Will,  not  only  working  equally 
through  the  use  of  means,  but  using  means  which  are  strictly 
analogous — referable  to  the  same  general  principles — and  which 
are  constantly  appealed  to  as  of  a  sort  which  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  appreciate,  because  we  ourselves  are  already  familiar  with  the 
like.  Keligion  makes  no  call  on  us  to  reject  that  idea,  which  is 
the  only  idea  some  men  can  see  in  nature  —  the  idea  of  the 
universal  reign  of  Law  —  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  it  —  the 
limitations  which  in  one  aspect  it  seems  to  place  on  the  exercise 
of  Will, —  the  essential  basis,  in  another  aspect,  which  it  supplies 
for  that  exercise.  On  the  contrary,  the  high  regions  into  which 
this  idea  is  found  extending,  and  the  matters  over  which  it 
is  found  prevailing,  is  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  both  of  re- 
li^on  and  of  nature.  We  feel  sometimes  as  if  we  should 
like  to  get  above  this  rule  —  into  some  secret  Presence  where 
its  bonds  are  broken.     But  no  glimpse  b  ever  given  us  of 
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anything,  but  '  Freedom  within  the  bounds  of  Law.*  The  Will 
revealed  to  us  in  religion  is  not  —  any  more  than  the  Will 
revealed  to  us  in  nature  —  an  arbitrary  Will,  but  one  with 
which,  in  this  respect,  *  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 

*  of  turning.' 

We  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  M. 
Guizot's  affirmation  that  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  essential 
to  all  religion  is  true  only  when  it  is  understood  in  a  special 
sense.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Living  Will  —  of  a  Per- 
sonal God  —  is  indeed  a  requisite  condition.     Conviction  *  that 

*  He  is  *  must  precede  the  conviction  that  *  He  is  the  rewarder 

*  of  those  that  diligently  seek  Him,*  But  the  intellectual  yoke 
involved  in  the  common  idea  of  the  supernatural  is  a  yoke 
which  men  impose  upon  themselves.  Obscure  thought  and 
confused  language  are  the  main  source  of  difficulty. 

Assuredly,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  Christianity, 
this  is  not  one  of  them, —  that  it  calls  on  us  to  believe  in 
any  exception  to  the  universal  prevalence  and  power  of 
Law.  Its  lending  facts  and  doctrines  are  directly  connected 
with  this  belief,  and  directly  suggestive  of  it.  The  Divine 
mission  of  Christ  on  earth  —  does  not  this  imply  not  only  the 
use  of  mreans  to  an  end,  but  some  inscrutable  necessity  that 
certain  means,  and  these  only,  should  be  employed  in  resisting 
and  overcoming  evil?  What  else  is  the  import  of  so  many 
passages  of  Scripture  implying  that  certain  conditions  were 
required  to  bring  the  Saviour  of  Man  into  a  given  relation  with 
the  race  He  was  sent  to  save  ?     *  It  behoved   Him  ...  to 

*  make  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation  perfect  through  suffisring.* 

*  It  behoved    Him   in   all    things   to   be  made  like  unto  His 

*  brethren,  that  He  might  be,"*  &c. —  with  the  reason  added :  *  for 

*  in  that  He  himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  He  is  tMe  to 

*  succour  them  that  are  tempted.'  Whatever  more  there  may 
be  in  such  passages,  they  all  imply  the  universal  reign  of  law  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the  material  world  :  that 
those  laws  had  to  be  —  behoved  to  be  —  obeyed ;  and  that  the 
results  to  be  obtained  are  brought  about  by  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  or,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  natural  consequence 
from  the  instrumentality  employed.  This,  however,  is  an  id«i 
which  systematic  theology  is  very  apt  to  regard  with  intense 
suspicion,  though,  in  fact,  all  theologies  involve  it,  and  buiW 
upon  it.  But  then  they  tire  very  apt  to  give  explanations  of 
that  instrumentality  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  material 
or  in  the  moral  world.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  aay  that 
the  manifest  decay  which  so  many  ereeds  jind  confessions  are  now 
suffering,  arises  mainly  from  the  degree  in  which  at  least  the 
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popular  expositions  of  them  dissociate  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  analogy  and  course  of  nature.  There  is  no 
such  severance  in  Scripture  —  no  shyness  of  illustrating  Divine 
things  by  reference  to  the  *  natural.'  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  perpetually  reminded  that  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world 
are  in  the  highest  sense  laws  of  nature,  whose  obligation,  ope- 
ration, and  effect  are  all  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  things. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  much  was  capable  of  being  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  parable  —  the  common  actions  and  occurrences  of  daily 
life  being  chosen  as  the  best  vehicle  and  illustration  of  the 
highest  spiritual  truths.  It  is  not  merely,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
says,  that  *  all  things  are  full  of  such  resemblances,* —  it  is  more 
than  this  —  more  than  resemblance.  It  is  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence, under  infinite  varieties  of  application,  of  the  same 
rules  and  principles  of  Divine  government,  —  of  the  same 
Divine  thoughts.  Divine  purposes,  Divine  affections.  Hence  it 
is  that  no  verbal  definitions  or  logical  forms  can  convey  religious 
troth  with  the  fullness  or  the  accuracy  which  belong  to  narratives 
taken  from  nature — man's  nature  and  life  being,  of  course, 
included  in  the  term: 

*  And  so,  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  Creed  of  creeds.' 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  passionate  exclamation  of 
£dward  Irving: — *We  must  speak  in  parables,  or  we  must 

*  present    a   wry   and    deceptive   form    of  truth ;    of    which 

*  choice  the  first  is   to  be  preferred,  and  our  Lord    adopted 

*  it.     Because  parable  is  truth  veiled,  not  truth  dismembered ; 

*  and  as  the  eye  of  the  understanding  grows  more  piercing, 

*  the  veil  is  seen  through,  and  the  truth  stands  revealed.* 
Nature  is  the  great  Parable;  and  the  truths  which  she 
holds  within  her  are  veiled,  but  not  dismembered.  The  pre- 
tended separation  between  what  lies  within  nature  and  what 
lies  beyond  her  is  a  dismemberment  of  the  truth.  Let  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  anything  which  is  above 
the  natural,  first  determine  how  much  the  natural  includes. 
When  they  have  finished  this  search,  they  will  find  nothing  in 
the  so-called  *  supernatural '  which  is  hard  of  acceptance  or 
belief — nothing  which  is  not  rather  essential  to  our  under 
standing  of  this  otherwise  ^  unintelligible  world.' 
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Art.  V. —  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East.  By  Spenser 
St.  John,  F.R.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  formerly  H.M.'8  Consul- 
General  in  the  Great  Island  of  Borneo,  &c.     1862. 

T\^HEN  the  subject  of  the  burning  of  ships  at  sea  arises  in 
conversation,  some  sexagenarian  present  is  pretty  sure 
to  speak  of  the  burning  of  Uhe  Fame,'  in  1824,  as  the  most  im- 
pressive case  in  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation.  Tlie 
ship  ^Fame'  was  bringing  home  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
Sir  Stamford  and  Lady  Baffles  and  their  one  remaining  child, 
and  the  treasures  in  natural  history  collected  by  them  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  a  mass  of  papers  by  which  that  bright 
and  rich  part  of  the  world  was  to  be  laid  open  to  us.  On  the 
very  first  night  of  the  voyage,  the  steward  set  fire  to  the  ship 
by  shameful  carelessness :  Lady  Rafi[les  and  her  family  escaped 
with  difiSculty  in  their  night-dresses;  and  everything  they 
had  was  burnt  We  still  remember  vividly  the  sensation  ex- 
cited by  the  news,  and  the  keen  and  universal  sympathy  felt 
by  educated  persons  with  the  indefatigable  Eastern  GoverDor, 
whose  health  had  been  sacrificed  to  toil  and  anxiety,  and  who 
saw  all  the  records  of  that  toil  destroyed  in  one  night,  just  when 
he  was  coming  home.  The  sense  of  public  loss  was  also  very 
strong.  The  curtain  was  rising  upon  a  brilliant  tropical  scene, 
full  of  promise  of  wealth  to  England ;  but  suddenly  it  fell  again, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  travellers  oould 
tell  us  out  of  their  memory  and  judgment  Perhaps  they  pro- 
duced almost  as  strong  an  impression  of  what  they  wished 
to  convey  by  their  testimony  as  they  could  have  done  by  any 
written  evidence :  but  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  shock  of  his  various  bereavements ;  and  if  his  con- 
victions were  successfully  communicated  to  certain  minds,  they 
did  not  influence  society  at  large,  as  they  would  probably  have 
done  if  his  treasures  had  arrived  safely  in  England,  and  his 
journals  and  other  records  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  in- 
telligent curiosity  of  the  nation. 

Sir  Stamford  Baffles  opened  to  us  glimpses  of  an  ancient  civi- 
lisation in  the  Malay  countries  which  was  certainly  that  of  the 
Malay  people ;  and  he  held  that  those  people  could  certainly 
rise  again. to  the  elevation  from  which  they  had  sunk.  He 
showed  us  what  their  actual  depression  was  under  the  malign 
influence  of  the  Dutch,  to  whom  they  have  long  borne  much  the 
same  relation  that  the  African  race  bear  to  their  masters  in 
America.  He  told  us  what  reason  there  was  to  suppose  that 
the  treasure  countries  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  were  as  rich 
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as  those  of  the  Western  continent  which  drew  over  the  Euro- 
peans since  established  there.  He  believed  that  the  most  envi- 
able power  yet  to  be  acquired  in  the  world  was  reserved  for  the 
nation  which  should  act  the  wisest  part  with  regard  to  the 
Eastern  races,  and  especially  the  Malays :  and  he  warned  us, 
the  more  earnestly  as  his  time  grew  visibly  shorter,  that  the  op- 
portunity was  brief,  as  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  were 
doing  mischief  which  could  scarcely  be  repaired.  As  for  what 
the  wise  part  was,  his  explanations  were  very  clear.  Commer- 
cial settlements  would  not  suffice :  missionary  settlements  would 
not  suffice :  much  less  would  the  strong  hand  develope  the  soil 
and  the  people.  There  must  be  territorial  possession,  for  the 
eake  of  creating  and  expanding  common  interests  between  the 
natives  and  the  Europeans :  but  the  social  system  should  be 
that  which  was  found  on  the  spot ;  the  administrators  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natives  themselves ;  and  the  power  of 
the  European  element  should  be  coextensive  with  its  natural 
influence,  through  the  superior  intelligence  and  experience  of 
the  Western  race.  The  nation  which  should  plant  itself  down 
most  naturally  on  any  island  of  that  Archipelago,  should  arrive 
at  the  best  understanding  with  the  peo))le,  and  by  superior 
wisdom  obtain  the  lead  of  society,  would  be  the  supreme  power 
in  the  East,  would  command  its  wealth,  would  guide  and  elevate 
its  people^  and  would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  empire  without 
incurring  the  fearful  risks  and  damning  responsibilities  of  con- 
quest Such  were  the  views  which  have  been  discussed  in  the 
nooks  and  comers  of  English  society,  where  Sir  Stamford 
Baffles  was  remembered  or  simply  appreciated,  for  five  and 
thirty  years  past.  A  new  generation  has  now  before  its  eyes 
illustrations  of  the  opposite  methods  of  rule,  —  the  one  wfcuch 
Sir  Stamford  Eaffles  reprobated  and  the  one  which  he  recom- 
jnended.  At  the  same  time,  our  interests  in  the  Far  East  are 
in  a  state  which  renders  a  just  view  and  a  right  course  more 
important  than  ever  before. 

We  need  not  spend  many  words  on  the  unfavourable  speci- 
ODen.  Mr.  Money's  work  on  Java  caused  such  a  sensation  Inst 
year  that  we  may  assume  our  readers  to  be  in  a  general  way 
aware  of  its  purport.  Appearing  when  we  were  looking  about 
m  all  directions  for  guidance  in  our  task  of  governing  India,  and 
assuming,  as  it  did,  that  our  aims  in  India  were,  or  ought  to  be, 
those  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  the  book  was  not  ouly  eagerly  read, 
and  much  talked  about,  but  adopted  in  its  main  argument  with 
a  docility  which  we  trust  many  of  our  neighbours  are  now 
heartily  ashamed  of.  The  first  question  was  *  Why  cannot  we 
*make  India  pay  as  the  Dutch  make  Java  pay  ?  *    But  this  was 
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soon  succeeded  by  the  other  question,  *  Would  it  be  wise  to  make 
•  India  pay  in  the  same  way  that  the  Dutch  make  Java  pay  ? ' 
"We  now  see  that  a  system  which  is  based  upon  the  virtual  sla- 
very of  the  indigenous  population,  and  the  main  condition  of 
which  is  that  the  people  shall  never  learn  anything  new,  nor 
become  anything  better,  is  no  system  for  us.  Whatever  mis- 
takes we  have  made  about  India,  we  do  sincerely  intend  to 
administer  it  for  the  people  of  India ;  and  we  do  strongly  desire 
that  the  inhabitants  should  grow  wiser  and  better  and  happier 
under  our  rule,  and  through  our  rule.  Mr.  Money's  book 
has  at  least  served  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that 
commercial  settlements,  however  successful,  will  not  fulfil 
the  higher  conditions  of  empire  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  other  illustration  affords  a  pleasanter  topic  The  children 
of  England  have  been  taught,  for  two  or  three  generations,  that 
Borneo  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  Which  of  us 
forgets  saying  that  in  class  ?  and  which  of  us  failed  to  see  in 
Borneo  and  the  neighbouring  islands  the  paradise  of  our  globe  ? 
Does  not  the  shiver  of  delight  come  over  us  again  now  when  we 
call  up  that  early  imagery  ;  —  the  calm,  translucent  seas ;  the 
palmy  islets  studding  die  shining  waters  ;  the  villages  standing 
out  on  piles  above  the  tide ;  the  darting  fish  below,  the  gaudy 
birds  and  flashing  butterflies  and  glittering  reptiles  above  :  the 
amethyst  mountains  rising  from  plains  of  dazzling  green ;  the 
reedy  lakes  with  their  flamingoes ;  the  deep  woods  more  noisy 
than  the  towns  with  the  jabber  of  monkeys,  and  the  cry  of  the 
deer,  and  the  clatter  of  bamboos  and  palms,  and  the  tram- 
pet  of  the  elephant,  and  the  roar  of  the  tiger ;  and  everywhere 
the  dark,  supple  Malay  catching  fish,  or  smoking  bees,  or  snaring 
deer,  or  hunting  buffalo,  or  waylaying  enemies  to  steal  their 
heads  ?  Such  was  the  scenery,  appearing  through  the  morning 
mists,  or  under  the  flood  of  noon  sunshine,  or  the  lustrous  mid- 
night sky,  which  was  called  up,  and  is  still  called  up,  before  the 
mind's  eye  by  the  name  of  Borneo,  the  largest  island  in  the  world. 

It  has  so  happened  that  these  associations  met  in  one  mind,  as 
doubtless  in  many  more,  the  ideas  suggested  by  Sir  Stamford 
Kaflies.  Many,  no  doubt,  contemplated,  as  James  Brooke  did, 
the  actual  scenery  of  those  regions  in  combination  with  the 
moral  scenery  of  the  future  which  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  sketched 
on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  races ;  but  not  one  youth  in  a  million  can 
act  upon  his  early  conceptions  as  James  Brooke  has  done.  The 
idea  having  once  become  clear  in  his  mind  that  the  Malays  were 
a  race  worth  cultivating,  he  was  bent  on  ascertaining  for  himself 
what  they  were  like,  and  on  offering  the  wisdom  of  the  Western 
world  to  them  for  their  guidance,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
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appeal  to  It.  He  went  to  Borneo,  not  to  conquer  tribes  or 
territories,  —  not  to  buy  up  and  sell  again  the  industry  and 
products  of  any  country,  —  not  to  introduce  missionaries,  and 
impose  a  new  faith  on  people  who  did  not  ask  for  it ;  but  to 
live  among  the  inhabitants,  make  their  acquaintance,  —  make 
friends  of  them,  give  them  counsel  when  asked,  and  guidance 
exactly  as  far  as  they  desired  it,  and  no  further.  He  proposed 
to  found  their  new  civilisation  on  an  indigenous  and  not  a 
foreign  basis  —  on  the  great  laws  of  human  nature  as  they  ap- 
peared to  the  native  mind,  and  by  methods  which  the  people 
themselves  should  choose.  To  civilise  and  elevate  some  portion 
of  the  Malay  races  by  a  course  opposite  to  that  which  commer- 
cial, military,  and  missionary  effort  had  hitherto  taken,  was  the 
object  to  which  James  Brooke  devoted  his  life.  He  did  not 
overlook  the  considerations  of  the  importance  to  England  of  a 
firm  footing  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  of  the  benefits  of 
a  thriving  commerce  with  those  rich  regions :  nor  did  he  ever 
deny  his  own  inclination  to  the  exercise  of  power,  any  more 
than  his  love  of  adventure :  but  the  presiding  idea  and  engross- 
ing aim  was  that  of  raising  some  Malay  race  by  means  of  com- 
panionship with  them,  instead  of  command  over  them. 

The  evidence  is  now  before  us  of  what  has  been  done.  Mr. 
St.  John,  whose  work  is  the  fruit  of  many  years*  residence  in 
and  about  Borneo,  says  of  Sir  James  Brooke's  territory :  — 

*  The  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  Sarawak  is  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  aborigines.  From  all  the  accounts  I  could 
gather,  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  much  more  miserable 
condition  than  the  Meeruts  and  Bisayas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  and  Malays 
were  fighting  against  Malays,  and  Dayaks  against  Dayaks.  Even 
before  the  civil  war  broke  out,  the  condition  of  the  latter  was  miser- 
able in  the  extreme :  they  were  exposed  to  every  exaction,  their 
children  were  taken  from  them,  their  villages  attacked,  and  often 
sacked  by  the  Seribas  and  Sakarang;  and  hunger  approaching  to 
famine  added  to  their  troubles.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  292.) 

Such  was  their  state  when  their  English  friend  settled  among 
them,  and  led  them  against  the  pirates  who  rendered  their  indus- 
try fruitless,  and  kept  them  in  perpetual  panic.  He  taught 
them  to  use  their  rich  soil  and  waters,  opened  markets  for  their 
products,  instituted  justice  sure  and  cheap,  led  them  up  to  such 
morals  as  their  religion  and  customs  admitted,  and  made  them 
feel  themselves  a  people.  He  never  interfered  with  their  notions 
or  their  habits,  while  he  was  always  open  to  their  inquiries  about 
his  own.  By  day,  he  worked  in  their  affairs,  and  at  night  he 
walked  with  them  for  hours  by  the  river  bank,  or  sat  with  them 
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under  the  stars,  receiving  their  confidence,  listening  to  their 
family  histories,  discussing  points  of  religion  and  philosophy,  or 
exchanging  stories  of  life  in  the  West  and  the  East,  and  in  the 
wide  realms  of  fiction.  At  night,  the  Malay  opens  his  heart, 
and  gives  voice  to  his  imagination;  and  these  nocturnal  con- 
ferences gave  Brooke  almost  the  influence  of  a  prophet  or  a  god. 
There  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of 
Labuan  which  discloses  to  us  something  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  his  influence:  — 

*  Pa  Jenna  paid  me  a  visit,'  wrote  Mrs.  McDougall  to  her  son,  *at 
Sarawak,  soon  after  this.  The  Rajah  was  in  England;  but  Pa 
Jenna  coming  into  my  sitting-room,  immediately  espied  his  pictore 
hanging  ngainst  the  walL  I  was  much  struck  with  the  expression  of 
involuntary  respect  which  both  the  face  and  attitude  of  this  untutored 
savage  assumed,  as  he  stood  before  the  Rajah's  picture.  He  raised 
the  handkerchief  from  his  head,  and  saluting  the  picture  with  a  bow, 
such  as  a  Roman  Catholic  would  make  to  his  patron  saint's  altar,  he 
whispered  to  himself,  **  Our  great  Rajah ! "  This  is  not  the  only 
time,  Charley,  that  I  have  seen  bow  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives 
lie  love  and  reverence  for  Sir  James  Brooke.  The  least  occasion 
calls  it  out.' 

We  have,  happily.  Sir  James  Brooke's  own  account.  In  a 
family  letter,  of  his  purpose  and  his  mood  in  his  great  enter- 
prise. He  wrote  to  his  mother  as  follows,  three  years  and  a 
half  after  he  first  set  his  foot  on  the  shore  at  Sarawak :  — 

*  You  know  I  am  not  very  boastful,  but  I  will  say  that  I  coooeive 
what  I  have  already  done  with  my  means  is  almost  wonderful ;  the 
people  are  obedient,  and  all  allow  themselves  happy.  The  Dyaks  are 
coming  down  to  the  river,  and  building  residences,  which  for  many 
years  they  have  not  had ;  and  they  show  a  degree  of  confidence  which 
is  surprising,  and  which  is  only  limited  by  the  apprehension  that  my 
abode  here  will  be  temporary.  The  Chinese  are  working,  and  I  hope 
will  succeed  in  making  themselves  comfortable  in  another  year ;  and 
when  once  they  are  established,  the  country  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
prosperous,  for,  with  many  vices,  they  are  an  industrious  and  thrifty 
race.  I  do  not,  however,  look  to  their  success  as  the  best  criterion  of 
mine  ;  for  if  I  sought  only  to  enrich  myself ^  the  reodiest  way  to  do  it 
would  be  by  encouraging  these  Chinese,  and  giving  them  power  over 
the  Malays  and  Djaks ;  and,  by  winking  at  their  oppressioi^,  I  might, 
like  the  Sultan  of  Pambas,  share  largely  in  their  profits.  It  shall 
never  be  said  of  me  that  I  have  entered  on  this  enterprise  for  the 
sake  of  gain  ;  and  whatever  the  pecuniary  temptation  may  hereafter 
be,  and  whatever  the  superior  ease  of  pursuing  a  bad  instead  of  a 
good  cause,  I  believe  I  am  strong  enough  to  hold  the  latter  and  reject 
the  former.  I  am  not  by  nature  greedy  of  money,  my  own  mere 
personal  expenses  have  ever  been  moderate,  and  as  I  grow  older,  I 
am  less  ambitious  than  I  was ;  but  those  far  away,  living  in  ease  and 
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safety,  cannot  imagine  the  ties  which  bind  me  to  these  people.  To 
the  strong  desire  I  have  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  them  bj  the 
introduction  of  some  government  approaching  to  good,  the  deep  feel- 
ing of  commiseration  for  the  virtuoas  and  unhappy  Dyaks,  and  my 
indignation  at  the  atrocities  to  which  their  ruin  and  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  race  towards  extinction,  my  course  may  be  attributed.  At  a 
distance,  you,  my  mother,  cannot  form  a  full  idea  of  these  feelings  — 
of  the  stern  resolution  they  inspire  to  prosecute  my  designs  —  to 
urge  my  relatives  to  appeal  to  every  person  of  humanity  to  aid  the 
cause  —  to  lay  aside  all  selfish  and  mean  considerations  —  to  exhaust 
all  my  means,  and,  if  all  fail,  and  I  receive  no  help  from  without,  to 
fight  out  the  battle  and  to  diey  as  I  have  latterly  lived,  for  the  good  of 
this  people.*    {Private  Letters  of  Sir  Jos.  Brooke^  toL  i.  p.  198.) 

By  Mr.  St.  John's  work  we  learn  what  the  change  was  at 
Sarawak  in  sixteen  years, —  years  during  which  all  Borneans 
living  under  native  rule  and  the  government  of  the  Dutch  had 
been  declining  in  all  ways :  — 

*  When  Sir  James  Brooke  first  reached  the  spot,  there  were  few 
inhabitants  except  the  Malay  rajahs  and  their  followers,  who  subse- 
quently for  the  most  part  removed  to  Brunei,  the  residence  of  the 
sultan.  I  saw  Kuching  in  the  year  1848,  when  it  was  but  a  small 
place,  with  few  Chinese  or  Kling  shops,  and  perhaps  not  over  6,000 
Malay  inhabitants ;  there  was  little  trade,  the  native  prahus  were 
small,  and  I  saw  some  few  of  them.  Tlje  jungle  surrounded  the 
town  and  hemmed  in  the  houses,  and  the  Chinese  gardeners  had 
scarcely  made  an  impression  on  the  place.  As  confidence  was  in- 
spired, so  the  town  increased,  and  now,  including  the  outlying 
parishes,  its  population  numbers  not  less,  than  15,000. 

'  The  commerce  of  the  place  has  kept  pace  with  it,  and  from  a  rare 
schooner  finding  its  way  over  to  return  with  a  paltry  cargo,  the  trade 
Oias  risen  till  an  examination  of  the  books  convinced  me  that  it  was 
in  1860  above  250,000/.  of  exports  and  imports.'    (Vol  ii.  p,  289.) 

After  testifying  to  the  remarkable  commercial  honesty  of  the 
Malays^  Mr.  St  John  explains  how  it  has  been  developed  by 
their  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live.     He  continues :  — 

*  This  confidence,  however,  was  the  growth  of  some  years,  and  the 
result  of  the  system  of  government  which  I  shall  now  describe.  In 
treating  of  the  capital,  I  have  shown  the  practice  established  there. 
In  all  the  former  dependencies  of  Brunei,  there  were  local  chiefs, 
who  administered-  the  internal  afiairs  of  their  own  districts.  In 
Sarawak,  there  were  originally  three,  and  that  number  Sir  James 
Brooke  continued  in  their  employment^  and  permitted  and  encouraged 
them  to  take  part  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
country  ;  obtaining  their  consent  to  the  imposition  of  any  new  tax  or 
change  in  the  system  of  levying  the  old ;  consulting  them  on  all  oc- 
casions^ and  allowing  their  local  knowledge  to  guUe  him  in  those 
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things  with  which  they  were  neoessarilj  better  acqaainted  than  he 
<;ould  possibly  be. 

*  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  teaching  and  influence  shoold 
suddenly  change  these  men,  accustomed  to  almost  uncontrolled,  swaj 
into  just  and  beneficent  rulers,  and  he  failed  in  moulding  the  data 
patinggi,  the  principal  chief.  As  long  as  Sir  James  Brooke  was  him- 
self present  in  Sarawak,  he  could  keep  him  tolerably  straight ;  but  no 
amount  of  liberality  could  prevent  him  oppressing  the  Daya^s  on  every 
possible  occasion.  His  rapacity  increasing,  he  took  bribes  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  it  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  remoTe 
him.  The  third  chief  behaved  much  better,  and  the  second,  pating^ 
Ali,  was  killed  during  one  of  Captain  Keppel's  expeditions. 

'  The  last  named  left  many  sons,  two  of  whom  would  have  adorned 
any  situation  in  life :  the  eldest,  the  late  bandhar  of  Sarawak,  was  a 
kind,  just,  and  good  man,  respected  in  his  public  capacity,  and  beloved 
in  all  social  intercourse  ;  his  only  fault  was  a  certain  want  of 
decision,  partly  caused  by  a  rapid  consumption  that  carried  him  off 
about  two  years  since.  His  next  brother  succeeded  him,  and  appears 
to  have  all  his  brother's  good  qualities,  with  remarkable  firmness  of 
character.  In  fact,  a  generation  is  springing  up,  with  new  ideas  and 
more  enlarged  views,  who  appear  to  appreciate  the  working  of  their 
present  government,  and  have  a  pride  in  being  connected  with  it. 

'By  associating  these  men  in  the  administration,  and  thus  edo- 
eating  them  in  political  life,  and  by  setting  the  example  of  a  great 
equality  in  social  intercourse.  Sir  James  Brooke  laid  the  foundation 
'  of  a  government  which  stood  a  shock  that  many  of  his  best  friends 
expected  would  prove  fatal  —  I  mean  the  Chinese  insurrection. 
None  of  the  predicted  results  have  followed.  Trade  and  revenue 
liave  both  actually  increased,  and  a  much  better  system  of  manage- 
ment has  been  introduced. 

'  The  example  set  in  the  capital  is  followed  in  all  the  dependent 
districts,  and  the  local  rulers  are  always  associated  with  the  Eunh 
pean  in  the  government.  The  eifect  has  been  to  prevent  any  jealousj 
arising  ;  and  the  contempt  of  all  natives,  which  appears  a  part  of  oar 
creed  in  many  portions  of  our  empire,  is  not  felt  in  Sarawak.  Nothing 
appears  more  striking  to  those  who  have  resided  long  in  Sarawak 
than  the  extraordinary  change  which  appears  to  have  been  effected  in 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  also  in  that  of  individuals.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Sir  James  Brooke  was  working  in  soil  naturally  good, 
or  these  results  could  not  have  taken  place ;  but  yet,  when  we  know 
the  previous  history  of  men,  how  lawless  and  savage  they  were,  and 
yet  find  they  have  conducted  themselves  in  an  exemplary  manner  for 
twenty  years,  the  whole  circumstances  appear  surprising. 

.    ■ 

'  I  have  watche  1  the  gradual  development  of  Sarawak  with  the 
greatest  interest.  I  have  seen  districts,  once  devoted  to  anarchy,  re- 
stored to  prosperity  and  peace,  by  the  simple  support  of  the  orderhr 
part  of  the  population  by  a  government  acting  with  justice ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  all  its  neighbours  appeal  to  it,  when  their  own 
countrymen  are  seen  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  in  its  councils.' 
(Vol  il.  pp.  295-9.) 
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Never  was  an  enterprise  of  this  character  less  indebted  to 
external  support  than  Sir  James  Brooke's.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  why  he  has  met  with  such  persistent  discourage- 
ment from  the  British  Government,  when  all  that  he  has  asked 
has  been  the  presence  of  the  British  flag  in  those  seas,  as  a 
terror  to  pirates,  and  a  support  to  peaceful  trade.  The  fact  of 
his  isolation  amidst  this  new  realm  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
that  part  of  the  world  which  believes  that  England  is  rapacious 
in  regard  to  territory,  and  inclined  to  meddle  wherever  inter- 
ference may  lead  to  conquest :  but  this  is  small  comfort  to  the 
people  who  live  in  daily  dread  of  coming  under  the  power  of  the 
Dutch,  and  in  incessant  doubt  which  way  to  turn  for  protection 
from  the  piratical  tribes  which  are  the  scourge  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, Again  and  again  the  time  has  seemed  at  hand  when 
it  would  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  or  the  Americans  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  country, 
that  the  people  might  have  the  protection  of  one  or  the  other 
flag.  And  the  danger  is  not  at  an  end,  nor  will  be  till  the  small 
boon  of  a  single  steamer  in  those  seas  is  at  length  granted.  We 
have  made  a  settlement  in  Labuan ;  but  it  has  not  succeeded 
like  Sir  J.  Brooke's  enterprises.  There  has  been  a  Christian 
Mission  established  at  Sarawak ;  but  it  has  failed,  nearly  as 
completely  as  the  Catholic  Mission  attempted  by  Spain.  The 
causes  of  these  failures  are  plain ;  and  the  counsel  of  the  man 
best  qualified  to  advise  would  have  precluded  the  mischief, 
and  secured  a  much  greater  good. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  persistent  efibrt  made,  by  the 
self-interest  of  one  party  and  the  prejudices  of  another,  to  dis- 
credit Brooke's  enterprise  altogether.  Because  adventurers 
among  the  heathen  and  the  savage  have  often  been  unworthy  of 
the  professions  they  put  forward,  it  was  assumed  that  Brooke 
must  be  seeking  wealth  under  philanthropic  pretences.  He  was 
a  hypocrite:  he  was  a  tyrant:  he  was  a  buccaneer:  he  was 
everything  bad  that  adventurers  had  ever  been.  We  heard 
much  of  this  for  many  years ;  but  it  is  all  over  now.  Such 
speculations  were  extinguished  by  the  Chinese  rising  in  IS57, 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  and 
the  independence  of  the  native  community  at  Sarawak.  That 
peril  brought  out  as  nothing  else  could  have  done  the  real  feel- 
ings of  the  people  towards  their  Bajah ;  and  the  manifestation 
was  such  as  to  silence  all  enemies  and  cavillers,  and  to  cause  all 
generous  men,  who  before  held  their  judgment  in  suspense,  to 
avow  themselves  satisfied  that  the  relation  between  the  ruler 
and  the  people  of  Sarawak  was,  in  fact,  what  it  professed  to  be. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  considered  a  settled  matter  that 
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a  certain  proportion  of  Chinese  were  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country.   '  My  Dayaks  are  gent^ 

*  men/  Sir  J.  Brooke  delights  to  say.  Without  being  idle  they 
take  things  easily,  prefer  the  lightest  occupations,  and  will  not 
surrender  their  evening  leisure  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their 
gains.  To  make  production  and  commerce  what  they  may  be, 
a  plodding  and  money-getting  race  like  the  Chinese  moat  have 
a  place  in  the  community ;  and  wherever  they  can  find  tolen- 
tion,  there  are  accordingly  Chinese  to  be  found.  It  is  observ- 
able that  they  are  not,  in  Borneo  and  the  neighbourhood,  pure 
Chinese  who  have  arrived  direct  from  their  own  country,  but  a 
mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  former  immigrations.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  those  who  are 
loosely  called  Bomeans  and  Chinese ;  for  it  is  contended  that 
the  people  of  Borneo  are  themselves  descended  from  aneieot 
Chinese  cultivators  of  the  pepper  and  rice  grounds,  the  tmoes  of 
which  are  very  common.  However  this  may  be,  there  are 
people  called  Chinese,  prone  to  industry  and  money -getting  by 
the  celestial  side  of  their  constitution,  and  to  raids  and  re- 
bellion by  the  Malay  element  now  intermixed  with  it.  The 
Dutch  are  oppressive  rulers  and  hard  taskmasters  of  these 
people ;  and  they  have  naturally  flocked  to  the  Sarawak  t^ri- 
tory,  where  they  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  welcome,  and 
would  have  been  entirely  so  if  the  rural  labourers  among  tbem 
had  stuck  to  their  proper  business.  Every  encouragenaent  was 
given  to  their  agricultural  efforts ;  but  the  gold-seekers  over- 
whelmed the  rice-growers,  and  carried  them  off  to  the  mioe& 
As  their  force  increased,  they  made  difficulties  by  encroaching 
on  the  lands  of  the  Dayaks  in  search  of  gold ;  and  in  1853  it 
was  necessary  to  control  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  cul- 
tivators used  their  opportunity  to  get  back  to  their  rice-gromids 
and  gardens,  and  Mr.  St.  John  saw,  in  1856,  about  500  of  them 

*  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  jungle.'  About  800  were  living 
in  the  capital  and  its  environs ;  and  up  the  country,  in  the 
mineral  district,  there  had  been  a  clandestine  immigration,  fet- 
sistently  denied  on  the  spot,  which  brought  the  number  of 
gold-seekers  and  their  dependents  up  to  3,01)0. 

The  immigration  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  the 
secrecy :  for  the  Dutch  authorities  over  the  frontier  exact  a 
payment  of  6Z.  from 'every  Chinese  who  leaves  their  territory; 
and  the  punishment  for  leaving  without  paying  is  very  severe. 
To  get  into  Bajah  Brooke  s  territory,  and  to  get  there  unnoticed, 
was  therefore  the  Chinaman's  natural  ambition.  Yet  Sir  J. 
Brooke  was  vigilant,  and  suspicious  of  some  design  against  his 
proper  subjects.     The  perpetual  ground  of  suspioion  of  the 
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Chinese,  asserted  by  all  who  have  made  acquaintance  with  thera 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  their  fondness  for  secret  societies. 
By  such  oivanisations  they  carry  on  smuggling,  communicate 
with  such  centres  of  power  as  Singapore,  learn  what  is  going 
on  abroad,  and  overawe  their  own  wea,ker  members  at  home. 
Mr.  St.  John  was  dosed  with  opium  by  his  own  servant,  a 
Chinese  boy,  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  a  secret 
society,  who  stole  the  consul's  property  while  he  was  sunk  in 
his  thirteen  hours'  sleep.  The  Sarawak  revenue  was  cheated, 
through  the  same  instrumentality,  by  the  smuggling  of  opium 
from  Singapore.  The  society  was  fined  150/.,  after  having 
made  many  thousands ;  and  the  illicit  trade  was  stopped. 

This  happened  just  after  the  Chinese  had  heard  that  the 
English  had  retired  from  Canton.     Their  information  was  that 
tli^  English  had  been  beaten  back ;  and  the  British  power  was 
supposed  to  be  humbled.     Humble  as  it  was,  Brooke  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  government  were  supposed  to  have  no  benefit  of  it. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  the  English  Government  feeling  any 
eoncem  about  Sarawak ;  and  the  persuasion  among  the  Chinese 
was  that  if  Brooke  and  his  aids  could  be  got  rid  of,  no  inquiry 
would  ever  be  made,  so  lon^  as  the  other  European  residents 
were  not  meddled  with.     Such   were  the  suggestions  of  an 
emissary  sent  from  Singapore  and    Malacca,  encouraged   by 
certain  native  parties  in  the  Dutch  territory  adjoining.     Mr.  St. 
John's  Chinese  servants  were  told,  in  the  Consulate  at  Brunei, 
four  days  before  the  rising,  that  all  the  white  men  at  Sarawak 
were  going  to  be  killed  immediately,  and  Mr.  St  John  soon 
after,  so  that  his  servants  had  better  jinn  the  society  which  was 
thus  about  to  come  into  power.     There  was  no  time  to  send 
warning  to  8ara\rak,  even  if  Mr.  St.  John  had  believed  the 
tidings  which  his  butler  revealed  to  him  in  great  trouble  of 
mind.     He  put  the  government  at  Brunei  on  its  guard ;  and 
that  government  made  it  clearly  understood  that  every  Chinese 
should  be  destroyed  if  any  outrage  were  offered  to  its  European 
ally.     In  Sarawak,  however,  the  only  warning  given  was  by  a 
swift  Malay  rower,  who  pulled  down  to  Kuching,  the  capital, 
and  told  that  a  Chinese  expedition  was  just  behind  him.      As 
the  Rnjah  was  ill,  it  was  resolved  to  wait  till  morning  before 
troubling  him  with  the  news.     What  happened  in  the  night  of 
that  Feb.  18.  1857,  we  all  remember  —  how  the  Rajah  escaped 
through  his  bath-house,  and  by  swimming  the  river ;  how  his 
guest,  Mr.  Nicholets,  was  slain  in  one  of  the  garden-houses;  how 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crookshanks  were  wounded,  and  how  the  oon- 
fltable's  two  children  and  lodger  were  killed.     As  long  as  the 
belief  prevailed  that  Brooke  was  dead,  all  was  forlorn  and 
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hopeless.  The  Chmese  sat  in  the  Rajah's  seat  in  the  court- 
house^ and  aped  his  authority.  This  was  the  drop  too  much. 
One  of  the  native  citizens  protested  —  somewhat  prematurely. 

'  He  was  a  sturdy  man/  Mr.  St  John  tells  us,  ^  with  a  pleasant 
cheerful  countenance,  and  a  warm  friend  to  English  rule ;  and  his 
first  words  were,  "  Are  we  going  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  Chi- 
**  nese  chiefs,  or  are  we  to  remain  faithful  to  our  Rajah  ?  I  am  a 
"man  of  few  words,  and  I  say  I  will  never  be  governed  by  any 
'<but  him  ;  and  to-night  I  commence  war  to  the  knife  against  his 
"  enemies.*'  This  was  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  assembly ; 
but  they  were  divided  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.'  (YoL  IL  p.  360.) 

The  Chinese  had  all  the  arms  from  the  arsenal;  the  Malays 
were  burnt  out  of  their  homes^  scattered  and  pillaged :  but 
they  attacked  the  Chinese  boats^  and  fought  when^  where,  and 
as  they  could.  They  were  apparently  of  the  same  mind  with 
their  fellow-citizen,  who,  dying  in  the  struggle,  siud  that  he 
would  rather  be  in  hell  with  the  English,  than  in  heaven  with 
his  Mohammedan  countrymen.  When  Brooke  was  known  to 
be  alive,  and  yet  more  when  he  appeared,  they  did  wonders  in 
defence  of  their  persons  and  property.  Yet  all  seemed  to  be 
over,  as  the  town  was  burning,  when  the  Borneo  Company's 
steamer  arrived  to  furnish  a  base  of  operations  for  the  defence 
of  the  settlement.  The  details  may  be  read  in  Mr.  St.  John's 
book  :  the  point  that  concerns  us  now  is  the  proof  afforded  by 
this  insurrection,  of  the  nature  and  temper  of  the  connexion 
between^Bajah  Brooke  and  his  Dayak  subjects.  From  hour 
to  hour  it  became  clearer  that  the  Chinese  could  never  have 
had  a  chance  of  success  in  their  attempt  to  usurp  the  govern- 
ment. Dayaks  were  thronging  from  all  parts  to  avenge  their 
ruler,  when  he  led  his  people  to  victory  over  the  aggressors; 
and  the  whole  country  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything, 
rather  than  the  beneficent  rule  which  they  need  never  have 
submitted  to  again  but  by  their  own  choice.  Since  that  date 
we  have  heard  no  more  charges  or  insinuations  against  Sir 
James  Brooke  as  Bajah  of  Sarawak. 

Mr.  St  John's  sketch  of  the  aspect  of  the  seat  of  goven- 
ment  after  the  disturbance  was  over,  will  interest  our  readers. 
The  wretched  insurgents  had  for  the  most  part  perished,  and 
the  survivors  were  dispersed.  Many  were  found  hanging  in  the 
woods,  or  dead  by  other  methods  of  suicide  ;  and  most  of  them 
with  their  booty  on  their  persons — money  from  6L  to  20i, 
silver  spoons,  forks,  and  other  portable  treasure.  Meantime, 
while  these  victims  of  their  secret  society  authorities  were 
proving  their  essential  hamxlessness  as  rebels,  the  capital  was 
rising  from  its  ashes. 
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*  The  news  of  the  insurrection  reached  me/  says  Mr.  St.  John, 
*  after  a  yery  long  delaj,  as  the  first  intimation  I  had  of  it  was 
through  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruppell,  dated  Singapore,  as  he  had 
left  Sarawak  after  the  failure  of  the  Sunday  attack  :  and  I  was  kept 
in  suspense  for  above  a  week,  when  a  more  rapid  sailing-vessel 
brought  me  the  news  that  Sir  James  Brooke  had  triumphed. 

'  I  went  down  to  Sarawak  by  the  first  opportunity,  and  reached  it 
in  July,  to  find  everything  proceeding  apparently  as  if  no  insurrec- 
tion had  occurred.  Though  the  Malay  town  had  been  burnt  down, 
yet  the  inhabitants  had  soon  recovered  their  energy,  and  had  built 
their  houses  again,  which,  though  not  so  substantial  as  the  former 
ones,  still  looked  very  neat  Some  things  were  missed  in  the  land- 
scape, and  the  handsome  government-house,  with  its  magnificent 
library,  had  disappeared  ;  Mr.  Crookshank's  and  Mr,  Middleton's 
houses  were  also  gone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rajah,  they 
were  the  principal  sufferers,  as  the  Chinese  had  had  no  time  to 
destroy  either  the  church  or  the  mission-house,  or  the  Borneo  Com- 
pany's premises ;  and,  although  they  all  suffered  losses  from  pilferers, 
yet  they  were  comparatively  trivial,  when  placed  in  comparison  to 
that  noble  library,  which  was  once  the  pride  of  Sarawak. 

« I  found,  as  I  had  expected,  that  the  loss  of  worldly  goods  had 
had  little  effect  on  the  ruler  of  the  country,  who  was  as  cheerful  and 
contented  in  his  little  comfortless  cottage,  as  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
government  house.  His  health,  which»  before  was  not  strong,  had 
been  wonderfully  improved  by  his  great  exertions  to  endeavour  to 
restore  the  country  to  its  former  state ;  and  I  never  saw  him  more 
full  of  bodily  energy  and  mental  vigour  than  during  the  two  months 
I  spent  at  Sarawak  in  1857.  Everybody  took  their  tone  from  their 
leader,  and  there  were  no  useless  regrets  over  losses ;  and  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  the  congratulations  of  the  Malay  chiefs :  "Ah,  Mr. 
**  St.  John,  you  were  born  under  a  fortunate  star  to  leave  Sarawak 
"just  before  the  evil  days  came  upon  us."  Then  they  would  laugh- 
ingly recount  the  personal  incidents  which  had  occurred  to  them- 
selves ;  and  tell  with  great  amusement  the  shifts  thejr  were  put  to 
for  want  of  every  household  necessary.  There  was  a  cheerfulness 
and  a  hope  in  the  future,  which  promised  well  for  the  country.' 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 

It  would  seem  that  Kajah  Brooke  has  solved  the  problem 
-which  Sir  Stamford  KaflBea  and  many  other  good  men  have 
taken  to  heart — that  of  winning  the  mind  and  heart  of  races 
-with  which  measures  of  conquest,  of  commerce,  and  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  have  always  failed.  The  evidence  seems  to 
have  turned  up  everywhere,  as  well  as  within  sight  of  the 
Hajah's  dwelling,  and  the  influence  of  his  personal  conduct. 
Mr.  St  John  tells  us  how  his  ear  was  caught  by  the  name  of 
Brooke  when  he  was  in  the  wilds,  attempting  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  mountiuns.  There,  among  his  hungry  followers, 
and  suspicious  strangers,  beyond  the  Limbang  Kiver,  exhausted 
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by  bleeding  from  the  leeches  which  fastened  upon  him  in  his 
daily  walk,  encompassed  with  perils,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the 
furthest  wilderness  of  the  world,  he  heard,  as  he  sat  by  the 
night-fire,  the  sound  of  *  Tuan  Brooke '  often  repeated.  On 
inquiry,  he  learned  that  the  natives  were  proud  and  delighted 
to  see  in  him,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  adopted  son  (as  they  had 
been  told)  of  the  great  Eajah,  the  friend  of  the  aborigines. 
^  Their  only  surprit^e  was,  that  he  who  had  given  pence  and 

*  happiness  to  the  Southern  Dayaks  should  neglect  to  extend 

*  his  benefits  to  the  Northern.'  On  investigating  the  origin  rf 
their  notions  of  the  great  Rajah,  Mr.  St.  John  found  that, 
among  the  natives,  the  mightiest  event  in  human  history  was 
the  humiliation  of  the  Bomean  Sultan,  when  his  government 
was  driven  to  hide  in  the  jungle,  and  to  apologise  for  its  oppres- 
sions at  the  bidding  of  the  British.  "With  this  piece  of  history 
was  linked  the  story  of  the  justice  with  which  Britons  rule;  and 
especially  of  the  blessings  which  one  Briton  had  brought  to 
that  part  of  the  country  which  he  was  pleased  to  inhabit 
^  What  dwelt  in  their  minds  was,  that  there  were  some  of 
^  their  countrvmen  who  were  happy  under  the  rule  of  Tnan 
'Brooke.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 

The  question  arises  wliether  this  influence  is  to  expire  with 
the  life   of  a   peculiarly-gifted  man.     It  is  a  question  of  the 
highest  importance.     By  the   delays  and  impediments  which 
have  been  interposed  for  twenty  years,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  difhculties  are  also  great ;  but  we  never  have  been  able  to 
see,  and   we  do  not  now  see,  how  they  can  be  conceived  to 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  everybody  concerned  of 
confirming  and  perpetuating  the  work  prescribed  by  Kaffles,  and 
begun  with  singular  success  by  Brooke.    Nobody  wants  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  enterprise  which  can  lead  us  into  a  policy  of  an- 
nexation like   that   which   has  made   us  the   conquerors  and 
owners  of  India.     Nobody  wants  that  we  should  involve  our- 
selves in  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  the  French  in  Cochin  China, 
nor  in  responsibilities  at  all  resembling  those  which  we  are  be- 
ginning to  find  embarrassing  at  Shanghae.   "What  we  have  done 
thus  far  has  not  been  what  was  asked,  nor  what  was  desirable. 
We  have  mismanaged  the  Labuan  settlement  and  the  Sarawak 
Mission ;  and  we  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  apprehend  the 
principle  and  aim  proposed  by  the  one  great  English  friend  of 
the  Malay  races,  and  carried  out  by  the  other.     "We  seem  to 
have  been  thus  far  unable  to  perceive  that  our  call  is  to  be  the 
guardian  and  friend  of  the^e  Eastern  people,  exactly  as  far  as 
they  desire  us  to  be  so ;  and  by  no  means  their  masters  by  the 
strong  hand^  nor  their  priests  by  self-appointment     Speaking 
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practically^  the  thing  needed  is  the  presence  of  our  fing  in  their 
seas,  as  a  terror  to  pirates^  and  a  tranquillising  assurance  to  the 
orderly  and  industrious.  Wherever  there  is  a  social  system 
presided  over  by  rulers  of  English  birth,  or  of  English  training ; 
wherever  there  is  a  fair  institution  of  an  English  habit  of  mind 
and  manners,  there  should  be  means  of  appeal  to  English 
protection  or  countenance.  If  there  is  always  such  a  resource 
plentifully  provided  where  we  have  established  ourselves  at  our 
own  pleasure  and  by  our  own  power,  why  not  when  we  are 

nnt  by  invitation,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  inhabitants  ? 
ere  is  protection  for  us  by  sea  and  land  when  we  impose 
the  institutions,  and  order  the  industry,  and  control  the  affairs 
of  the  people  we  would  civilise,  why  not  when  the  institutions 
and  the  industry  and  the  interests  of  native  society  grow  up 
from  indigenous  roots  ?  This  is  the  point  which  seems  never 
to  have  l>een  explained ;  and  dl  that  can  be  conjectured  from 
the  confused  and  vacillating  resistance  made  by  successive 
administrations  to  the  demand  of  the  friends  of  those  Eastern 
races  is  that  Government  dreads  being  involved  in  rash  schemes 
of  colonisation  or  annexation,  rendering  England  responsible  for 
the  destinies  of  obscure  races,  which  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  expose  us  to  collision  with  any 
ambitious  or  mercenary  Power  which  may  be  jealous  of  our 
entrance  upon  that  scene. 

There  should  have  been  no  confusion  of  ideas,  or  vacillation 
of  purpose  about  this  matter  for  a  long  time  past,  because  there 
has  been  no  choice  about  our  appearance  on  the  scene.  A 
glance  at  the  map  makes  this  very  clear.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  eminent  hydrographer  of  a  foreign  government 
put  his  finger  on  Singapore,  then  recently  risen  from  being  a 
sordid  fishing  hamlet,  frightful  to  all  observers  from  the  roaring 
of  tigers,  and  the  scorching  of  fevers,  and  sidd  that  the  holders 
and  improvers  of  Singapore  would  prove  to  be  the  possessors  of 
the  key  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  East.  We  now  see  that 
much  of  the  value  of  Singapore  will,  sooner  or  later,  lie  in  its 
being  the  avenue  to  Borneo,  and  the  groups  of  islands  amidst 
which  it  holds  its  place  as  a  very  centre  of  wealth.  Borneo 
has  fine  harbours,  fit  to  be  not  only  the  refuge  of  our  ships  in 
the  storms  of  the  tropical  seas,  but  the  rendezvous  of  oiir  naval 
and  merchant  service,  when  either  assumes  the  proportions 
indicated  by  the  growth  of  our  colonial  empire.  Borneo  is  the 
proper  station  for  telegraphic  communication,  when  we  shall 
have  carried  our  wires  from  London  into  the  Southern  seas. 
Borneo  contains  coal  along  its  whole  western  coast,  by  which 
we  may  keep  our  steam  fleets  going  very  cheaply,  at  that  vast 
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distance  from  home.  Mr.  St.  John's  volume  will  satisfy  all 
readers  of  the  abundance  of  natural  wealth  by  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  inhabitants  may  be  ensured,  and  great  privileges 
obtained  for  our  own  colonies.  In  short,  here  lies  a  great 
island,  between  our  own  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  our  Chinese  settlements,  and,  we  may  add,  British  Columbia, 
which  will  some  day  be  reached  by  this  route  by  traders.  This 
great  island  teems  with  the  raw  materials  of  commerce  :  it 
offers  us  harbours  and  coal,  and  every  convenience  of  a  central 
station :  its  native  polity  is  sinking  into  ruin ;  the  Dutch  rule 
is  injurious  and  abhorred,  as  far  as  it  extends ;  and  it  threatens 
to  extend  wherever  it  is  not  guarded  against  The  inhabitants 
of  one  region  are  a  rising,  prosperous,  happy  and  grateful  people 
under  English  influence  and  training.  The  same  training  and 
influence  are  desired  wherever  they  have  been  heard  of;  and 
if  we  do  not  grant  them,  some  other  Power  will  step  into  our 
place,  and  snatch  the  opportunity  we  are  throwing  away.  This 
seems  a  strong  and  plain  case.  It  only  remains  to  consider 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  an  acceptance  of  the  opportunity.  It 
is  simply  granting  so  much  countenance  as  consists  in  floating 
our  flag  permanently  in  those  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
private  enterprise  to  pursue  its  course,  without  fear  of  insult  or 
impediment 

No  part  of  Mr.  St.  John's  work  is  more  impressive  than 
those  passages  of  his  second  volume  which  describe  the  decline  of 
Borneo  Proper,  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultans  of  BruneL  From 
his  long  residence  in  the  district,  our  author  is  the  best  living 
authority  on  that  point ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his 
exposition  of  the  facts  and  the  causes.  Amidst  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  Sarawak  and  of  Labuan  they  were  advancing^ 
while  Brunei,  whose  Sultan  is  regarded  almost  as  a  god  from 
sea  to  sea,  was  declining,  in  spite  of  its  ancient  prestige. 

^The  trade  of  our  colony  is  small,'  Mr.  St.  John  says,  *  though 
it  is  increasing;   while   that  of  Brunei  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and 

recent  arrangements  will  tend  to  accelerate  its  fall.' 

*Full  of  faults  as  the  Bornean  rajahs  doubtless  are,  oppressors 
of  their  subjects,  and  totally  unfitted  to  rule,  yet  they  are,  in  mj 
opinion,  the  most  agreeable  natives  I  have  ever  met  As  a 
companion,  few  Europeans  could  be  more  interesting  than  was  the 
shabandar,  the  Makota  of  Keppel's  book,  and  "  The  Serpent,"  as  he 
was  popularly  called.  I  never  wearied  of  his  society,  and  always 
enjoyed  the  little  pic-nics  to  which  he  invited  me.  His  death,  which 
I  have  related  in  my  **  Limbang  Journal,"  was  tragic,  though  he  de- 
served his  fate.  They  all  display,  in  the  most  exciting  discussions,  a 
propriety  of  behaviour  and  gentleness  of  manner  that  wins  those  who 
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have  deab'nga  with  them.  Procrastination  is  their  greatest  fault,  and 
sometimes  trying  to  the  temper 

*  The  Sultan  and  nobles  deplore  the  decay  of  their  country,  but 
cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  understand  that  it  is  their  own  unreflect- 
ing rapacity  which  destroys  the  springs  of  industry. 

*  There  are  no  fixed  impositions,  but  the  aborigines  suffer  from  the 
exactions  of  all,  until,  they  have  told  me  that,  in  despair,  they  are 
planting  yearly  less  and  less,  and  trusting  to  the  jungle  for  a  subsist- 
ence.'   (Vol-  ii.  pp.  266,  267.) 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  disappointment  about  our  colony 
of  Labuan,  when  Borneo  is  spoken  of  at  all ;  but  the  settlement 
has  done  some  good,  and  has  opened  the  way  for  more.  About 
a  thousand  of  the  hillmen  from  Borneo  Proper  have  settled 
there,  and  are  felling  the  timber  of  the  finest  forest  imaginable. 
The  clearing  and  timber  trade  are  proceeding  apace.  The  coal 
will  make  the  wealth  of  a  station  which  is  350  miles  from 
Singapore,  400  from  Sarawak,  and  600  from  Manilla,  whence  it 
is  600  more  to  Hong-Kong.  Already  the  character  of  slavery 
in  Borneo  is  totally  changed,  through  our  presence  in  Labuan ; 
and  piracy  must  decline  from  the  hour  when  the  news  spreads 
that  England,  planting  her  foot  on  Labuan,  wills  that  piracy 
should  stop.  As  for  the  material  of  commerce,  there  is  variety 
and  abundance  enough  to  occupy  British  speculation  and  capital 
till  the  capacities  of  the  country  are  fully  developed.  We  have 
seen  how  busy  the  Chinese  are  about  gold :  and  they  find  silver 
and  copper  in  the  Dutch  territory.  The  ore  of  antimony  abounds 
in  the  Sarawak  territory,  and  yields  the  substance  of  the  state 
revenue.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  plenty  of  coal.  In  the 
northeast  of  Borneo  elephants  abound,  and  there  is  a  consider- 
able ivory  trade.  The  forests  yield  a  variety  of  fine  timber ;  and 
from  the  jungle  the  traders  bring  gutta  percha,  india-rubber, 
camphor,  wax,  and  the  best  rattans  in  the  world.  Wherever 
the  Chinese  have  left  their  traces  in  the  open  country,  the  crops 
are  large ;  the  sugar  canes  are  of  enormous  girth  ;  the  rice  stalks 
are  taller  than  men  ;  the  pepper  vines  form  a  splendid  growth ; 
and,  as  for  the  orchards,  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  *  The  groves  of 

*  fruit  trees  are  immense ;  and  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  them, 

*  unless  we  imagine  our  pear  and  apple  trees  of  the  size  of  the 

*  most  gigantic  elms.  They  are  generally  planted  on  the  gentle 
'  slopes  of  low  hills ;  and  the  cool  and  well-shaded  paths  among 

*  them  are  dry  and  pleasant  to  tread.'  (Vol.  iL  p.  269.)  These 
orchards  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunei.  In  places  far 
distant  from  each  other  we  hear  of  cotton  crops,  past  or  present. 
There  was  a  large  growth  of  cotton  in  the  northern  districts  till 
the  pirates — the  scourge  of  all  industry  —  extinguished  the  pro- 
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duction.  Elsewhere  there  are  beginnings  made  from  the  seed 
sent  by  our  Cotton  Supply  Association  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  quantity^  of  the  best  kinds,  should  not  be  obtained 
wherever  there  are  Chinese  enough  to  grow  it  There  b  al- 
ready a  large  trade  in  sago,  and  in  edible  birds'  nests.  The 
sandy  shores  of  the  bright  islets  round  the  coast  swarm  widi 
turtle  ;  and  sea-slugs,  many  kinds  of  fish,  and  pearls  are  yielded 
up  by  the  waters.  The  country  is  full  of  life ;  the  woods  abound 
in  game,  —  wild  swine,  deer,  wild  cattle,  bears,  and  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish ;  the 
trees  and  the  rocks  are  infested  with  wild  bees.  In  short, 
anybody  may  live  there ;  and  any  merchant  may  there  find  a 
commerce  worthy  of  his  capital  and  his  care,  if  only  he  can  hope 
to  see  piracy  put  down,  as  it  might  easily  be  by  the  constant  and 
well-recognised  presence  of  the  British  flag  in  those  seas.  The 
people  already  demand  large  supplies  of  'gray  shirtings' and 
chintzes ;  and  of  brass  wire,  and  any  sort  of  common  metid  ia 
any  form.  The  old  barbaric  commodities  of  red  cloth  and  beads 
are  in  request;  but  arms  and  implements,  dress  and  utensils  that 
can  in  any  way  be  accommodated  to  their  modes  of  life,  will  be 
eagerly  bought  as  civilisation  advances.  The  pride  and  mdo- 
lence  of  the  Dayaks,  who  take  life  easily,  are  seen  to  give  way 
sensibly  before  the  facilities  for  obtaining  conveniences  and 
adornments.  In  short,  the  people  of  Borneo,  of  all  tribes  and 
diversities,  are  very  like  the  people  everywhere  else.  The 
saddest  part  of  the  whole  story  of  Borjieo,  in  which  many  things 
have  gone  wrong,  is  the  ruin  wrought  to  industry,  peace,  and 
progress  by  the  liability  to  the  attacks  of  pirates.  Nothing 
could  be  done  at  Sarawak  till  the  people  were  protected  from 
the  piracy  to  which  they  were  before  liable ;  and  the  way  to 
raise  other  parts  of  the  country  to  the  condition  of  Sarawak  is  to 
put  down  piracy  with  the  strong  hand,  at  the  same  time  giving 
profitable  commerce  with  the  open  hand. 

Mr.  St.  John's  pictures  of  *  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far 
*  East '  are  bewitching  to  readers  acquainted  with  many  lati- 
tudes, because  their  truthful  touches  revive  impressions  very 
vividly.  Judging  by  what  we  see,  the  book  is  also  very  wekoroe 
to  readers  whose  travels  are  all  by  the  fireside.  This  may  arise, 
not  only  from  the  beauty  of  the  author's  descriptions,  but  from 
the  freshness  of  his  disclosures  of  the  actual  life  of  the  people. 
We  can  hardly  expect  ever  to  see  again  an  intensity  of  curiosity 
to  equal  that  with  which  we  all,  old  and  young,  seized  upon  the 
revelations  of  African  life,  when  Mungo  Park  and  his  succes- 
sors opened  that  wild  scene  to  us :  but  next  in  degree,  we  could 
easily  imagine,  might  be  the  interest  of  reading  of  explorations 
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of  limestone  mountains,  within  which  caves  beyond  caves  are 
lined  with  the  hollow  balls  of  gelatine,  —  the  edible  birdt»'  nests, 
of  which  so  much  soup  is  made  in  many  countries;  the  interest 
of  climbing  the  mighty  peaks  and  table-lands  which  stand  dressed 
in  such  lovely  hues  in  Mr.  St  John's  frontispieces ;  the  interest 
of  following  him  in  his  courageous  voyagings  up  dangerous 
rivers,  among  unknown  tribes,  in  search  of  mountains  sacred  to 
demons,  and  approachable  only  through  defences  of  omens  which 
no  faint-hearted  stranger  could  break  through;  the  interest, 
finally,  of  entering  the  long  village  houses,  raised  on  piles, 
where  dozens  of  families  live  under  one  roof,  and  where  every- 
body's ways,  from  the  great  chiefs  to  the  spoiled  child's,  may 
be  observed.  But,  besides  all  these  disclosures,  Mr.  St.  John 
gives  us  innumerable  narratives  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  political,  social,  and  domestic ;  and  these  are  so  strange, 
so  new,  so  wild,  and  yet  so  easily  conceivable,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  book  is  eagerly  read,  notwithstanding  its 
faults  of  construction. 

Those  faults  are  very  great,  the  work  being  in  fact  a  mass  of 
raw  material  which  the  reader  must  shape  for  himself,  if  he 
desires  more  from  it  than  the  amusement  of  the  moment.  Thus 
the  work  is  as  provoking  as  a  book  of  its  order  can  be  which  has 
the  prime  quality  of  evident  and  perfect  truthfulness.  There 
can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  simple  honesty  of  the  writer  in 
copying  his  notes  than  of  his  courage  among  a  head-hunting 
banditti,  or  his  zeal  in  climbing  Kina  Balu,  or  his  essentially 
good  manners,  as  a  representative  Englishman,  among  the  wild 
pagans,  and  no  less  wild  Mohammedans,  of  the  Malay  tribes: 
but  the  artlessness  of  the  book  is  carried  much  too  far.  It  is 
confused  to  the  last  degree,  as  a  whole,  and  in  almost  every 
paragraph.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  exhibit  by  specimens ;  as  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  present  any  point  otherwise  than  by  pick- 
ing sentences  from  various  parts,  and  putting  them  together,  as 
the  author  should  have  done  with  their  meaning.  The  portion 
least  affected  by  this  fault  is  the  exposition  of  superstitions  and 
manners  by  narratives  and  anecdotes.  The  travels  and  the  ac- 
counts of  the  various  tribes  of  inhabitants  are  hopelessly  con- 
fused ;  and  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  will  probably  bring  away 
any  clear  notion  of  the  distinctive  histories  of  the  Bomean  tribes, 
or  of  the  order  and  bearings  of  Mr.  St  John's  travels  among 
them.  Yet  will  some  passages  leave  as  vivid  an  impression  as 
the  whole  might  have  done.     As  this :  — 

'  I  do  enj(^  the  exploration  of  new  countries :  I  especially  enjoy 
an  evening  such  as  this.  It  is  a  fine  starlight  night  We  have 
pitched  our  tents  on  a  broad  pebbly  flat,  and  the  men  have  collected 
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a  great  pile  of  wood,  with  which  to  keep  up  a  cheerful  fire.  Most  of 
us  are  sitting  round  it,  and  that  everlasting  subject  of  discasaioii 
arises  —  how  far  are  the  Kajans  off.  The  hut  to-daj  appeared  as  if 
yery  lately  used ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  attacked,  I  hope  it  will  be  ia 
the  day-time.  The  conversation  was  beginning  to  flag,  when  suddenly 
we  heard  a  bird  utter  three  cries  to  our  right.  "  Ah  I  **  cried  Japer, 
^'  that  is  a  good  sign,"  and  instantly  reverted  to  head-hunting  tad 
omens.  I  will  here  introduce  a  story  illustrative  of  the  practice. 
Its  cool  atrocity  always  makes  my  heart  sick.  Japer  told  it  in  illus- 
tration of  various  omens.  I  will  try  and  relate  it  in  his  own  words, 
whilst  they  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears.*    (Vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 

The  story,  too  long  for  extract,  deserves  to  be  caUed  atrocious. 
But  the  decline  of  head-hunting  is  very  marked.  By  degrees 
it  appeared  that  any  human  heads  could  do  as  well  as  those  of 
warriors ;  then  it  was  only  the  beads  oi  bond  fide  foes,  which  were 
sought  alive ;  and  then  it  came  to  taking  them  from  the  graves 
where  the  European  practice  of  sepulture  exists ;  and  Mr.  St 
John  tells  us  that  during  his  journeys  up  the  Limbang  Biver, 
and  in  all  his  wanderings  near  Kina  Balu,  he  only  once  saw  the 
dried  heads  of  enemies  hung  up.  *  Yet  when  falling  in  with  parties 

*  of  head-hunters  on  the  track  of  their  enemies,  I  have  always, 
says  our  author,  ^  avoided  spending  a  night  in  their  immediate' 
'  neighbourhood,  and  have  kept  our  arms  ready  for  service.'  This 
precaution  was  not  remitted  after  he  overheard,  from  a  Bomean 
hareem,  a  remark  which  tended  to  reassure  him  against  the 
head-hunters  of  that  country  of  flashing  eyes.  While  he  was 
thinking  how  yellow  and  smoke-dried  the  young  ladies  looked, 
he  heard  one  of  them  observe,  *How  very  dull  his  eyes  are!' 
Thus  there  was  hope  that  his  head  was  not  very  attractive. 

*  Profitable  agricultural  industry '  is  the  prescription  for  the  core 
of  this  social  disease. 

Wherever  he  went,  our  author  bore  in  his  mind  the  concep- 
tion of  the  future  establishment  of  our  civilisation  there.  At 
the  end  of  his  description  of  the  view  obtained  from  a  lofty 
ridge  of  a  wide  extent  of  coast  and  plain,  he  tells  us  that  the 
rice  tillage  extended  almost  to  the  top — the  jungle  having 
been  cleared  away  for  the  purpose ;  and,  by  natural  association 
of  ideas,  proceeds  thus :  — 

^We  carefully  examined  the  noble  buttress  on  which  we  were 
encamped,  and  were  convinced  that  if  ever  the  north  of  Borneo  fill 
into  the  hands  of  a  European  Power,  no  spot  could  be  better  suited 
for  barracks  than  Marei  Parei.  The  climate  is  delightful :  at  sunrise 
the  average  was  56°,  mid-day  75%  sunset  63° ;  and  this  temperature 
would  keep  European  soldiers  in  good  health.  There  is  water  at 
hand  ;  and  up  the  western  spur  a  road  could  be  easily  made,  suited  to 
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cattle  and  horses :  in  fact,  buffaloes  are  now  occasionally  driven  from 
Labang  Labang  to  Sajap.'     (VoL  i.  p.  330.) 

In  the  concluding  chapter  may  be  found  Mr.  St.  John's 
reasons  for  warning  us  that  the  redemption  of  Borneo  will  not 
be  wrought  by  the  Sarawak  Mission,  unless  the  management  of 
it  is  totally  changed.  It  has  created  a  painful  sensation  in 
England  lately,  that  a  Christian  bishop  should  have  boasted  of 
the  number  of  pirates  he  had  killed  with  his  breech-loading 
weapon.  Necessary  as  it  is  to  put  down  piracy,  we  should  not 
think  of  commissioning  our  first  bishop  in  that  region  to  perform 
an  ofiice  for  which  the  sacred  book  he  carries  affords  no  warrant. 
A  not  less  unfavourable  impression  exists  in  Sarawak,  evidently 
from  our  neglect  of  the  pregnant  hint  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
80  well  act^  upon  by  Sir  James  Brooke, — that  the  growth  of 
these  people  must  proceed  from  indigenous  roots  of  civilisation, 
and  that  it  will  never  answer  to  impose  upon  them  new  thoughts 
and  manners,  foreign  to  their  minds  and  customs.  In  a  single 
sentence  of  our  author's  we  find  the  results  of  the  neglect  and 
of  the  observance  of  this  hint,  in  the  religious  and  civil  life 
of  the  Sarawak  people.  After  telling  us  how  the  chief  opera- 
tion of  the  Mission  has  been  to  fill  the  Mohammedan  temples, 
Mr.  St.  John  says :  — 

*  That  the  present  management  is  decidedly  faulty,  may  be  gathered 
from  this,  that,  of  all  the  officers  in  the  Sarawak  government  service 
who  have  been  employed  there  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  I  only 
know  of  one  who  has  abandoned  his  position,  and  that  one  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances ;  while,  as  I  have  said,  five-sevenths  of  the  mis- 
sionaries have  left  their  posts,  though  their  work  is  not  harder  — 
certainly  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the  officers  —  and  is  as 
well  paid.'   (VoL  ii.  p.  375.) 

It  is  success  and  non-success  that  makes  the  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  and  religious  officials ;  and  these  depend,  as 
we  were  warned  long  ago,  on  whether  we  watch  for  the  native 
guidance,  for  the  native  good,  or  impose  our  own,  for  the  satb- 
faction  of  our  own  preconceptions. 
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Art,  VI. —  Gloucester  Fragments,  —  L  Facsimile  of  some 
leaves  in  Saxon  Handwriting  on  St.  Sioidhun,  copied  6y 
Photozincography^  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office^  Southamp- 
ton ;  and  published  with  Elucidations  and  an  Essay.  By  JoHX 
Earle,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Swanswicke;  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  and  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. — 11.  Leaves  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Translation  of  the  Life  of  S.  Maria  jEgypOaca,  with  a 
Translation  and  Notes.     4to.     London:  1861. 

A  BOUT  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  few  leayea  of  Anglo- 
-^^  Saxon  manuscripts,  found  in  the  Chapter  Library  at 
Gloucester,  were  marked  by  the  librarian  as  discovered  in 
*  Abbats'  Braunehe  and  Newton  s  Register,'  laid  aside,  and  for- 
gotten. On  these  leaves  Mr.  Earle  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
memoir  for  the  meeting  of  the  Archseologioal  Institute  in  1860; 
and  from  the  interest  expressed  in  the  subject,  be  waa  led  to 
publish  facsimiles  of  the  fragments,  taken  by  the  process  of 
photozincography.  The  first  MS.,  thus  reproduced,  belongs 
to  a  narrative  of  the  translation  of  St.  Swithun,  and  wu 
written,  in  Mr.  Earle's  opinion,  about  the  year  985.  The  con- 
dition of  the  language  in  the  reign  of  ^thelred,  and  the 
familiarity  of  English  readers  with  the  name,  if  not  with  tbe 
history  of  Swithun,  suggested  the  idea  of  making  its  pub- 
lication serviceable  as  an  introduction  to  English  literature.  The 
second  fragment  from  a  life  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  exhibits  tbe 
language  in  a  state  much  like  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  may  serve  to  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  devotional  reading  of  the  age.  To  tbe  ftc- 
similes  of  these  fragments  Mr.  Earle  appends  the  text  in 
Roman  letters,  with  a  literal  tranalation  and  some  notes,  neither 
too  many  nor  too  long,  fmr  the  benefit  of  Anglo-Saxon  students. 
Unfortunately,  with  regard  to  the  first  fragment,  the  good 
fortune  of  having  made  a  discovery  cannot  be  added  to  Mr. 
Earle's  merits  as  an  editor.  A  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  *  contains  the  homily  of  which  the  leaves  found  in  the 
Chapter  Library  at  Gloucester  form  a  portion.  If  we  regret 
that  Mr.  Earle  had  not  acquainted  himself  with  the  existence  ot 
this  MS.  before  publishing  his  volume,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  value  of  his  work  is  seriously  impaired.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  philology,  the  comparison  of  the  two  fragments  remains 
not  less  useful,  while  the  chief  interest  of  the  work  for  ordinaiy 

*  u£lfric's  Liber  Festivaiis.     Cotton  MS.    Julias,  £.  7. 
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readers  lies  in  the  '  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Swithun/ 
which  follows  the  text  of  the  fragments,  Mr,  Earle's  mate- 
rials may  be  somewhat  less  original  than  he  appears  to  have 
thought  them,  but  he  makes  up  for  this  disappointment  by  the 
oritjinality  and  qualbtness  of  his  own  remarks. 

The  facts  of  St.  Swithun*s  life,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
OS,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Yet  his  history,  as  Mr.  Earle 
rightly  insists,  is  not  necessarily  apocryphal  because  we  cannot 
adduce  much  of  contemporary  evidence  for  it  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  testimony  is  that  of  Asser,  the  biographer  of 
Alfred.  From  him  and  from  some  incidental  statements  else- 
where, we  learn  that  Swithun  was  a  monk,  prior,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Winchester, — that  he  built  a  bridsre, — that 
he  was  appointed  by  Egbert  tutor  to  his  son  ^thelwolf, 
who  looked  on  him  always  as  his  most  faithful  counsellor  and 
friend,  and  that  after  his  death  he  was  buried  on  the  north  side 
of  his  cathedral  church.  Yet  although  to  later  generations  his 
name  was  linked  with  a  mere  prognostication  of  weather,  there 
are  some  important  events  of  his  own  time  with  which  the 
historian  may  be  naturally  led  to  associate  his  memory.  It  may 
seem  no  strained  inference  to  conclude  that  he  compiled  the 
early  history  of  We.ssex,  —  that  he  accompanied  Alfred  in  his 
pilgrimage  to  Rome, —  that  he  suggested  the  donation  of 
-Sthelwolf,  and  brought  about  the  compromise  which  guar- 
anteed to  ^thelbald  the  more  important  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
But  while  Mr.  Earle  rejects  such  a  reconstruction  of  history, 
he  thinks  that  a  middle  course  yet  remains,  which,  by  a  fair 
examination  of  the  time,  may  enable  him  'to  appreciate  the 
'relative  position  of  the  morsels  which  concern  Swithun' 
(p.  23.).  The  Saint  of  the  Summer  Rains  is  as  unques- 
tionably historical  as  Alfred.  In  the  absence  of  authentic  in« 
cidents,  his  life  might  in  a  ruder  age  be  embellished  by  fictions : 
in  our  own  day  it  is  clear  that '  its  chances  of  rehabilitation  are 

*  over,  and  the  only  way  of  investing  the  relic  with  a  meaning 
'  is  to  recover  its  antiquarian  history '  (p.  22.). 

The  connexion  of  Swithun  with  ^thelwolf  cannot  be  called 
into  question.  Yet,  in  spite  of  arguments  which  may  be 
drawn  from  his  sanctity  and  authority,  a  strict  historical  criti- 
cism will  hesitate  to  maintain  that   *  under  such  a  tutor  the 

*  personal  character  of  the  prince  would  be   well  cultivated, 

*  and  his  tastes  would  be   well   regulated.      Swithun   would 

*  never  have  foi^tten  to  direct  his  attention  to  business,  to 

*  the  art  of  governing,  to   the  importance  of  industry,  as  well 

*  as  to  the  value  of  a  pure  creed  and  Scriptural  learning ' 
(p.  26.)»     From   the  presence  of  Ealchstan  and  Swithun  at 
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the  court  of  JBthelwoIf,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  their  example 
may  have  influenced  Alfred,  but  less  judicious  perhaps  to  ccm- 
clude,  from  Alfred's  ignorance  of  letters  at  the  age  of  twelve,  is 
well  as  from  his  subsequent  military  career,  that  the  instmctioa 
of  Ealchstan  was  more  acceptable  than  that  of  Swithun.  The 
inference  is  plausible  which  makes  Swithun  the  companion  of  the 
young  prince  in  his  journey  to  Rome.  That  pilgrimage,  Mr. 
Earle  believes,  was  made  immediately  after  Swithun's  promotion 
to  the  see  of  Winchester ;  and  the  bishop  may  well  have  gone 
to  Rome  to  seek  a  benediction,  as  Metropolitans  were  alreadj 
accustomed  to  journey  thither  for  their  pall.  It  is  scaroelj 
so  safe,  to  connect  Swithun  directly  with  that  donation  of 
^thelwolf  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Earle  fully  admits  the  absence  of  strictly 
contemporary  evidence,  while  at  the  same  time  he  rejects  the 
idea  that  the  donation  consisted  in  the  legal  establishment  of 
tithe,  to  which,  however,  he  thinks  that  it  eventually  led. 
It  was  with  this  very  object  that  Swithun  led  the  king  to 
set  the  example  of  devoting  a  portion  of  his  land  to  religious 
uses,  and  so  of  making  a  provision  for  the  clergy^  which  wss 
the  more  needed  in  times  of  war  and  trouble.  Mr.  Eark 
is  thus  at  once  carried  to  the  conclusion  that  the  donation  of 
^thelwolf  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  spreading  and 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  consisted  in  setting 
aside  the  tenth  part  of  every  manor  in  his  possession  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  minster.  This  minster  was  not  to  be 
itself  a  parish  church,  although  it  might  become  the  parent 
of  many  such.  It  might  expand  hereafter  into  a  great 
monastic  house :  but  in  itself  it  was  an  outpost  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  with  a  body  of  priests  living  under  rule  in  some 
of  those  isolated  stations  which  have  ever  since  retained  the 

*  maternal  title  *  of  Minster  (p.  41.). 

These  conclusions,  even  if  they  lay  open  to  no  antecedent 
objections,  assume  a  less  plausible  character  when  compared 
with  the  conflicting  accounts  which  seem  almost  to  call  the 
bare  fact  of  the  donation  into  question.  Shortly  before  the 
close  of  a  long  and  not  untroubled  reign,  jEthelwolf,  in  the 
words  of  Asser,  freed  the  tenth  part  of  his  whole  kingdom  firom 
all  royal  service  and  tribute,  and  devoted  it  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  forefather& 
No  one,  probably,  will  hesitate  to  admit  with  Hallam,  that  from 
such  a  passage  ^  it  seems  impossible  to  strain  his  words  into  a  gruit 

*  of  tithes.'  *     Nor  does  it  seem  irrelevant  to  remark  that  -Sthel- 

*  Middle  Ages,  chapter  vii.  note  1. 
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wolf  is  said  to  have  made  two  dispositions^  —  the  one  establishing 
something  like  a  secular  provision  for  the  poor  —  the  other  doing 
away  with  obligations  hitherto  imposed  on  certain  lands.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  therefore  to  conclude  that  his  act  left  a  tenth 
part  probably  of  all  hereditary  lands  free  of  those  imposts  and 
duties  of  which  the  monastic  bodies  so  earnestly  complained^ 
even  if  we  may  not  further  believe  with  Hallam  that  the  king 
granted  to  the  Church  certain  actual  possessions,  together  with 
immunity  from  the  ttinoda  uecessitas.  Of  itself,  a  privilege 
extending  apparently  to  laymen  not  less  than  to  the  clergy, 
could  have  conferred  no  special  and  exclusive  right  on  the  latter. 
Their  claim  to  tithe,  if  not  legalised  in  this  country  till  the 
reign  of  ^thelstan,  dates,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent, from  an  earlier  day  than  that  of  Egbert  and  Charles 
the  Great.  It  was  part  of  the  old  inheritance  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  handed  down  from  that  Levitical  law,  of  which,  in 
this  as  in  other  such  matters,  they  had  never  admitted  the 
abrogation. 

The  condition  of  monachism  in  this  country  from  the  days  of 
Augustine  to  those  of  Dunstan  and  -^thelwold  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous  questions  in  all  English  history  before  the 
Conquest.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  easiest ;  and  the  very 
anxiety  to  do  full  justice  to  men  so  differing  from  each  other  as 
Swithun,  Dunstan,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold,  seems 
likely  to  involve  the  subject  in  some  confusion.  The  warfare 
between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  was  carried  on  in  Eng- 
land not  less  fiercely  than  in  Milan  or  at  Rome.  But  was  it  a 
battle  between  the  soldiers  of  a  sacerdotal  army,  who  (whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously)  were  establishing  the  great  Papal 
empire,  and  the  weaker  upholders  of  a  Christian  liberty  which 
seemed  to  their  adversaries  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
national  churches  than  of  their  vast  spiritual  empire?  Or 
was  it  simply,  as  Mr.  Earle  supposes,  the  struggle  of  men  who, 
seeking  to  do  all  things  decently  and  in  order,  employed  that 
organisation  which  in  a  barbarous  age  was  indispensable, 
against  others  who  desired,  at  all  costs,  to  secure  a  life  of  worth- 
less and  disorderly  self-indulgence  ? 

In  truth,  the  history  of  monachism  in  England  down  to  the 
reign  of  the  second  Harold  has  as  a  whole  no  parallel  elsewhere. 
In  the  conversion  of  England  Augustine  employed  the  same 
machinery  which  Boniface  afterwards  found  so  effectual  in 
Friesland  and  Bavaria ;  and  hence  the  Benedictine  monasticism 
of  this  country  acquired  a  distinctively  missionary  character. 
The  houses  founded  by  Benedict  and  his  disciples  in  Italy  or 
Graul  all  furthered^  more  or  less^  this  work  of  conversion ;  but 
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tliey  existed  in  the  first  place  for  the  spiritual  discipline  of  their 
inmates.  In  the  foundation  of  the  English  monasteries,  the  first 
thought  was  for  the  heathen ;  and  the  monastic  rule  was  chm^n 
chiefly  as  furnishing  the  best  means  for  effecting  their  conversioD. 
Thus  every  station,  in  the  advance  made  by  the  Roman  mission- 
aries, received  the  name  of  monastery  or  minster,  and  retained  it 
long  after  the  place  of  the  monks  had  been  filled  up  by  secular 
priests.  The  storms  of  Danish  invasion  swept  away  the  monastic 
communities,  and,  with  these,  most  of  the  monastic  buildings ; 
nor  were  the  labours  of  Alfred  directed  towards  restoring  the 
system  by  which  Augustine  had  carried  on  his  warfare  against 
English  heathenism.  Secular  priests  worked  alone,  or  were 
established  in  colleges  throughout  the  land,  without  the  re- 
straints of  a  monastic  rule.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  old  buildings 
remained ;  and  the  preservation  of  a  few  charters  gave  the 
impulse  to  monastic  restoration,  while  it  seemed  to  justify  the 
efforts  of  the  reformers.  They  were  sorely  needed,  if  such  a 
restoration  was  a  thing  to  be  wished  for,  or  if  it  was  ever  to  be 
accomplished.  Even  at  Glastonbury  the  sacred  fire  had  well- 
nigh  gone  out.  There  was  nothing  of  monastic  religion  there, 
according  to  one  in  whose  judgment  that  profession  involved 
the  abandonment  of  all  free-will  in  submission  to  a  spiritual 
ruler.  In  the  estimation  of  such  men,  Dunstan  would  indeed 
be  the  first  abbot  of  the  English  nation.* 

On  this  view,  the  work  of  Dunstan  becomes  at  once  clear  and 
intelligible.  He  had  no  battle  to  fight  against  secular  chapters. 
His  task  was  to  build  up  the  waste  places,  and  to  people  them 
with  true  followers  of  the  Nursian  Benedict  With  Hilde- 
brand,  the  desire  to  impose  celibacy  was  prompted  by  a  political 
instinct ;  with  Dunstan,  as  with  Peter  Damiani,  it  was  the  one 
mode  of  escape  from  the  intense  corruption  of  the  woHd.  His 
effort  was,  not  to  expel  a  secular  clergy  who  had  intruded  their 
chapters  into  monastic  houses,  but  to  introduce  monks  into 
places  which  had  not  originally  belonged  to  them.  The 
cathedrals  were,  in  their  institution,  secular.  In  spite  of 
Dunstan's  crusade  many  of  them  remained  so,  till  the  fall  of 
Harold  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  complete  ascendancy  of 
Home.  Dunstan's  first  object  was  to  restore  monachism  in  its 
strictest  form,  as  exhibited  in  the  rule  of  Benedict  —  a 
monachism  not  only  more  severe  than  the  degenerate  form 
which  had  been  crushed  by  the  Danish  invasions,  but  more 
stringent  even  than  that  of  Saint  Augustine.     To  reach  this 

♦  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  91-101, 
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end,  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy  in  general  was 
no  unimportant  step ;  but  this  victory,  if  gained,  was  chiefly  to 
serve  for  the  further  extension  and  the  permanent  supremacy 
of  his  order. 

The  projects  of  Dunstan  involved  the  exaltation  of  Swithun. 
That  Swithun  would  have  promoted  his  schemes,  is  an  infer- 
ence which  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  That  Dunstan, 
with  ^thelwold,  took  advantage  of  a  'foregone  opinion  of 
*  his  sanctity'  to  bring  about  his  translation,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  believe.  The  light  which  these  Gloucester  firag- 
ments  throws  on  the  process  constitutes  their  chief  interest 

*  The  initiative/  says  Mr.  Earle,  *  was  with  the  people,  though  it 
rested  with  their  leaders  to  ignore  it  or  give  effect  to  it.  It  was 
some  broken-down  smith,  or  some  poor  peasant  body ;  or,  again,  three 
blind  women  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who,  or  whose  friends,  are  the 
deponents,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  through  the  priest,  in  the 
drawing  up  the  case  for  the  translation  of  Bbhop  Swithun.  The 
case  prepared,  it  is  brought  by  the  bishop  under  the  notice  of  the 
king,  who  thereupon  notifies  the  bishop  of  his  will,  that  the  remains 
of  the  holy  man  be  "translated;"  and  so  the  movement,  having 
begun  with  the  people,  and  having,  through  the  priest  and  bishop, 
ascended  to  the  throne,  is  next  repeated  inversely — the  order  for  the 
"  translation "  issues  from  the  king,  and,  through  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  descends  to  the  people.  .  .  .  Regular  as  the  transaction  is, 
and  void  of  any  tumultuary  feature,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  Swithun 
is  no  canonised  saint,  but  a  saint  by  popular  conviction  and  popular 
enthusiasm  —  vox  populi  vox  Dei —  a  saint  by  acclamation. 

'  Whatever  be  the  measure  of  esteem  which  we  accord  to  the  tities 
of  ecclesiastical  "  Saints,*'  we  may  find  room  for  gradations  of  respect, 
and  prefer  the  home-made  "saint"  to  the  "saint"  canonised  at  Rome. 
It  was  nearly  200  years  after  the  translation  of  Swithun,  when, 
popular  enthusiasm  running  high  af^er  saint-making,  the  chiefs  of 
the  hierarchy  at  Rome  assumed  the  direction  of  this  passion,  founded 
a  committee  to  sit  on  the  merits  of  saints,  and  commenced  the 
chapter  of  "  canonisation."  And  it  was  this  cold-blooded,  evidence- 
weighing  institution  that,  entering  into  things  which  it  had  not  seen, 
pretended  to  dispense  crowns  of  celestial  merit,  while  waiting  nations 
were  impatient  to  honour  their  departed  worthies, —  it  was  this 
that  brought  the  very  name  of  "  Saint "  into  contempt,  and  imparted 
to  it  a  jarring,  incredulous,  and  ironical  sound.  The  earlier  and 
simpler  doings  of  the  national  Church  must  not  be  confused  with  a 
later  system.  Swithun  was  called  a  saint,  much  in  the  same  way  as, 
now-a-days,  in  many  a  Protestant  family,  one  whose  life  has  ex- 
hibited a  consistent  profession,  witnessed  of  many  witnesses,  is  un- 
hesitatingly and  unmisgivingly  pronounced  "a  saint  in  glory."'  (P.  40.) 

As  the  idea  of  a  translation  gained  ground  among  the 
neople,  an  ample  array  of  signs  and  wonders  announced  the 
favour  of  the  saint,  and  justified  the  design.      The  vigorous 
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growth  of  the  mythopoBic  faculty  Is  Bot  limited  to  times  and 
oountries  striotly  pagan*     Until  by  long  practice  the  homaa 
mind  has  acquired  the  historical  sense,  it  crares  for  mytho- 
l(^cal  food  with  a  greediness  which  admits  of  no  denial    In 
tins  condition  it  does  not  dispense  with  a  standard  of  oedi- 
bility,  but  that  standard  is  one  which  utterly  ignores  all  histo- 
rical evidenoe.     It  requires  conformity  not  with  actual  events, 
but  with  its  ideal  of  chivalry  or  siuntliness.     The  faculty  msf 
exist  with  great  force  in  men  who  are  not  dishonest  or  tsix; 
yet  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  run  into  the  yery  worst  him- 
hood  and  dishonesty.     The  di£ferent  versions  given  <^  almofit 
every  wonder  are  at  once  a  proof  that  all  versions  would  be 
equally  acceptable,  as  long  as  they  harmonised  with  the  ideal 
which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate*    In  the  instance  of 
Swithun^  ^e  wonders  which  preceded  his  translation  were  not 
indeed  consistent  with  all  that  he  had  said  or  done ;  but  the 
inconsistency  did  not  extend  too  far.     A  despised,  if  not  an  ua- 
known,  grave  had  been  his  ambition  while  he  lived ;  and  he 
was  buried  at  his  own  desire  on  the  north  side  of  his  chords 
where  the  water  from  the  eaves  might  drop  upon  his  tomh 
But  the  visions  and  marvels  which  occur  when  his  translation  ii 
first  thought  of  (or,  as  Mr.  Earle  hints,  when  Dunstan  and 
JEthelwold  had  intimated  that  such  wonders  would  be  accept- 
able), represent  the  saint  as  disinclined  to  lie  any  longer  in  the 
humble  restingplaoe  which  he  had  chosen.     The  moyemest 
originates  in  the  people,  not  without  the  sanction  of  the  aroh- 
bishop  and  his  colleague ;  but  Swithun  has  again  and  again  to 
nrge  by  his  messengers  his  claim  to  a  more  exalted  sepulchre. 
In  the  first  instance  he  gives  to  the  man  or  villain  of  fiadsige 
(a  priest  who  had  been  suspended  by  JEthelwold)  a  chaige 
ordering  Eadsige  to  make  known  his  wishes  to  the  Ushop. 
But  Eadsige  has  no  liking  for  his  spiritual  superior,  and  he 
ungratefully  refuses  to  obey  the  comniiAnd,  *  although  the  saint 
^  was  related  to  him  in  woildly  kindred.'    Nothing  abashed  by 
this  remissness,  the  sunt  appears  to  an  'awfully  hun^backed 
'  oecNrl,'  whose  obedience  wins  for  him  the  blessing  of  becoming 
outwardly  like  to  other  men;    and  the  preparations  fimr  the 
translation  are  at  once  set  on  foot     The  popular  tradition  k 
that  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  torrents  of  run;  but 
Mr.  Earle  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  ima^e  that  it  was  a  fiur 
summer's  day,  because  we  have  no  recora  to  the  contrary,  while 
'  it  agrees  ill  with  what  else  we  know  of  our  sturdy  fore&then, 
'  that  when  they  had  set  their  minds  on  a  national  celebration, 
'and  had  met  together  from  all  parts  for  the  purpose,  they 
'  should  have  been  deterred  even  by  the  most  violent  thnndtt^ 
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'storm.'  The  feast  itself  was  no  mere  reli^ous  celebration. 
The  rites  of  the  Church  were  accompanied  hj  banqaets  in 
which  lliere  was  no  stinting  of  food  or  drink. 

<  The  sturdy  worshippers  were  recruited  by  an  abundant  festivaly 
and  day  after  day  the  solemn  chant  was  heard  alternating  with  the 
merriment  of  festivity.  A  sad  countenance  was  nowhere  seen,  for 
every  heart  was  glad.  Food  was  abundant  and  various.  The  wine- 
drawers  skipped  to  and  firo  —  crowning  the  vesseb  with  wine  — 
pressing  the  guests  to  driok ;  and  then,  with  their  empty  cans,  to  the 
cellar  they  hasten  again.  But  the  national  drink  prevailed,  and 
mead  was  preferred  to  wine.  Many  an  honest  face,  eclipsed  by  the 
roomy  tankard,  emerged  to  view  betimes,  in  fuller  orb^a  glow.  A 
drop  from  the  brimming  bowl  had  bedewed  the  shaggy  beard ;  a  jerk 
of  the  chin  dislodged  it,  and  the  beard  was  itself  again.  As  a 
shower  from  a  summer  cloud,  so  Saxon  converse  broke.  At  first  in 
single  drops,  widespread,  full,  weighty,  express,  monosyllabic-^ then 
a  pause.  But  soon  it  burst  anew  in  a  rattling  shower  q£  wcnrds,  and 
soon  it  flowed  in  streams,  for  all  were  talking  at  once*'    (P.  49.) 

If  the  grand  ovation  almost  kindles  with  a  poetic  fire  the 
prosaic  hexameters  of  Wolstan,  Mr.  Earle's  prose^  under  the 
same  influence,  becomes  curiously  anapsestic  in  reproducing  the 
elegiac  couplets  which  tell  the  story  of  the  feast  to  Bishop 
Elfeg. 

The  sidnt  had  done  some  wonders  in  his  life.  He  performed 
more,  when  he  had  grown  tired  of  his  resting-place  on  the  north 
»  side  of  the  church.  But  these  were  a  mere  prelude  to  wholesale 
benefits  which  the  saint  lavished  on  his  worshippers  at  and  after 
his  translation.  They  who  were  healed  were  counted  not  by 
tens  or  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  The  sick  and  diseased 
crowded  the  churchyard,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  pass  through 
them  to  the  minster;  mthin  a  few  days  not  five  remained 
infirm.  The  walls  of  the  church  were  loaded  with  the  tokens 
of  the  saint's  holiness  and  power.  Crutches  and  cripples'  stools 
were  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  that  ^  Christ  is  Almighty 
God,  who  his  saint  demonstrated  through  such  benefits.'  The 
means  may  appear  strange,  but  they  were  intended  to  enforce 
a  lesson  which  cannot  be  questioned, —  the  duty,  namely,  of 
earning  God's  kingdom  with  good  works,  *  just  as  Swithun  did 
*  who  now  shineth  through  wonders.' 

The  fancy  which  associates  the  name  of  Swithun  with  rain  in 
summer  does  not  derogate  from  the  idea  of  bis  goodness ;  and 
Mr.  Earle  has  remarked  that  other  countries  have  their  raining 
saints  not  less  than  England.  The  popular  notions  attached  to 
the  name  of  Dunstan  have  possibly  some  better  foundation  in 
historical  truth ;  it  is  significant  that  they  do  not  extend  to  him 
the  hdiness  of  St.  Swi&un. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  Minister  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by  his  Jouroils 
and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oliph  ant.  2  vols.  London : 
1862. 

2.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Story.  By  Bobeet 
Herbert  Stort^  Minister  of  Bosneatb.   Cambridge :  1862. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  smd  as  to  the  uniformity  of  belief 
"^^  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  Church.  The  common  idea  of 
Presbyterianism  north  of  the  border  is  that  it  has  been  alvraysy 
and  is  even  now^  everywhere  marked  by  the  same  stem  rigidi^ 
of  feature^  and  the  same  stiff  adherence  to  a  hard,  abstruse,  and 
somewhat  morose  creed.  However  it  may  differ  as  to  certain 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  it  is  supposed  to  be  closely 
united  in  theological  opinion — to  be  free  from  those  diver- 
gencies of  doctrine  and  extremes  of  religious  sentiment  and 
feehng  which  characterise  other  and  larger  sections  of  ii» 
Christian  Church. 

There  is  some  truth,  but  there  is  also  some  ignorance  and 
exaggeration,  in  this  view.  There  is  less  breadth  of  Chr»- 
tian  thought,  and,  consequently,  less  diversity  of  theological 
opinion,  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  of  Tweed.  Puri- 
tanism prevails  on  the  one  side  —  although  in  modified  form» 
to  that  in  which  it  excited  the  vituperative  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Buckle  —  while  on  the  other  side,  Puritanism  is  only  one 
among  various  elements  of  religious  influence  and  culture.  It 
is  far  from  the  truth,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  prevalence 
has  at  any  time  amounted  to  uniformity,  or  that  the  stream  of 
Calvinistic  and  Puritan  thought  in  the  Scotch  Church  has  not 
been  frequently  crossed  by  varying  currents,  some  of  them 
intellectual  and  sceptical,  and  some  of  them  rich,  catholic,  and 
warm  as  any  that  have  entered  into  the  more  composite  religion 
of  the  south. 

The  two  religious  biographies  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  our  assertion.  They  are  both  directly 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  novel,  original,  and  singular 
paroxysms  of  religion  which  have  anywhere  occurred  wiUiin 
the  present  century,  and  which  had  its  origin  in  the  very 
heart  of  that  Scotch  faith  notorious  for  its  devotion  to  the 
letter  of  the  Covenant  and  the  narrowest  form  of  Puritanism. 
Nay,  Edward  Irving,  of  whom  we  are  particularly  to  speak, 
remained  to  the  last  something  of  a  Covenanter  in  his  heart; 
the  ring  of  the  old  Puritan  watchwords  awoke  echoes  in  him. 
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and  thrilled  him  to  patriotic  muuc  after  the  Church  of  his 
fathers  had  cast  him  off,  and  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  which,  whether  we  regard  it  on  its  intellectual, 
its  spiritual,  or  its  professedly  miraculous  side,  was  infinitely 
removed  from  the  old  Presbyterianism  in  which  he  had  been 
bred.  He  is  a  striking  and  picturesque  figure,  whom  our  age, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  distractions,  had  well  nigh  forgotten, 
but  whom  it  is  worth  while  on  many  accounts  to  recall 

We  have  placed  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Story  of  Sos- 
neath  along  with  that  of  Edward  Irving  at  the  head  of  these 
pages,  because  the  men  were  at  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  their  lives  closely  associated,  and  especially  because  the 
q)iritual  movement  with  which  Irving  became  identified,  and 
which  gave  birth  to  the '  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,'  sometimes 
known  by  his  name,  b^an  in  the  quiet  parish  by  the  Gair- 
loch,  of  which  Mr.  Story  was  minister. 

The  memoir  of  Mr.  Story's  life  by  his  son  is  a  graphic 
and  extremely  interesting  volume.  The  life  of  a  Scotch 
minister  in  a  sequestered  parish  —  well  known  to  the  tourist 
now,  but  during  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Story's  ministry  lying 
&r  away  from  the  busy  world  —  is  set  forth  in  a  series  of  pic- 
turesque and  effective  sketches,  which  serve  to  bring  before 
the  reader  with  remarkable  vividness  a  saintly,  elevated,  cha- 
racter, and  a  career  at  once  singular  in  its  spiritual  contrasts 
and  external  circumstances.  There  is  an  ever-graceful  tender- 
ness and  heroic  gentleness  in  the  minister  of  Bo^eath,  scarcely 
less  rare  in  character  than  the  soft  and  peaceful  loveliness  of 
his  parish  is  rare  amidst  the  ruder  or  grander  scenery  o(  Scot- 
land. Such  a  man  must  have  had  in  all  his  activities  a  Chris- 
tian influence  in  the  district  where  he  dwelt  The  angularities 
of  his  native  creed  melt  into  harmonious  and  attractive  propor- 
tions in  his  life  of  faithful  earnestness  and  watchful  love  for 
his  parishioners  and  friends.  His  face,  like  his  character,  is 
one  of  peculiar  elevation ;  gleams  of  poetic  depth  blending  in 
it  with  a  wrapt  spiritual  sunplicity  and  grace.  His  son  has 
done  well,  in  these  days  of  religious  biography,  in  which  so 
much  that  is  one-sided  in  zeal  and  doctrine  is  admiringly  set 
before  the  public,  to  present  us  with  a  memoir  of  such  a  life 
and  character  —  so  free  from  all  sectarianism ;  especially  as  he 
has  performed  his  task  with  taste  (if  also  with  some  tartness 
here  and  there  where  the  Free  Church  is  hb  theme),  and  with 
reflective  discernment  as  well  as  literary  skilL 

Mrs.  Olipbant's  ^Life  of  Edward  Irving'  supplies  a 
loDg-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious,  earnest,  and  doquent, 
carrying  the  reader  along  with  something  of  the  same  excited . 
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admiiiattoii  and  pathetic  sennbility  with  wfaioh  it  is  wntten* 
On  eTery  page  Uiere  is  the*  impresa  ol  a  large  and  muttmif 
oomprehen^oo,  and  of   a  bold,  fluent,  and  poetic  skill   of 
portndtore.    Irving  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor  is  not  onlf 
taily  sketched,  but  exhibited  with  many  brodl,  powerful,  aiid 
life-like  touches  which  leave  a  strong  and  even  exaggerated 
impreflmn.     Exaggeration  is  in  fiict  the  fault  of  the  book  — 
exaggeration  of  admiration  for  the  heh),  and  of  c^isure  or 
contempt  §or  others  who  either  unhappily  crossed  his  padi*  or 
were  Nought  into  conflict  with  him.     Mrs.  Oliphant  sddoB 
bfdanoes  her  judgments  with  a  scrupulous  caution,  or  pauses  to 
analyse  the  complex  motives  and  influences  which  are  felt  at 
every  step  of  Irving's  later  history.     The  result  is  that  wUls 
she  draws  so  full  and  vivid  a  picture,  she  leaves  many  parts  of 
it  under  a  strange  bewildering  haze  which  the  reader  tries  in 
vain  to  penetrate.   The  sort  of  ^  nimbus'  which  enwrapped  Irving 
from  the  time  that  he  came  upon  the  stage  of  public  life — which 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  not  without  sympathy  to  apprecials 
and  welcome  sudi  a  man,  found  infinitely  puzzling — ^R  sar* 
rounds  him  everywhere  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  *  Life.'    He  moves 
through  her  pages  in  a  cloud  of  admiring  incense,  whioh  exalts 
bts^  at  the  same  time  shrouds  his  figure.     You  wish  to  under* 
stand  him,  and  trace  Bome  tbread  of  intelligible  if  not  ratiofial 
coimexi(m  through  all  the  strange  phases  of  Us  career ;  but  Mtl 
OliphMit's  i^plauding  rhetoric  fidls  to  supply  it     She  is  inge- 
nious, ardent,  and  brilliuit,  but  seldom  expository.     And  yoa 
are  not  much  neiurer  at  the  last  than  at  the  first  from  ooflh* 
prebending  how  a  man  of  Irving's  extraordinary  powers  and 
elevation  o£  character  should  have  made  such  a  wreck  as  he 
did.     For  that  he  made  a  wreck  of  his  fame  and  influence,  we 
hold  to  be  indisputable.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the  deeply- 
touching  narrative  of  his  closing  years,  and  not  feel  that  hs 
had   sunk  from  the  leadership  which  was  his  natural  right 
even  in  the  small  sect  which  had  rathered  around  hinu    It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  there  remaiuM  for  him  to  do  but  to  dis 
disappointed  and  brdren-hearted — as  he  did  die  in  Ghi^w. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  formed  an  entirely  different  idea  sf 
Irving's  life.  In  her  view  it  was  a  great  martyr-tragedy — a 
heroic  self-sacrifice  frt>m  beginning  to  end.  Its  very  failures 
were  only  the  culmination  of  his  mission  to  render  up  every- 
thing ^  in  conflict  with  the  shows  of  things,  and  vehement  pio* 
^  testation  for  the  reality.'  Her  whole  book  is  constructed  upon 
this  idea.  Even  when  she  finds  it  necessary  to  apologise,  she 
does  so  as  for  an  inspired  prophet  —  *a  passionate,  splendid, 
*  human  soul,'  obeying  its  own  law  of  action,  and  justifyii^ 
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its  own  oooduct,  boweyer  abnormftl  atid  extraordinary.  We 
do  not  think  that  anywhere  in  the  course  of  her  two  Tolumes 
A%  judges  Irving  to  be  in  the  wrongs  or  even  dabionsly 
in  the  right,  in  the  vaiions  oppositions  which  he  encoun*- 
ters.  The  World  misunderstands  him;  the  press  defames 
bim ;  Chalmers,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  alike  ful  to  comprehend 
bim,  and  how  be  must  prove,  amid  *  agony  and  passion,'  ^  the 
*  devotion  of  a  loyal  heart  to  bis  Master's  name  and  person.' 
The  Scotch  Church,  the  London  Presbytery,  even  ms  own 
session,  who  accompamed  him  with  a  touching  loyalty  to  the 
very  verge  of  his  last  extravagances,  all  fail  to  appreciate  him, 
Uttd  even  treat  him  wil^  cruel  misapp^hension  and  severity. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  worked  out  tbis  conception  of  her  hero  with 
great  resource  and  fluency  of  style.  But  she  has  nowhere 
vindicated  it ;  she  has  nowhere  rendered  reasons  for  the  ideal 
which  she  draws.  She  has  bad  a  dream  of  Edward  Irving, 
and  she  paints  her  dream  with  fitting  accessories,  and  (less 
excusably)  with  bold,  scornful  dashes  in  the  &ce  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  mar  the  harmony  of  her  composition.  There 
is  no  abatement  to  the  strain  of  hero-worship  throughout.  The 
tone  never  falls.  The  glory  around  her  hero  never  dies  down. 
His  very  personal  peculiarities,  even  to  his  squint,  are  exalted 
and  touched  with  a  certain  vague  magnificence.  This,  we 
toe  bound  to  say,  is  rather  the  art  of  the  novelist  than  the  skill 
of  the  biographer. 

Edward  Irving  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  *  in  a 
^  Utitie  house  near  the  old  town-cross  of  Annan.'  The  times  were 
exdting ;  but  no  excitement  had  penetrated  to  the  rural  capital 
of  Annandale,  lying  insignificant  and  unforgotten  at  the  head 
of  the  Solway  and  under  the  shadow  of  Criff^  The  political 
and  eccleuastical  atmosphere  alike  stagnated  in  Irving's  native 
parish.  Moderatuemy  reputable  and  dignified  in  Edinbui^h, 
and  even  capable  of  a  gentle  spiritual  excitement  in  those 
sermons  of  Blair's  which  were  once  found  in  every  drawing- 
room,  had  sunk  in  many  rural  parishes  into  a  halfniecent, 
balF^profane  observance  of  reBgious  rites.  It  is  a  curious 
picture,  if  we  had  time  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  Annandale, 
however,  there  were  also  the  remnants  of  a  more  vigorous 
faith.  The  s^nrit  of  the  Covenanters  survived  in  a  small 
community  of  seceders  from  the  National  Church,  who  met 
for  worship  at  the  littie  village  of  Ecclefechan,  about  six 
miles  from  Irving's  native  town.  His  lofty  spirit  was  caught 
by  tbe  stories  of  heroic  endurance  and  conquering  principle 
that  were  still  told  round  many  a  fireside.     He  felt  as  a  boy 
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magistrates,  and  ^  set  an  official  example  of  well-doing.'  When 
his  son  got  whipped  or  pinched  at  school,  he  had  no  solaces  or 
coaxing  for  him,  but  rightly  took  the  teacher's  part,  and  trained 
the  boj  in  all  dne  hardness,  as  became  a  Scotch  father  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  It  has  been  stated  that  Inring's 
manners,  even  thus  early,  had  a  touch  of  stateliness  and  undue 
solemnity, —  a  tradition  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  inclined  to 
discredit.  ^  I  can  find  no  traces  of  any  such  precocity,'  she 
says;  'nor  is  it  easy  to  fancy  how  a  natural  boy  in  such  a 

*  shrewd  and  humorous  conununity,  where  pomp  of  any  kind 
^  would  have  been  speedily  laughed  out  of  him,  could  have 

*  shown  any  such  singularity.'  It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  such  a 
thing,  but  it  may  be  true  nevertheless.  Por  there  was,  as  we 
shall  have  more  occasion  to  show,  a  strange  depth  of  eccentricity 
in  Irving's  nature,  and  a  total  absence  of  humour.  Whatever 
may  be  the  touch  of  comedy  in  the  '  kept-in '  schoolboy  having 
his  '  piece '  hoisted  to  him  in  at  the  school-room  window,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Irving  himself  felt  the  fun  of  the  business, 
or  that  he  could  feel  it  He  had  a  deep  affinity  for  the  lofty 
and  tragic— -for  all  mystery  and  magnificence  —  but  no  per- 
ception of  the  ridiculous,  no  faculty,  apparently,  which  could 
perceive  it. 

In  1805,  when  he  was  only  thirteen,  Irving  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Chalmers  enter^  St.  Andrews  at 
an  equally  early  age.  The  habit  was  nearly  universal  at  the 
time,  and  was  not  of  course  conducive  to  the  acquirement  of 
accurate  learning,  or  those  more  scholastic  habits  associated 
with  the  English  Universities.  Edinburgh  College,  in  the 
beginniug  of  the  century,  presented  even  fewer  traces  of 
academic  life,  as  it  is  known  in  the  south,  than  the  other 
Scottish  Universities.     As  Mrs.  Oliphant  tr^ly  says,  *  it  was 

*  a  mere  abstract  mass  of  class-rooms,  museums,  and  libraries, 
'  and  the  youths  or  boys  who  sought  instruction  there  were 

*  left  in  absolute  freedom  to  their  own  devices.'  They  lived, 
all  untended,  in  lodgings  throughout  the  city,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  make  their  appearance,  at  the  class-rooms  with  such 
preparation  of  their  daily  tasks  as  they  best  could.  They 
supported  themselves  often  on  very  small  pittances,  now  and 
then  receiving  a  box  from  home  ^  full  of  oatmeal,  cheese,  and 
^  other  homely  necessities.'  Thus  lived  Irving  and  an  elder 
brother,  and  passed  from  stage  to  stage  of  his  academic  course, 
taking  his  degree,  after  four  years'  study,  when  he  was  only  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  There  is  the  same  lack  of  minute  information 
about  his  university  as  about  his  school  career,  save  the  fact  of 
his  taking  his  degree  with  apparent  ease, — a  circumstance  which 
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marks  the  feoiUty  of  the  process  at  the  time  as  much  asdieettaBi 
of  his  acquirements.  There  is  notfnng  to  show  what  sort  of  • 
student  he  was.  The  library  records^consaked  bj  his  faiograplMr, 
do  not  tell  aay  tale  of  studious  research*  ^  The  Artdrian  Night$f 
^  and  sundry  books  with  forgotten  but  so^icious  titles/  i»beato 
a  very  natural  course  of  reading  for  a  boy,  but  scaxcdy  for  a 
graduate  in  arte.  One  trait  recorded  of  him  by  a  surmiag 
college  companion  is  very  significant.  ^  He  used  to  carry  coft« 
^  tinuaUy  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  miniature  copy  of  Osriaii; 
^  passages  from  whidi  he  read  or  recited  in  his  walks  in  tbe 
'  country^  or  delivered  with  sonorous  elocutio&  and  TehemeBt 
'  gesticulations.'  There  is  also  a  story  told  of  his  having  foimd 
about  this  time  a  copy  of  Hooker's  *  Ecdesiastical  Polity/  in  a 
fitrm-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ammn,  wbtdi  powetAitty 
attracted  him^  and  gave  an  impulse  to  his  thoughts.  There  eaft 
be  no  doubt  of  his  eaily  acquabtance  widi  Hooker,  nor  of  the 
remarkable  influence  which  his  lofty  alignment  and  gnori 
periods  exercised  upon  his  mentid  development. 

Sir  John  Leslie  was  his  Mathematical  Professor,  and  along 
with  Dr.  Christison,  the  Professor  of  Hnmanity,  todc  a  friendly 
interest  in  him.  l^ese  teachers  had,  no  doubt,  already  di^ 
covered  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  mathematical  study ;  and  tUs 
with  other  circumstances  served  to  fix  their  choice  upon  him  when 
asked  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  a  new  mathematical  sdioel 
at  Haddington.  In  the  spring  of  1810  Irving  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  wd  school,  having  in  the  meantime,  after  talong  Us 
degree,  pursued  his  studies  for  a  session  in  divinity.  He  new 
received  any  further  theological  training.  According  to  a 
singularly  absurd  system,  which  still  prevails  in  Scotksd,  he 
was  enabled  to  complete  his  theological  studies  by  a  series  of 
partial  sessiims,  as  they  are  called ;  that  is  to  say,  by  merely 
matriculating  and  delivering  certain  prescribed  discourses.  Yet, 
strangely,  L*ving  afterwards  describes,  with  the  enthusiaan 
dmracteristic  of  him,  the  elaborate  courses  (^  study  which  his 
Church  demanded  of  her  members. 

Irving's  career  as  a  schoolmaster,  first  at  Haddington  and  tfaea 
at  Kirkcaldy,  fills  the  next  eight  years  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
period  upon  the  whole  of  happy  and  earnest  activity  ;  it  most 
nave  been  a  period  of  varied  study,  theological  and  literary, 
as  his  subsequent  writings  prove.  Yet  we  have  no  clear  inti- 
mations of  his  intellectual  progress  —  the  kind  of  books  that 
interested  him,  the  kind  of  questions  that  he  pondered.  His 
intellectual  life,  as  it  appears  in  these  volumes,  is  a  singularly 
abstracted  life ;  rich,  fertile,  exuberant,  and  iot  a  time  at  least 
strong  and  healthy,  but  nowhere  clearly  showing  its  sources  and 
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affinitieflk  There  is  a  want  of  intelligible  oonnexicm  between 
his  micceBave  thedogioal  speoolationa  —  thoee  openings  in  the 
field  of  Christian  ibonght  which  captivate  ins  mind,  and  in 
which  he  trinntphs  as  higher  discovmee  —  and  any  advanmng 
ooorae  of  theological  studj.  Was  he*  much  of  a  student  at  any 
period  of  his  career  ?  We  are  unable  to  answer  this  from  any 
dbeot  eyidence^  But,  judging  from  his  earlier  writings,  we  can 
have  Utde  doubt  that  during  lus  Earkcaldy,  and  probably  his 
Haddington  residence,  he  was  a  dose  student  of  the  older 
l^lish  literature,  both  theological  and  secular.  It  is  to  tins 
time  that  his  own  statement  must  ref^— the  statement  which 
he  flung  with  such  a  grand  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  critics  of 
his  ^  Orations ' — <  I  fear  not  to  confess  that  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
*  and  Baxter  in  theology,  Bncoo,  and  Newton,  and  Locke  in 
'philosophy,  hare  been  my  companions,  as  Shakespeare,  and 
'Spenser,  and  Milton  have  been  in  poetry.  •  •  .  These  books 
'  were  to  me  like  a  concert  of  every  sweet  instrument  of  the 
'  soul,  and  heart,  and  strength,  and  mind.'  It  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  so  little  trace  of  his  study  of  these  writers  at  the 
time — of  thoee  intellectual  sympatlues  and  antipathies  and 
eenfident  critidsms  that  generally  characterise  the  progresii  of 
youthful  genius.  The  only  scrap  of  his  corresnondence  that 
survives  during  these  years  is  not  only  devoid  of  any  such 
trace,  but  a  singularly  crude  and  unintellectual  production ;  yet 
with  a  strange  anticipation  of  the  man  toa  It  is  a  letter  to  his 
fiiend  Mr.  Story,  in  which  he  communicates,  in  absurdly  mag* 
niloquent  hmffuage,  his  despiur  in  reference  to  a  young  lady 
with  whom  he  was  disappointed  in  having  a  solitary  walk. 
This  want  of  literary  aseodation  with  the  formative  period  of 
Irving's  life  serves  to  mar  its  interest,  and  moreover  mcreases 
the  perplexity  of  his  later  character  and  career.  Here,  when,  if 
ever,  broader  and  more  natural  and  varied  elements  must  have 
entmd  into  his  life  and  made  up  its  activity,  we  get  a  very 
bare,  uncertain,  and  shadowy  glimpse  of  him. 

The  general  impression  is  that  of  a  tall  and  somewhat  magni* 
ficent  youth,  of  very  lofty  and  honest  purpose,  carrying  his  pre- 
tensions, physical  and  otherwise,  very  hi^,  and  cherishing 
proud  dreams  of  future  greatness  amid  all  the  disadvantages  and 
toils  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  and  the  unpopularity  of  his 
first  efforts  as  a  preacher.  There  is  a  species  of  sublimity  about 
the  youth,  even  as  there  was  afterwards  about  the  man.  There 
18  luso  a  want  of  nature  —  of  simple,  youthful  carelessness. 
There  are  few  or  none  of  those  light  touches  that  not  only 
reveal  the  heart,  but  reveal  an  unconscious  as  well  as  honest 
heart,   thinking  of  itself  little  if  at  all,  rather  merely  giving 
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vent  to  its  own  impulses  of  feeling  or  taste.  There  is,  if  we 
must  say  it^  a  kind  of  attitudinising  about  the  young  school- 
master at  Haddington  and  Kirkcaldy  —  a  self-importance  which 
breaks  out  at  many  points.  The  air  of  grandeur  is  at  times 
ridiculous  —  a  subject  for  laughter  and  not  for  admiration.  The 
stories  which  are  meant  to  be  most  pleasantly  characteriatie  oi 
him  show  this  significantly.  We  are  told,  for  example,  of  an 
interesting  girl-pupil  that  he  had  at  Haddington,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Welsh,  since  united  to  a  man  whose  literary  hmt  it 
in  every  mouth,  and  whose  relations  with  Irving  are  well 
known.  In  superintending  the  lessons  of  his  pupil,  it  was  a 
rule  that  the  young  teacher  should  give  a  daily  report  of  her 
progress,  and  when  the  report  was  pesstma,  punishment  wis  the 
consequence.  ^One  day  he  paused  long  before  putting  hk 
^sentence  upon  paper.  The  culprit  sat  on  the  table,  small, 
^  downcast,  and  conscious  of  failure.     The  preceptor  lingered 

*  remorsefully  over  his  verdict,  wavering  between  justice  and 
'  mercy.     At  last  he  looked  up  at  her  wi&  pitiful  looks,  ^  Jane, 

*  my  heart  is  broken  I "  cried  the  sympathetic  tutor,  "  but  I  moat 

*  tell  the  truth ; "  and,  with  reluctant  pen,  he  wrote  the  dread 

*  deliverance  pessima  I '  One  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  mis- 
placed solemnity  of  the  language,  and  the  self-exaltation  that 
it  betrays.  In  the  very  same  way,  when  he  addresses  the 
astonished  door-keeper  who  was  guarding  the  entrance  to 
St.  George's  Churdi,  where  Chalmers  was  preaching,  and  he 
wished  to  get  in  with  some  of  his  pupils  whom  he  hadtaken  to 
hear  the  great  orator,  ^  Remove  your  arm,  or  I  will  shatter  it  in 
^pieces!' — the  suggestion  is  one  of  grotesque  pretension  and 
brutal  violence  rather  than  of  impressive  loftiness.  There  wu 
evidently  a  dangerous  element  of  demonstrative  egotism  in  tins 
young  theological  hero. 

One  point  in  the  scholastic  career  of  Irving  has  been  touched 
very  slightly  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  but  still  sundves  so  stron^y 
as  a  tradition,  and  suits  so  little  with  our  common  conceptions 
of  him,  that  it  might  have  deserved  more  inquiry,  —  we  mem 
his  alleged  severity  and  even  cruelty  as  a  disdpUnarian.  The 
story  told  *  of  the  joiner  appearing  at  the  door  of  the  school- 
room in  Kirkcaldy  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder  one  morning, 
asking,  '  Do  ye  want  a  hand  (some  assistance)  the  day,  Mr. 

*  Irving  ? '  is  still  gravely  repeated,  although  the  scene  of  the 
incident  is  sometimes  transferred  to  Haddington.  And  there 
are  living  men  in  Fife  who  are  said  to  recall  Irving's  punitive 
performances  with  something  of  a  shudder.    All  this  is  probaUy 

♦  P.  53,  voL  i. 
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to  be  accounted  for  by  some  wrong  theory  of  scholastic  trainings 
such  as  that  under  which  he  himself  had  suffered  at  Annan^ 
or  perhaps  by  the  impatient  and  semi-unconscious  vehemence 
with  which  he  carried  through  any  action  to  which  he  was  once 
aroused. 

Having  accomplished  his  due  number  of  partial  sessions  at 
the  Divinity  Hidl  in  Edinburgh^  Irving  was  ^  licensed '  to 
preach.  This  process  of  license  he  has  himself  also  described^ 
clothing  it  witn  a  kind  of  solenm  and  judicial  severity,  bor- 
rowed no  doubt  from  his  own  imaginative  retrospect*  He 
soon  began  to  preach  at  his  native  place,  at  Kirkcaldy,  and 
elsewhere.  A  humorous  acddent  is  related  regarding  hb  first 
sermon  at  Annan :  — 

*  The  "  haill  town,"  profoundly  critical  and  much  interested,  turned 
out  to  hear  him ;  even  his  ancient  teachers,  with  solemn  hrows,  came 
out  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Edward's  sermon.  A  certain  excitement 
of  interest,  unusual  to  that  humdrum  atmosphere,  fluttered  through 
the  building.  When  the  sermon  was  in  full  current,  some  incautious 
movement  of  the  young  preacher  tilted  aside  the  great  bible,  and  the 
sermon  itself — that  direful  '^  paper"  which  Scotch  congregations  hold 
in  high  despite — dropped  out  bodily,  and  fluttered  down  upon  the 
precentor's  desk  underneath.  A  perfect  rustle  of  excitement  ran 
through  the  church  ;  here  was  an  unhoped-for  crisis.  What  would 
the  neophyte  do  now  ?  The  young  preacher  carelessly  stooped  his 
great  figure  over  the  pulpit,  grasped  the  manuscript  as  it  lay  broad- 
ways, crushed  it  up  in  his  great  hand,  thrust  it  into  a  pocket,  and 
went  on  as  fluently  as  before.'  * 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  proved  a  great  success  for  the 
young  preacher.  His  triumph  was  unbounded  in  his  native 
parish.  It  was  so  far  from  being  general,  however,  that  he 
remained  for  some  years  altogether  unknown,  and  in  Kirkcaldy 
and  elsewhere  very  unpopular,  when  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit. 
A  certain  Kirkcaldy  baker  is  remembered  to  have  kicked  his 
pew-door  open  with  characteristic  *  Scotch  irreverence,'  and  to 
have  bounced  out  of  church  when  he  saw  Irving  was  to  be 

*  The  passage  is  contained  in  his  sermon  preached  previously  to 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  *  National  Scotch  Church'  in 
Begent  Square,  which  was  built  for  him  after  he  had  been  a  few 
years  in  London.  The  sermon  was  printed,  with  others,  some  of  the 
best  that  Irving  ever  preached,  from  ^  the  accurate  notes  of  Mr.  T. 
Oxford,  short-hand  writer,'  and  bear  internal  evidence  of  being  very 
close  transcripts  of  Irving's  language.  A  singular  error,  however, 
has  crept  into  the  passage  in  question  quoted  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
p.  65,  vol.  1.  ^  Ecce  Jesum '  is  printed  instead  of  Exegesis,  as  the 
name  of  the  Latin  discourse  prescribed  to  students  in  divinity. 
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the  preacher.  He  had  ^ower  muckle.gran'ner,'  the  peqpk 
said,  —  a  shrewd  people,  we  are  indined  to  add,  amid  all  theb 
irreverence.  They  might  appreciate  and  admire  the  *  gimndenr ' 
by  and  by,  but  in  its  first  crude  and  inharmonious  shapes  tliey 
did  not  care  for  it,  and  are  not  much  to  be  wondered  aU 

Irving  remained  at  Kirkcaldy  as  a  schoolmaster  Uat  seven 
years;  he  then  gave  up  his  scholastic  position,  probably  wearied 
with  it|  and  betook  himself  again  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
settled  in  lodgings,  waiting  for  whatever  employment  in  the 
clerical  profession  might  open  to  him.  This  was  evidently  a 
peciod  of  uncertainty  a^  perplexity.  What  was  be  to  do  ?  He 
was  tired  of  teaching ;  he  had  no  prospect  of  suooess  as  a 
preacher;  no  patron  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  the  people 
did  not  seem  to  value  his  peculiar  oratory.  His  future  was 
not  very  bright  at  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Irving's  perplexities,  and  bow* 
ever  much  be  may  have  felt  his  unpopularity  as  a  preach^, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  doubted  his  own  powers.  He 
had  no  misgivings  and  no  scepticism  to  contend  with.  Ilien 
was  a  lofty  confidence  in  him  now  and  at  all  times,  and  Ui 
vision  of  the  work  to  which  he  was  called  only  grew  larger  and 
more  significant  as  his  immediate  prospects  seemed  less  hopefuL 
He  had  pondered  over  the  ideal  of  a  preacher  of  the  Grospc^and 
he  determined  to  rise  to  that  ideal.  He  burned  at  his  solitary 
Edinburgh  lodgings  all  the  sermons  he  had  already  written,  and 
began  anew  to  write  on  a  grander  and  more  worthy  scale.  The 
thought  of  a  missionary  life,  simple,  sublime,  and  self-denying 
as  when  the  apostles  went  forth  preaching  *the  kingdom  <^ 
'  heaven  is  at  lumd,'  without  gold  or  silver  in  their  purses,  or  scrip, 
or  coat,  or  staves  in  their  hands,  rose  before  him,  and  he  resolved 
that  this  should  be  his  life  unless  he  speedily  received  some  call 
to  work  at  home.  He  had  actually  packed  up  his  books  and 
boxes,  and  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  pur- 
pose, when  he  was  arrested  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  ChafanerB, 
inviting  him  to  Glasgow  to  be  his  assistant.  This  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1819.  He  went  and  preached  to  the  congregatioa 
of  St.  John's  with  an  unwonted  feeling  of  distrust     *  I  will 

*  preach,  if  you  think  fit,'  he  is  reported  to  have  said;  ^bst 

*  if  they  bear  with  my  preaching,  thejr  will  be  the  first  people 
^  who  have  borne  with  it.'  The  verdict  was  favourable,  and  lie 
now  quietly  settled  to  missionary  labours  and  preaching. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  commencement  of  Irving's  public 
career,  although  durine  the  three  years  of  his  stay  in  Glasgow 
it  seems  admitted  on  iJl  hands  that  he  attracted  little  regard, 
and  certainly  ao  enthusiasm,  as  a  preadier.   <  He  was  general^ 
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^  well  liked,'  SBys  one  witnese,  'but  eome  people  thought  him 
'  rstber  flowery.'  It  was  no  uoooounon  incident,  as  he  went 
into  church,  to  find  tiie  people  coming  out,  as  they  learned  that 
it  was  not  Dr.  Chalmers  himself,  but  only  the  assistant,  that 
was  to  preach.  There  it  some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this, 
making  all  aUowanee  for  the  full  bloom  of  oratoricid  fame  in 
vbich  Chalmers  then  was,  and  the  as  yet  unknown  character  of 
his  assbtant.  For  Irving  evidently,  in  the  course  of  his  Glasgow 
career,  largely  developed  his  powers  as  an  orator.  He  was  no 
longer  the  mere  Kirkoddy  probationer,  labouring  but  crudely  to 
express  his  preat  thoughts,  and  encumbered  wiUi  the  trappings 
of  an  ambitious  and  unformed  style.  He  had  risen  mto  a 
Jhigher  region ;  he  was  capble  of  far  higher  achievements, — 
achievements  but  little  inferior  to  his  subsequent  London 
eflbrts,  as  his  farewell  discourse  shows.  His  mind,  if  not  fully 
xipened,  was  fresh  and  unspent.  He  remained,  however,  un- 
appreeiated.  His  highest  sermons  called  forth  merely  a  puzzled 
amazement  in  the  hearers  who  welcomed  every  Sunday  the 
doquence  of  Chalmers  with  excited  enthuoasm — a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  effect  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  popular 
mind  with  a  favourite  preacher. 

It  is  not  our  intenticm  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
Irving  and  Chalmers.  Both  may  be  admired,  though  both 
present  many  points  for  criticism.  The  biographer  of  Irving 
is  continually  repeating  that  Chalmers  jGEuIed  to  under- 
stand her  hera  To  some  extent  this  is  true.  The  mystery 
of  grandeur  and  of  priestly  pretension  which  enwrapt  his  as- 
astant  greatly  puzzled  the  shrewd  and  practical  mind  of  the 
minister  of  St  John's,  who  in  his  highest  flights  of  imagination 
and  broadest  generalisations  of  philanthropy  never  forgot  the 
common  working-day  world  around  him.  Chalmers'  mind  fitted 
closely  to  fact,  and  clung  to  the  intelligible  even  when  it 
soared;  it  was  broad  and  qpen-visioned  rather  than  intense 
and  deep-thoughted ;  it  was  inductive,  not  intuitive ;  it  had  no 
special  gift  of  poetic  or  even  of  spiritual  insight ;  but  it  was 
humorously  observant  of  life  and  manners,  with  that  sensitive 
horror  of  the  ridiculous  which  always  characterises  a  keen, 
jrapid,  and  broadly  sympathetic  inteUigence.  To  these  cha- 
racteristics Irving  was  directly  contrasted,  —  his  intellectual 
life  dwelling  in  a  more  etherial  but  far  narrower  region,  and 
swaying  to  impulses  of  mere  poetry,  and  excitements  of  the 
mere  spirit,  incomprehensible,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  mind  like  Chal- 
mers'. Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  Irving  che- 
rished towards  the  great  preacher  under  whom  he  served  a 
confiding  attachment  touched  with  reverence^  and  was  honestly 
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proud  to  BSLj  of  him,  ^  Never  again  shall  I  find  another  man 
^  of  transcendent  genius  whom  I  can  love  as  much  as  I  admire, 
^  into  whose  house  I  can  go  in  and  out  like  a  son,  whom  I  can 

*  revere  as  a  father,  and  serve  with  the  devotion  of  a  child,' 
so  Chalmers  repaid  the  affection  with  warmth  and  dnceritj, 
and  if  he  mingled  distrust  with  his  friendship,  the  distrust  was 
the  expression  of  intellectual  uncertainty,  and  not  of  an  j  want 
of  regard.  He  did  not  know  whither  Irving  mieht  turn ;  he 
had  taken  sharp  scrutiny  of  his  peculiarities  and  tendencies ; 
and  if  he  had  misgivings  as  to  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
machine  —  from  its  very  size  and  magnificence  —  who  can 
blame  him? 

How  much  of  this  want  of  sympathy  discovered  itself  in 
Glasgow  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Apparently  Irving,  after 
the  first  delights  of  clerical  employment,  congenial  to  him, 
began  to  weary  of  his  unappreciated  labours  and  subordinate 
position.  The  impulses  of  an  imdying  ambition  kept  stirring 
in  him  —  an  ambition  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  hb 
present  work — heartily  and  nobly  as  he  gave  himself  to 
that  work.  A  nobler  missionary  certunly  never  laboured  in 
its  closes  and  wynds.  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  advert  to  the 
devotedness  with  which  he  did  his  duty  as  a  parochial  visitor, 
the  apostolic  grandeur  with  which  he  invested  his  office  here  as 
everywhere,  and  the  genuine  pleasure  that  he  seems  to  have 
felt  in  it.  His  heart  rejoiced,  he  said,  in  taking  leave  of 
Glasgow,  to  recur  to  the  hours  that  he  '  had  sitten  under  the 
^  roofs  of  the  people,  and  been  made  a  partaker  of  their  con- 

*  fidence  and  a  witness  of  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure.* 
With  a  strangely  solemn,  yet  homely,  kindly  manner,  he  moved 
about  among  the  poor,  blessing  each  house  that  he  entered. 
^  Peace  be  to  this  house '  was  his  invariable  salutation.  He  knew 
the  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor  with  all  his  solemnity,  and 
by  the  magic  of  his  personal  ministry  could  produce  results  asto- 
nishing to  the  *  agency '  with  whom  he  served.  But  all  this  could 
not  satisfy  either  the  mind  or  heart  of  Irving.  He  longed  for 
a  higher  field  of  action,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  so. 
Agam  the  idea  of  expatriation  occurred  to  him ;  he  received  an 
invitation  to  go  to  Kingston,  in  Jamidca,  to  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  there,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  it  into  serious 
consideration.  His  old  plans  of  missionanr  labour  once  more 
arose  before  his  mind ;  but  as  he  pondered  dubiously  over  the 
future,  a  way  of  usefulness  suddenly  opened  to  him,  more 
inviting  than  he  could  have  anticipated!  The  Caledonian 
Church,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  had  been  for  some  time 
without  a  stated  pastor,  and  had  consequently  fidlen  into  great 
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weakness.  Some  worthy  and  intelligent  Scotehmen,  howeyer^ 
«lill  clnng  to  it^  and  baying  heard  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  assistant  in 
Glasgow,  they  resolyed  to  offer  the  pulpit  to  him.  Nothing 
eould  haye  more  suited  with  Irying's  inclination ;  he  went  to 
London  *to  make  trial  and  proof  of  his  *  gifts'  *  before  the  rem- 
'  nant  of  the  congregation  which  still  held  together.'  The  result 
was  highly  satisfactory :  difficulties  that  seemed  to  lie  in  the  way 
were  smoothed  over,  and  Irying  prepared  to  commence  his 
ministry  in  London. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his  extraordinary  elation 
of  mind  at  this  prospect  He  was  quite  carried  away  at  the 
impending  realisation  of  his  dreams  of  a  true  preacher's  career, 
and  it  is  touching  to  read  some  of  his  expressions  —  so  genuine, 
mmple,  and  from  the  heart —  yet  with  that  suspicious  taint  of 
faigfa-flown  egotism  in  them  that  meets  us  so  often.  He  writes 
to  his  dear  arid  lovely  pupil,  to  whom  we  haye  already  referred : — 

*My  head  is  almost  turned  with  the  approbation  I  received, — 
certainly  my  bead  is  turned  ;  for  from  being  a  poor  desolate  creature, 
melancholy  of  success^  yet  steel  against  misfortune,  I  have  become 
all  at  once  full  of  hope  and  activity.  My  hours  of  study  have  doubled 
themselves;  my  intellect,  long  unused  to  expand  itself,  is  now 
awakening  again,  and  truth  is  revealing  itself  to  my  mind.  The 
thanks  of  all  the  directors  I  have  received  formally ;  the  gifl  of  all  the 
congregation  of  the  Bible  used  by  Her  Royal  Highness.  The  elders 
paid  my  expences  in  a  most  princely  style ;  my  countrymen  of  the 
first  celebrity,  especially  in  art,  welcomed  me  to  their  society ;  and 
the  first  artist  in  the  city  drew  a  most  admirable  half-length  minia- 
ture of  me  in  action.  And  so  you  see  I  have  reason  to  be  vain.  But 
these  things,  my  dear  Jane,  delight  me  not,  save  as  vouchsafements 
of  my  Maker's  bounty.  Were  I  established  in  the  love  and  obedience 
of  Htm,  I  should  rise  toweringly  aloft,  into  the  regions  of  a  very 
noble  and  sublime  character.' 

These  are  not  the  casual  expressions  of  temporary  excitement. 
The  same  flash  of  elated  pride  everywhere  breaks  out.  We 
hare  heard  one  say,  who  remembers  his  visit  to  Paisley  at  the 
time  of  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  speaks,  that  he  was  in  transports 
of  enthusiasm  with  his  prospects.  And  to  his  friend^  the 
minister  of  Rosneath^  who  had  expressed  astonishment  at 
some  of  his  feats^  he  broke  out,  *  Now  you  shall  see  what  great 

*  things  I  will  do  yet.  You  are  content  to  go  back  and 
^  forward  on  the  same  route,  like  this  boat;  but  as  for  me,  I 

*  bope  yet  to  go  deep  into  the  ocean  of  truth.'  There  is  a 
strange  pathos  in  these  exulting  expressions  as  we  look  onward 
across  the  broken  arch  of  his  career.  In  his  own  mind,  even, 
the  pathos  was  not  far  separate  from  the  exultation,  as  we  see 
from  one  of  his  most  characteristic  outbursts  in  a  letter  to 
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Dr.  Martin  of  Kirkcaldy.  ^  There  are  a  few  tilings  wludi  bbd 
'  me  to  the  world,  and  but  a  yery  few :  one  »  te  mmke  a 
'  demonstration  for  a  higher  style  of  Chiistianitj  —  Bomednw 

*  more  magnanimous,  more  heroical  than  this  age  aflfecta  —  Ood 
'  knows  with  what  success.' 

We  quote  these  expressions,  not  only  because  tbey  poaacsB 
interest  in  reference  to  Irving^s  character,  but  because  tbey 
give  the  key  to  the  tone  of  his  ministry  in  London,  and  tiK 
oratorical  career,  long  sighed  after,  upon  which  he  now  entered, 
with  a  free  field  fcHr  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  He  had  for 
many  years  conceived  himself  to  have  a  spedal  miasioii  as  a 
Christian  instructor.  '  Some  preachers,'  lie  himself  had  aaid 
as  he 'left  Glasgow,  '  are  traders  from  port  to  port,  foUowing 
'  the  customary  and  approved  course ;  others  adventure  over 
<  the  whole  ocean  of  human  concern.  Th^^  are  miniaten 
'  enow  to  hold  the  flock  in  pasture  and  in  safety.  But  wheie 
'  are  they  to  make  inroad  after  the  alien,  to  bring  in  the 
^  votaries  of  fashion,  of  literature,  of  sentiment,  of  poli<7  and  of 
^  rank,  who  are  content  in  their  several  idolatries  to  do  withoat 
^  piety  to  God,  and  love  to  Him  whom  He  hath  sent  ? '  Then 
could  be  no  question  to  which  of  these  classes  of  preacbera  be 
considered  himself  to  belong ;  and  his  profound  oonscioosnev 
of  a  peculiar  mission,  and  of  peculiar  powers  in  the  pulpit,  grves 
the  colour  to  all  his  early  ministry  in  London.  It  is  the  key- 
note of  his  first  and  most  striking  volume  of  discourses. 

To  a  mind  like  Irving's,  cherishing  such  lofty  aspiratiooi, 
his  reception  in  the  metropolis  must  have  been  exciting  in  a 
high  degree.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  such  a  n^d  rise  into 
fiEune.  I^opularity  would  but  ill  describe  the  sensation  that  he 
made,  and  the  reputation  that  he  acquired.  Within  a  few 
months  of  his  settlement,  —  he  himself  has  spoken  of  ^  a  year  er 
^  nearly  so,  of  happy  obscurity,'  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  had  burst  from  his  obscurity  long  before  the  end  of  \m 
first  year's  ministry,  —  the  little  church  of  Hatton  Garden  was 
not  only  crowded  (this  might  have  happened  with  ma^y  other 
preachers),  but  it  was  filled  with  the  very  audience  after  which 
he  had  longed,  —  with  *  imaginative  men,  and  political  mea,  aad 

*  legal  men,  and  scientific  men,  who  bear  the  world  in  hand.* 
The  Duke  of  York  had  been  already  interested  in  him  at  his 
first  outset;  Wilkie  soon  found  him  out  and  a{q>reciated  his 
powers;  Brougham  is  reported  as  one  of  his  early  auditors,  and 
to  have  taken  Mackintosh,  who  repeated  to  Canning  an  ex- 
pression which  he  had  heard  Irving  use  in  prayer  of  a  bereaved 
family  being  *  thrown  on  the  fatherhood  of  God,'  —  an  ex- 
pression which  so  struck  the  imagination  of  the   stateamaa. 
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tlttt  he  too  was  drawa  to  hear  him^  and  to  allude  to 
his  marvelloas  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
18  even  said  that  the  Tory  Premier^  Lord  Liverpool  was 
let  in  at  a  window  when  no  other  access  was  possible.  What- 
ever troth  there  may  be  in  some  of  these  stories,  there  can 
be  no  donbt  Aat  Irving  saw  himself,  within  a  short  period, 
rarroonded  by  the  most  astonishing  audience  perhaps  that 
ever  gathered  around  a  preacher — an  auchence  representative 
of  all  that  was  highest  and  most  inteUectnal  in  the  world  of 
Ixmikm.  Here  was  a  field  in  which  to  take  his  'natural 
*  liberty  to  expatiate  over  all  the  applications  of  the  wcml  of 
'  God  to  the  wants  of  naen.'  At  length  he  had  found  his  right 
position.  The  choice  of  his  heart  had  been  granted,  and  he 
entered  with  a  triumphant  and  joyful  heardness  into  the  work 
whidi  had  been  given  him  to  do. 

This  period  of  Irring's  early  ministry  is  the  golden  period  of 
iuB  life.  The  flush  of  success,  as  high  as  ever  his  dreams  could 
have  reached,  had  come  after  weary  disappointment  The  hero 
Tises  with  the  opportunity.     The  triumph  draws  forth  all  his 

Swers,  and  warms  them  into  an  exuberant  life,  energy,  and 
rtility.  Beyond  question,  if  his  published  discourses  are  to 
be  the  criterion,  this  was  the  time  not  <Hily  of  Irving's 
highest  success  as  a  preadier,  but  when  he  most  deserved  his 
floccess.  His  '  Orations,'  poUished  in  1823,  the  second  year 
of  his  ministry,  and  still  more  a  volume  of  his  early  sermons, 
imblished  after  his  death,  shpw  an  intellectual  vigour  and 
freshness,  a  terseness,  moral  healthiness  and  literary  finish, 
found  in  few  of  his  subsequent  writings,  and  in  ^one  of  his 
eubsequent  volumes.  The  capses  of  this  may  i^pear  by  and  by. 
The  fact  itself  is  to  us  as  indubitable  as  remarkable. 

When  we  peruse  these  early  discourses,  we  can  understand 
the  extraordinary  impression  which  Irving  produced  as  a 
preacher.  There  is  in  them  a  swelling  grandeur  both  of  thought 
and  language,  a  richness  of  conception,  a  grasp  of  imagination, 
and  at  times  a  wondrous  poetry  of  spiritual  feeling  which  still 
captivate  the  reader.  The  mind  moves  at  a  lofty  range  in  com- 
munion with  sentiments  which,  if  sometimes  exaggerated, 
are  never  unworthy.  The  reasoning  may  be  cloudy  and  am- 
bitious, and  the  tone  frequently  arrogant  and  scornful;  but 
there  is  the  glow  of  awakened  thought  everywhere,  now  breaking 
into  splendid  declamation,  touching  the  reader  with  contagious 
enthusiasm,  now  expanding  into  trains  of  meditative  imagery, 
and  now  rising  into  bursts  of  lyric  sweetness.  There  is  great 
fulness,  if  not  much  clearness  and  preciaon,  of  intellectual 
life;  a  breadth  of  sympathy   and  openness  to  the  influence 
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of  literature  and  charms  of  nature  —  although  not  without  the 
sij^ns  also  of  that  neffative  taste  and  narrowing  temper  which 
afterwards  more    fully  possessed   him.     In    Uie    sermons   of 
Chalmers  there  may  be  more  completeness  and  more  sustained 
strength ;  there  is  certainly  a  more  powerful  play  of  clear-sifted 
intelligence,  and  a  firmer  and  more  definite  development   of 
ideas ;  but  Irving  rises  to  heights  of  spiritual  insight,  and  loses 
himself  in  wild  and  touching  strains  of  spiritual  music,  which 
Chalmers  never  reaches.     And  with  all  the  affectations  of  hii^ 
style,  it  is  a  higher  style  than  that  of  Chalmers, — more  living  and 
poetical,  less  artificial  and  rhetorical.     It  b  impossible  that  snch 
discourses,  delivered  with  all  the  accessories  of  physical  impres* 
siveness  which  characterised  Irving,  should  not  have  produced 
a  powerful  sensation.    His  remarkable  height,  his  dark  gleaming 
countenance,  his  long  black  hair,  his  commanding  action,  above 
all,  his  voice  of  marvellous  compass,  with  a  peculiar  liquid  roll 
as  of  distant  melody,  breaking  into  enchanting  bursts  under 
which  the  listeners  were  contented  to  sit  in  wrapt  enjoyment 
even  when  the  utterances  were  not  remarkable  for  wisdom, 
were  elements  suflSciently  fitted  to  arouse  excitement  in  an 
audience,  and  to  make  the  preacher  one  of  the  moat  signal 
attractions  of  the  day. 

Mrd.  Oliphant  has  combated  very  earnestly  the  notion  that 
Irving  was  spoiled  by  his  unprecedented  popularity.  So  far 
she  seems  to  us  to  have  made  good  her  point.  The  honesty 
and  simple-hearted  devotion  and  heroic  aims  of  the  man  are 
undeniable  through  all  the  halo  of  applause  that  surrounded 
him.  The  publication  of  his  *  Journal,'  with  its  quaint  reve- 
lations of  bis  inner  and  outer  life,  shows  that  in  that  impn»- 
sioned  and  somewhat  theatincal  orator,  there  was,  nevertheless, 
a  servant  of  Christ  But  it  is  another  question  how  far  hit 
intellectual  life  sufiered  from  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
admiration  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  incessant  demands  upon 
his  time.  Irving's  intellect  was  of  that  character  which  re- 
quired, to  preserve  it  in  healthiness,  at  once  lai^e  nourish- 
ment and  frequent  repose.  Its  intensity  was  excessive.  It  was 
constantly  in  a  glow.  And  in  order  to  keep  it  from  wastii^ 
under  the  sleepless  fervency  of  its  own  action,  it  needed  to 
have  a  large  communion  with  other  intellects  and  with  nature. 
It  needed  to  go  abroad  and  rest  itself  in  the  wide  fields  of  lite- 
rature, or  in  the  calm  delights  of  contemplation.  But  from 
this  repose  it  was  cut  off  by  his  London  career.  All  its  over- 
confidence  was  stimulated,  and  the  channels  of  its  interest  at 
the  same  time  narrowed.  His  ever-stirring,  intellectual  ex- 
citement could  only  have  been  happily  balanced  by  a  broad  and 
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varied  experience.  But  this  was  denied  him;  or  rather,  he 
wiliiiUy  rejected  it.  He  scornfully  cast  aside  whatever  opposed 
his  intellectual  prejudices,  and  much  that  would  have  softened 
and  expanded  as  well  as  enriched  his  intellectual  vision.  It  is 
a  curious  anomaly  which  his  mind  presents.  The  diversity  of 
sympathy,  the  wide  range  of  culture,  which  all  its  glowing  ac- 
tivities seemed  to  crave,  were  the  very  things  which  he  despised, 
which  he  would  not  have.  Criticism  never  seems  to  have 
moved  him,  except  to  indignation.  He  assumed  from  the 
banning  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  press,  and  to  the  pulpit 
as  represented  in  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  dav,  which  is 
amusing  if  it  were  not  savage  in  its  ferocity.  He  has  no  good 
to  say  of  any  of  the  manifestations  of  literary  activity  around 
him, — saving  only  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  which  seems  to 
interest  him  more  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  subject  of  oppro- 
brium to  others,  than  from  its  own  intrinsic  excellence.  He 
can  see  nothing  but  a  display  of  diabolic  talent  either  in  Byron 
or  Southey;  he  recognbes  Macaulay's  genius  in  the  Milton 
Essay,  but  deprecates  his  admiration  of  Milton's  opinions ;  in 
Brougham  he  discovers  the  *  archfiend '  of  radicalism.  He  is 
constantly  setting  himself  against  his  age,  and  indulging  in 
wild  abuse  of  it.  And  if  any  desire  to  see  of  what  grand  rage 
he  is  capable,  when  he  has  the  'critics'  for  his  victims,  let 
them  read  the  pre&ce  to  the  third  edition  of  his  '  Orations.*  It 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  invective.  But  Irving  misunder- 
stood himself  and  his  strength.  The  critics,  or  some  of  them 
at  least,  were  his  best  friends,  if  he  could  only  have  seen  it. 
With  few  exceptions  they  recognised  his  genius ;  they  admired 
his  power ;  but  they  would  have  had  him  mitigate  his  heady 
dogmatism,  and  open  his  mind  to  other  truths  than  those  which 
he  kept  constantly  iterating. 

Irving  continued  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour  successful  and 
happy  for  some  years.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  the 
16th  October,  1823,  he  was  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  in 
the  Manse  of  Kirkcaldy.  This  engagement,  which  he  then 
honourably  fulfilled,  had  been  contracted  in  very  early  life  — 
eleven  years  before.  He  was  not  unconscious  that  the  choice 
made  by  the  school-usher  at  Kirkcaldy  was  not  well  adapted  to 
the  station  he  had  since  attained.  And  in  this  respect  his 
marriage  was  an  unfortunate  one.  A  woman  of  higher  intel- 
lectual powers  and  judgment  might  have  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  over  his  later  life.  But  from  the  uniform  deference 
and  affection  displayed  towards  his  wife  in  the  letters  published 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  no  one  would  suspect  how  little  Mrs.  Irving 
was  fitted  to  be  the  helpmate  of  a  man  of  genius. 
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His  reputation  was  probably  at  its  height  in  the  beginnii^ 
of  1824,  when  he  published  his  ^  Orations.'  Notwithstanding 
the  critics  and  the  missionary  societies^  who  were  equally  pnzded 
and  indignant  with  him,  a  splendid  career  of  usefulness  seoned 
lengthening  before  him.  In  the  meantime  his  intellectual  life  was 
resSessly  working  in  different  directions.  Deeper  ai»l  more  com* 
prehensive  yiews  of  theological  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 
He  had  at  once  a  siujgular  susceptibility  to  new  impressioni  lad 
a  siiigular  tenaci^  of  holding  to  his  most  recent  impressions  wfaoi 
once  formed.  He  was  docile  as  a  pupil,  and  yet  dogmatic  ai  a 
master.  He  had  a  constant  craving  for  what  was  positive  and 
authoritative  in  religion;  and  to  any  one  who  came  to  Ub 
with  the  offer  of  a  new  truth  his  mind  was  open.  The  teacher 
might  be  very  inferior  to  himself,  but  decision  and  self-assunmoe 
went  a  great  way  with  him,  and  when  once  he  had  takei  a 
step,  as  he  conceived,  forward,  no  uncertainty,  no  light  of 
evidence,  would  make  him  retract.  He  was  th(Mroagfaly  open- 
minded  in  shorty  but  not  in  the  least  criticaL  He  biew 
not  what  it  was  to  doubt  and  hold  his  mind  in  sospeMe. 
Coleridge  was  his  highest  and  best  teacher,  and  to  bis  ia- 
fluence  we  would  be  inclined  to  trace  those  aspirations  afiter  a 
higher  theology  which  hsiceforth  animated  him.  He  himself 
confessed,  in  the  dedication  of  his  famous  missionary  sermon 
to  the  Highgate  philosopher,  *  You  have  been  more  profitabk 
'  to  my  faith  in  orthodox  doctrine,  to  my  spiritual  nndexstaad- 

*  ing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  to  my  right  concepticm  of  the 
'  Christian  Church,  than  any  or  all  the  men  with  whom  Iha^ 
^  entertained  friendship  and  conversation.' 

There  was  from  the  first,  indeed,  in  Irving  an  impulse  of 
poetic  faith. —  a  blending  of  imagination  and  of  thought— 
which  must  have  raised  him  to  a  more  catholic  qihere  of  doe> 
trine  than  that  which  was  presented  in  the  popular  theokg^ 
of  the  Scotch  Church.  It  is  evident  that  he  fedt  its  defidea- 
cies  long  before  he  left  Scotland.  The  argumentative  form  and 
legal  phrase  in  which  this  tiieology  sets  forth  the  most  abstruse 
truths,  and  strives  to  apprehend  them  as  distinct  logical  propo- 
sitions,—  its  favourite  ideas  of  Election  and  the  Gmoumi^,— 
could  never  have  been  welcome  to  a  nund  like  Irving't, 
which  was  always  seeking  for  something  above  and  bejoad 
the  mere  logic  of  any  truth  —  for  a  living  and  andioritatin 
voice,  and  not  for  the  dead  edioes  of  that  voice,  howenr 
correctly  represented.  He  has  said  in  his  ^  Orations,'  in  referenoe 
to  the  catechisms  of  his  Church,  that  *  the  rich  and  mdlow 
'  word,  with^  Grod's  own  wisdom  mellow,   and  rich  with  aH 

*  mortal  and  immortal  attractions,  is  a  better  net  to  catdi  ehfld- 
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*  hood  withal  than  those  pieces  of  mui's  wordings  however  true 
'to  Scripture,  or  compounded  of  the  ingredients  of  human 
'wisdom.'  He  was  already,  therefore,  before  he  knew  Cole- 
ridge, and  as  the  result  possibly  of  his  own  deeper  intuitions  and 
the  study  of  such  authors  as  Hooker,  leaving  behind  him  many 
of  the  popular  ideas  identified  with  orthodoxy  in  Scotland, 
and  aiming  after  a  more  comprehensive  conception  of  Christian 
truth, — taking  its  start  from  an  Incarnate  Person  rather  than 
from  an  abstract  decree.  The  highly  systematic,  abstract,  deduc- 
tive creed  of  his  early  years  was  dear  to  him,  yet  he  naturally 
rose  above  it;  for  his  mind  was  unsystematic  and  concrete  in 
the  hi^iest  degree ;  and  from  the  most  perfect  system  he  turned 
instinctively  to  the  living  and  sympathetic  Will  of  which  it 
spoke,  and  to  the  Church  which  constituted  the  embodiment 
and  (NTganic  development  of  that  Will  on  earth*  By  a  natural 
consequence,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Sacraments  became  tiie 
cttitral  ideas  of  his  theology, —  ideas  by  no  means  ignored  in 
the  theology  of  Scotland,  but  which  had  long  ceased  in  the 
popular  Christian  teaching  —  and,  not  least,  in  the  most  evan- 
gelical phase  of  it*- to  have  due  prominence  assigned  to  them. 

His  views  of  the  Incarnation  became,  it  is  well  known,  the 
subject  of  special  attack ;  but  whatever  extravagance  they  as- 
sumed, they  had  their  origin  in  a  right  theological  instinct  It 
had  become  usual  with  the  Evangelical  party,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  to  regard  the  Atonement  as  a  doctrine,  if  not 
divorced  from  the  Incarnation,  yet  to  some  extent  apart  from  it. 
But  Irving's  mind  could  not  rest  in  such  a  view.  He  saw  the 
more  than  accidental — the  organic — connexion  between  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  between  the  Sufferer  and  His 
sufferings.     The  reality  of  Christ's  human  nature,  as  *  bone  of 

*  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,'  he  felt  to  be  the  turning- 
point  in  a  genuine  Christian  theology.  He  was  at  fault  here, 
however,  as  frequently,  in  the  extremely  rhetorical  manner 
in  which  he  treated  the  subject.  In  his  anxiety  to  vindicate 
Che  fact  of  Christ's  human  nature  and  its  essential  identity 
with  the  comnKm  nature  of  mankind,  he  fell  into  expressions 
which  seemed  to  speak  not  merely  of  an  essential  but  a 
complete  identity,  sin  not  excepted.  He  used  unguardedly 
such  expressions  as  that  *  Christ's  flesh  was  in  every  respect 
^  as  ours ; '  that  it  was  faJlen,  and  sinful,  and  rebellious,  and 
some  stronger  and  less  happy  expressions  than  these,  which 
we  need  not  quote.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  studies  his 
writings  in  a  comprehensive  and  charitable  spirit,  that  he  meant 
nottunK  further  by  these,  or  by  any  expressions  that  he  used, 
than  that  Christ  shared  our  nature,  as  he   himself  ezfJains, 
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*  under  the  conditions  of  the  fall^  that  in  short  He  shared  oar 
very  nature  as  it  exists,  weak,  corruptible,  and  sorely  tempted, 
and  not  any  imaginary  counterpart  of  that  nature — any  higher 
or  unfallen  nature,  incapable  of  temptation.  That  he  denied  for 
a  moment,  or  doubted  Christ's  perfect  holiness  in  thejksh,  no 
one  can  honestly  think  who  will  have  the  candour  to  weigh  his 
several  expressions,  and  especially  his  own  explanations  of  his 
meaning,  which  on  such  a  matter  ought  to  have  been  at  once 
accepted.  The  single  difference  between  him  and  his  opponents 
seems  to  be  that  Christ's  ^  holiness  in  the  flesh '  was  to  him  the 
expression  of  the  constant  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to 
them  rather  a  substantive  quality,  inhering  in  the  humanity 
itself,  or,  as  he  said,  ^  a  physical  change  in  the  created  thing, 
'  the  creature  part.'  The  subject  is  one  which  shrinks  from 
analysis  and  dogmatic  explanation,  and  we  shall  not  venture 
further  into  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  distant  from  the 
mind  of  Irving  than  any  idea  of  heresy.  He  supposed  himself 
here  and  everywhere  to  be  vindicating  the  'orthodox  and 
^  catholic  doctrine,'  from  which  the  fragmentary  dogmatisms  of 
modern  theology  had  fallen  away.  It  was  the  very  depth  and 
tenderness  of  his  spiritual  nature,  his  profound  realisation  of 
human  misery,  and  of  the  need  of  salvation  through  the  power 
of  a  living,  brotherly  sympathy  and  perfect  bearing  of  our  ans, 
that  forced  the  subject  upon  his  attention. 

'  I  believe/  he  says,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  from 
his  treatise  on  our  Lord's  human  nature  —  and  we  cannot  quote  tnj 
more  characteristic  expression  of  his  belief,  in  illustration  of  our 
remarks— ^* that  my  Lord  did  come  down,  and  toil,  and  sweat, and 
travail  in  exceeding  great  sorrow,  in  this  curse  of  temptation  with 
which  I  and  every  sinful  man  am  oppressed ;  did  bring  His  divioe 
presence  into  death-possessed  humanity  —  into  the  one  substance  of 
manhood  created  in  Adam,  and,  by  the  fall,  brought  into  a  state  of 
resistance  and  alienation  from  God,  of  condemnation  and  prodiTitj 
to  >vil,  of  subjection  to  the  devil ;  and  bearing  it  all  upon  Hif 
shoulders  in  that  very  state  into  which  God  put  it  after  Adam  had 
sinned,  did  suffer  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  swimming  anguish,  its 
darkness,  wasteness,  disconsolateness,  and  hiddenness  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  God  ;  and  by  His  faith  and  patience,  did  win  for  Himself 
the  name  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  the  author  and  finisher  of  oor 
fttith.' 

Here,  beyond  question,  we  have  the  very  essence  of  his 
belief.  The  Incarnation  regarded  as  a  living  tact  —  a  mystery, 
indeed,  but  also  an  intense,  intelligible  reality  —  and  the  Atone- 
ment  as  its  necessary  expression,  the  outcome  in  sorrow,  strug- 
gle, and  victory  of  the  *  presence  of  God  in  death-possessed 

*  humanity.' 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  he  was  indebted  to 
Coleridge  for  this  higher  theological  sentiment,  and  to  what 
extent  it  was  the  mere  growth  of  his  spiritual  education.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  all  Irving*s  catholic  tendencies, 
and  more  poetic  and  concrete  conceptions  of  divine  truth,  were 
greatly  promoted  by  all  he  heard  from  the  Highgate  philosopher. 
Whatever  he  learned  from  Coleridge,  however,  he  failed  to  learn 
what  would  have  done  him  most  good — some  higher  philosophy 
of  nature  and  religion,  into  which  he  could  have  fitted  all  his 
speculations,  or  which  at  least  would  have  served  to  balance 
the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  impulses.  With 
all  his  craving  after  truth,  his  impatience  and  incapacity  of 
^stem  was  fatal  to  philosophic  breadth  or  comprehensiveness. 
Then  his  views  of  life  and  nature  from  the  first — notwithstand- 
ing their  glow  and  poetry  of  feeling — were  tainted  with  a  gloom 
verging  on  fanaticism.  In  tlus  respect,  as  in  others,  he  was 
strangely  anomalous ;  responsive  on  one  side  of  feeling  to  all 
the  beautiful  harmonies  of  creation ;  on  the  other  side,  in  con- 
flict with  it,  as  a  mere  devil-creation,  to  be  destroyed  utterly. 
From  the  first  this  morbid  tinge  and  distemper — a  kind  of 
Tertullian  fierceness  and  darkness  —  colour  his  thoughts.  To 
his  lofty  but  oblique  vieion  the  world  was  utterly  out  of  joint, 
—  a  disordered  and  devil-possessed  world,  incapable  of  salvation, 
save  through  strange  crises  and  purification  as  by  fire.  Such  a 
view  appeared  to  him,  as  it  did  to  many  of  the  early  Christians, 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  OospeL  The  present  time  was  the 
'  reign  of  Satan,'  and  it  could  never,  by  any  gradual  progression 
or  natural  inclination,  develope  into  anything  better  or  happier. 
It  could  only  deepen  in  darkness  and  wickedness  till  the  wrath 
of  God  overtook  it ;  and  on  its  ruins  a  millennial  reign  of  purity 
and  bliss  arose.* 


^  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  associated  Irving's  millenarianism  with  Cole- 
ridge ;  and  evidently,  from  what  Coleridge  says  in  his  /  Notes  on 

*  English  Divines,'  p.  335.,  he  and  Irving  had  discussed  the  subject, 
and  60  far  sympathetically.  But  every  one  who  understands  Cole- 
ridge's theological  and  speculative  spirit  will  know  that  the  Apoca- 
lyptic millenarianism  to  which  Irving  abandoned  himself  could  meet 
no  approval  from  the  Highgate  philosopher — ^was  in  fact  in  direct 
contrast  to  all  his  teaching.  Accordingly,  on  reading  what  he  says, 
in  his  '  Notes  on  English  Divines,'  under  the  head  of  '  Irving's  Ben 

*  Ezra,'  we  see  at  once  how  widely  they  differed.  The  Coleridgean 
millenarianism  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  belief  'that  the 

*  objects  of  the  Christian  redemption  will  be  perfected  on  this  earth, 
<  — that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  Word,  theiatter  as  the  Son  of 
^  man,  in  which  the  Divine  Will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  ii  is  in 
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It  is  not  oar  intention,  of  coarse,  to  enter  apon  any  exami- 
nation of  sach  a  view.  To  oar  own  minds  it  appears  a  profouodlj 
mistaken  creed ;  in  apparent  congroity  with  certain  intimatioDS 
of  Scripture,  bat  in  reality  opposed  to  tiie  essential  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  GospeL     But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  then 
was  something  &tal  in  the  hold  which  it  took  of  Irying, — finrlj 
possessing  him  till  it  shut  out  all  other  ideas,  aDd  became  little 
else  than  a  madness.     Of  all  things  it  was  the  one  most  oako- 
lated  to  injure  his  peculiar  mental  temperaoaent,  which  required, 
as  we  have  said,  expansion,  and  not  contraction,  of  interest 
Exclusive  devotion  to  professional  study  was  a  sufficiently  try- 
ing test  for  a  mind  like  his ;  but  a  study  of  mich  a  narrowing 
character  as  millenarianism,  which  seized  upon  him  with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  mental  disease,  was  baleful  in  the  extreme.    It 
became  not  merely  a  speculation,  but  an  absorbing  passion— • 
lurid  gleam,  fascinating  his  mind  and  excluding  ail  odier  light 
The  conmion  influences  of  earth,  in  their  subtle  healthiness  and 
embracing  every-day  beauty,  were  less  and  less  felt ;  he  could 
see  no  good  in  anything  or  in  any  one  save  in  relaUon  to  his 
wild  delusion  of  the  near  approach  of  a  new  heavens  and  nev 
earth.     Contemporary  literature  and  philosophy  were  to  hin 
mere  frivolity  or  mere  devil-sport.     Art,  industry,  commeroe^ 
and  all  the  pr^nant  activities  oi  his  time,  were  nothing  else 
than  the  play  c^  folly  or  the  uproar  c^  wickedness.     In  a  re- 
markable passage  in  ooe  of  his  occasional  discoarses,  jneached 
at  Birmingham,  on  *  The  Curse   as  to  Bodily  Labour,'  *  be 
elaborates,  with  something  of  his  better  im^^ery,  but  also  with 
a  saddening  tediousness,  this  very  view.     It  was  impossible  that 
this  millenorian  excitement,  or  rather  mania,  should  not  have 
exercised  a  wasting  and   deteriorating  influence  on  Inring's 

'  Aeoven,  will  come, —  and  that  the  whoU$mirch  of  nature  and  kutonf^ 
*from  the  first  impregnation  of  ch€u>8  by  the  Spirit^  converges  towards 

*  this  kingdom  as  the  final  cause  of  the  world.*  In  short,  in  the  Apo- 
calyptic sense  of  Irving,  Frere,  and  their  followers,  Coleridge  is  no 
miUenarian  at  all.     The  *  Apocalyptic  millennium  began  under  Con- 

*  stantine,'  he  says.  He  believes,  of  course,  with  every  Christian,  in 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Divine  plan  in  the  history  of  oar 
world  —  always  unfolding  itself  in  an  advancing  Christian  intel* 
ligence,  in  *  better  manners,  purer  laws,'  and  happier  circumsttficeg 
—  the  very  opposite  of  the  Irvingite  millenarianism,  which  rejecti 
all  idea  of  historical  development  in  favour  of  a  series  of  miracaious 
and  catastrophic  dispensations.  Strange,  surely,  that  this  latter 
idea  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  a  higher  faith  than  the 
former ! 

*  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Discourses.     1828. 
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mental  powers.  It  appears  to  us,  with  his  works  before 
us,  in  all  seriousness,  to  have  been  his  ruin.  Other  minds,  of 
lighter  texture  or  more  elastic  versatility,  may  indulge  in  re- 
ligious romance  with  impunity  —  may  amuse  popular  audiences 
with  Apocalyptic  sketdies;  minds  of  harder  tenacity  may 
derote  themselyes  to  elaborate  theories,  and  charts  of  the  future 
history  oi  the  world ;  —  but  there  was  an  intensity  of  spiritual 
passion,  and  a  wild  earnestness  in  Irving,  which  made  such 
q>eculations  no  mere  gentle  excitement  or  ingenious  exer- 
cise of  logic,  but  a  dangerous  intoxication.  Let  any  one  only 
turn  from  the  perusal  of  his  '  Orations '  or  early  sermons  to  hiiEi 
^  Babylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed,'  or  even  bis  ^  Last  Days^' 
and  they  will  realise  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  It  is  di^ienlt  to 
measure,  by  any  ordinary  standard,  the  dedension  of  mental 
freshness  and  force  in  the  first  of  these  books,  whidi  was  also 
the  first  of  his  prophetical  writings.  Through  many  pages  of 
weary  maundering,  firom  which  we  vainly  try  to  gather  a  coherent 
naeaning,  or  the  iJightest  thread  of  interest,  he  discourses  of 
^The  Little  Horn  and  the  Beast,'  and  '  The  Battle  of  Arma- 

*  gedon,'  and  the  'Time,  Times,  and  Dividii^  of  Time,'  symbols 
from  which  the  jargon  of  millenariaa  commentators  have  well 
nigh  extracted  aU  reverence.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  powerful  intel- 
lect bearing  such  a  burden  of  trash,  and  adapting  itself  with  a 
delirious  fondness  to  the  burden.  In  the  'Last  Days,'  there  is 
more  vigour  and  life  of  thought,  but  abundant  evidence  of  the 
same  deterioration.  The  poetic  touches  and  the  healthy  natural 
fieeUng  are  gone,  and  the  vigour  scmnds  hollow,  and  dim,  and 
iaccid  beside  the  declamation  of  the  '  Orations'  or  '  The  Judg- 
^  ment  to  Come ; '  all  is  ncklied  over  with  '  the  pale  cast '  of  a 
fevered  despair,  or  an  equally  fevered  rapture. 

The  baleful  influence  of  living's  prophetical  studies  appears 
everywhere  in  his  writings.  They  turned  the  balance  of  his 
mind  the  wrong  way  just  at  the  crisis  of  his  intellectual  fate. 
They,  rather  than  the  mere  idolatry  of  fashion  and  popularity, 
shed  a  foul  light  upon  him — '  intoxicatbg,  poisoning.'  There 
was  too  much  manly  purpose  and  honest-heiurted  feeling  in  him 
to  be  utterly  spoiled  by  the  latter;  but  there  was  an  original 
taint  in  his  mind  whidi  made  him  a  &tal  prey  to  religious  de- 
lusion. No  intellect  can  wdl  survive  such  poison  —  least  of  all 
an  intellect  like  Irving's,  in  which  imagination  and  passion  so 
largely  blended ;  whidi  could  not  idly  {day  nor  coldly  argue  with 
this  or  any  subject,  but  which  seized  with  an  eager  and  proud 
vdiemence  upon  its  most  unintdligible  sfdendours  as  a  *  light 

*  from  heaven.' 

Mr.  Hatley  Frere,  a  prophetical  enthusiaet  of  the  day,  has 
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been  principally  associated  with  Irving's  unhappy  deyotion  to 
prophetical  study.  *  Babylon  and  Infidelity  foredoomed  of 
'  God/  is  dedicated  'to  this  gentleman,  and  in  the  dedicsdon 
Irving  confessed  that  the  subject  of  the  <  present  times,  as 
^  foretold  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse/  was  first 
suggested  by  his  conyersatiou.  We  have  alr^y  adverted 
to  his  strange  facility  of  impresnon  in  the  hands  of  any  con- 
fident teacher,  however  inferior  in  mental  grasp  to  himself; 
and  Mr.  Hatley  Frere  was  evidently  not  blameless  in  the 
matter.  With  that  rare  cruelty  with  which  an  inferior  mind 
of  narrow  dogmatism  will  sometimes  dominate  over  a  larger 
intellect  of  vague  and  generous  susceptibilities — a  cruelty  which 
poor  Irving  was  destined  to  taste  in  its  most  humiliating  bitter- 
ness— he  had  evidently  marked  his  victim  in  the  great  preacher, 
and  pursued  him  with  his  prophetical  jargon  till  he  hunted 
him  down.  But  Irving  was  no  unwilling  victim.  He  may 
have  offered  objection,  and  even  considered  the  matter  ^noore 
*  than  a  year/  as  he  says ;  but  there  was  an  unhappy  con- 
genialify  in  his  whole  mental  constitution  to  the  poison  80 
adroiUy  administered.  An  unhealthy  gloom  kindred  to  the 
theme ;  an  utterly  .uncritical  and  unhistorical  spirit,  a  yearning 
impatience  of  faith,  a  craving  after  palpable  effect,  a  rapture  of 
Christian  ambition,  rather  than  a  clear  resting  in  the  light  and 
love  of  God, — all  made  Irving,  if  not  a  speaker  with  *  tongues/ 
what  was  still  more  melancholy,  a  believer  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  speak  with  them. 

We  have  been  led  onwards  in  our  effort  to  analyse  Irving  as 
an  intellectual  phenomenon  far  beyond  the  period  of  his  life  to 
which  we  had  advanced.  We  must  now  gatiier  up  very  rapidly 
the  events  of  hb  career  as  tiiey  followed  in  swift  and  tragic  sncoes- 
don.  After  his  marriage  and  the  publication  of  his  *  Orations,' 
Irving  continued  abundant  in  his  ministerial  labours.  He  was 
always  a  '  workman  not  needing  to  be  ashamed/  rejoicing  in  his 
duty,  and  evidently  discharging  the  irksome  and  unostentatious 
parts  of  it  no  less  steadily  than  the  preaching,  by  which  he 
attracted  thousands.  But  the  tone  assumed  by  Ir^dng  was  not 
likely  to  ingratiate  him  with  his  brother-clergymen,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  he  stood  aloof  in  his  grandeur  from  the  clerical  society 
of  the  metropolis.  He  was  a  kmd  of  portent  which  the  ordinary 
evangelical  clergyman  did  not  know  what  to  make  of.  The 
missionary  societies  were  equally  auspicious  of  him.  Yet  they 
could  not  afford  to  pass  him  over.  Accordingly  he  was  invited 
by  the  London  AUssionary  Society  to  preach  one  of  their 
anniversary  sermons  in  May  1824.  The  manner  in  which 
he  performed  this  duty  was  characteristic,  and  brought  down 
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upon  him  the  ill-dissembled  indignation  of  the  directolrs  and 
agents  of  the  sodetj.  The  idea  of  the  missionary  life  in  its 
loftiest  phase  was,  as  we  have  seen,  familiar  to  him.  He  had 
long  brooded  over  it,  and  the  opportunity  now  granted  him  to 
hold  forth  to  the  world  this  idea  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted. 
In  a  discourse  of  extraordinary  length  he  unfolded  his  theme  to 
the  admiration,  but  also  to  l^e  bewilderment,  of  many  of  his 
audience.  He  had  not  a  word  to  say  of  congratulation  of 
success ;  not  a  word  of  money  or  of  means,  of  committees  or 
of  agents.  It  was  the  ideal  missionary  after  the  apostolic 
mould  that  he  depicted  — '  without  staff  or  scrip,  without 
'  lumber  or  provision,  abiding  with  whomsoever  would  receive 
^  him ;  speaking  in  haste  his  burning  message,  pressing  on 
'  without  pause  or  rest  through  the  world  lying  in  wickedness ; 
^  apostlQ  responsible  to  no  man ;  a  messenger  of  the  Cross.' 
The  society  expostulated  through  Mr.  Orme,  their  secretary,  as 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
discourse ;  but  he  elaborated  it  into  a  *  Series  of  Orations,  in 
'  Four  Parts,'  and  gave  it  to  the  world  with  the  striking  dedica- 
tion to  Coleridge  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

In  the  following  year  the  Continental  Society  employed  his 
services,  and  his  sermon  to  them  gave  rise  to  scarcely  less  com- 
motion. This  sermon  was  in  fact  the  germ  of  the  *  Babylon 
^  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed,'  and  if  he  inflicted  much  of  the 
tediousness  of  the  volumes  as  they  now  stand  upon  the  audience, 
we  confess  to  some  sympathy  with  those  *  leading  members  of 
^  committee'  who,  we  are  told,  'had  neither  Christian  patience 
^  nor  decorum  to  hear  the  preacher  out,  but  abruptly  left  the 
^  place.'  His  unhappy  communications  with  Hatley  Frere  had 
by  this  time  begun,  and  his  mind  taken  its  inveterate  and  fatal 
bias  towards  the  study  of  prophecy. 

As  yet,  however,  other  and  higher  studies  shared  his  atten- 
tion. The  doctrines  of  Baptism  and  the  Trinity  greatly  occupied 
his  thoughts,  and  were  the  subjects  of  extended  pulpit  exposi- 
tion. The  death  of  his  eldest  child  fixed  his  mind  intently  on 
the  former  subject,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  his  Sacramentarian 
views.  This  great  sorrow  in  fact  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  *  No  other  event  pene- 
*  trated  so  profoundly  the  depths  of  his  spirit,'  and  there  is  a 
deep-hearted  and  nameless  tenderness  in  all  he  writes  about  it. 
To  this  event  we  owe  the  very  interesting  *  Journal,'  which 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  first  volume.  It  is 
a  quaint  and  striking  autobiography  —  as  characteristic  perhaps 
as  anything  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  written,  and  formed  the 
daily  transcript  of  his  doings,  sent  to  Mrs.  Irvmg,  who  remained 
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at  the  Manse  in  Kirkealdy  for  some  time  after  the  loss  of  iMr 
child  The  laborious  devotedness  which  it  records — its  huk 
unreserved  confidences^  with  that  strange  touch  of  raarnaointjr 
in  them,  as  in  all  he  says  and  does  —  the  beautifm  light  of 
afiection  playing  through  all,  and  softening  aU,  shedding  sone* 
thing  of  nature  orer  the  high-pitched  narrative  of  his  pnesdy 
offices  day  by  day,  make  a  strange  and  touching  picture.  None 
can  doubt  die  genuineness  of  the  man  after  sudi  a  self-revefadM. 
But  it  is  scarcely  less  condusiTe  as  to  the  singular  defects  of 
his  intellectual  character.  Touching  and  thoroughly  honest,  there 
is  yet  no  familiarity  and  playful  undress  in  it,  and  not  only  at 
humour  but  a  total  absence  of  observant  shrewdness.  We  con- 
fess that  everywhere  this  over-solemmty,  this  grand  priestly  air, 
tires  us  in  Irving,  and  is,  to  our  ajqirdhension,  a  notable  defect 
of  intellect 

Irving's  prophetical  hopes  took  a  more  confident  tone&Mi 
intercourse  with  Henry  DrumoEiond,  and  certain  meetings  it 
his  house  at  Albury,  in  1826.  In  his  preface  to  *  Ben  Em,' 
he  has  given  a  remaricable  description  of  these  meetings,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers  as  among  his  most  duuracterisdc 
passages.  The  preface  altogether  is  esteemed  one  of  his  fiaest 
compositioas,  and  amid  a  good  deal  of  tediousness  and  digras- 
sive  declamation,  the  rice  of  all  his  later  writings,  co&taias 
some  very  eloquent  passages. 

This  tediousness  is  so  much  a  part  of  himself,  and  unhappflj 
of  most  of  his  writings,  that  it  deserves  some  notice.  Peiiufi 
one  of  the  most  prominent  indications  of  it  occurs  at  this  penod 
of  his  Hfe  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  his  new  chuidi,  in 
Begent  Square.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  the  complainant.  He  hid 
come  to  London  to  open  the  new  church.  The  eager  lad 
crowded  congregation  had  assembled  to  hear  him;  they  had 
been  already  three  hours  assembled  before  the  service  begUi 
Irving  said  he  would  assist  him  by  reading  a  chapter.  '  Hedrnt 

*  the  hnffest  in  the  Bible,  and  toent  on  far  an  hour  eand  a  half!  Oa 
another  occasion  he  assured  Chalmers  he  would  be  *  short.'  ^  Hov 
'  short  ? '  he  asked.  ^  Only  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,'  was  As 
reply.  The  lengthiness  of  his  sermons,  even  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity,  or  at  least  after  the  first  flush  of  it,  was  [Jainiv 
a  frequent  subject  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  knit 
session.  But  he  was  inaccessible  to  remonstrance.  .^ I  told 
^  them,'  he  says,  in  his  '  Journal,'  *  that  I  would  submit  to  os 

*  authority  on  that  matter.     I  am  resolved  that  two  hours  aad 

*  a  half  I  will  have  the  privilege  of.'  What  was  this  ?  Not 
egotism,  at  least  not  in  any  vulgar  sense ;  but  a  want  of  fitness 
and  connderation  —  an  intent  and  solemn  tone  of  mind  savour* 
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ing  of  egotism^  bat  with  nobler  elements  mixed.  He  had  no 
thought  for  the  time,  save  that  which  possessed  him ;  he  nevar 
looked  around  and  realised  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  was 
nevertheless  an  intolerable  infliction,  even  at  the  hands  of  snoh 
a  preacher  as  Irving,  as  it  must  have  matly  weakened  the  effiscts 
eS  his  oratory.  It  takes  from  the  li^  and  permanaice  of  all  his 
writings ;  and  his  hearers  were  sometimes  as  severely  virited 
9A  the  poor  boys  at  the  school  of  Kirkcaldy. 

Up  to  this  time,  whatever  might  have  been  thoi^t  by 
many  of  Irving's  extravagances,  none  had  accused  him  of 
heresy.  But  now,  in  1828,  arose  the  first  rumours  of  his 
heretical  views  as  to  our  Lord's  human  nature.  ^  An  idle '  clergy- 
man, of  the  name  of  Cole,  one  of  those  creatures  not  unknown 
ftt  all  times  in  the  Church,  who  having  £suled  themselves  to 
interest  any  auditory,  prey  upon  imwary  preachers  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  popular,  first  set  abroad  those  rumours,  which 
ere  long  spread  into  Scotland,  and  kindled  something  of  a  com- 
motion there.  The  '  Christian  Instructor,'  a  periodical  at  that 
time  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  whom 
Irving  has  thoroughly  well  described  as '  a  gladiator  of  the  intel- 
'  lect,  his  weapons  being  never  spiritual  but  intellectual  merely, 
'  and  thmie  cf  an  inferior  order y  opened  its  logical  batteries 
npon  him  in  a  series  of  elaborate  articles  not  without  ingenuity, 
but  woefully  arid  and  unintelligent.  We  have  sought  them 
out  and  tned  to  read  them  at  the  expense  of  having  our 
noticHis  very  much  confused  on  the  subject.  According  to 
what  we  have  already  said,  Irving  was  no  heretic  on  this  or  on 
any  doctrinal  point.  His  vehement  riietoric  hurried  him  into 
unguarded  expressions;  but  even  when  he  was  most  at  fault 
there  was  a  principle  at  the  root  of  his  declamation.  A  Saviour 
who  could  not  be  tempted  as  he  himself  was,  in  whom  the  process 
of  conflict,  and  passion,  and  victory  was  in  any  sense  phantasmal, 
and  not  real  and  living  as  his  own  experience,  was  to  him  no  Sa- 
Tiour  at  alL  His  deep  feeling  of  the  identification  of  Christ  with 
the  nature  which  He  came  to  redeem,  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  truth  to  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  led  him 
into  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  face  of  his  own 
earnest  reiterations,  to  accuse  him  of  having  impugned  the  per- 
fect holiness  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  The  question  was  one 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  agitated,  and  which  certainly 
received  no  illumination  from  the  discussion  that  ensued.  To 
no  other  logic  save  that  of  the  Evangelicalism,  then  beginning 
its  rampant  career  in  Scotland,  could  Irving,  on  account  of 
his  views  on  the  Incarnation,  have  appeared  m  the  light  of  a 
lieretic.     Irving  uses  a  very  remarkable  expression,  in  a  lettei* 
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to  Chalmers,  at  this  time  —  having  really  more  of  the  character 
of  a  prophecy  than  anything  attributed  to  him  or  his  followers. 

*  Mind  my  word,'  he  says,  *  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Churdi 

*  of  Scotland  will  lay  all  flat,  if  they  be  not  prevented.' 

But  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time  in  one  of  those 
panics  of  orthodoxy  to  which  all  Churches  are  liable.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell of  Row,  a  name  since  well  known  in  religious  literature,  had 
broached  certain  views  as  to  the  universal  love  of  God  to  mao, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Atonement,  which  had  startled 
not  only  his  Presbytery,  but  gradually  disturbed  the  whole  of 
the  west  of  Scotland.  There  was  a  natural  affinity  of  senti- 
ment between  Mr.  Campbell  and  Irving,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
this  same  year,  they  made  each  other's  acquaintance  in  Edin- 
burgh. Irving  had  made  a  visit  to  the  northern  metropolis  to 
give  his  lectures  on  Prophecy.  The  excitement  with  which  he 
was  received  was  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Crowds 
assembled  to  hear  him  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning,  and 
Chalmers  records  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  force  his  way  into  the 
church  through  the  excited  multitude.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  enthusiasm,  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  that  the  qniet 
minister  from  the  Oairloch  sought  out  the  great  orator  to  con* 
suit  him  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties.  Irving  welcomed  lum 
with  the  characteristic  exclamation,  *  God  may  have  sent  me 

*  instruction  by  your  hands.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
special  nature  of  their  communications,  their  names  were  hence- 
forth bound  together  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  group 
destined  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  Scotch  orthodoxy. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the  excitement  which 
then  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  it,  in  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Irving,  and 
others,  from  the  National  Church,  without  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found sadness.  We  shall  not  use  harsh  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
or  of  any  others,  although  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  mitigati(m 
of  the  language  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  em{Moys  on  this  subject 
Chalmers  perhaps  could  not  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  doctrinal  furor  then  animating  the  Church,  any  more  dian 
afterwards  he  could  arrest  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  excite- 
ment under  which  she  so  rapidly  moved  forwards  to  her  dis- 
ruption. With  greater  clearness,  consistency,  and  breadth  of 
mind  than  Irving,  he  was  yet  too  unhappily  like  him  in  the 
failing  of  being  easily  moved  by  minds  of  inferior  power  but 
more  dogmatic  hardihood.  He  had  the  horror  which  eterj 
mind  that  has  canvassed  doctrinal  questions  from  various  points 
of  view  has  of  being  involved  in  a  heretical  squabble  on  his 
own  account.     Unable  to  lead  (Mrs.  Oliphant  is  wrong  m  sap- 
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ponng  he  could  have  done  this  as  a. matter  of  course^  and  in 
virtue  of  his  mere  position)^  and  deeply  disliking  the  logical 
janglings  into  which  such  discussions  almost  always  degenerate^ 
he  kept  himself  aloof  from  them ;  he  was  not  (we  understand) 
a  member  of  the  General  w^jsembly  of  183 1^  which  deposed  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  shook  an  ominous  warning  in  the  face  of  Irving. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  resident  at  Burntisland,  and  that  on 
looking  into  the  newspapers  next  morning  he  exckimed,  with  a 
kind  of  relief,  that,  *^one  vote  would  not  have  made  any  dif- 
'ference.'  This  may  seem  directly  to  justify  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
imputation  of  cowardice;  and  certainly  the  church  and  the 
public  had  a  reasonable  claim  for  someUimg  else  at  Chalmers' 
hand. 

But  it  was  not  any  communication  of  doctrinal  excitement 
firom  the  banks  of  Gairloch  that  was  chiefly  to  move  Irving. 
Notwithstanding  the  suggestions  of  his  magnanimous  himiility, 
he  had  nothmg  to  learn  from  Mr.  Campbell  in  doctrinal  com- 
prehensiveness. But  ere  long  a  new  and  very  different  excite- 
ment took  its  rise  along  these  quiet  banks,  on  which  the  calm 
of  nature  rests  so  sweetly ;  and  this  strange  movement  was 
destined  to  give  a  new  impulse  altogether  to  Irving's  life  and 
fortunes.  In  a  little  farm-house  of  Femicarry,  at  the  head  of 
the  Grairloch,  there  had  lived  and  died,  in  an  odour  of  sanctity, 
a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Isabella  Campbell.  Her 
parish  minister  had  written  a  memoir  of  her,  which  attracted 
a  wide-spread  attention,  and  brought  many  pilgrims  to  visit  the 
spot  where  she  had  lived  and  prayed.  These  visits  and  the 
saintly  reputation  which  had  gathered  around  the  name  of 
IsabeUa,  had  a  very  remarkable  eftect  upon  her  surviving  sister 
Mary,  —  gifted  with  the  same  spiritual  temperament,  with 
powers  of  mind  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  moreover,  with 
the  *  personal  fascination  of  beauty.'  The  full  details  of  this 
girl's  story  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Story's  memoir,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  she  professed 
by  and  by  not  only  to  be  miraculously  cured  of  an  apparently 
mortal  sickness  under  which  she  was  labouring,  but  to  have 
received  ^  the  gift  of  tongues,'  which  had  been  lost  since  the 
time  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  contagion  of  her  spiritual 
enthusiasm  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde.  A  quiet 
family  at  Port  Glasgow,  of  the  name  of  Macdonald  —  sober, 
steady  people,  it  is  said  —  became  subjects  of  the  same  ecstatic 
influence.  The  news  of  the  wondrous  gifts  soon  travelled  to 
London,  and  were  caught  up  by  Irving  as  an  approaching 
realisation  of  his  prophetic  dreams.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  hesitated  for  an  instant.     HLs  mind  was  all  astir ;  his  heart 
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"was  miraonloudj  «km  to  ail  wonders  and  'spleBdonn;'  aad 
he  hailed  the  manifestatioBa  in  the  west  oi  Scotland  as  Bierely 
•the  natnval  answer  to  his  aspirations  and  prayers. 

In  a  short  while  manifestations  of  a  similar  character  usppemxtA 
among  his  own  flock;  at  first  privately,  at  certain  meetii^  ^^^7 
held  in  the  early  morning,  about  the  time  of  the  mttiog  of  tm 
General  Assembly  whidi  deposed  Messrs.  Campbell  and  M^L 
He  was  greatly  exdted  by  the  prospect  of  this  assembly; 


shortly  aft^  its  dose  he  wrote  to  his  frieqd  Mr.  Story»  stioagiT 
denoundng  its  prooeedings.  In  the  same  letter  he  addu^ 
'  Yon  keep  too  much  aloof  from  the  good  work  of  the  ^nrit 
'which  is  proceeding  beside  yon.  Two  of  my  flock  have 
*  received  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  prophecy.  •  .  Dram  mat 
*baeky  brother^  but  yo  forward — tiie  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
'only  to  be  won  by  the  brave.  Ke^  your  conscience  im- 
'fettered  bv  your  understanding.'  The  attitude  of  ndopal 
doubt,  of  calm  inquiry,  was  unknown  to  hiuL  He  had  gradually 
intemdfied  by  over-indulgence  the  mystical,  and  what  we  maj 
call  the  Aaumaiurffic  side  of  his  mind,  originally  too  strong, 
till  he  was  prepared  to  see  miracles  any  day.  The  {Nx^hetie 
utterances  from  the  Gairloch,  therefore,  were  no  astonishmeBt 
to  hiuL  They  were  not  objects  for  a  moment  of  curioeityy  but 
from  the  first  of  faith.  He  evidently  expected  their  appearance 
in  his  own  congregaticm ;  and  when  they  did  make  dieir  a|qpear> 
ance  he  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  them.  He  hesitated, 
indeed,  to  recognise  them  in  the  public  Service  for  a  while,  but 
only  for  a  while.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  pause;  he  saw  his 
own  dilenmia,  and  urged  it  before  the  Presbytery  afterwacda, 
with  a  puzding  bluntness  (^  logic :  — 

'  For  look  you  at  the  condition  in  which  I  was  placed/  he  sayi. 
'  I  had  sat  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  praying  that  these  gifts  might 
be  poured  ^ut  on  the  Church.  I  believed  in  the  Lord's  faithfalneM^ 
that  I  was  praying  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  that  He  bad  poured  oot 
the  gifts  OB  the  Qiarcb,  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  Was  I  to  dis- 
believe that  which  in  faith  I  had  been  pn^ng  for,  and  which  we 
had  all  been  praying  for  ?' 

It  would  not  serve  any  good  purpose  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  pretended  gift  of  tongues,  whether  as  maaifested 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  or  in  London.  That  there  was  no- 
thing miraculous  in  it,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say ;  that  it 
from  be^nning  to  end  a  gross  delusion — in  some  oas 
shallow  miposture  —  we  feel  bound  to  say.  Mary  Campbell 
herself  was  probably  half  enthusiast,  half  impostor.  Her 
character  comes  out  in  a  very  ambiguous  light  in  Mr.  Storfe 
memoir.    A  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Doncaster,  who  had  been  among 
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ihe  earliest  and  most  promiiiCTt  of  the  qieakexa  widi  tongues 
conneoted  with  Irving's  congregatioD,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  thoroughly  eameet,  but  weak-minded  man,  ere  long 
recanted^  and  wrote  a  *  Narrative  of  Facts '  explanatory  of  his 
delusions.  Little,  however,  is  to  be  made  of  it,  or  indeed  of 
anything  that  (me  has  read  or  can  learn  of  the  sntjeot  TAre 
»  not  a  thread  of  reason,  of  sense,  or  of  utility  —  in  a  word,  of 
moral  meaning,  throughout  the  whole  business.  Save  as  a 
picture  of  human  wewness,  we  honestly  confess  that  it  has 
little  interest  for  ns  even  of  a  psy^dogical  kind.  And  that 
a  mind  so  rich  and  grand  as  Irvix^'s  should  have  sunk  so  low 
as  to  have  been  befooled  by  suoh  jnretended  prophecies  would 
really  have  been  unintelligible,  had  we  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  steps  by  whidi  he  passed  from  one  degree  of  excitement  to 
another.  The  faith,  or  rather  the  credulity  and  presumption 
together,  which  can  jnxrfess  to  exponnd  with  confidence  the 
destinies  o£  the  world  from  the  unintelligible  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse,  iqppeiur  to  us  ci^Ue  of  any  absurdity.  If  they 
stop  short  of  the  extravagances  of  Irving,  it  is  not  any  con- 
sistency or  remnants  of  reason  that  save  them. 

The  disorders  introduced  by  the  ^  prophets '  into  the  once 
etaid  eon^gation  at  Begent  Square  did  not,  of  course,  hmg 
pass  without  notice.  The  London  newspapers  once  more 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  preacher  whom  they  had  not 
spared  in  the  heyday  of  his  fame.  The  Presbytery  looked 
on  with  amazement;  but  as  Irving  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  formal  connexion  with  them,  did  not  know  very  well 
what  to  da  The  blow  at  length  came  from  the  quarter  that 
pedbape  he  least  expected,  and  whence  it  fell  most  cruelly. 
The  members  of  his  kirk  session  had  hitherto  stood  by  him 
with  a  hearty  unanimity  in  all  his  difiSculties.  Only  a  year 
befcNre  they  had  subscribed  along  with  him  a  declaration  in  whidh 
they  repudiated  with  abhorrence  ^any  doctrine  that  would 
^  charge  with  sin,  original  or  actual,  our  Uessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
*  Jesus ; '  and  when  the  London  Presbytery  had  condemned  him, 
they  withdrew  with  him  from  their  jurisdiction,  and  appealed  to 
the  general  Church  of  Scotiand.  They  were  his  best  friends,  to 
whom  his  heart  clung,  and  who  cordially  loved  and  admired  him 
in  turn.  It  was  from  this  body  of  men  that  there  now  came 
to  Irving  first  remonstrance,  then  appeals,  and  finally  threats. 
Under  aU  he  was  alike  immoveable.  Pliable  as  a  cluld  in  the 
hands  of  his  prophets,  open  to  impression  to  all  who  came  to 
him  with  an  offer  of  truth,  when  once  he  has  yielded  to  the 
impression,  he  remains  unassailable  by  any  argument  or  reason, 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  facility  and  yet  of  obstinacy,  of 
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docile  fSuth  and  yet  of  blind  wilfulness,  that  characteriees  him. 

*  He  is  so  thoronghlj  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  is 

*  impossible  to  make  an  impression  upon  him,*  writes  his  sister- 
in-law. 

Unable  to  move  him,  the  kirk  session  and  trustees  of  the 
cAirch  are  driven  to  take  such  l^al  steps  as  seem  fit  to  then. 
Sir  K  Sugden's  opinion  is  taken  as  to  what  thej  should  do. 
He  advises  them  to  make  complaint  to  the  Presbytery  of 
London,  whose  jurisdiction  they  had  shortly  before  wilfully  set 
aside.  It  was  rather  a  humbling  necesrity ;  but  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  leave  matters  fJone  or  proceed  as  Uiey  wen 
directed.  Irving  sent  them  a  letter  of  solemn  adjuration,  pro- 
testing  that  the  work  against  which  they  were  {nrooeedii^  was 

*  the  work  of  God  —  verily  the  mighty  work  of  God,  the  most 
^  sacred  work  of  the  Holy  Gholit  —  which  to  blaspheme  is  to 
'  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost*; '  but  feelings  of  deep  oppodtioQ 
had  by  this  time  been  engendered,  and  they  made  a  fonnal 
complaint  to  the  Presbytery,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  disardeis 
which  he  had  introduced  into  the  Church  service. 

The  issue  of  the  investigation  before  the  Presbytery  could 
not  be  doubtfuL  The  disorders  complained  of  were  unquestion- 
ably contraventions  of  the  order  of  Presbyterian  service,  for 
which  the  church  had  been  built  and  set  apart  It  is  needless 
to  urge  on  the  other  hand  the  question  upon  which  Mrs.  Olii^iant 
has  enlarged.     *  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  the 

*  Church  which  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift,  sup- 

*  posing  it  to  be  real  ? '  Who  was  to  determine  the  reaUty  of 
such  a  gift?  What  rational  inquiry  could  there  be  into  a 
pretension  which  in  its  very  character  divorced  itself  from  all 
reason?  Neither  Irving  nor  his  followers  gave  or  could  give  any 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  assumed  gift.  His  own  reiterated 
ipse  dixity  in  his  speech  before  the  Presbytery,  that  he  had 
asked,  and  the  Lord  had  given,  is  all  he  urges  or  can  urge; 
and  surely  it  was  his  part  to  show,  or  to  try  to  show,  by  some 
tangible  evidence,  the  reality,  rather  than  the  Presbyt^y's 
part  to  investigate  it  Irving  deserves  every  sympathy  under 
the  charge  of  heresy  for  which  he  was  finally  condenmed 
and  expelled  the  Church  by  the  Presbytery  of  Annan  which 
ordained  him ;  but  we  caimot  blame  the  Presbytery  of  Lon- 
don in  their  dealing  with  the  disorders  which  he  Imd  openly 
permitted  and  sanctioned  in  Regent  Square  Church.  The 
charge  of  heresy  was,  if  not  actually  unfounded,  yet  in  many 
respects  ignorantly  urged  and  incompetently  disposed  of.  It 
would  be  a  very  liberal  or  else  a  very  narrow  judgment  that 
would  conclude  the  Presbytery  of  Annan  the  fitting  arbitas  of 
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a  question  of  so  much  complexity  and  delicacy  as  Irving's  views 
en  the  Incarnation.  But  the  question  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Xiondon  was,  after  all,  a  practical  one,  which  they  were  as  com* 
petent  to  settle  as  any  other  body  of  men.  The  disorders  in 
the  Church  service  were  abundantly  proved;  they  were  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  It  was  equally  plain  that  they  had  imparted 
to  the  service  a  new  character ;  it  was  no  longer  the  Presby- 
terian service,  or  the  '  forms  cS  worship  and  inode  of  discipline 
^  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,'  for  which,  according 
to  the  trust^eed,  the  Church  had  been  expressly  instituted. 
A  plea  of  special  divine  right  to  set  aside  the  old  and  in- 
fititute  new  usages  of  worsmp,  is  one  which  no  church  court 
eould  entertain,  and  which  if  it  did  it  could  never  ccHupetently 
dispose  of. 

This  conclusion  shut  the  Begent  Square  Church  against 
Irving  and  his  prophetic  followers,  and  virtually  severed  him 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  deposed,  indeed, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Annan  till  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  March  1833.  But  with  his  departure  from  Begent 
Square  Church  his  care^  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  was  over. 
Not  only  so,  but  his  public  career  may  be  said  to  be  ended. 
Henceforth  the  nominal  head  of  a  new  sect,  he  is  dead  alike  to 
the  world  and  the  Church  which  he  had  disturbed. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  into  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
the  two  renudning  years  of  his  life.  So  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand them  from  Mrs.  Oliphant's  description — and  she  is, 
perhaps  purposely,  not  very  clear  in  her  statements  as  to  the 
relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the  'apostles  and  prophets' — 
Henry  Drummond  and  others — upon  whom,  as  its  pillars,  he 
built  his  new  '  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.'  They  were 
sorrowful  and  somewhat  darkened  years.  To  a  nature  like 
Irving's,  the  wrench  from  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  wildly  as 
he  may  have  denounced  her  coldness  and  her  shallow  theology, 
was  a  blow  that  went  to  his  heart.  This  Church  was  still  to 
him  that  of  his  early  love,  which  he  had  lauded  in  his  first  suc- 
cessful years  as  the  most  perfect  Church  on  earth ;  and  amidst 
all  the  raptures  of  his  new  faith  he  could  not  easily  forget  it. 
There  were  evidently  also  personal  causes  for  disappointment. 
The  apostles  and  prophets  that  had  gathered  around  him  ac- 
tually raised  their  voice  against  him,  and  for  a  time  withheld 
their  sanction  from  his  preaching.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  * 
which  we  would  rather  not  clothe  in  words,  as  we  think  of  the 
last  and  dark  indignity  to  which  his  great,  if  erring,  spirit  was 
subjected.  It  was  an  unhappy  fate  in  his  case  certionly,  for  the 
greater  to  serve  the  lesser. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  set  out  on  a  nussion  to  Scot- 
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land,  oommiflnoeed  as  a  'prophofto  do  a  great  week  tiiefe 
for  bk  ChoTcL  He  had  aot  been  deemed  worthy  of  tiie  fai^ier 
office  of  'apoetle;'  and  anMNigst  the  worthies  who  had  aanraied 
this  offiee  in  London  his  piesence  appears  to  have  been  some- 
what of  an  easbarrassment.  It  is  sufficaently  intdligible,  there- 
fore, that  the  TOiee  of  'propheqr  ^  AtnM  caII  him  to  SoodaniL 
He  traTelled  ncorthwards  through  Herefordshire  and  Wales; 
and  firom  point  to  pcnnt  on  his  jonniey  sends  letters  to  his  wife 
so  touched  with  a  gentle  sadness,  and  so  beaotifnl  in  the  tender 
picturesque  glimpses  they  give  of  the  scenery  through  which 
be  passes,  that  there  are  few  can  read  them  without  emotioa. 
How  his  mind  seems  to  expand  and  gun  its  early  ftediness  in 
contact  with  nature  t  More  than  erer  we  feel  what  a  min  the 
dank  unhealthiness  of  millenarian  superstition  has  made  of  thb 


He  was  unwell  afanost  from  the  b^inmng  of  his  joum^; 
but  he  brayed  his  illness  and  fatigues  with  a  mingled  manfol- 
ness  and  credulity  pathetic  to  contemplate  till  he  reached  Liver- 
pool,  where  his  wHe  joined  him,  and  tiiey  proceeded  to  Glas- 
gow. Here  he  rallied  for  a  brief  spaee;  buti&l  noted  the  diaoge 
in  his  appearance — ^bis  gigantic  finone'  bearing  'all  the  marks  cf 
'  age  and  weakness  ;^  and  *  his  tremendous  voice  no  longer  firm, 
'  but  faltering.'  The  *  word  of  the  Lord '  had  come  to  him  that 
he  would  recover,  and  his  wife  had  *  never  a  doubt  of  it ;'  but  he 
sank  in  a  rapid  consumption,  and  died  on  the  8lh  of  December, 
with  the  words  on  his  lips,  <  If  I  die,  I  die  unto  the  Lord.    Amen.' 

Our  estimate  of  Irving  has  been  sufficientiy  indicated.  At 
least  we  have  nothing  more  definite  to  add.  It  u  inposaUe, 
we  tiiink,  to  read  his  works,  or  at  least  su<&  of  them  as  any 
longer  possess  a  literary  interest,  witiiout  recognising  his  re- 
maikable  powers  of  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mn, 
Oliphant's  volumes  without  something  of  love  and  admin- 
tion  for  the  man.  It  has  been  to  us  equally  impossible  not 
to  recognise  his  great  defects  both  of  character  and  intellect, 
— defects  which  wrecked  the  latter,  and  only  left  the  former  ufr- 
touched  because  its  native  purity  was  more  than  proof  i^nst 
the  deteriorating  weakness  which  so  deeply  mingled  in  it.  We 
cannot  acknowledge  in  him  the  hero,  pursuing  his  path  through 
inevitable  conflict  and  radiance  of  tragic  ^ory  which  she  luis 
painted  him ;  but  neither  can  we  allow  him  to  be  the  fanatic  or 
charlatan  that  others  have  supposed  him  to  be.  He  is  not 
without  heroic  mould ;  yet  the  mould  is  flawed  and  distorted  at 
difierent  points.  He  would  have  been  greater,  if  not  so  grand. 
If  his  spirit  had  been  less  theatric,  he  might  have  risen  to 
genuine  sublimity. 
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Abt.  VIIL — 1.  A  SRstory  of  Dise&oerieB  at  ffalieamassuSf 
Cnidusy  and  Branehida.  By  C.  T.  Nbwton",  M.  A.,  Keeper 
of  the  Ghreek  and  Roman  Antiquities^  Britbh  Miiseom; 
assisted  by  B.  P.  Pullan^  F.B.LB.A.    London:  1862. 

2.  The  Mausoleum  of  HalicamaSsus  Restored,  in  conformity 
with  the  recently-discovered  Remains.  By  James  Febgussok, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects^  &c. 
London:  1862. 

Tt  has  been  a  £»Tourite  topic  with  moralists  and  poets,  in  all 
"^  ages,  to  inreigh  against  the  yanity  of  those  who  strive  to 
aeoiure  to  themselves,  by  costly  and  ^utborate  monuments,  that 
fiune  after  death  which  they  had  not  earned  by  the  actions  of 
their  Hyes,  and  who  thus,  in  the  fine  laaguage  of  Cowley,  *  by 
'the  {ureofs  of  death  pretoad  to  live.'  Nowhere,  certainly,  is  tlm 
truth  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  than  as  one 
wanders  through  toe  long  line  of  tombs  that  border  the  Appian 
Way,  in  an  almost  continuous  series,  from  the  gates  of  Rome 
to  the  hills  <^  Albmo^  Sepulchres  of  the  most  massive  con- 
stmetion  arise  on  each  side,  the  solid  masonry  of  which  has 
defied  the  destrvctive  agencies  of  near  two  thousand  years,  and 
still  looks  as  if  it  wimt  defy  them  for  two  thousand  more; 
while  the  profusion  of  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments 
that  lie  seattered  around  them  sufficiently  attest  the  elaborate 
decorationB  with  which  they  have  once  been  ornamented.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  remiuns  not  one  line  or 
letter  of  inscription  to  record  to  posterity  the  name  of  the  in- 
dividual over  whose  remains  was  raised  this  costly  structure. 

There  are,  however,  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  remark. 
The  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  one  of  the  most  strikine  and 
OQBSittcuous  ol  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatness ;  and  that 
'  stem  round  tower  of  other  days '  has  rendered  her  name  familiar 
to  thousands  who  would  never  have  heard  of  the  wife  of  Crassus 
or  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus;  Still  more  remarkable 
has  been  the  fortune  in  this  respect  of  Mausolus,  prince  of 
Caria.  The  obscure  despot  of  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor  has 
been  raised  to  immortality  by  die  celebrity  of  his  tomb  tdone ; 
and  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  affection  or 
ambition  of  his  wife  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world,  while  it  1^  given  to  the  whole  class  of 
nmibur  monuments  a  name  that  has  been  adopted  and  incorpo- 
raited  into  the  language  of  every  civilised  nation. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  not  solely,  or  even 
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principally^  on  account  of  its  magnitude  that  the  far-&med 
tomb  of  Mausolus  at  Halicarnassus  was  ranked  by  the  andents, 
with  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  owed  this  preeminence  to 
the  beauty  of  its  architectural  design,  and  in  even  a  greater 
degree  to  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  sculptures,  upon  which 
four  of  the  most  eminent  art^ts  of  the  day  had  bestowed  their 
skill.  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  humorous  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
represents  Mausolus  as  arrogating  to  himself  a  superiority  ov^ 
all  the  other  shades,  on  account  of  his  possessing  a  tomb  whidi 
surpassed  all  others  in  size  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  its  deco- 
rations, *  being  adorned  with  figures  of  men  and  horses  <£  Hbt 
'  most  admirable  design,  and  wrought  in  the  finest  miurbk,  so 
^  as  to  surpass  in  this  respect  even  the  most  splendid  temples.' 
Pliny  also  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  to  the  sculptures  widi 
which  the  Mausoleum  had  been  enriched  by  Sc(^as  and  hia  rival 
artists  that  that  monument  owed  its  place  among  the  wonden 
of  the  world ;  and  the  language  of  Yitruvius  is  precisely  to  the 
same  efiect.  The  monument  itself  long  remained  to  tell  its  own 
tale,  and  appears  to  have  survived  through  many  centuries.  We 
have,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  still  in  existence,  and 
retained  at  least  some  portion  of  its  pristine  magnificence,  down 
to  a  late  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I^ut  from  that  time  all 
trace  of  it  had  been  lost ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  sepulchres  might  well  have  been  cited  as  one 
of  the  aptest  illustrations  of  the  vanity  of  all  such  monuments. 
The  period  of  its  destruction  was  unknown,  but  that  destructioa 
had  been  so  complete  that  the  very  site  was  uncertain.  Mr. 
Donaldson,  who  visited  Halicarnassus  early  in  this  century,  and 
examined  its  remains  with  the  eye  of  an  architect,  could  only 
say,  *  Of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  there  are  no  renudns,  and  it  is 
*  difficult  even  to  fix  its  site.'  Mr.  Newton  was  the  first  to 
indicate  its  true  position ;  but  even  after  this.  Lieutenant  Sprats 
who  was  employed  by  the  Admiralty  to  make  an  aocurste 
isurvey  of  the  locality,  assigned  tx)  it  a  different  situation ;  while 
the  learned  German  traveler.  Dr.  Boss,  who  visited  Halicar> 
nassus  in  1844,  differed  again  from  the  conclusions  both  of  Mr. 
Spratt  and  Mr.  Newton. 

But  though  all  trace  of  the  building  itself  had  thus  been  lost, 
there  remained  to  us  a  brief  description  of  it  by  Pliny,  which, 
though  extremely  concise  and  obscure,  was  more  -  detailed 
than  most  similar  notices  preserved  to  us  by  ancient  writers, 
and  contained  some  precise  statements  of  numbers  and  dimen- 
sions which  bore  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  an 
authentic  source.      Hence  the  restoration  of  this   celebrated 
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bailding  became  one  of  those  problems  whioh  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  modem  artists  ever  since  the  revival  of  a  taste  for 
classical  architecture.     '  What  the  squaring  of  the  circle  is  to 

*  the  young  mathematician,  or  the  perpetual  motion  to  the  young 
^mechanician,  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus  was  to  the  young 
^architect;  and  with  the  data  at  his  disposal,  this  problem 

*  seemed  as  insoluble  as  the  other  two.'  {Fergusson^  p.  6.)  Not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  of  these  designs  have  been  published, 
and  in  one  instance  the  author  had  the  satisfaction  of  embodying 
his  conception  in  a  more  tan^ble  form  than  those  of  his  rivals, 
— the  steeple  of  St.  Greorge's  Church,  Bloomsbury,  having  been 
avowedly  constructed  by  its  architect  as  a  correct  restoration  of 
the  Mausoleum.  Fortunately  for  our  opinion  of  ancient  taste, 
we  are  now  able  to  assert  with  confidence  that  this  unsightly 
edifice  is  not  like  that  which  was  so  much  extolled  by  Yitruvius 
and  Pliny.     ^  All  these  designs  (observes  Mr.  Fergusson)  had 

*  only  one  thing  in  common, — that  they  were  all  wrong, — some 

*  more,  some  less  so,  but  none  seizing  what  now  turn  out  to  be 
'  the  main  features  of  the  design.' 

But  if  there  appeared  no  reasonable  hope  of  arriving  at  any 
definite  idea  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  Mausoleum, 
there  was  still  less  prospect  of  our  obtaining  any  con- 
ception of  the  sculptures  with  which  it  was  once  adorned,  of 
those  miracles  of  art  to  which  it  owed  its  chief  celebrity.  '  Even 
the  subjects  of  them  are  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer, 
and  we  can  only  infer  from  the  use  of  the  word  ^cslavit' 
by  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  them,  that  they  were  principally  works 
in  relief  rather  than  detached  statues.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fact  that  they  were  deemed  worthy  to  occupy  four  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  of  Greece  during  a  period  of  several  years, 
and  that  they  were  continued  by  them  as  a  labour  of  love,  and 
from  a  spirit  of  emulation,  even  after  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Artemisia,  is  a,  sufficient  proof  that  they  must  have  been  works 
of  an  extensive  and  varied  character. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  attention  came  to  be  di- 
rected to  certain  slabs  of  marble,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  which 
were  built  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Budrum  — the  Turk- 
ish town  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Halicamassus  —  and 
which  had  been  noticed  by  successive  travellers,  from  Thevenot, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, in  1837.  The  beauty  of  these  fragments,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  belonged  to  the  frieze  of  some  ancient 
edifice  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  naturally  led  to  the 
supposition  that  they  had  been  taken  either  from  the  Mausoleum 
itself  or  from  some  of  the  other  buildings  with  which  the 
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aiuneBt  Hafioarnassiift  was  adorned^  and  had  been  lemored  finm 
thenoe  to  the  position  they  oeonpied  in  the  castle  by  llie  Knighli 
of  St.  John,  who  were  known  to  have  built  the  oaaile  iteel^ 
during  the  period  that  they  oeonpied  Ha&xmasBna.  Henee  a 
wish  was  ezeiled  in  this  ooun^,  among  persons  intorwiBd 
in  ancient  art,  that  these  marbles — the  excellence  of  wUsb 
had  elicited  high  commendations  £rom  all  who  had  seat 
them — conld  be  rescued  from  a  position  where  they  woe  so 
difficult  of  access,  and*  exposed  to  so  many  chances  of  tolsl 
destruction.  At  lei^th,  in  1846,  Sir  Stratford  Cannings  tfasn 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  saoceeded  in  ohtahmig 
a  firman  from  the  Porte  for  their  removal ;  and  die  scnlptnras 
in  question  were  safely  conTcyed  to  Enj^and,  and  fdaeed  m  the 
Britirii  Museum.  Here  their  great  merit  was  at  oooe 
acknowledged ;  and  though  considerable  difference  of  opinkft 
was  expressed,  both  by  English  and  foreign  ardMeolo^iste,  as  to 
^  d^ree  of  their  excellence,  it  was  generally  admitted  thst 
they  hcul  formed  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  Maneolenm  itself —a 
supposition  now  converted  into  certainty  by  die  diseovoy  of 
other  slabs,  of  a  similar  style,  and  of  corresponding  dimenskwii, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mausoleum* 

Public  attention  having  been  thus  especially  directed  to 
the  celebrated  monument  of  Halicamassns,  and  to  the  sco^ 
tures  brought  from  it,  a  ringular  discovery  was  made,  tisit 
three  fragments  of  an  ancient  bas-relief  which  had  kng 
remained  n^lected  in  the  villa  of  the  Marchese  di  Neg^ro,  at 
Genoa,  correqx>nded  so  precisely  in  their  style,  8id)jeoW  umI 
dimensions  with  those  of  fiudmm  as  to  leave  no  doabi 
that  they  bad  origmally  fonmd  part  of  the  same  friem 
The  fragments  thus  replaced  were  the  more  valuable, 
because  they  were  in  far  better  preservation  than  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  which  had  suffimd  so 
much  fh)m  atmospheric  and  other  injuries  as  to  throw  gnat 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  correct  appreciation  ci  their  artistia 
merit  But  while  the  sculptures  thus  collected  woe  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  remains  of 
pure  Ghrecian  art,  they  were,  nevertheless,  more  calculated  to 
mcrease  than  to  diminish  oar  regret  for  the  disappearanoe  of 
the  far  more  numerous  and  important  works  which  had  given  a 
world-wide  celebrity  to  the  tomb  of  Mansolus;  and  it  was 
natural  for  the  public  —  or  at  least  that  small  portion  of  the 
public  which  takes  an  interest  in  ardusological  researches  —  to 
mquire  whether  there  was  not  any  possibility  of  recoveriog,  by 
excavations  on  the  spot,  some  more  considerable  remains  of 
these  celebrated  sculptures,  such  as  had  rewarded  the  labooxt 
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of  the  «xcK?ator8  on  liie  site  of  the  temples  at  Bassoi  and 
JBpntu  The  object  was,  in  thie  instanee,  the  more  desirable, 
because  the  scolptiires  of  the  Maasokom,  from  their  well- 
ascertained  date  and  known  authorship,  would  be  a  peculiarly 
TalnaUe  contribution  to  our  knowle%e  of  the  history  of  Ghreek 
arty  and  especially  of  that  later  Athenian  school,  of  whidi  so 
few  authentic  examples  are  at  present  known  to  us. 

The  curo«Bstances  of  the  case  were  indeed  not  promising. 
The  building  itself  had,  as  already  mentioned,  been  so  entirety 
destroyed  that  its  very  site  was  still  a  matter  of  question ;  and 
a  curious  document,  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Newton,  from  a 
writer  of  the  sbcteendi  century,  containing  an  apparently 
anlhen^  narrative  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  monum^it, 
in  the  year  1522,  while  it  afforded  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
veaoains  of  its  orismal  magnificence  down  to  so  late  a  period, 
seemed  to  prove  wo  that  these  valuable  relics  had  been  then 
annihilated.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  in  the  sequel  to 
tiie  interestittg  narrative  to  which  we  refer.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  important  results  obtained  by  excavations  systemar 
tioaUy  carried  on  upon  other  ancient  sites,  and  especially  the 
exferaordixuiry  series  of  accidents  that  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  beautiful  Temple  of  Victory  at  Athens,  might  lend  some 
colour  to  more  sanguine  speculations  as  to  the  result 

The  first  point  was  evidently  to  determine  the  actual  site  of 
the  Mausoleum,  and  the  merit  of  this  discovery  is  unquestion- 
ablv  due  to  Mr.  Newton.  In  a  memoir,  published  in  the 
*  Classieal  Museum,'  in  July  1847,  he  had  already  su^ested  the 
probability  that  the  'fragments  of  a  superb  Ionic  edifice,' noticed 
by  Mr.  Itonaldson,  when  he  visited  the  ruins  of  EUicamassus, 
were  in  fieK^t  the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  itself,  *  lying  in  situ;* 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  view  when  he  bad  hims^  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Budrum,  in  1856.  He  then  observed 
tfaat  not  only  were  tiie  fri^ments  on  this  particular  spot  of  the 
finest  period  of  Ghreek  architecture,  but  that  no  other  remains 
of  a  similar  character  were  to  be  observed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  ancient  city.  Hence,  when  he  was  enabled,  by  the  liberalily 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  commence  bis  excavations  at 
Bndrum,  it  was  to  tiiis  spot  that  his  efforts  wore  immediately 
directed,  and  they  were  soon  rewarded  by  incontestable  proofii 
tiiat  he  was  right  in  his  original  conjecture.  His  labours  were 
continued  until  he  had  completely  discovered  the  ground-plan 
of  the  long-lost  edifice,  and  traced  out  the  line  of  the  peribolw, 
or  surrounding  wall  of  its  sacred  enclosure.  Numerous  archi- 
tectural fragments,  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  were  also 
fafougfat  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  excavations,  together  with 
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four  additional  slabs  belonging  to  the  same  frieze  as  those 
already  in  the  British  Museum^  and  yariona  fragments  of  other 
sculptures^  some  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  bat  almost 
all  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  ihe 
excavations  which  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  NewUm  upon  tbe 
site  of  Halicamassns,  from  the  month  of  Noyember  1856  till 
that  of  March  1858.  Those  readers  who  mre  deeiroaa  to  tnce 
his  operations  step  by  step,  will  find  them  related  in  tk 
fullest  detail  by  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  recently-published  woik. 
Our  purpose  in  the  following  pages  will  be  to  examine  how  ht 
the  results  of  these  long-continued  labours,  under  the  direetion 
of  so  competent  a  scholar  and  ardueologist  as  Mr.  Nevtoa, 
have  fulfilled  the  haipes  naturally  entertained  from  them  by 
the  public,  and  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  more  correct  idet 
ot  the  long-lost  Mausoleum,  both  as  regards  its  architectmil 
design  and  the  sculptures  with  which  it  was  decorated. 
The  results  of  these  researches  had  been  already  partiilly 
communicated  to  the  public  in  two  official  reports  from  Mr. 
Newton,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fore^ 
Affairs,  and  lidd  before  Parliament  in  March  1868  and  AsEgaA 
1859,  while  many  persons  had  become  familiar  with  the  most 
important  of  the  sculptures  discovered  on  the  rite,  which  ht?e 
been  for  some  time  past  deporited  in  the  British  Museum, 
though  they  are  not  yet  accesrible  to  the  general  publia  Bat 
it  was  not  until  the  appearance,  in  February  last,  of  Mr. 
Newton's  elaborate  volume,  that  the  whole  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  Idd  before  the  public,  or  that  it  became  posrible 
for  arch8Bol(^sts  to  appredate  the  fu^  extent  of  tiie  advantage! 
actually  gained,  and  the  additional  materials  obtained  towards  i 
knowl^ge  of  andent  architecture  and  sculpture. 

There  is  indeed  much  in  the  form  in  which  these  results  aie 
even  now  produced  by  Mr.  Newton  to  which  we  are  di^xwd 
to  take  exception.  The  costly  mode  and  form  of  pablicatioo, 
which  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  work  itself  inaocessiUe 
to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  would  be  interested  in  its 
contents,  might  be  excused,  if  it  were  really  required  for  (be 
adequate  illustration  of  the  subject ;  but  many  of  the  plates  by 
which  the  folio  volume  now  before  us  has  been  swelled  to  its 
present  bulk  might  imdoubtedly  have  been  spared,  without 
omitting  anything  that  possesses  the  smallest  real  interest  The 
perilous  facility  which  the  process  of  photography  affords  ftr 
reproducing  every  step  in  the  progress  of  su(£  labours  as  those 
in  question,  has  misled  Mr.  Newton  into  laying  before  the  public 
many  trivial  and  uninteresting  details,  which  contribute  nothing 
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to  our  real  knowledge,  either  of  the  Mausoleum  itself  or  the 
Bcolptures  with  which  it  was  adorned.  But  it  is  a  still  graver 
defect  in  this  volume  that,  while  it  contains  much  that 
is  useless  and  unnecessary,  it  omits  a  great  part  of  that 
which  the  public  would  have  reasonably  expected  to  see,  and 
which  would  have  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge; 
We  find  two  large  views  of  a  single  squared  stone,  and  two 
others  of  a  stone  coffin,  of  the  most  ordinary  construction ;  but 
we  remark,  with  equal  surprise  and  regret,  that  while  these 
details  are  thus  elabinrately  represented,  and  no  less  than  seven 

gates  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  mediasval  castle  of 
udrum,  the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  which  form  the  most 
important  result  of  the  expedition  have  been  unaccountably 
omitted.  Mr.  Newton  has  indeed  figured  the  four  additional 
islabs  of  the  frieze  representing  the  battle  with  the  Amazons, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  those  previously  known ; 
but  he  has  omitted  the  beautiful  fragments  containing  a  chariot 
race,  which  certainly  belonged  to  a  distinct  frieze,  and  one 
apparently  of  far  superior  execution.  Still  more  remarkable 
is  it  that  he  should  not  have  thought  fit  to  present  us  with 
the  statue  of  Mausolus  himself,  the  crowning-point  of  the 
whole  monument ;  nor  with  the  noble  fragments  of  the  horses 
of  his  chariot ;  nor  even  the  admirable  torso  of  the  warrior  on 
horseback*,  by  far  the  finest  work  of  art  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations.  We  should  have  been  glad,  also,  to 
have  seen  the  slabs  from  the  castle  at  Budrum  reproduced  in 
connexion  with  those  newly  discovered :  these  important  sculp- 
tures are  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  published  in  any  work 
generally  accessible  to  the  English  reader!,  and  certainly  would 
have  occupied  with  advantage  some  of  the  space  now  devoted 
to  the  mediseval  towers  and  modem  bastions  of  the  Castle  of 

St  Peter's.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  results  of  Mr. 

• ^__ 

*  This  fragment  is  generally  considered  to  be  that  of  an  Amazon 
on  horseback ;  but  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  details  of  the 
figure  has  convinced  us  that  Mr.  Newton  is  right  in  describing  it  ns 
t^t  of  a  warrior.  The  anasyrides,  or  close-fitting  trousers,  though 
frequently  found  in  works  of  art  representing  Amazons,  are  equally 
applicable  to  any  Asiatic  warrior. 

t  Mr.  Newton  himself  refers  his  readers  to  the  engravings  of  these 
bas-reliefs,  published  by  the  Roman  Institute  of  Archceological  Corre- 
spondence, a  most  valuable  series  of  publications,  but  unfortunately 
little  known  in  this  country.  Considering  that  these  marbles  have 
now  been  in  England  for  sixteen  years,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  artists 
and  archaeologists  that  they  should  not  yet  have  been  published  in 
this  country. 
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Newton's  labours  should  be  given  to  the  publie  in  a  fiocm  so 
little  calculated  to  render  than  generally  useful;  but  it  k 
still  more  lamentable  that  a  work  produced  in  so  costlj  aad 
elaborate  a  form  should  fail  in  presenting  us  with  a  cowplrtf 
and  satisfactory  yiew  of  the  results  actually  obtained. 

Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  more  partioulaily  into  the 
architectural  questions  cosmeoted  with  the  Mausoleum,  and  to 
examine  the  elaborate  attempt  at  its  restoration  by  Mr.  PnBm, 
it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  giiie  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  of  Mausolos  himself,  and  die  cir- 
cumstances that  led  to  the  erection  of  the  monument  "whidi  hss 
given  immortality  to  his  name» 

Mausolus,  prince  or  despot  of  Caria,  was  the  eldest  of  ikt 
three  sons  of  Hecatomnus,  a  Carian  by  birth,  who  had  for  t 
considerable  period  ruled  over  that  country  with  virtuafl^ 
sovereign  power.  Of  the  steps  by  which  Heoatoomus  attaifd 
to  power  we  have  no  information  at  aU,  nor  are  we  able  to 
determine  with  any  certainty  the  precise  nature  of  Ihs  relatiflDB 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king  of  Persia.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  availed  himself  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Persian  empire  under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnenoa  to 
establish  himself  in  a  position  of  practieid  independenoe,  wiUioot 
venturing  openly  to  disclaim  alle^anoe  to  the  Great  Kiog. 
The.  policy  of  Hecatomnus  was  carried  on  and  devdoped  hj 
Mausolus,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  year  377  B.C.,  and,  dniiig 
a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  attained  to  an  amount  of  weaMk 
and  power  far  exceeding  that  of  any  farmer  ruler  of  Cariiu  He 
not  only  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  that  pto- 
vince,  but  of  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  tog^her  with 
portions  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  Neither 
Hecatomnus  nor  Mausolus,  however,  ventured  to  asBume  die 
title  of  king :  the  Persian  monarch  was  stfll  emphatically  '  ife 
^king'  in  ^e  eyes  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
whether  they  exercised  their  authority  nominally  as  his  satnpB 
or  vicegerents,  or  openly  defied  it  and  assumed  the  position  of 
independent  potentates. 

It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  identify  himself  more  ooob- 
pletely  with  the  Greek  portion  of  his  subjects,  and  to  pronote 
the  extension  of  Hellenic  influences  in  his  dominions,  that 
Mausolus  determined  to  transfer  his  capital  from  Mylasa,  the 
seat  of  government  of  Hecatomnus,  to  Halicamassus,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  reoendy 
added  to  his  dominions.  Though  both  Hecatomnus  and  Man- 
solus  were  of  Carian  origin,  and  would  consequently  have  been 
regarded  by  all  r^rarmA  nf  pure  Grreek  descent  as  'barbarians' 
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—  E  Bsme  applied  bj  diem  without  distiiiotioii  to  dOi  raoes  that 
clid  not  speak  Greek  —  there  caa  be  little  donbt  that  MmiboIos 
liad  reeeiyed^  in  part  at  least,  a  Ghreek  education :  and  he  m- 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  to  appreciate  the 
euperiority  of  the  Greek  civilieation  of  his  time  to  that  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  favourable 
dtuation  of  Halicamassus  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  port,  as  well  as  the  natural  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion, were  Ae  cireumstanoes  that  determined  him  in  the  choice 
cf  Us  sesideiioe:  but  not  content  with  these  advantages,  he 
•called  in  the  assistance  of  GredE  ardiiteots  to  embeUiah  the 
dtj  with  splendid  public  buildii^s,  and  render  it  in  all  reqpeots 

'  M  capital  worthy  of  his  dominions. 

So  considerable  were  the  additions  thus  made  to  the  old  i»ty 
of  Halicamassus,  that  it  assumed  in  great  measure  a  new  aspect; 
and  it  is  ated  widi  especial  oonmi^dation  by  Yitruvius  as  an 
example  of  a  city  laid  out  upon  a  general  plan  so  as  to  take  the 
•fullest  advantage  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  locality.  The 
situation  had  something  of  the  form  of  a  theatre,  formed  by 
gentle  hills  rinng  round  an  oval  basin  in  the  centre,  which  oon- 
fltituted  the  principal  port.  On  tlie  low  ground  near  the  port 
was  placed  the  Agora  or  Forum,  while  a  broad  street  was 
carried  round  the  curve,  about  half  way  up,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  prcBcinctio  of  a  theatre.  In  the  middle  of  this  street  stood 
the  Mausoleum, '  a  buildii^  constructed  in  so  magnificent  a 
^  manner  as  to  be  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
^  world.'  On  the  summit  of  the  citadel,  which  rose  midway 
jjong  the  curve,  stood  a  temple  of  Mars,  while  the  two  horns 
or  extremities  were  respectively  marked  by  conq>icuous  edifices 

—  that  on  the  right  by  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  and 
that  on  the  left  by  the  royal  palace,  which  was  so  placed  as 
entirely  to  command  a  secret  port,  that  served  as  the  stati<m  of 
the  royal  fleet* 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  passage  just  dted  from 
Vitruvius  the  Mausoleum  is  noticed  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the 
original  design  of  Mausolus  himself.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  tmsuited  to  the  habits  of  Oriental  thought  in  such  a 
provinon  for  his  own  monument,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
its  position  may  have  been  already  determined  by  himself,  with 
reference  to  the  general  plan  of  the  city.  But  the  general 
teslamony  of  ancient  authors  distinctly  ascribes  its  construction 
to  his  widow,  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of 
Caria. 

*  Yitmvius,  lib.  ii.  c  8. 
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Artembia  was  the  second  princess  of  the  name  who  figure 
in  the  history  of  Caria.  The  exploits  of  the  first,  who  com- 
manded the  contingent  of  Ualicamassus  in  the  great  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  reisulers  from  the 
spirited  narrative  of  them  given  by  Herodotus.  It  was  the 
energy  and  courage  displayed  by  her  at  the  battle  of  Sft]4Mpi# 
that  called  forth  the  exclamation  from  Xerxes  himself,  that '  his 
^  men  had  become  women,  and  his  women  men.'  The  second 
Artemisia,  who  was  very  probably  descended  from  her  name- 
sake, though  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  the  &ct,  appears 
to  have  possessed  much  of  the  same  masculine  vigour  of  dia- 
racter.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  ana  married  — 
according  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  Oriental  countri^ 
though  wholly  opposed  to  G)reek  ideas  —  to  her  brother, 
Mausolus,  whom  she  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Caria.  Her 
reign  only  lasted  two  years,  durmg  which  she  gave  many  proo£i 
of  her  aptitude  for  command,  and  ruled  over  the  dominions 
which  she  inherited  from  her  husband  with  a  strong  and  vigo- 
rous hand.  The  Bhodians  having  attempted  to  discard  her 
authority,  and  emancipate  themselves  from  the  dependent  con- 
dition to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  Mausolus,  soon  found 
that  they  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  adversary  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  were  speedily  defeated  and  reduced 
to  submission. 

But  it  is  not  to  her  military  prowess,  or  to  the  vigour  of  her 
administration,  that  Artemisia  owes  her  place  in  history.  *  Tb» 
*^  name  of  the  Carian  princess '  (observes  Mr.  Newton)  *  is 
^  associated  for  ever  with  the  world-famous  monument  by  vihldk 

*  she  has  commemorated  her  husband's  renown  and  her  own 

*  sorrow.'  Well  were  it,  if  the  same  lofty  conception  and 
liberal  application  of  the  noblest  arts  to  monuments  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  were  to  be  met  with  in 
the  structures  of  our  own  age ! 

^  In  the  obsequies  of  Mausolus  (says  Mr.  Newton)  the  refioement 
of  Hellenic  culture  was  happily  employed  in  giving  scope  and  mean- 
ing to  Asiatic  magnificence,  and  in  converting  an  ephemeral  and 
sumptnons  pageant  into  an  abiding  monument  of  beauty. 

'  At  the  funeral  games,  four  renowned  rhetoricians  contended  for 
prizes  in  oratory  and  poetry,  the  theme  being  an  eulogiam  on  the 
departed  prince.  In  this  competition  Theodectes  obtained  the  prixa 
for  his  tragedy  **  Mausolus,"  and  Theopompus  vanquished  his  master 
in  rhetoric,  Isocrates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  fragments  of  the 
prize  compositions  have  been  preserved  to  us,  as  they  would  probably 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  Carian  dynasty,  and  perhaps  on  the 
motive  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum. 

*  While  rhetoric  and  poetry  were  thus  invited  to  celebrate  the 
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memorj  of  Mansolns  in  fleeting  word8>  the  genins  of  the  most  famous 
architects  and  scnlptors  of  the  day  was  employed  in  the  construction 
of  his  tomb.  This  monument  was  of  the  class  called  at  a  later  period 
Heroon^  but  surpassing  in  beauty  of  design  and  sumptuousness  of 
material  all  similar  monuments  in  the  ancient  world.  The  architects 
were  Satyrus  and  Pythius,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the  structure 
of  the  edifice,  cited  by  Yitruvius,  but  which  has  unfortunately  not 
been  preseryed.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  tomb  was  a  peristyle 
building,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
chariot  group  in  marble.  The  sculptural  decorations  were  chiefly 
executed  by  four  renowned  artists,  Dcopas,  Leochares,  Bryaxis,  and 
Timotheus  ;  a  fifth  sculptor,  who  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Pythius, 
the  architect  of  the  tomb,  made  the  chariot  group  on  the  summit. 
The  material  was  Parian  marble  of  the  finest  quality.  In  the  des- 
criptions of  this  monument  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  its 
extreme  costliness  is  especially  dwelt  upon,  a  statement  which  has 
been  amply  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  its  remains  in  situ, 

*  The  extreme  grief  of  Artemisia  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  her  death,  which  took  place  b.c.  361. 
Her  short  reign  of  two  years  did  not  enable  her  to  see  Uie  completion 
of  the  magnificent  structure  which  she  had  commenced,  but  the 
artists  who  had  been  employed  continued  their  work  after  her  death 
till  it  was  finished  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  this  was  a  labour 
of  love,  carried  out  with  no  other  reward  than  the  fame  it  won  them.' 
(P.  56.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monument  adorned  with  such 
splendid  works  of  art  would  be  preserved  with  jealous  care  as 
long  as  any  respect  remaitied  for  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece* 
Liucian^  writing  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  speaks  of  it 
as  an  object  which  the  Halicamassians  took  a  pride  and  plear 
sure  in  showing  to  strangers ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  at  this  time  it  was  in  any  degree  shorn  of  its  original 
magnificence.  Again,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  alludes  to  the  Mausoleum  in  terms  from 
which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  up  to  that  period  it  still 
remained  uninjured.  The  subsequent  notices  are  less  satis- 
factory ;  for  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus  in  the  tenth  century,  and  by  Eustathius  as  late  as  the 
twelfth,  as  a  monument  still  subdsting,  we  are  hardly  entitled 
to  assume  from  mere  passing  notices  in  writers  so  vague  and 
inaccurate  as  the  later  Byzantine  compilers,  that  it  still  pre- 
served its  integrity.  Mr.  Newton  supposes  it  to  have  been 
first  reduced  to  a  ruined  condition  by  an  earthquake ;  and  the 
circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  the  fragments  belong- 
ing to  the  upper  part  of  the  building  lend  much  probability  to 
this  conjecture. 

But  at  whatever  time  the  building  first  fell  into  decay,  we 
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iMn  wiA  oenrtaioty  tfmt  it  had  paand  into  a  ftato  tf 
ndn  before  tlie  year  1472,  when  %  Venetiaii  trKv«Aer,'wkD 
yieited  the  site  m  company  with  liie  expecBtion  of  Fietio 
MocenigOy  meaks  of  having  aeen  some  veertigeB  {^veO^a 
'  qucBdcan^)  of  this  celebrated  monument  amone  the  mins  of  the 
city.  HaUcarnassus  had  at  that  time  been  tior  seventy  yens 
in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  St  Jdm,  together  mtfa  tfaft 
adjoining  island  <tf  Bhodes  ^  and  it  is  certain  that  thsy^  fa«i 
made  use  of  tiw  matarialw  fbmidied  to  their  hands  by  tbe  miaa 
of  Ae  ancient  city,  including  periiaps  those  of  the  TIfsiwihi— 
itself^  for  the  construction  of  the  strong  castle  wiA  wliioh  they 
fortffied  the  rocky  peninsula  that  commands  the  harbonr.  But 
notwithstandii^  all  these  chances  of  destruction^  we  learn  from 
a  curious  account  accidentally  preserved  to  usi  Uiat  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  ^  vestiges'  still  fnihwiftting 
of  the  luusolenm  were  far  more  considerable  than  the  eacprea- 
sion  of  the  Y^ietian  traveller  would  have  led  ns  to  sappoae. 
The  naimtive  in  question,  whioh  has  been  broi^fat  to  fight  by 
the  industry  of  Mr.  Newtoo^  ia  so  oorioos  tut  we  gi^e  ft 
entire  t  — 

*  In  the  year  1522,  when  Sultan  SolyiBan  was  prepeving  to  attack 
Rhodes,  the  Grand  Master,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  caids  of 
St.  Peter,  and  being  aware  that  the  Turks  would  seise  it  easily  at 
the  first  assault,  sent  some  knights  thither  to  repair  the  fortress  sad 
make  all  due  preparations  to  resist  the  enemy.  Among  the  nvmber 
of  those  sent  was  the  Commander  de  la  Touretto,  a  native  ei  Ljons, 
who  was  afterwards  present  at  the  taking  ^i  Rhodes,  and  osbm  ta 
France,  where  he  related  what  I  am  now  riiout  to  narrate,  to  IL 
d'Alechamps,  a  person  sufficiently  known  by  his  loamed  writings 
whose  name  I  mention  here  only  in  order  to  make  knowm  laj 
authority  for  so  singular  a  story. 

*  When  these  ki^ghts  had  arrived  at  Masy  (Bodrum)^  they  at  once 
commenced  fortifying  the  castle ;  and  looking  about  for  stones  where- 
with to  make  lime,  found  none  more  saitable  or  more  easily  aooeasible 
than  certain  steps  of  white  marble,  which  rose  in  the  form  of  a  toraee 
in  the  midst  of  a  levd  plain  near  the  port,  where  had  formetiy 
been  the  great  Place  of  HaUcarnassus.  Tbey  therefiran  pnllei 
down  and  tods  away  tiiese  marble  steps,  and  finding  the 
good^  proceeded,  after  having  destroyed  the  little  masomT' 
ing  above-grouxid,  to  dig  lower  down  in  the  hope  of  finding 
In  this  attempt  they  had  great  success ;  for  in  a  short  time  th«j 
perceived  that  the  deeper  they  went  the  more  the  structure  was  en- 
larged at  its  base,  supplying  them  not  only  with  stone  for  making 
lime,  but  also  for  buUding.  After  four  or  five  days^  having  laid  bare 
a  great  space  one  afternoon,  they  saw  an  opening  as  into  a  cdhr. 
Taking  a  candle,  they  let  themselves  down  throagh  this  epemng^  mti 
found  that  it  led  into  a  fine  large  aquare  hall,  omamonted  all  looid 
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with  eolumaa  of  marUe,  with  their  bases,  oapitafa,  firiezes^  aad  cor- 
nices engrayed  and  sculptured  in  half-relie£l  The  space  between  the 
columns  was  lined  with  slabs  and  bands  of  marbles  of  different 
colours,  ornamented  with  mouldings  and  sculptures,  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  inserted  in  the  white  ground  of  the  wall, 
which  was  all  covered  with  histories  and  battle-scenes  sculptured  in 
relief.  Having  at  first  admired  these  works  and  entertained  their  f&ncy 
with  the  singularitj  of  the  sculptures,  they  ultimately-  pulled  it  to  * 
pieces  and  broke  it  up,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  same  purpose  asthe 
rest.  Besidet  this  hidl  they  fovid  afierwards  a  very  low  door,  which 
led  into  another  apartment,  serving  as  a  kind  of  antechamber,  where 
was  a  Bepulchre  with  its  vase  and  helmet  of  white  marble,  very  beau- 
tiful and  of  marvellous  lustre.  This  sepulchre,  for  want  of  time 
they  did  not  open,  the  retreat  having  already  sounded.  Having  re- 
turned there  the  day  after,  they  found  the  tomb  opened  and  the  earth 
all  round  strewn  with  Augments  of  cloth  of  gold  and  spangles  of  the 
same  metal,  which  made  them  suppose  that  the  pirates,  who  at  this 
time  swarmed  along  the  coast,  having  had  some  inkling  of  what  had 
been  discovered,  h^  visited  the  place  during  the  ni^t  and  had  re- 
naoved  the  lad  c^  the  sepnlehre.  It  is  mippoeed  thuA  they  discovered 
iA  it  much  treasure.  I^  was  thus  Huit  this  magnifieent  tomb,  wbieh 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,'after  having  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  barbarians,  and  remained  standing  for  the  space  of  2247  yean^ 
was  disoovered  and  destroyed  to  repair  Uie  Castle  of  St  Peter,  by  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  who  immedurtely  after  tius  were  dxiven  com- 
jdetely  out  of  Asia  by  the  Turks.'  * 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  narrative  was  not  calculated 
to  raise  our  expectotione  of  the  probability  of  making  important 
diecxyveries  by  ezoayations  <m  tiie  site  of  the  Mausoleum ;  aikl 
if  we  are  at  first  disposed  to  feel  disappointed  with  the  result 
of  Mr.  Newtom's  researches,  we  may  perhi^s,  on  second 
thoughts,  feel  grateful  that  even  so  much  has  been  rescued 
from  destruction.  The  architectural  decorations  have  indeed 
disappeared  to  even  a  greater  degree  than  might  have  been 
antidpated ;  but  we  have  nevertheless  obtained  some  important 
matenals  for  the  restoration  of  the  edifice ;  while  the  sculptural 
remains  that  have  been  recovered^  few  and  mutilated  as  they 
unquestionably  are,  still  serve  to  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
artistic  treasures  that  are  lost  to  us  for  even 

It  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  and  is  indeed  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  architectural  data  obtained  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Newton  would  not  in  themselves  have  been  sufficient  to 
convey  to  us  any  idea  of  the  celebrated  edifice  to  wliich  they 
belong;   and  that  we  must  still  have  recourse  in   the  first 

*  Guichard,  'Fun^railles  des  Bomains,  Grecs,  &c'  Lyon:  1681. 
We  cite  from  Mr.  Newton's  translation,  with  some  slight  alterattons. 
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instance  to  the  description  of  the  Mausoleum  preserved  to  ns 
by  PUriy :  — '  Had  not  this  description  been  extant  (says  Mr. 
*  JPullan),  anything  like  a  correct  restoration  would  have  been 
'  an  impossibility,  as  neither  the  character  of  the  design,  nor 
^  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  could  have  been  inferred  from  the 
^  ezistinff  remains '  (p.  159.).  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mbd, 
•in  considering  the  attempts  that  have  been  recently  made  to 
reproduce  the  original  building,  that  they  must  still  be  based 
principally  upon  the  same  authority  with  those  which  have 
preceded  them. 

The  celebrated  passage  of  Pliny,  which  has  so  long  exerdsed 
the  ingenuity  of  commentators  and  architects,  is  to  the  foUowing 
effect:  — 

'  Scopas  had  as  rivals  in  the  same  age,  Bryaxis,  and  Tunotheos, 
and  Leochares,  who  should  be  mentioDcd  together,  because  tiiej  were 
equally  employed  in  decorating  the  Mausoleum  with  sculptare:  this 
was  a  sepulchre  erected  by  his  wife  Artemisia  to  Mausolus,  King  of 
Caria,  who  died  in  the  second  year  of  the  107th  Olympiad.  It  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  artists  just  mentioned  that  this  work  came  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  extends  on  tiie 
north  and  south  sixty-three  feet,  but  is  shorter  on  the  two  fronts.  The 
whole  circumference  is  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet.  It  is  raised  in 
height  twenty-five  cubits,  and  is  surrounded  by  thirty-six  colomns. 
This  circuit  is  called  the  Pteron.  The  sculptures  on  the  east  side  were 
by  Scopas,  on  the  north  by  Bryaxis,  on  the  south  by  Timotheos,  and 
on  the  west  by  Leochares.  Before  they  had  finished  their  work  the 
queen  died ;  but  they  did  not  cease  firom  their  labours  until  the  work 
was  completed,  regarding  it  as  a  monument  both  of  their  own  hot 
and  of  art.  And  to  this  day  it  is  disputed  which  of  their  prodoo- 
tions  is  of  the  greatest  merit.  A  fifth  artist  was  also  joined  to 
them ;  for  above  the  Pteron  there  was  a  pyramid,  equal  in  height  to 
the  lower  part,  contracting  by  twenty-four  steps  to  a  summit  like 
that  of  a  meta.  At  the  top  of  all  was  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  in 
marble,  the  work  of  Pythius:  the  addition  of  this  completes  the 
height  of  the  whole  work  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.'  (Pfet 
But.  Nat,  xxxvi.  4.) 

A  very  slight  consideration  of  this  passage  is  suffident  to 
show  that  it  appears  to  involve  inconsistencies  and  difficulties 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  ourselves  without 
explanation  from  some  other  source.  How,  for  instance,  could 
a  building  which  was  only  63  ft.  in  length,  and  shorter  on 
the  other  sides,  have  a  circumference  of  411  A.?  and,  if  the 
height  of  25  cubits  (37^  ft.)  be  applied  to  the  Pteron,  and  the 
same  height  be  allowed  for  the  pyramid  above  it  (which  seems 
the  most  natural  construction  of  Pliny's  words),  how  are  we  to 
make  up  the  whole  height  of  140  ft.  ?  Whether  or  not  Plby 
himself  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  building  which  he 
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undertook  to  describe^  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  at  all  events 
it  is  certain  that  his  description,  taken  bj  itself,  is  drawn  up  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  future  generations. 
We  cannot  indeed  wonder  that,  while  they  had  no  other 
assistance  to  guide  them,  the  speculations  of  architects  should 
have  diverged  so  widely  from  one  another,  and  from  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  truth. 

The  only  other  definite  statement  transmitted  to  us  from 
antiquity  was  calculated  to  perplex  the  matter  still  more. 
Hyginus,  a  writer  of  little  authority,  enumerates  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the  monument  of  King  Mausolus 
*  built  of  Parian  marble,  80  feet  in  height  and  1340  feet  in 
^  circumference.'  Yitruvius,  though  he  alludes  to  a  work  de- 
bribing  the  Mausoleum  by  the  two  architects  Satyrus  and 
Pythius,  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was 
«till  extant  in  his  day,  has  unfortunately  left  us  nothing  that 
can  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  its  architectural  design. 
Lucian  and  Pausanias  furnish  nothing  but  vague  admiration 
of  its  general  splendour.  The  only  other  hint  concerning  it  is 
found  in  Martial,  who  speaks  of  ^  the  Mausoleum  hanging  in 
'the  vacant  air,'*  a  remarkable  expression,  which  undoubtedly 
points  to  some  corresponding  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of 
the  monument. 

When  we  compare  the  two  attempts  that  have  been  recently 
made  to  restore  the  Mausoleum,  in  accordance  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  late  excavations — the  one  by  Mr.  Pullan,  the 
architect  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  embodied  in  the 
plates  to  Mr.  Newton's  work,  and  to  which  Mr.  Newton  has 
given  the  sanction  of  his  high  authority  f;  the  other  subse- 
quently put  forward  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  a  separate  publica- 
tion, the  first  impression  undoubtedly  must  be,  that  if  it  is 
still  possible  for  architects  to  come  to  conclusions  so  widely 
different,  there  has  been  but  little  positive  gain  from  the  recent 
researches  on  the  spot.  And  yet  this  conclusion  would  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  We  unquestionably  do  not  possess  ade- 
quate materials  for  such  a  restoration  as  every  one  would 
desire  to  see — a  complete  reproduction  of  the  original  building, 
based  on  authentic  and  satisfactory  evidence:   but  we  have 

♦  '  Aere  nee  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea.'    Lib/i.lEpigr.  1. 

t  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  design  is 
due  in  great  part  to  Lieutenant  Smith,  who,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pullan 
himself  (p.  159.),  had  previously  determined  the  general  character  of 
the  edifice,  and  especially  the  form  of  the  pyramid.  His  restoratiim 
is  appended  to  his  official  report,  published  among  the  papers  pre- 
sented to  Parliament. 
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gained  a  oertam  aHMnmt  of  poekive  tm^  lAAA  are  ti» 
aarj  eoaditiona  (tf  the  ec^ntion  of  tbe  pn^Tlem.  And,  wlist  is 
perbapf  the  meet  important  of  dB,  we  haye  dbtinsed  oonetorire 
evidenoe,  fnnn  tbe  agreement  of  some  of  the  aeoertained  dimen* 
none  ef  the  building  with  those  stated  hj  Pliny,  that  tbe 
desoriptioB  given  1^  that  audior,  obscure  and  perplexing  as  it 
may  be,  is  nevertheless  derived  from  tome  antbentic  eonroe; 
ana  that,  while  attempting  to  ^cplain  and  reeoncile  hie  state- 
ments, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  tiiem  as  worlhlees^  or 
arbitrarily  to  alter  his  munbea^s  m  aoeorchmee  with  any  precoa- 
oeived  hypothesis^ 

It  is  not  difficnlt  to  understand,  fjKmi  what  we  know  of  the 
manner  in  whi<^  PUny  composed  l3ie  vast  miscellaneoiia  oom- 
pilaHon  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^  Natoral  History,*  how 
he  ehonld  have  left  ns  a  description  so  confused  and  umnteffi* 
gible,  but  at  the  same  time  eontaimng  so  much  that  was  vala- 
able.  His  reading  was  enormously  extenmve,  but  at  the  snne 
time  hasty  and  desultory ;  he  was  in  the  habit,  as  we  learn 
from  a  well-known  letter  of  his  nephew,  of  making  notes  and 
extracts  from  aU  that  he  read,  and  this  at  all  possible  times, 
even  during  meals  or  on  a  journey.  The  results  of  this  pro- 
eess  are  apparent  throughout  his  large  and  laborious  work, 
into  which  the  contents  of  his  note-books  have  been  ffequently 
discharged,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  method  or  arrange- 
ment Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  the  case  than  m  £at 
portion  of  his  work  which  relates  to  tiie  history  of  art ;  a 
subject  of  which  he  had  evidently  no  real  knowledge^  bat 
eoneeming  which  he  had  read  a  number  of  Greek  aslhorB, 
whose  statements  and  opinions  he  has  thrown  together  into 
one  eonfused  mass,  without  attempting  to  criticise  their  asser- 
tions or  reconcile  their  discrepancies.  Among  these  autfaecs 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  made  use  of  the  week 
on  the  Mausoleum  by  Satyrus  and  Pythius,  already  noticed  as 
referred  to  hj  Vitruvius, — ot  rather  perhaps  some  more  com- 
pendious abridgment,  taken  in  the  first  instance  from  that 
original  work*, — and  may  have  jotted  down  from  thence  seme 
accurate  statements  of  dimensions,  without  troubBng  himself 
either  to  form  a  dear  idea  in  his  own  mind  of  the  bnilding 
he  was  describing,  or  to  transmit  any  intelligible  conception 
of  it  to  his  readers.     ^  Now  that  we  have  the  means  of  veri- 

*  Mr.  Newton  supposes  him  to  have  made  use  of  the  origiaal 
work;  but  this  seems  to  us  scarcely  probable,  as  no  notice  of  It  is 
found  in  the  list  of  authorities  given  by  PHny  himself  fbr  the  contents 
of  each  book. 
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'  tjiog  them  (renarks  M&  FergasBOA),  them  figmes  are  ten 

*  tisMe  more  yeluable  than  the  meet  vhrid  deseciptaen  of  the 

*  genend  appeannoe  of  the  building  wonU  be  to  us :  but  it  is 
^  only  now  that  we  feel  Ihis.' 

liume  it  wiH  be  found  that,  widdj  at  Ae  TestoiKtieaB  pro- 
poeed  by  Mi^  Pnllan  and  Mr.  Feigusson  dtffiur  in  their  ffeMxal 
efleet,  th^  slsll  poaeesa  many  points  in  common;  and  the  field 
•f  diaenwHion.  between  them  is  materiaUy  narrowed,  as  com- 
pared with  die  wide  gulf  of  diveq;eDee  that  sepacates  them 
nam  alL  previous  designs* 

The  most  important  of  die  points  which  may  now  be  con- 
■defedas  settled  by  the  recent  diseovenes  ave  the  Hollowing: — 

L  The  determinadon  of  the  gnMuid  phm  of  dw  bniUing, 
hf  the  extent  of  the  fonndatiom^  whieh  were  found  to  oeenpy 
a  quadiangular  area  of  127  feet  in  lengdi  by  109  in  breadtn. 
Throng^ont  this  extent  the  rode  had  been  exeavated  to  a 
d^th  varying  from  4  to  15  feet,  in  csder  to  xeoeiye  the 
massiva  blocBi  of  greenstone  vhidi  had  fovmsd  the  foundations 
of  the  edifice.  No  doubt  can  therefore  be  entertained  as  to 
this  being  the  actual  acea  occupied  by  die  base  of  ^  Mau- 
eokum. 

2.  The  discoFory  of  portions  of  die  chadot  group  whUi 
crowned  the  whole  edifice,  suffideut  to  enable  us  to  determine 
with  tolerdble  certainty  that  its  he%ht  was  about  IS  or  14 

3»  The  ascertaining  the  tme  dimenaons  and  fonn  of  die 
pnrramid  diet  formed  the  uppenr  portion  of  the  building. 
Jiumerotts  Uocks  were  found,  which  obviously  formed  part  of 
the  stqps  of  which  diis  was  composed,  and  as  the  number  of 
these  is  known  to  us  from  Pliny,  it  is  not  di£feult  to  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  general  form  and  oharactor  of  the 
pyramid  thus  constituted.  The  result  is  remarkably  different 
firem  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Fa&ener,  in  thdr 
secant  attemf^  at  the  restoration  of  the  Mssnekom, — ^the  last 
ipUch  had  been  made  previous  to  die  late  discoveriea  Both 
theee  eminent  arehitocts  had  been  misled  by  PUny's  espresrion 
of  the  pyramid  contracting  'in  metai  cacum^i' — to  give  it  an 
elevation  out  of  all  {»oportion  to  its  breadth.  The  unsightly 
effect  dius  inrodueed  has  been  now  clearly  shown  to  hare 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  design.  Both  Mr.  Pullan  and 
Mr.  Fergusson,  though  differing  as  to  die  precise  dimensions, 
oenear  in  the  general  form  of  die  pyramid. 

4.  The  various  architectural  fragments  discovered  on  the  spot 
have  been  sufficioot  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  whole  'order' 
ef  die  Ptevon,  or  seoond  sUary  of  the  building,  with  very 
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tolerable  certainty ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  result  aooords  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  25  cubits^  or  37^  ft,  asdgned  hj 
Pliny  to  that  portion  of  the  edifice.  This  remarkable  coinci- 
dence,  while  it  materially  confirms  our  faith  in  the  accuracy  of 
that  author's  numerical  statements,  supplies  valuable  assistance 
towards  determining  the  dimensions  of  ihe  remaining  portioiis. 

5.  It  appears  to  result  beyond  a  doubt  from  tiie  exktii^ 
evidence,  that  the  Pteron,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was 
surrounded  by  36  columns,  was  simply  peripteral — i.  e.  that 
the  columns  were  ranged  in  a  single  row,  and  that  there  were 
11  of  them  on  the  longer  faces,  and  9  on  the  shorter.  In  thk 
respect  both  the  restorations  of  Mr.  PuUan  and  Mr.  Fergusson 
agree;  and  the  latter  author  says,  ^No  other  arrangement 
'  seems  possible  with  the  evidence  now  before  us.'  This  result 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  both  Mr.  Cockerell's  and  Mr. 
Falkener's  attempts  at  restoration  were  based  prindpally  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  dipteral  arrangement  of  the  colonnade  of 
the  Pteron;  a  *  discovery'  upon  which  the  latter  writer  espe- 
cially dweUs  with  much  complacency.  Mr.  Newton  dao 
(writing  in  1847),  censures  *  the  inartifidal  scheme '  of  those 
previous  restorers  who  made  Pliny's  36  columns  surround  a 
solid  structure  in  a  single  row.  Yet  we  are  now  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  ^inartificial  scheme'  was  that  really  adopted  in 
the  building  which  was  so  long  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

6.  It  may  be  considered  as  clearly  resulting  from  thC'  archi- 
tectural data  now  before  us,  that  the  length  of  63  ft.  given  by 
Pliny,  can  refer  only  to  the  cella,  or  interior  solid  structure 
within  the  Pteron,  analogous  to  the  cella  of  a  temple.  This 
had  been  already  suggest^  long  before  by  Colonel  Leake,  with 
that  intuitive  perception  which  so  rarely  failed  him  in  anything 
connected  with  Greek  antiquities. 

7.  The  measurement  of  411  feet  given  by  Pliny  for  *the 
^  whole  circuit '  of  the  building  is  found  to  correspond  so  wdl 
with  the  dimensions  obtained  from  recent  researches,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,  though  it  may  still  be  a 
question  at  what  precise  point  it  was  measured.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assertion  of  Hyginus,  that  the  whole  circumference 
was  1340  ft.,  a  statement  evidently  preposterous  if  ap^died  to 
the  monument  itself,  obtains  a  reasonable  explanation  if  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  peribolus  or  outer  enclosure,  the  existence 
of  which  has  b^en  ascertained  by  Mr.  Newton's  researches. 

Such,  then,  being  the  positive  data  that  may  be  considered 
as  fairly  established  by  the  evidence  now  before  us,  and 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  attempted  restorations  alike  by 
Mr.  Pullan  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  see 
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how  .widely  their  designs  have  diverged,  while  keeping  within 
die  limits  thus  prescribed  to  them.  Mr.  PuUan  has  produced 
a  very  ugly  building,  of  which  the  leading  characteristic  is 
massive  solidity.  Mr.  Fergusson  presents  us  with  a  design  of 
a  richly  ornate  character,  but  at  the  same  time  so  light  and 
elegant,  that  there  is  something  of  a  modern  aspect  about  it ; 
and  we  involuntarily  hesitate  to  accept  it,  as  scarcely  suitable  to 
the  gravity  of  a  sepulchral  monument.  We  feel  disposed  to 
question  whether  the  latter  design  does  not  owe  too  much  to 
the  inventive  genius  and  fertile  imagination  of  its  author ;  but 
when  we  turn  to  its  more  prosaic  competitor,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  any  evidence  of  that  genius  and  imagination  which  are 
never  wanting  in  the  higher  specimens  of  Greek  art  To  sum 
up  our  impressions  in  one  word :  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  Mausoleum  as 
it  was ;  but  we  feel  satisfied  that  Mr.  FuUan  has  not.  Nothing 
short  of  positive  and  irresistible  evidence  would  induce  us  to 
accept  Mr.  Pullan*s  tame  and  spiritless  restoration  as  a  true 
representation  of  the  edifice  so  renowned  in  antiquity  for  its 
elaborate  magnificence.  And  so  far  irom  its  possessing  this 
conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  think  it  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  that  it  fails  to  satisfy  almost  all  the  tests  by 
which  such  a  design  must  be  tried ;  and  we  shall  briefly  state 
the  reasons  which  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  it  as  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  Newton  has  justly  remarked  that,  '  from  the  general 
^  analogy  of  Greek  art,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  chariot  group 
*  which  crowned  the  apex  of  the  Mausoleum  was  the  key  to  the 
^  whole  design.'  It  is  therefore  especially  fortunate  that  suffi- 
cient fragments  of  this  group  have  been  preserved  to  determine 
its  dimensions  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  this  group  being  of 
9uch  paramount  importance  to  the  whole  design,  it  was  evidently 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  determine  in  what  manner  it  was 
placed  on  the  pyramid,  and  how  it  was  connected  with  it.  Both 
Mr.  Pullan  and  Mr.  Newton  have  assumed,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  or  even  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  another 
arrangement,  that  the  pyramid  itself  served  as  the  base  or  pedes- 
tal on  which  stood  the  chariot  group:  and  Mr.  Fullan  has 
further  assumed,  without  giving  any  reasons  at  all  for  so  remark- 
able an  hypothesis,  that  the  platform  which  supported  the 
chariot  was  considerably  larger  than  was  necessarily  required  for 
the  purpose,  so  as  to  leave  'a  margin '  of  2  feet  11^  inches  at 
each  end,  and  one  of  1  foot  9  inches  on  each  side.  A  more  in- 
felicitous arrangement,  as  it  appears  to  us,  could  not  possibly  be 
devised.     Apart  from  the  consideration  that  in  all  other  cases  of 
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a  nemrlj  similar  oharaoter  wiili  wfaioh  we  are  toqnaiiitody  i 
ffRmp  or  Btalae  is  raised  iqpon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  d 
from  the  bmlding  whieh  it  crowns^  we  think  that  a  gfamoe  At 
Mr.  Pullan'e  restoratioa  will  be  snffideat  to  convince  our  rea^am 
of  the  absdule  neoasnty  of  such  an  addtttCHL.  In  the  partieokr 
oase  before  rts,  moreover,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  ginig 
aomething  like  an  intel%ible  explanation  of  Fliay's  expw  fimii 
'  in  metn  caownoi  se  contraheos; '  a  phrase  atterly  incompre- 
hensible if  i^Hed  to  snch  a  pyramid  as  that  whidi  snrmoaBts 
Mr.  PuUan^s  edifice,  without  any  special  pedestal  to  support  the 
quadriga. 

But  if  the  chariot  and  horses  were  to  be  placed  on  the  tap 
step  or  platform  of  the  pyramid  at  all — an  arrangement  lAith 
we  must  regard  as  absolutdy  inadmissible — it  would  have  bean 
at  least  easentiid  to  have  given  them  what  effect  was  atfaindhie 
in  so  disadvantageous  a  position  by  bringing  tbnn  as  near  aa 
posttUe  to  the  ec^  of  the  platform  mi  vrnkh  they  stood.  But 
instead  of  doing  this,  Mr.  PuUan  has  anravated  the  diffieolly 
by  nnneoessanly  introducing  the  inde  'margin'  abeady 
referred  to,  widbout  considering  the  offset  which  thk 
neecasarSy  produoe  upon  the  appearanoe  of  the  gfonp 
seen  from  below.  Awkward  and  unoghtly  as  appears 
position  in  Mr.  Pidlaa's  design,  where  the  wh(Je  boildtng 
represented  in  strict  elevation,  it  would  have  been  ten 
worse  when  viewed  in  perspective,  as  it  must  neoeasaBty 
have  been  irom  any  distimoe  at  which  it  was  poanUe  to  appre- 
oiate  the  merit  of  the  sculptures.  From  any  such  poini  of 
view  the  '  margin '  so  gratuitously  left  by  Mr.  PuUan  would 
have  hidden  from  sight  the  hoofe  and  part  of  the  l^s  of  the 
horses,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  ihe  wheda  of  the  dianot,  and 
thus  have  marred  the  effect  of  the  whole  group.  Mr.  Feigiissen 
justly  remaiks  that  '  anywhere,  but  mors  e^edidly  at  euok  a 
'  h^ht  as  Uiis,  a  sculptor  would  bring  the  iMofs  as  near  to  Ae 
*  plinth  as  possible : '  and  both  in  Mr.  Cookerell's  and  Mr. 
Falkener's  ^igns,  tiiough  the  more  taper  form  of  the  pyraimd 
ad^ed  by  diem  rendered  it  much  be4^  adapted  to  aerve  as  a 
bme  for  the  chariot  group,  they  have  thougl^  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  sufficient  effect  to  tiua  gproup,  to  make  it  prcjsct 
sensibly  beyond  the  pedestal  which  supports  it. 

The  next  portion  of  the  building  to  be  c<maidered  is  the 
pyramid,  on  wUeh  the  quadriga  was  elevated,  and  which,  aa 
Mr.  PuUan  himself  remarks,  is  the  key  to  l^e  whole  buikyag. 
Now  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Pliny  that  this  pyramid  was 
equal  in  height  to  the  part  of  the  building  that  supported  it, 
i.  e.  to  the  Pteron,  of  whieh  ihe  elevation  is  now  ajscertafaied 
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bejrand  anj  ressooaUe  doabt  Bot  when  Mn  Fallaa  eomes  to 
cssutruct  bis  pjramidjt  be  interpieto  these  words  of  Pliaj  to 
mean  tbat  the  pyramid  wiA  Ae  mddi^mt  €f  the  quadriga  was 
«qiial  m  heigbt  to  the  Pteeon, — m  eoBstraotioD  which  appMurs  to 
xm  at  Tsiiaiiee  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  description.  For 
Plinj,  afber  descrifaiafC  the  Pteroa,  says  that  there  was  '  a  pjrra- 
^  mid  abo^e  it  of  e<(aal  ek¥atien»  oontracttag  to  a  summit  like  a 
^  fiwto/  and  tbra  adcb, — *  On  the  lammit  le  a  quadriga  of  marble, 
^the  addithn  of  width  makes  the  whde  height  amount  to 
^140  feet'  It  seems  to  us  perfeellj  dear  that  Plinj  here  men- 
tione  diree  distinct  portiofis  of  the  moanment,  and  diat  it  is  the 
sid  wMoMt  the  <|uadriga  wbidi  be  describes  as  equal  in 
pht  to  the  Ptoron.  And  w«  are  confirmed  in  this  yiew  by 
ing  thit  both  Mr.  CSodcereU  and  Mc  FaUcenor  have  under- 
stood the  words  of  Pliny  in  this  sense ;  the  only  one,  we  are 
eoimneed,  that  an  u&prejndieed  scholar  would  naturally  attach 
to  them.  But  Mr.  Pullan  found  himself  in  this  difficulty :  the 
portions  of  the  steps  which  had  bo^  found  were  sufficient  to 
determine  die  angle  of  inclination,  and  therefore  the  general 
feim  of  the  pyramid ;  and  it  thns  became  impossiUe  to  give  it 
sm  elevation  equal  to  thai  of  the  Pteron,  without  departing 
from  iJie  statement  of  Pliny  oomseniing  the  number  of  the  steps 
sad  increasing  the  base  b^ond  what  the  known  area  of  the 
buildiag  wodd  admit  of.  The  exact  hdght  of  the  pyramid 
itself,  as  deduced  front  the  steps,  cannot  indeed  be  determined, 
tmt  it  may  be  fissd  within  nsnww  lioMts  * ;  and  must  undoubt- 
edly §kll  considerably  short  of  the,S£  cubits  required  by  Pliny's 
description.  Henee  Mr.  Pnllan  is  oUiged  to  make  up  the  defi- 
riency  by  supposing  llie  quadriga  to  be  included,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  words  of  Pliny;  while  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  fofund  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  tiie  much  more  plausible  suggestion 
tiiat  the  elevatioa  given  by  Pliny  indudes  not  <»ily  the  steps  of 
the  pyramid,  but  die  pedestid  on  its  soounit,  the  ^metse 
'  oaeumen '  noticed  in  his  own  weeds.  Assummgsuch  a  pedestal 
to  have  been  a  necessary  addstimn  to  the  pyramid  —  as  all  the 
veeent  restorers,  with  the  exception  of  Mc  Pullan  and  Mr. 
Newton,  have  agreed  in  thinking  it, — ^Mr.  Fergusson's  explana- 
tion of  the  words  is  so  naitural  t&t  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  aoeeptmg  it,  even  if  we  were  not  driven  to  it  by  the  neees- 
nties  of  tiie  ease. 

In  the  attempt  to  recoDstmet  an  edifice  like  that  before  us, 
one  part  of  Ae  design  is  so  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 

*JMr.  Pullan  fixes  it  at  24  feet  6  inches ;  Mr.  Fergusson  approxi- 
mately at  26  feet 
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other,  that  an  error  committed  in  any  one  portion  must  almoBt 
of  necessity  affect  the  whole.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  most 
glaring  and  obvious  objection  to  Mr.  Fullan's  restoration  —  the 
excessive  height  of  the  basement,  as  compared  'v^ith  the  rest  of 
the  building  —  results  in  great  measure  from  those  already  ad- 
verted to.  Having  no  pedestal  to  support  the  quadriga,  he 
was  obliged  to  include  the  quadriga  itself  with  the  pyramid  in 
the  25  cubits  assigned  to  this  portion  of  the  building,  and  the 
height  of  the  Pteron  or  seoond  story  being  also  known  to  be  25 
cubits,  the  two  together  gave  only  50  cubits  or  75  feet.  Now 
we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  totsd  height  of  the  building,  in- 
cluding the  quadriga  on  its  sunmiit,  was  no  less  than  140  feet, 
and  there  thus  remain  65  feet  unaccounted  for,  the  whde  of 
which  is  therefore  at  once  assigned  by  Mr.  FuUan  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  edifice. 

Mr.  Newton  himself  admits  that  this  basement 'is  the  part  of 
*  Mr.  PuUan's  restoration  least  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of 
'  remains  found  in  situ/  and  that '  its  height  is  arbitrarily  deter- 
'  mined  on  the  authority  of  Pliny's  text'  But  had  he  not  pre- 
viously departed  from  the  plain  meaning  of  Pliny's  text  by 
including  the  height  of  the  quadriga  in  that  of  the  pyranud, 
instead  of  reckoning  it  separately,  he  would  have  brought  down 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  to  a  level  13  or  14  feet  lower,  and 
therefore  diminished  by  a  corresponding  amount  the  excessive 
height  of  the  basement.  The  advantage  gained  by  such  a 
change  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  stories  of  which 
the  building' was  composed,  would  have  done  much  towank 
removing  the  main  objection  to  the  proposed  restoration. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  disproportionate  height  of  the  base- 
ment story  in  Mr.  Pullan's  design  that  we  are  disposed  to 
object.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  authority  for  the  massire 
simplicity  which  he  has  chosen  to  assume  as  the  characteristic 
of  tJiis  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in 
Pliny,  who  does  not  mention  the  basement  at  all,  so  that  its 
very  existence  is  only  assumed  as  a  necessary  inference  from  his 
other  numerical  statements.  It  is  equaUy  little  substantiated 
by  the  evidence  of  existing  remains,  from  which  we  learn  only 
that  the  core  or  internal  structure  was  constructed  of  masses  of 
green  ragstone,  great  quantities  of  which  had  been  removed  to 
the  Castle  of  Budrum.  But  of  the  marble  casing  with  which 
this  internal  masonry  was  covered,  not  a  vestige  remdns ;  and 
Mr.  Newton  himself  suggests  that  it  may  probably  have  been 
removed  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
If  so,  who  knows  what  amount  of  architectural  and  sculptural 
decoration  may  not  have  been  lavished  on  this  part  of  the 
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building?  Is  it  probable  that  all  the  treasures  of  art  with 
which  tibe  Mausoleum  was  adorned  were  removed  to  a  height  of 
more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  ground^  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
building  below  that  level  presented  nothing  but  a  bare  unsightly 
wall  ?  Mr,  Falkener,  in  his  attempted  restoration  of  the  Mau- 
soleum in  1851^.defends  the  introduction  of  an  elevated  base- 
ment (though  &r  less  lofty  than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  PuUan) 
by  observing  that '  a  lofty  basement  does  not  necessarily  imply 
'  a  b^e  plain  wall,  without  the  opportunity  of  embellishment. 
^  On  the  contrary  (he  says),  I  conceive  that  the  basement  was 

*  the  most  richly  decorated  part  of  the  structure,  and  that  it  was 
^  to  the  sculptures  of  this  part  of  the  monument  that  the  praises 

*  of  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  Lucian  are  directed.'*  Unfortunately 
this  valuable  hint  has  been  altogether  lost  upon  Mr.  Pullan, 
who  has  been  content  to  go  on  putting  together  the  edifice 
^  stone  by  stone,'  even  though  the  greater  part  of  the  stones  had 
undoubtedly  disappeared,  and  who  has  tacitly  assumed  that 
what  has  not  been  found  could  never  have  existed. 

There  is  undoubtedly  no  part  of  the  building  concerning 
which  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  as  this  basement  or  lower 
story.  But  when  we  have  so  little  information  to  guide  us  it 
seems  all  the  more  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  little  that 
we  possess.  Yet  Mr.  Pullan  has  unaccountably  discarded  the 
only  evidence  that  remains  to  us  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
this  portion  of  the  building,  in  the  curious  narrative  already 
cited  from  Guichard.  *  His  account  of  the  remains  (as  Mr.  Fer- 
^  gusson  observes),  and  of  the  discovery  of  the  chamber  in  the 
^  basement^  is  so  clear,  so  circumstantial^  and  in  every  respect  so 
^  probable,  that  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
^  was  substantially  correct,  and  no  restoration  can  be  accepted 

*  which  does  not  admit  of  or  explain  its  details.'  (P.  33.) 
Even  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  place  too  implicit  faith  in  this 
account,  transmitted  to  us  only  at  third  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  the  only  authority  we  have  upon  the  subject,  and  is 
certainly  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
against  it.  But  it  is  summarily  dismissed  both  by  Mr.  Pullan 
and  Mr.  Newton,  because  no  traces  have  been  found  of  this  in- 
ternal decoration,  although  we  learn  from  the  narrative  itself 
that  they  were  broken  to  pieces  and  destroyed  by  the  very 
persons  that  found  them,  in  order  to  bum  them  for  lime.  Mr. 
Pullan  has  in  consequence  filled  up  the  interior  of  his  building 
with  two  plain  vaulted  chambers  (one  on  each  story),  for  which 
he  has  no  authority  at  all,  except  an  assumed  analogy  with  a 

*  Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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tomb  called  the  Eonl  Obo,  sear  Kertch,  wbich  is  suppeni  te 
be  the  bamlplace  of  oae  of  the  Gbeek  kinsB  of  the  Boi^umy 
and  a  still  more  far-fetehed  analogy  witk  Ste  anomaloQi  build* 
ings  known  as  Nur-hags  in  Sardmta,  wUdi  duse  is  no 
to  be£eTe  to  be  of  Greek  origin  at  alL 

Tfaefe  is  one  oth^  point  in  Mr.  PuUan's  vesioiatim  to  i 
we  feel  it  neeessarj  to  adverts  Oor  readers  will  rememberdnt 
Pliny  gives  63  feet  as  the  ksgth  of  the  building  (that  ib,  as  ka 
been  afaready  shown,  of  the  eella  widnn  iise  Pteron),  and  iidi 
that  it  was  *  shorter  on  the  fronts.'  Mr.  Pollan  arrives  at  til 
remarkable  oonclosion  that  it  was  shorter  by  owfiMftt  thewiAii 
being,  acceding  to  his  arrangem^tit,  hist  62  fo^  Ws  eo^ 
tainly  cannot  believe  that  so  trifling  a  difierenoe  ooold  havebea 
noticed  by  Pliny  in  the  manner  referred  to :  bat  still  ieson 
we  believe  that  any  Gredc  architect  woold  h«ve  ceastnioted  n 
edifice  of  such  singdar  proportions,  departmg  from  the  Ngt* 
larily  of  a  perfect  square  without  even  appronmating  to  the 
symmetry  of  any  other  proportion.  Mr.  Fergneson's  design,  in 
which  the  width  of  the  ceOa,  as  detemnned  firom  odier  u^ 
ments,  amounts  to  52  feet  6  iflches  (or  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  6 
with  the  length),  appears  to  us  much  OKire  in  acoordanoe  witk 
the  expression  of  Pliny,  as  well  as  witfi  the  proportions  «nl 
in  Greek  architecture. 

We  cannot  enter  farther  into  die  detaik  of  Mr.  Pi^4 
attempted  restoration.  We  have  endeaTomred  to  show  tbut  lie 
has  &tled  in  the  problem  that  he  has  proposed  to  himsdf,  aal 
that  his  design,  notwiltistanding  the  aOTantages  which  he  po^ 
sessed  over  all  his  predecessors,  must  be  consigned  to  the  not 
limbo  with  Ihose  of  Mr.  Fidkener  and  Mr.  C^ereH,  of  IDL 
Caylus  and  Quatremdre  de  Quincy.  Our  limits  wiH  nit 
allow  us  to  enter  into  an  equdly  detailed  examinatioii  of  th 
more  elaborate  and  insenioiffi  design  of  Mr.  FergnsBon;  hot  we 
have  already  expressed  our  conviction  tiiat  in  sevonl  leMfing 
points  he  has  seised  the  true  meaning  of  Pliny's  desoriptioo, 
and  the  true  proportions  of  the  edifice,  more  sucoeaflfuUy  tha 
Mr.  Pullan.  If  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  he  has  sueoseded 
altogether  in  solving  the  problem  that  has  so  long  ezeidaed  lit 
ingenuity  of  architects,  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  we  do  not 
beUeve  the  solution  <^  that  problem  to  be  possible,  with  the 
means  at  our  command.  Much  has  undoubtedly  been  gaiaei 
by  the  recent  researches,  but  much  still  remains,  and  in  all 
probability  must  ever  remmn,  mioertain  or  unknown.  We 
may  perhaps  eventually  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  tbe 
genend  architectural  character  and  prtBcipal  dimensions  of  the 
celebrated  Mausokom,  but  we  shall  never  learn  to  know  tint 
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boikliBg  as  we  know  the  Partheium  or  tiie  Ereehtheum ;  or  be 
aUe  to  restore  it  ia  all  its  eompleteness^  as  we  caa  do  with  Ibe 
temples  9t  Btmnd  or  .^Ighia. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  Mr.  Feignsson's  reatontion 
to  which  we  cannot  omit  to  advert,  beoause  we  believe  it  to 
invdive  a  prBunple  of  tibe  most  vital  importanoe  in  Ghreek  arohi- 
teetore,  and  one  which  oootains  the  key  to  the  tvoe  sohition  of 
allauoh  problems  as  the  one  before  us.  The  princiide  to  which 
we  refer  is  the  systan  of  definite  proportions.  It  had  long 
been  sinpeeted  that  aome  snch  principle  had  been  adopted  by 
Cbeek  architeots ;  bat  k  is  only  recently  that  sufficient  mate* 
rials  have  been  eoUected  to  prove  the  singuhr  completeness  and 
aooBracy  with  which  it  was  carried  out  by  them.  In  those 
Imildings  with  which  we  are  fidly  acqwunt^  in  detail,  such  as 
the  Ptfthenon,  the  Temple  at  Bassasy  and  that  at  ^gina,  it 
has  been  estaUisbed  by  the  most  ekborate  investigation  that 

*  every  port  was  proportioned  to  those  parts  in  jujd»poMtion  er 
'  analogy  to  it  in  some  such  ratio  as  3  to  4, 4  to  5,  5  to  6,  and 
^  so  OB, —  not  by  acddent,  but  by  careful  study,  and  the  whole 

*  design  was-  evolved  from  a  nexus  of  proportions  as  ingenioin 
^  in  themselves  as  they  were  harmonious  ia  their  result'  (Fer^ 
guMSoaiy  p.  17.) 

To  give  only  a  few  instances,  in  explanation  of  the  syston 
pmvsued.  In  itiQ  Parthenon,  of  which  the  front  measures  pre* 
cisely  100  Greek  feet,  the  flank  bears  to  the  front  a  ratio  of  9 
to  4,  while  the  total  height  of  the  building  is  just  seven-twelfths 
of  the  breadth,  and  two-sevenths  of  its  length.  In  the  tempfo 
at  Bass»,  again,  the  length  is  to  tiie  breadth  as  5  to  2  ;  wlnle 
the  height  bears  to  the  breadtii  the  proportion  of  8  to  4.  Of 
tUs  height  the  columns  form  nearly  half,  bearing  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  total  elevation  die  proportion  of  6  to  7. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  been  the  first  to  apply  this  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions  to  the  restoration  of  die  Mausoleum;  and 
the  results  are  in  many  cases  so  satisfactory  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  £uit  that  in  this  case  also  the  whole  building  was 
conceived  according  to  (me  symmetrical  plan,  every  part  of 
which  bore  a  definite  proportion  to  the  others.  A  few  of  the 
leading  dimensions,  indeed,  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  this 
seheme,  as  almost  of  themselves  to  suggest  it  Thns  the  total 
length  of  the  building,  measured  along  the  line  of  foundations, 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Newton,  127  i^glish  feet,  or  within  a 
small  fraction  of  126  Greek  feet ;  and  it  strikes  us  at  once  that 
this  is  just  double  of  the  63  feet  given  by  Pliny  (who  would 
undoubtedly  use  Qreek  feet  in  his  statements)  as  the  length  of 
the  cella.    But  again,  if  we  asBume  14  feet  as  the  be^t  of 
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the    chariot  group,  a  very  probable  esiimate — Mr.  Newton 
makes  it  13  feet  3  inches,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  sudi  a  case 
no  great  accuracy  can  be  attained — we  find  that,  dednctii^ 
this  from  the  140  feet  given  by  Pliny  as  the  total  hei^t,  there 
remain  just  126  feet  for  the  height  of  the  building  itself:  that 
is  to*  say,  its  height  was  exactly  equal  to  its  extreme  length. 
Again,  the  dimensions  deduced  by  excavation  for  the  founda- 
tion or  ground  plan  of  the  building  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Newton's  statement,  127  feet  by  108 ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  measurements,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  pointed  out  that  if  the  latter  dimension  be  taken 
at  106*31  English,  or  105  Grreek,  feet,  this  would  give  exactly 
the  ratio  of  5  to  6  for  the  proportion  of  the  width  to  the  loigth 
of  the  whole  edifice.     Now  this  is  precisely  the  same  proportion 
as  Mr.  Fergusson  deduces  from  independent  considmiions  for 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  eella,  a  proportion  whidi  oo^. 
tainly  agrees  very  well  with  Pliny's  expression  that  it  was 
'  brevius  a  frontibus.' 

It  is  by  following  out  the  principle  thus  indicated,  and  wfaidi 
has  been  already  found  to  prevail  in  other  well-known  examples 
of  Greek  architecture,  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  produced  a 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  far  exceeding  in 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  proportions  any  of  those  previously 
put  forth.  And  although  much  ingenuity  is  required  in  putting 
together  the  various  parts  of  an  edifice  so  pecidiar  in  its  cha- 
racter as  that  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  similar  attempts  may  hereafter  be  made  with  mart 
or  less  success,  we  feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  been 
the  first  to  strike  out  the  true  path  of  discov^,  and  that  a 
skilful  application  of  the  system  of  definite  proportions  wiU  be 
found  the  only  clue  to  the  restoration  of  the  long-periahed 
Mausoleum. 

Undoubtedly  the  part  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  design  that  least 
carries  conviction  to  our  minds  is  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
dealt  with  the  basement  or  lower  story  of  the  building.  This 
is  indeed  the  nuun  difficulty  in  any  restoration,  for,  in  truth,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  concerning  it  But  the  analogy  of 
other  monuments  of  a  later  date  than  the  Mausoleum,  and  whidi 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  in  some  measure  de- 
signed as  imitations  of  it,  would  certunly  lead  us  to  suf^Mse 
that  the  basement  had  a  more  solid  and  massive  character  than 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  This  does  not,  as  already 
pointed  out,  by  any  means  exclude  the  introduction  of  the 
richest  ornament ;  and  especially  of  that  sculptural  decoiati<A 
for  which  the  buUding,  as  a  whole,  was  so  celebrated.    Mr. 
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Newton  himself  is  disposed  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  *  one 

*  or  two  belts  of  friezes,  so  disposed  as  to  give  an  agreeable 
^  alternation  of  sculpture  and  plain  masonry/  instead  of  the  uni- 
form monotony  of  Mr.  PuUan's  basement;  but  he  afterwards 
rejects  this  idea  because  no  such  remains  were  found  in  situ. 
Yet  he  himself  admits  that  the  marble  casing  of  the  basement 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  suggests,  with  much  probability, 
that  this  may  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  long  before  the  fall  of  the  pyramid  and  the 
Pteron,  and  still  longer  before  the  Knights  of  St.  John  began 
<Iigging  among  the  ruins  in  search  of  marble  to  bum  for  lime. 

But  however  we  may  account  for  this  disappearance,  one  fact 
remains  unfortunately  but  too  certain,  that  the  sculptures  which 
once  gave  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  Mausoleum  have  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  few  fragments  that  have  been  recovered 
are  sufficient  to  give  us  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  glorious  works 
that  we  have  lost,  but  they  are  very  far  from  enabling  us  to 
realise,  even  in  imit^ination,  the  character  of  those  workis.  We 
are  still  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  heretofore  as  to  the 
nature,  the  design,  and  even  the  subjects  of  the  compositions  by 
which  Scopas  and  his  rival  artists  gave  immortality  to  the  tomb 
of  Mausolus. 

The  sculptures  that  have  been  discovered  and  brought  to 
England  consist  exclusively  of  two  classes :  portions  of  friezes, 
adorned  with  reliefs,  but  none  of  them  exceeding  the  usual  di- 
mensions of  such  architectural  members  \  and  fragments  of  sta- 
tues, or,  as  they  are  technically  termed  by  Mr.  Newton, '  sculp- 

*  tures  in  the  round.'  Some  of  these  last,  as  the  statue  of 
Mausolus  himself,  and  that  of  the  goddess  who  appears  to  have 
accompanied  him  in  his  chariot,  have  been  found  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  has  been  possible  to  restore  them  in  great  part  by 
merely  reuniting  the  disjointed  fragments ;  but  these,  as  well 
as  the  two  colossal  portions  of  the  horses  of  the  chariot,  were 
the  work,  as  we  know  from  Pliny,  of  a  separate  artist,  probably 
the  same  who  is  mentioned  also  as  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
building.  The  noble  fragment  of  a  colossal  figure  on  horseback 
is  the  only  other  work  of  this  class  that  has  been  preserved  to 
us  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  idea  of  the  original 
to  which  it  belonged ;  and  even  to  this  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
assign  any  position  in  the  building,  or  to  determine  whether  it 
was  an  isolated  figure  or  formed  part  of  a  group.  The  other 
fragments  found,  besides  two  or  three  heads,  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  portions  of  extremities,  hands,  feet,  legs,  and  arms ; 
and  these  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  number  of  separate  statues ;  most  of  which  appear 
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to  have  been  isolated  figares,  in  a  standino:  posture  and  in  atti- 
tudes of  tranquillity.  These  are  supposed  hj  Mn  Newton  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  intercolumniations  of  the  Flenm,  or  in 
other  positions  of  a  similar  chnracten  But  no  portiooB  hmve 
been  discovered  that  can  be  referred  to  works  in  relief  on  msxy 
larger  scale  than  those  of  the  friezes. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  it  is  to  works  of  this  latter  daes  tfamt 
the  words  used  by  Pliny  —  *  cslavere  Mausoleum  *  —  wbere  he 
speaks  of  the  labours  of  Scopas  and  his  brother  artists^  would 
naturally  refer.  Mr.  Newton,  indeed,  goes  so  far  aa  to  say  that 
*  the  expression  c<Blavere^  used  by  Pliny  in  referenoe  to  thra* 
'  respective  works,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  all  eraployed 
<  on  friezes.'  (P.  239.)  But  this  conclusion  seems  to  us  wholly 
unwarranted.  Sculptured  metopes,  sculptures  let  ioto  panels, 
or  broad  slabs  sculptured  in  relief,  —  anything,  in  Avoni^  except 
detached  statues,  —  would  equally  come  within  the  scope  of 
Pliny's  expression.  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  abso- 
lutely im()08sible  to  suppose  that  the  celebrated  works  of  the 
masters  in  question  could  have  been  confined  to  so  subordinate 
a  part  of  the  building  as  the  mere  decoration  of  friezes,  more 
especially  as  those  friezes  must  have  been  raised  to  a  height 
nearly  double  that  required  even  in  the  largest  temples. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
slabs  of  frieze  that  have  been  so  fortunately  preserved  to  ns^ 
Their  merit  has  been  indeed  very  variously  estimated  by  writerB 
upon  ancient  art ;  and  we  certainly  think  that  they  must  be 
admitted  to  be  of  very  unequal  excellence ;  some  of  them, 
especially  the  four  slabs  discovered  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  the 
one  still  remaining  at  Genoa,  being  entitled  to  a  very  Ugh 
place  among  works  of  their  class,  while  several  of  the  otheo 
are  so  inferior,  both  in  design  and  execution,  that  we  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  period  and 
school  of  art  But  even  their  most  sanguine  admirers  will  not 
venture  to  place  them  in  comparison  with  the  noble  frieze  <^ 
the  Parthenon.  Yet  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  all  the  authors  of 
antiquity  for  any  special  mention  of  the  latter  work,  while,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Newton,  it  was  to  a  few  narrow  frieies 
that  the  Mausoleum  owed  its  world-wide  celebrity. 

The  negative  evidence,  on  which  Mr.  Newton  lays  so  nradi 
stress,  is  to  our  mind  wholly  inconclusive.  At  whatever  period 
the  marble  casing  was  stripped  oft'  from  the  basement  of  the 
edifice,  it  is  certain  that  all  trace  of  it  has  disappeared.  The 
fragments  of  statues  found  are  in  all  probability  portions  of 
those  which  adorned  the  Pteron.  Nor  have  any  remains  of 
architectural,  any  more  than  of  sculptural,  decorations  been  dis- 
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covered,  which  can  with  any  probability  be  referred  to  the 
basement.  We  are  therefore  compelled  either  to  acquiesce  in 
Mr.  Pullan'g  supposition  that  none  such  ever  existed,  and  that 
a  building  celebrated  in  all  antiquity  for  its  highly  ornamented 
character  was  in  its  most  important  member  one  oK  the  plainest 
of  edifices,  or  to  admit  that  the  Io\v^r  part  of  the  building  bad 
been  plundered  long  before  the  upper  story ;  and  that  the  im- 
mortal works  of  Scopas  and  his  fellow-'labourers  perished  at 
this  earlier  period.  This  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  us  at  once 
the  'most  plausible  and  consistent  with  the  analc^  of  other 
similar  cosei. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  got  We  owe  mneh  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Newton,  who  has  rescued  from  oblivion, 
as  well  as  from  all  chances  of  further  destruction,  the  few  frag- 
ments that  had  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  centuries : 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  magnify  the  value  and  importance  of 
these  scanty  relics  by  assuming  them  to  have  formed  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  great  works  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers.  We  must  venture  to  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Newton,  whether  any  portion  of  the  friezes 
that  we  possess  can  be  ascribed  to  the  master-hand  of  Scopas 
or  of  his  scarcely  less  celebrated  rivals.  It  is  certain  that 
in  most  cases  the  execution  of  the  friezes  was  left  to  subor- , 
dinate  workmen — pupils  or  young  artists  who  possessed  skill 
enough  to  execute  the  designs  of  the  master  mind  to  whom  the 
conception  of  the  whole  was  due.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  case  even  with  the  exquisite  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  itself;  we  know  it  to  have  been  the  case  with 
that  of  the  Erechtheum,  a  building  upon  which  the  Athenians 
were  undoubtedly  desirous  to  lavish  all  the  resources  of  art. 
But  even  if  we  allow  the  friezes  of  the  Mausoleum  the  highest 
merit  that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  them,  they  can  no  more 
be  considered  as  representing  the  masterpieces  of  those  great 
artists  than  would  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  have  sufficed  to  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
glorious  works  of  Phidias.    , 

Of  some  of  the  other  frao^ments  recovered  it  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  speak  too  highly.  The  figure  of  Mausolus  himself  is 
full  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  and  has  a  monumental  character 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  position  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  same  style  of  treatment  is  still  more  observable  in  the 
horses  that  belonged  to  his  chariot,  and  which  bear  evident 
proofs  of  having  been  executed  with  reference  to  the  lofty 
situation  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed.  It  is  very  instruc- 
tive to  compare  them  in  this  respect  with  the  torso  of  the  eques- 
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trian  figure,  the  surface  of  which,  as  Mr.  Newton  obaeryes,  is 
highly  wrought,  as  if  meant  for  close  inspection.  Crudly 
mutilated  as  it  is,  this  equestrian  fragment  is  undoubtedly  enti- 
tled to  rank  among  the  finest  works  of  Greek  sculpture  re- 
maining to  us.  We  are  indeed  unable  to  make  out  with  certainty 
the  action  of  the  rider,  or  the  subject  that  it  was  intended  to 
represent;  but  it  is  certainly  probable,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Newton,  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group.  A  figure  in  suck 
violent  action  would  have  seemed  immeaning  and  exaggerated 
without  some  apparent  motive  for  its  attitude.  But  whether 
detached  or  combined  with  other  figures  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  assign  it  any  place  in  connexion  with  the  building  to  which 
it  undoubtedly  belonged.  We  can  only  infer,  from  the  laws 
of  architectural  symmetry,  that  such  a  group  must  of  necessity 
have  had  corresponding  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 
Of  these,  however,  no  remains  have  been  discovered — an  addi- 
tional proof,  if  any  such  were  wanting,  how  imperfect,  after  aD, 
is  Our  knowledge  of  the  famous  Mausoleum. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  attempting  to  follow  Hr. 
Newton  in  his  interesting  researches  at  Cnidus  and  Branchidc. 
But  we  cannot  omit  to  bestow  a  passing  word  upon  the  nobk 
lion  that  he  has  brought  from  the  former  place,  which  is  indeed, 
as  he  himself  terms  it,  '  a  magnificent  example  of  cx)Io68al  Greek 
^  sculpture,'  and  deserves  to  rank  with  the  statue  of  MausoIoSi 
and  the  fragment  of  the  equestrian  figure  from  Halicamassie, 
among  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  Greek  art  It  b  pro- 
bably of  somewhat  earlier  date  than  the  sculptures  of  the 
Mausoleum;  and  Mr.  Newton  suggests  that  the  monument 
which  it  surmounted  may  have  been  erected  to  commemontc 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon  in  B.C 
394  —  an  action  which  was  fought  in  the  immediate  neighboor- 
hood  of  Cnidus,  and  probably  in  full  view  of  the  conspicoons 
site  on  which  the  ruins  were  discovered.  If  this  hypothcsn 
could  be  established,  the  monument  would  possess  almoat  as 
much  historical  as  artistic  interest 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  A  Perfite  Platforme  of  a  Hoppe  Garden*  By 
Beykolde  Scot.     1574,  1576,  1578. 

2.  A  Declaration  and  Protestation  against  the  Hkffal,  Detestable^ 
Oft-condemned  New  Tax  and  Extortion  of  Excise  in  general; 
And  for  Hops  (a  native  uncertain  Commodity)  in  particular. 
By  William  Pbtnne,  of  Swains  wick,  Esq**.     1654. 

3.  The  Miches  of  a  Hop-garden  explained.  By  RiCHABD 
Bradley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    1729. 

4.  The  Hop  Farmer.     By  E.  J.  Lakce.     1838. 

5.  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hop  Duties. 
1857. 

6.  JVam  Facts  as  to  the  Excise  Duty  on  Hops.  By  George 
P.  Bacon,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Hop-Excise-Duty 
Bepeal  Association.     1860. 

7.  Beport  by  Mr.  Bonar^  H.  M.  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Munich^  on  the  Manufacture,  Consumption,  and  Commerce  of 
Beer  in  Bavaria.     Munich:  1860. 

8.  Debate  on  6th  March,  1861,  On  the  Motion  for  the  Bepeal  of 
the  Hop  Duties.  Published  by  the  Central  Hop-Duty 
Bepeal  Association.     1861. 

T^ieldino,  in  his  ^  Don  Quixote  in  England,'  makes  Sancho 
^  Panza  say,  ^  I  am  so  fond  of  the  English  roast  beef  and 
*  strong  beer,  that  I  don't  intend  ever  to  set  my  foot  in  Spain 
'  again,  if  I  can  help  it.'  A  most  improbable  sentiment  for  a 
native  of  wine-drinking  La  Mancha  ever  to  have  expressed. 
Had  the  original  Sancho  visited  one  of  our  inns,  he  would  have 
made  wry  ^ces  over  the  host's  ale,  still  more  over  his  beer, 
whether  flavoured  with  the  ground  ivy  or  fern  leaves  of  early 
days,  or  with  the  hop  which  was  then  rapidly  superseding  them. 
Could  the  liquor,  however,  have  been  in  accordance  with  modem 
notions  of  excellence,  the  honest  squire  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  pronounced  it  as  execrable  as  the  balsam  of  Fie- 
rabras.  And  no  wonder,  inasmuch  as  a  liking  for  beer,  especially 
for  highly-hopped  beer,  is  in  most  men  the  result  of  habit. 

It  has  taken  centuries  to  form  and  develope  our  present 
national  taste,  and  its  origin  is  perhaps  due  to  necessity  rather 
than  to  choice.  According  to  some  accounts,  at  least,  a  bitter 
was  originally  admitted  into  the  cask,  not  to  gratify  the  palate, 
but  to  preserve  the  ale  by  checking  fermentation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  hops,  when  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  fifteenth 
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century,  were  by  no  means  relished.  Not  only  were  they  con- 
sidered unpalatable,  but  they  were  conceived  to  dry  up  the 
body,  and  to  engender  melancholy.  Henry  YI.  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  a  German  writer,  to  have  prohibited  their  culti- 
vation by  his  subjects.  Certain  it  is  that  bluff  King  Hal  would 
have  none  of  the  '  pernicious  weed,'  and  imperatively  forbade 
his  brewer  to  put  hops  in  the  royal  beer.  Civic  digDitaries, 
from  time  immemorial  studious  of  good  living,  petitioned  Par- 
liament against  the  use  of  hops,  '  in  regard  they  would  spoyl  the 

*  taste  of  drinke,  and  endanger  the  people.'  This  was  in  1528; 
but  taste  and  doctors'  opinions  are  alike  capricious.  By  1552  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  had  evidently  taken  place.  In  that  year  we 
find  an  Act  extending  certain  privileges  to  such  lands  mh  were 
^  set  with  saffron  or  hops.'  Twenty  years  later  a  Bill  was 
brought  into  Parliament  which  had  for  its  object  directly  to 
promote  and  encourage  '  planting  and  setting.'  About  the  some 
time  Bacon  wrote, '  The  planting  of  hop-yards  is  prufiuUe  fior 
^  the  planters,  and  consequently  for  the  kingdonu'  The  con- 
sumers' interest  before  long  became  the  care  of  the  Lfegislatoie. 
In  1580  a  Bill  was  introduced  ^against  false  packing;'  and  in 
the  first  year  of  James  I.  an  Act  was  passed  '  for  avoiding  of 

*  deceit  in  selling,  buying,  or  spending  of  corrupt  and  unwbole- 
'  some  hops.'  More  unmistalreable  evidence  that  hope  had,  in 
the  words  of  Walter  Blith,  *  become  a  national  commodity/  k 
afforded  bv  ^An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Conunons 
^  assembled  in  Parliament,  dated  8th  July,  1G44/  requiring  the 
planter  to  pay  '  an  excise  duty  of  6<f.  for  every  value  of  20tf.  of 
^  hopps,  and  so  proportionably  for  a  greater  or  leeaer  valuei.' 
The  Lord  Protector  and  his  Council,  by  an  Order  made  in 
1653,  imposed  a  duty  of  2^.  per  cwt.  on  English,  and  5j.  per 
cwt.  on  foreign  hops.  Cromwell's  Excise  Act,  four  years  after- 
wards, confirmed  and  continued  this  excise,  and  raised  the 
customs'  duty  to  10«.  per  cwt  The  Restoration  relieved  hooie- 
srown  hope  from  taxation;  but  the  exigendes  of  war  again 
brought  them  under  the  exciseman  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  1711  down  to  the  present  day  no  other  recoffd 
than  the  statute-book  is  needed  to  attest  the  growing  appre- 
ciation in  which  hops  were  held  by  the  British  public.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  '  wicked  weed,'  at  first  prohibited* 
then  tolerated,  then  encouraged,  came  in  the  last  century  to  be 

C scribed  by  the  Legislature,  and  brewers  were  forbidden,  under 
vy  penalties,  from  employing  even  such  innocent  bitters  ae 
quassia  or  gentian,  not  simply,  as  might  be  imagined,  fov  the 
protection  of  the  revenue,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  health  and 
oomfort  of  the  people. 
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The  progress  of  the  national  taste  for  hops  and  its  causes  are 
well  traced  by  RejDoIde  Scot,  in  a  passage  to  be  found  in  the 
later  editions  of  the  *Perfite  Platforme': — 

'Whereas,' he  says,  *you  cannot  make  above  eyght  or  nyne  gallons 
of  indifferent  Ale  out  of  one  bushel  of  Mault,  you  may  draw  XYIII 
or  XX  gallons  of  very  good  Beere ;  ney  ther  is  the  Hoppe  more  pro* 
fi table  to  enlarge  the  quantitie  of  your  drinke,  than  necessary  to 
prolong  the  Continuaunce  thereof.  For  if  your  Ale  may  endure  a 
fortnight,  your  Beere  through  the  benefite  of  the  Hoppe  shall  con- 
tinue a  moneth.  And  what  Grace  it  yeeldeth  to  the  taste  all  men  may 
judge,  that  have  Sense  in  their  Mouths,  And  if  the  Controversie  be 
betwixt  Beere  and  Ale,  which  of  them  two  shall  have  y«  Place  of 
Preheminence :  it  sufficeth  for  the  Glorie  and  Commendation  of  the 
Beere,  that  here  in  our  owne  Countrie  Ale  gireth  place  unto  it,  and 
that  most  part  of  our  Countrymen  doe  abhorre  and  abandon  Ale,  as  a 
lolhsome  drinke,  whereas  in  other  Nations  Beere  is  of  great  Estima- 
tion, and  of  Straungers  entertayned  as  their  most  ehoyce  and  delicate 
Drinke.  Finally,  that  Ale  which  is  most  delicate,  and  of  best  account 
borroweth  the  Hoppe,  as  witnout  the  which  it  wanteth  his  chiefe 
Grace  and  best  Verdure.' 

We  find  that  at  this  time  (1576)  2  J  lbs.  of  hops  were  con- 
sidered the  maximum  quantity  to  be  brewed  with  a  quarter 
of  malt;  or,  according  to  a  writer  in  1616,  \  lb.  of  hops  was 
held  amply  suflScient  to  a  barreL  Since  that  date  the  taste  for 
well-hopped  beer  has  progressed,  till  at  the  present  day  it  has 
culminated  in  the  popularity  of  that,  according  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, '  incomparable  article,'  pale  ale,  brewed  with  from  51bs. 
to  8  lbs.  of  hops  to  the  barrel,  which  has  usurped  not  only 
the  place,  but  the  naooe  of  the  original  Saxon  liquor  made 
from  malt  alone. 

The  old  distich, 

*  Hops,  Reformation,  Bays  and  Beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year,' 

or  the  yariation  thereof, — 

*  Turkies,  carp,  hoppes,  pickerell  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year,' 

marks  the  period  when  the  first  English  hop  yards  were  formed. 
The  cultivation  appears  to  have  been  originally  established  in 
Kent  At  Bourne,  near  Canterbury,  there  is  a  plot  of  ground 
which  is  known  to  have  been  a  plantation  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth.  The  plant  was  introduced  from  Flanders ;  and  '  the 
^  trade  of  the  Flemming,'  i.  e.  his  method  of  culture,  and  '  his 
^  Ostes  at  Poppering'  were  held  out  as  ^  a  profytable  patteme  and 
*  m  aecessarie  instruction  for  as  many  as  shall  have  to  doe  therein/ 
hy  the  author  of  the  '  Ferfite  Pktforme.' 
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When  this  little  work  was  publbhed,  the  capabilitj  of  oar 
soil  and  climate  for  producing  hops  was  still  much  doubted,  and 
our  supplies  were  in  great  measure  drawn  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Scot  writes  not  only  to  explsun  the  culUvatiofn,  but 
to  recommend  its  extension,  and  somewhat  indignantly  oocn- 
plains  of  the  Fleming  as  *  dazeUng  us  with  the  discommtti* 
'  dation  of  our  soyle,  obscuring  and  falsifying  the  order  of  this 
^  mysterie,  and  sending  us  into  Flanders  as  farre  as  Peppering 
^  for  that  which  we  may  find  at  home  in  our  own  backsides.* 
Whether  owing  to  the  information  difiused  by  Scot's  writings, 
or  to  other  causes,  hop  growing  was  pursued  with  such  success, 
that  eighty  years  later  Walter  Blith,  in  his  ^  Improver  Im- 
*  proved,'  declared  of  the  English  produce : — 

^It  is  usually  a  very  good  commodity,  and  many  times  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  our  nation  may  ascribe  it  unto  itself,  to  raiae  the  best 
Hops  of  any  other  nation.' 

Kent  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Sussex  became,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  continue  to  be,  the  chief  seats  of  the  cultivation  of 
hops.  Next  to  these  in  importance  rank  Worcestershire,  Here- 
fordshire, and  the  district  about  Famham,  which,  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  produce,  was  termed  by  Bradley  in  the  beginning 
of  last  century  *  the  first  capital  town  for  hops  in  fritmin.'^ 
Colonies  are  found  in  different  parts  of  England,  some,  known 
as  the  *  North  Clay  districts,'  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Nottinghamshire ;  others  dotted  about  the  mid- 
land and  southern  counties,  from  Suffolk  in  the  east  to  Cornwall 
in  the  south-west.  The  several  varieties  of  hops  which  careful 
and  systematic  culture  now  produces  in  England  differ  as  widely 
in  price  and  in  quality  as  different  growths  of  wine.  Tlw 
Worcestershire  red-bine  is  said  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  old  Flemish  hop ;  this  latter  Bradley,  in  1729,  describes 
as  small,  close  in  texture,  with  a  red  bine  and  dark-green  flower, 
resembling  the  indigenous  British  hop  that  grows  wild  in  our 
own  hedges. 

Any  one  wishing  to  inspect  the  hop  districts  for  himself, 
cannot  do  better  than  go  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  from 
London  to  Tunbridge.  He  may  then  continue  his  journey 
along  either  branch  of  the  fork  into  which  the  trunk  line  there 
divides,  or  explore  any  of  the  roads  or  lanes  that  diverge  from 
them,  and  he  will  find  hop  grounds  and  oast-houses  to  his 
heart's  content.  If  it  be  winter  time,  he  will  only  see  sheaves 
and  stacks  of  poles  cumbering  the  bare  earth.  If  it  be  summer, 
he  will  see  the  infant  bine  struggling  to  climb  the  poles, — an 
attempt  in  which  it  is  materially  aided  and  guided  by  the  hands 
of  the  tyers.     In  a  favourable  season  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that 
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tlie  process  may  almost  be  said  to  be  discernible  by  the  eye. 
Indeed,  in  one  parish,  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  is 
ayerred  that  on  a  particular  Sunday,  when  the  rector^s  sermon 
was  protracted  beyond  the  usual  length,  the  bine  in  a  hop 
garden  adjoining  the  church  was  observed  to  have  grown  an  inch 
during  the  morning  service.  The  traveller  should,  however, 
defer  his  visit  till  autumn.  He  will  then  behold  a  spectacle 
more  glorious  than  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  or  of  the  Bhine. 
£very  pole  has  become  a  thyrsus  wreathed  wiUi  graceful  foliage. 
The  bine  has  climbed  the  poles,  and  waves  its  clustering  bells 
from  their  summits  in  token  of  victory.  Bound  the  poles,  from 
their  base  upwards,  light  shoots,  laden  with  flowers,  droop 
sleepily  in  the  noontide  heat,  or  dance  in  the  evening  air.  Nor 
is  the  sight  the  only  sense  that  is  gratified.  Aromatic  odours, 
soothing  as  opium,  are  wafted  abroid  by  the  breeze,  till  it  seems 
overcome  by  their  narcotic  influence,  and  dies  away,  leaving  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  fragrant  particles,  as  in  the  fabled 
land, 

*  Where  round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  lotus-dust 
is  blown.' 

Let  the  stranger,  however,  if  a  farmer,  beware  of  yielding  to 
the  spell.  The  beauty  of  the  hop  garden  is  but  too  commonly 
a  Lamia  who  allures  men  by  every  charm  that  can  intoxicate 
the  senses,  but  when  embraced  proves  a  foul  monster,  that 
drains  the  life-blood  of  the  confiding  victim.  True  it  is, 
that  a  garden  sometimes  yields  a  ton  an  acre;  true  it  is 
that  the  produce  may  sell  for  10/.,  or  more,  a  cwt,  and  that 
three  times  within  twenty  years  hops  have  reached  the  price  of 
20/.  or  22/.,  a  cwt.  But  great  gains  imply  great  risks.  The 
crop  is  one  of  marvellous  uncertiunfy.  The  hop  might  appro- 
priately stand  in  the  language  of  flowers  as  the  symbol  of 
fickleness.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  in  1852,  46,000  acres 
yielded  five  times  as  large  a  crop  as  54,000  acres  in  1854,  and 
that  again  in  1859,  45,000  acres  yielded  six  times  as  much  as 
the  same  acres  in  1860.  So  sensitive  is  the  plant,  that  every 
variation  of  temperature,  every  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer, 
every  change  of  the  wind,  affects  its  growth,  and  exalts  the 
farmer's  hopes  or  darkens  his  prospects.  Enemies  innumerable, 
both  in  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  world,  threaten  the  quan- 
tity, or  endanger  the  quality,  of  the  produce.  Blight,  mould, 
mildew,  honeydew,  fireblast,  fleas,  flies,  lice,  moths,  spiders, 
caterpillars,  form  but  a  portion  of  the  appalling  list  furnished  by 
Mr.  Lance.  The  amount  to  be  staked  against  such  odds  is  far 
in  excess  of  that  ventured  in  any  other  branch  of  farming ; 
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252.  or  ZOh  per  acre  is  the  ordinary  cost  of  raising  a  erop  in  a 
garden  that  has  been  some  years  formed,  and  has  come  into  fiiU 
bearing.  Then  the  hops  must  be  picked,  dried,  and  bagged^ 
and,  till  within  the  current  year,  must  satisfy  the  exciseman't 
demand,  at  a  cost  of  2L  for  every  cwt.  The  above  outlay  is 
altogether  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  which  in  some  in-^ 
stances  is  as  much  as  26/.  per  acre,  and  of  the  extraordinarf 
tithe,  which  may  amount  to  IL  10^.  or  2L  Add  to  all  thity  in 
the  words  of  an  old  writer,  that  the  hope  of  *  the  profit  and 
*  gains  arising  by  a  hop  garden  sometimes  so  pleaseth  andflatteretk 
'  a  man's  conceit,  whose  vein  and  humour  is  suoh  that  he  will 
^  employ  more  ground  than  he  can  keep  or  maintain,  and  through 
^  greediness  of  his  desire  overthrow  his  whole  purpose,' — and  li 
will  be  admitted  that  the  hop  mrower  plays  a  Tery  haxardoos 
game.  Suppose,  however,  that  ne  rises  a  winner ;  he  not  im* 
probably  finds  that  hb  neighbours  have  heavy  crops  as  well  as 
himself, — that  there  are  nuNre  hops  in  the  market  than  the 
brewers  require,  and  that  the  price  to  be  obtained  does  not  cover 
the  expenses  incurred.  If  he  be  a  man  of  capital,  he  may  think 
he  will  hold ;  but  as  prolific  seasons  frequently  follow  in  cycles^ 
it  is  likely  enough  the  same  results  may  ensue  next  year; 
moreover,  hops  deteriorate  by  keeping,  till  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  they  become  as  worthless  as  so  much  chaff.  As  a  last 
resource,  the  owner  inay,  or  might  till  within  the  last  month, 
perjure  himself  by  swearing  they  ai*e  marketable,  export  them 
for  the  sake  of  recovering  the  duty  in  drawback,  and  throw  ths 
once  costly  commodity  into  the  German  Ocean. 

The  alternations  of  glut  and  of  dearth  to  which,  in  the  cast 
of  a  crop  so  precarious,  and  an  article  so  perishable,  any  coontrf 
confined  to  its  own  resources  is  exposed,  naturally  call  for 
the  utmost  freedom  of  ^change  between  different  states. 
Prohibitory  or  protective  duties  have,  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  precluded  England  from  fully  availing  herself,  when  her 
own  produce  has  been  deficient,  of  the  surplus  of  her  neigh- 
bours. Accordingly,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  our  brewers  have 
been  driven  to  the  use  of  substitutes  more  or  less  injurious,  or, 
as  we  believe  the  general  practice  of  the  trade  has  been,  to  brew 
with  fewer  bops,  or  with  stale  hops  that  have  lost  their  virtue. 

The  recent  establishment  of  free  trade  now  leads  us  to  look 
with  some  interest  at  other  hop-growing  countries.  Respecting 
these  much  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  Evidence 
taken  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hop  Duties  in  1857. 

The  average  crop  of  the  European  continent  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  England,  and  appears  liable  to  similar  fluctuatiooi 
from  year  to  year,  in  respect  both  of  quantity  and  of  quality. 
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Statistical  tables,  compiled  by  the  AgricuUnral  Society  of 
Bavaria  in  I860,  show  how  wide  are  the  ordinary  limits  of 
variation  in  the  annual  yield  of  different  countries.*  We  may 
here  add,  that  the  North  American  continent  produces  annually 
from  30,000  to  60,000  cwt.,  while  the  annual  consumption  of  its 
inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be  50,000  cwt  Nor  are  fluctuttions 
in  prices  less  extreme  in  other  parts  of  Europe  than  in  England. 
In  Belgium  the  average  market-price  of  the  year's  produce  has, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  ranged  irom  1/.  8s.  to  14/.  per  cwt.  In 
Bavaria,  according  to  Mr.  Bonar,  the  price  usually  varies  from 
32.  58*  to  16/.  lOa.  per  cwt  In  the  autumn  of  1860,  however, 
the  current  price  rose  to  the  unparalleled  sum  of  370  florins,  oc 
about  31/.  per  Bavarian  cwt. 

Of  the  lu)p-growing  countries  of  Europe,  the  nx>st  important 
to  us,  as  sources  of  supply,  are  Belgium  and  Bavaria.  The 
area  under  cultivation  in  the  latter,  the  classic  land  of  beer,  is 
estimated  at  26,000  acres,  an  extent  about  equal  to  the  planti^ 
tions  of  the  county  of  Kent  The  two  great  centres  of  pro- 
dnction  are  Spalt  and  Hersbruck,  the  former  lying  a  few  hours 
south-east  of  Nuremberg,  the  latter  some  seventeen  miles 
north-west  of  that  city.  Of  these  Spalt  occupies  the  first 
rank.  Extensive  plantations  exist  at  Aisohgrund,  and  at 
Hallertau,  a  district  approaching  the  Danube.  The  whole 
valley  of  the  Maine,  firom  Bamberg  to  Wurzburg,  is  also 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  hops. 

As  at  Famham  and  at  Maidstone,  so  at  Spalt  and  at 
Hersbruck,  there  are  limited  districts  immediately  adjoining  the 
town,  whtc^  are  among  hop  plantations  what  the  ground  of 
Laffitte  or  of  Johannisberg  are  among  vineyards.  Their  pro* 
diiee  is  known  as  Spalt  City,  or  Hersbruck  City,  hops.  In« 
dusive  of  these,  the  choicest  growths,  about  one^third  of  the 
crop  raised  in  Bavaria  may  be  considered  of  first-rate  quality, 
livaHing  the  best  Kentish  or  Farnham  produce.  No  actmd 
test  has  determined  their  comparative  merits,  but  the  prevalent 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  South  German  hops  have  the 
finest  bitter,  while  inferior  to  the  British  in  body,  flavour,  and 

♦  CJounTBiEs.  Full  Chop.  Short  Crop.    Countribs.     Full  Crop.  Short  Cbop. 
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preserving  power.  Qualities  differ  as  with  ns,  but  the  only 
distinct  varieties  recognised  are,  the  early  hop^  picked  in 
September,  and  the  kte  hop,  gathered  in  October.  Of  these 
the  later  hop  is  esteemed  the  most  powerful,  and  realises  the 
highest  price. 

The  land  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors, 
and  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  obtains  in  Bavaria,  the 
holdings  are,  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family,  sold  or  sub- 
divided. Consequently,  except  in  the  dty  districts,  little  money 
is  expended  on  the  cultivation,  but  much  time  and  manual 
labour  is  devoted  to  the  garden  by  the  owner  and  his  faouly. 
Owing  probably  to  the  more  genial  summers,  the  plant  attains 
proportions  which  would  in  England  be  deemcKi  gigantic.  Hence 
the  larch-poles,  chiefly  used  in  Bavaria,  not  unfrequently  exceed 
forty  feet,  or  double  the  length  of  the  tallest  poles  employed  in 
England.  The  Bavarian  farmer  puts  only  one  pole  to  a  lull 
instead  of  three,  as  is  the  usual  practice  of  Kent  and  Sussex; 
his  hills  are,  as  a  rule,  farther  apart,  he  manures  less,  sometimes 
contenting  himself  with  restoring  to  the  soil  the  old  hop-bines, 
and  is  satisfied  with  a  smaller  yield  per  acre  than  his  British 
competitor.  The  hops  being  thus  less  crowded,  enjoy  'that 
'  largenesse  of  space  through  which  the  Sunne  may  come  to  give 
'  comfort  to  every  plant,'  which  Markham*,  so  long  ago  as  1638, 
recommended  as  calculated  to  improve  the  flower,  and  render  it 
less  liable  to  blight.  If  blight  make  its  appearance,  the  Gor- 
man planter  does  not  hesitate,  in  order  to  check  its  progress,  to 
thin  his  plantation  by  removing  a  number  of  poles.  We  com- 
mend this  bold  practice  to  the  notice  of  the  planters  of  East 
Kent,  who,  according  to  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  before 
the  Committee,  have  of  late,  by  lai^ely  manuring,  increased 
their  average  produce  to  the  detriment  of  its  quality.  Indeed 
it  is  not  improbable  that  open  competition  with  the  South  Grer- 
man  growers  will  induce  English  planters  generally  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  goodness,  rather  than  to  the  weight,  of 
their  crops. 

Hop- picking,  so  picturesque  a  spectacle  in  England,  pre- 
sents a  far  less  attractive  scene  in  Germany.  There  the 
poles  are  taken  down,  the  bine  is  hastily  stripped  from  them, 
and  then  removed  to  be  picked  at  leisure  at  the  planter's  house. 
This,  in  Walter  Blith's  time,  was  a  new  and  improved  method 
of  gathering:  the  older  practice,  still  followed  by  some  con- 
tinental growers,  had  been' to  cut  the  bine  at  the  foot,  and 
then,  with  a  fork,  to  take  it  off  the  standing  pole.      Quaint 

*  Markham's  Farewell  to  Hasbandry.     1638. 
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figures  in  Elizabethan  costume  are  represented  thus  engaged 
in  the  vignettes  to  Scot's  *Perfite  Platforine.'  In  Germany, 
and  still  more  in  Bohemia,  the  result  of  the  course  pursued 
but  too  often  is  that  the  hops  are,  before  picking,  dragged 
about,  thrust  into  stables,  cow-houses,  cellars,  kitchens,  or  bed- 
rooms, and  maltreated  and  injured  in  divers  ways.  When  fairly 
used,  they  are  spread  over  the  floors  of  lofts,  or  hung  up  in  the 
high  sloping  roofs,  where  air  and  warmth  may  have  access  to 
them.  In  fine  weather  they  are  thus  dried  in  about  three  days, 
and  then  loosely  thrust  into  coarse  sacks.  The  above  is  die 
only  drying  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  If 
bought  by  merchants,  particularly  if  for  exportation,  they  are 
conveyed  to  a  town  and  dried  in  kilns.  This  process  is  said  to 
be  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  draught  is  not  quick  enough,  and 
the  damp  is  suffered  to  hang  in  the  hops  so  long,  that  they  are, 
in  a  manner,  stewed.  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  some  persons, 
the  English  method  of  drying  subjects  the  hops  to  too  violent  a 
heat,  or,  as  one  merchant  expresses  it,  roasts  them,  thereby 
destroying  the  aroma,  and  is  even  more  injurious  than  the 
Bavarian  treatment. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  making  of  beer  and  the  drinking 
of  beer  form  two  of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the 
Bavarian  people,  and  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  beer  one 
of  the  chief  cares  of  the  Bavarian  Government.  We  do  not 
say,  with  a  recent  English  traveller,  that  the  whole  nation  are 
perpetually  drunk  upon  malt  liquor,  but  the  quantity  consumed 
is  prodigious.  Water,  say  the  Bavarians,  never  was  fit  for 
human  stomachs, — at  all  events,  has  not  been  since  the  Flood: — 
besides,  the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors  constitutes  a  specific 
difference  between  men  and  animals : — 

*•  Vina  bibunt  homines,  animalia  cetera  fontes.' 

Although  no  brewery  can  exist  but  by  the  special  authority  of 
government,  there  are  no  less  than  10,723  such  establishments 
in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Bonar  is  no  doubt  under  the  mark  in 
estimating  the  quantity  of  beer  annually  poured  down  Bavarian 
throats  at  100,000,000  English  gallons.  One-eighth  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  from  a  malt  duty  of 
lis.  a  quarter.  The  king  himself  is  the  first  brewer  in  the 
land,  and  most  of  the  great  proprietors  belong  to  the  sfune 
privileged  and  influential  class.  Government  fixes  the  price  of 
beer  twice  a  year,  according  to  the  value  of  malt  and  hops,  and 
as  the  time  approaches  when  the  cost  of  this  necessary  of 
Bavarian  life  is  to  be  determined  for  the  ensuing  summer  or 
winter,  the  public  mind  is  gravely,  often  painfully,  excited. 
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The  prooess  of  brewin<i:  differs  from  that  carried  on  in 
England,  principally  in  the  low  temperature  at  which  the  worts 
are  fermented.  This  system  is  much  recommended  by  Liebig,  as 
preventing  the  beer  from  turning  sour.  The  summer  beer, 
brewed  for  home  consumption,  is  kept  six  months,  or  even  longer, 
before  it  is  used,  but  commonly  in  deep  rock-cellars,  and  often 
surrounded  with  ice.  Yet  Bavarian  beer  does  not  bear  ex- 
portation. There  are  only  two  peculinr  kinds  capable  of  bear- 
ing a  sea  voyage,  of  both  of  which  His  Majesty  is  the  chief 
and  best  brewer.  These  are  known  as  the  Salvador  and  the 
Bock.  The  Bock,  so  called  from  its  being  strong  enough  to 
bntt  a  man  down,  or  from  its  making  him  leap  like  a  buck,  b  of 
two  sorts,  single  and  double.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the 
beer  destined  for  exportation  beyond  seas,  and  even  most  of 
iliat  sent  to  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  brewed 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  Bavarian  malt  is  excellent,  some 
of  the  finest  in  Europe  being  grown  between  Nuremberg  and 
Munich.  The  public  taste  is,  as  might  be  expected,  most 
fastidious  in  regard  to  hops,  and,  after  Bavarians,  considen 
none  but  those  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  or  the  best  Bohe- 
mians, worthy  of  the  palate  of  a  connoisseur.  English  hops, 
fumigated  with  sulphur,  to  give  them  the  bright  yellow  colour 
which  the  fashion  of  the  trade  at  home  requires,  have  an  evil 
reputation  in  Munich.  Sulphured  hops  are  an  abomination  to 
the  Bavarians ;  the  use  of  them  is  prohibited,  and  the  brewer 
on  whose  premises  any  such  are  found  incurs  a  heavy  penalty. 
A  paternal  government  does  not,  however,  feel  itself  called 
upon  to  care  for  the  health  of  others  than  its  own  subjects,  and 
sulphured  hops,  if  intended  for  exportation,  are  exempt  from 
the  confiscation  to  which  in  other  cases  they  are  liable. 

The  produce  of  the  other  hop-growing  districts  of  South 
Germany  is  much  akin  to  that  of  Bavaria,  and  the  cultivation 
and  method  of  curing  are  similar.  The  very  best  Bohemians  are 
raised  at  Saaz ;  they  equal  the  Spalt  hops  in  price,  and  are  by 
some  English  pale  ale  brewers  preferred,  on  account  of  their 
delicate  flavour,  to  the  best  Bavarians.  South  German  hops  are 
exported  to  Vienna,  France,  Italy,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden^ 
Norway,  and  Russia,  but  in  what  quantities  we  are  unable  to 
state  with  any  certainty.  Bavaria  itself  has  been  estimated  to 
require  a  minimum  of  50,000  cwt.  a  year  for  internal  consump- 
tion, and  to  ex()ort  the  surplus  produce,  which  on  an  average  of 
years  may  equal  45,000  or  50,000  cwt.  The  continental  demand 
is  an  increasing  one,  but  the  cultivation  of  all  except  the  best 
descriptions  of  hops  is  believed  to  admit  of  extension.  Indeed, 
in  Baden,  and  probably  elBGwhpre,  owing  to  high  prices  recently 
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obtained,  tlie  growth  of  hops  is  in  some  measure  displacing  that 
of  tobacco.  The  hops  of  North  Germany  and  of  Prussian 
Poland  are  of  altc^ether  inferior  quality,  and  not  likely  to  find 
&vour  in  this  country.  American  bops  may  also .  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  words.  Like  American  grapes,  they  derive  a  coarse, 
rank  flavour  and  smell  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  which 
no  management,  however  careful,  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
neutralising.  There  is  little  chance  of  their  competing  in  our 
markets  with  European  growths,  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
and  of  unusually  high  prices. 

Poperinghe,  the  district  of  which  Reynold  Scot  was  so 
patriotically  jealous,  lies  south-east  of  Ypres,  close  to  the 
French  frontier,  and  is  still  the  metropolis  of  Belgian  hop- 
growing.  The  next  and  most  important  plantations  are  those 
of  Alost,  but  considerable  quantities  of  hops  are  also  raised 
between  Liege  and  Mamur.  As  in  Bavaria,  so  in  Belgium,  the 
gardens  are  usually  the  properties  of  small  holders,  and  are 
cultivated  by  the  hands  of  the  owner  and  his  family.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  the  prevailing  custom  in  Germany,  large 
quantities  of  manure  are  employed,  and  heavy  crops,  varying 
usually  from  ten  to  seventeen  cwt.  per  acre,  are  raised.  Most  of 
the  hops  are  kiln-dried,  the  practice  having  been  for  the  mer- 
chant to  receive  them  from  the  grower  when  picked,  and  convey 
them  to  the  town  to  be  dried.  Oast-houses  are  now,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  in  which  the  planters  dry  on  their 
own  account.  The  merchants  often  use  sulphur  in  their  kilns,  and 
are  suspected  of  employing  ether,  or  some  chemical  preparation, 
which  not  only  swells  the  hops,  giving  them  a  false  appearance 
of  bulk,  but  imparts  something  of  that  clammy  feeling  which  is 
taken  as  an  indication  of  *  condition.' 

Since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  British  growers  have  sur- 
passed their  then  masters,  the  Flemings.  The  bulk  of  the 
Belgian  produce  is  now-a-days .  scarcely  equal  to  the  inferior 
classes  of  English ;  even  Po|)eringhe  hops  only  hold  a  rank 
intermediate  between  the  best  German  or  Kentish  and  the 
more  ordinary  British  growths.  Not  long  since,  the  increasing 
importations  from  England  so  alarmed  the  Belgian  planters, 
that  they  petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Beprescntatives,  com- 

!)Iaining  that  the  small  duty  of  If.  20c  per  100  kilogrammes 
evied  on  hops  imported  exposed  them  to  a  competition  with 
the  English  growers  they  were  utterly  unable  to  maintain,  and 
which  must  prove  ruinous.  These  petitions  were  reported  upon 
by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber,  which  disapproved  of  any 
increase  of  duty,  but  recommended  that  efforts,  should  be  made 
to  obtain  from  foreign  governments  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade 
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in  bops.  The  growers  of  the  two  countries  were,  like  children 
in  the  dark,  frightened  at  each  other.  For  at  the  same  time  a 
section  of  English  planters  was  sending  petitions  to  Parliament, 
averring  that  competition  with  foreign  hops,  more  especiallj 
with  those  of  Belgium,  must  before  long  drive  many  of  the 
plantations  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Worcester  out  of  cultivatioo. 

In  roost,  if  not  all,  the  beer-drinking  countries  of  Europe, 
the  thirst  of  the  people  for  their  favourite  beverage  is  turned  to 
good  account  by  their  government.  In  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Austria,  and  Hanover,  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  manufac- 
tured article.  In  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxe- Weimar,  and  else- 
where, on  its  chief  constituent,  malt.  During  the  spring  (^ 
the  present  year,  the  propriety  of  a  duty  upon  hops  was  caiH 
vassed  by  the  American  press;  but  Mr.  Chase,  if  be  ever 
entertained  the  idea,  abandoned  it,  and  has  contented  himself 
with  a  charge  of  one  dollar  per  barrel  upon  beer.  England 
alone  has  enjoyed  at  once  a  tax  on  beer  itself,  and  a  tax  upon 
each  ingredient  of  which  beer  is  composed. 

The  first  excise  upon  hoi)8  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  device  A 
the  parliamentary  party  during  the  civil  wars.  It  appears  to 
have  been  bitterly  opposed,  even  in  those  early  days.  In  16o4 
that  sturdy  patriot,  William  Prynne,  published  the  Dedaratioa 
and  Protestation  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  This  efio- 
sion  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times. 
The  writer  first  gives  vent  to  his  indignation  by  setting  forth 
many  Old  Testament  texts  and  precedents  (or  'presidents'), 
and  some  classical  quotations  against  plunder,  oppression,  and 
tyranny  in  generaL  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  sub- 
collector  had  served  a  notice  upon  him  to  appear  upon  a  certain 
day, '  at  the  Greyhound,  in  Bath,'  to  make  entry  of  the  hops 
he  had  growing,  and  to  pay  the  excise  for  the  same ;  that,  <»i 
^  repairing  to  the  lecture  at  Bath,  he  sent  for  the  snb-coUector 
'  to  the  inn  where  the  ordinary  for  the  lecture  is  kept  before  the 
*'  sermon  began,'  and  took  thisoflicer,  as  it  subsequently  appears, 
roundly  to  task.  With  a  profusion  of  arguments,  precedents, 
and  cases,  legal  and  historical,  interspersed  with  biblical  quota- 
tions, the  summary  of  which  alone  extends  over  thirteen  folio 
pages,  Prynne  expounded  to  the  sub-collector  that  he  held  the 
demand  to  be  '  an  intoUerable  oppression,' '  a  detestable  innova- 
*'  tion,'  and  '  fit  to  be  eternally  damned.' 

He  at  last  summed  up : — 

<  Upon  all  these  grounds  and  Reasons,  I  declared  and  protested  to 
the  Exciseman  that  I  was  resolved  upon  no  terms  whatever  to  pay 
any  Excise  at  all  for  Uopps,  but  to  question  and  oppose  it  to  my 
power,  ac<*'  "  njy  Protestation,  Vow,  Solenm  Leagoe  and 
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Covenant,  for  my  own  and  the  whole  Nation's  future  ease  from  this 
oppressing,  illegall  grievance  and  Dutch  Devill,  which  I  conceived  all 
patrons  of  pnblique  Liberty  would  now  cordially  and  unanimously 
joyn  to  conjure  down  to  Hell  again,  from  whence  it  was  first  raised,'  &c. 

Whether  the  exciseman  was  convinced,  or  wearied  out,  or  per- 
ceived that  payment  was  hopeless,  does  not  appear ;  but  i^ter 
an  interview,  which  must  have  lasted  many  hours,  he  told  the 
recalcitrant  planter,  'with  much  civility  and  respect,'  that  in 
consideration  of  his  having  been  so  eminent  a  sufferer  for  liberty 
and  religion,  and  of  his  '  crop  of  Hops  being  so  mean,'  he  would 
demand  nothing  from  him.  So  Prynne  went  to  church  to  his 
lecture,  chuckling,  however,  somewhat  over  a  suspicion  he 
evidently  entertained,  that  the  collector  would  keep  an  eye  on 
thosq  hops,  and  make  the  first  buyer  pay  the  duty  he  had  failed 
to  extract  from  the  hop-masten 

It  is  remarkable  how  exactly  several  of  the  arguments 
directed  against  the  excise  upon  hops  by  the  old  puritan  are 
anticipations,  sometimes  almost  in  the  same  words,  of  those 
employed  by  recent  speakers,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
and  hy  Mr.  Bacon  in  his  above-named  pamphlet.  This  latter 
is  a  complete  armoury  of  all  the  weapons  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  against  a  duty  upon  hops.  As  Uncle  Toby  said  of  the 
Pope's  oath,  it  was  so  comprehensive  that  he  defied  a  man 
to  swear  out  of  it,  so  may  Mr.  Bacon  defy  any  one  to  curse 
the  hop  duty  out  of  his  work.  Its  interest  has  of  course  passed 
away  with  the  tax,  and  clear  statement  and  pointed  argument 
wiU  not  save  it  from  soon  becoming  as  forgotten  as  Prynne's 
declaration.  The  Secretary  to  the  Hop-Duty  B.epeal  Association 
may,  however,  lay  down  his  pen  and  take  up  his  glass  of  bitter 
beer,  with  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  unlike  Prynne,  he  has 
not  seen  the  exciseman  beaten  off  for  once  only,  but  has  heard 
Mr.  Gladstone  proclaim  '  the  whole  nation's  future  ease  from 
'  this  oppressing  grievance.' 


VOL.  CXVI.  NO.  CCXXXVI.  L  L 
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Abt.  X* — 1.  Prim  Eugen  von  Savogen.  Nach  den  heaidschrift- 
lichen  Quellen  der  haiserlichen  Archive.  Von  Alfred  Ab- 
KETH,     Drei  Banden     Wien :  1858. 

,  2.  Prinz  Eugen  von  Savoy  en.    Drei  Yorlesungen  von  Heikbich 
von  Sybbl.     Miinchen:  1861. 

TliBiNCE  EuoENB  of  Savoy  may  be  called  almost  an  En^ik 
hero,  so  often  did  he  lead  English  troops  to  batde  and 
victory.  The  fame  of  Marlborough  can  scarcely  be  recalled  to 
mind  without  that  of  Eugene — ^the  two  forming  together  a  sort 
of  double  star  of  military  glory.  The  volumes  of  Herr  Amedi 
have  been  compiled  from  a  diligent  investigation  of  the  State 
Papers  in  the  Imperial  Archives  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  of  origiinl 
documents  in  other  collections.  With  their  assistance,  we  eiiill 
endeavour  to  condense,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  limitB 
of  an  article,  the  eventful  history  of  a  man  whose  achievementB 
were  so  great  in  the  cause  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom;  but 
allowing  the  merit  o{  consdentious  and  laborious  workmansli^ 
to  the  author,  it  were  to  be  desired  that  he  had  taken  a  lev 
official  tone  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  achieve  a  more  life-like  and  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
great  man  whose  biography  he  has  undertaken  to  write. 

Prince  Eugene  was  the  great*grandson  of  Charles  Emmanod, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grandson  of  the  youngest  son  of  that 
duke,  Thomas  Francis  of  Savoy,  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Carignano.  The  grandfather  of  Prince  Eugene  married  Marie 
de  Bourbon,  the  sister  and  heiress  of  tibe  last  Comte  de 
Soissons.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  founded  the  house  of 
Carignano.  The  second  son  took  the  title  of  Comte  de  Sois- 
sons, and,  on  account  of  his  possessions  in  France,  was  brou^ 
up  at  Versailles,  taking  rank  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  He 
married  Olympia  Mancini,  one  of  the  five  sisters  Mancini,  the 
celebrated  nieces  of  the  Cardmal  Mazarin. 

These  sisters  all  figure  largely  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 
but,  of  all,  none  commenced  ufe  under  more  brilliant  auspices 
than  Olympia.  When  a  child,  she  was  the  playfellow  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  was  distmguished  for  her  sprightliness,  her  wit,  and 
her  graceful  manners.  She  was  a  piquante  brune^  according 
to  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  adds,  somewhat  spitefully, 
^  Son  &ge  de  dix-huit  ans,  son  embonpoint,  ses  beaux  bras,  ses 
^  belles  mains,  la  faveur  et  le  grand  ajustement  donndrent  du 
*  brillant  &  sa  m^iocre  beaut6.'  Her  story  is  one  highly  in^ 
cative  of  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  ennui,  vice,  and  immo- 
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rality  which  was  engendered  beneath  the  magnificent  and 
glittering  appearance  of  the  French  monarchy  when  in  the 
noonday  of  its  splendour.  The  mother  of  Eugene  was  a  lady 
who  united  the  fire  and  spirit  of  an  Italian  with  the  intriguing 
and  ambitious  nature  of  her  uncle  Mazarin^  and  a  due  share  of 
all  the  follies,  lax  morality,  and  necromantic  superstitions  of 
the  time  and  Court  of  Louis  XIY.  The  monarch  himself  had 
been  in  love  with  her  in  his  youth.  When  his  transitory  pas- 
sion yielded  to  other  attractions,  Olympia  Mancini  gave  her 
hand  to  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  a  descendant  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  general-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  Royal 
service,  and  Governor  of  Champagne.  The  count  appears  to 
have  been  a  brave  bonhomme ;  he  had  served  well  under  Tu- 
renne,  and  was  always  ready  to  fight  .a  duel  on  his  wife's 
behalf,  and  think  no  scandal.  To  him  was  ascribed  by  the 
wits  the  honour  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  M.  Jourdain's 
great  discovery  —  that  he  talked  prose  for  forty  years  without 
knowing  it.  The  marriage,  however,  was  a  good  one  for 
Olympia.  As  the  wife  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  she  had 
a  splendid  position  and  establishment.  Though  she  lost  the 
love,  she  preserved  the  friendship,  of  the  King,  who,  when  the 
fervour  of  his  first  amourettes  was  exhausted,  became  a  daily 
-visitor  at  her  apartment,  which  was  the  haunt  of  the  most  bril- 
liant society  of  France.  On  the  marriage  of  the  Bang  she  was 
made  suriniendatUe  of  the  Queen's  housdiold,  and,  as  dame  de 
la  cour,  was  one  of  the  chief  kdies  in  France.  But  so  exalted  a 
position  was,  for  a  woman  of  her  intriguing  and  domineering 
nature,  a  perilous  one.  All  her  artifices,  all  her  intrigue,  Italian 
passion  and  resentment,  were  called  into  activity,  one  after 
another,  to  rettia  her  position  in  the  King's  favour,  and  to 
undermine  the  increasing  influence  of  a  La  Yalli^re  or  a  Mon- 
tespan.  Failing  to  achieve  her  ends  by  natural  means,  she  had 
recourse  to  supernatural  ones.  The  countess  placed  herself 
under  the  guidance  of  La  Voisin  —  one  of  the  quacks,  fortune- 
tellers, and  astrologers  then  most  in  vogue ;  infamous  also  for 
the  sale  of  succession  powders.  The  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  was  haunted  with  a  ghastly  suspicion  of  secret 
poisoning.  At  a  time  when  sudden  deaths  were  most  frequent 
and  rumour  most  rife.  La  Yoisin  was  arrested.  In  her  reve- 
lations, among  a  crowd  of  persons,  she  implicated  the  Comtesse 
de  Soissons.  The  countess,  with  her  husband,  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  intrigues,  already  been  banished  from  Court. 
After  the  count's  death,  in  1673,  she  returned,  to  make  herself 
more  obnoxious  than  before.  She  had,  moreover,  rashly  incurred 
the  enmity  of  Louvois,  then  all  powerful,  by  refusing  to  marry 
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one  of  her  daughters  to  his  son.  Louvois,  after  the  disooTeries 
of  La  Yoisin,  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  coonteas,  who 
was  terrified,  and  fled  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  But  though 
probably  guiltless^  in  her  intercourse  with  La  Yoisin,  of  all  bat 
a  silly  belief  in  supematuralism,  the  suspicion  of  being  a  pcnsoner 
and  sorceress  clung  to  her  for  life.  In  the  Low  Countries  the 
mob  beset  the  carriage  of  the  empoisonnense  with  cries  and 
insults.  Though  after  a  time  she  was  enabled  to  live  tranqmUy 
in  Brussels^  yet  when  she  visited  Madrid  with  her  son  Eugaie, 
with  the  view  to  procure  him  a  career  in  Spain^  the  foolish  King 
Charles  IL  believed  that  she  had  thrown  a  charm  upon  him. 
When  the  Queen  of  Spsun,  the  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  died,  her 
ancient  lover  exclaimed  that  the  young  Queen  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons.  And  the  peace-party  in  £ng]and 
in  after  days  made  the  most  use  they  could  of  the  scandal 
against  Prince  Eugene. 

The  Comtesse  de  Soissons  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
these  all  remained  in  France  under  the  protection  of  the  Prin- 
cess Carignano.  The  youngest  son  was  Eugene  Francis,  better 
known  as  Prince  Eugene.  The  countess's  care  for  her  dul- 
dren  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  slight,  and  Eugene,  we 
are  told,  was  allowed  to  run  about  like  a  galopin.  His  appou^ 
ance  was  by  no  means  imposing :  he  was  small  in  stature,  weak 
in  constitution,  rather  humpbacked,  of  brown  complezicm, 
with  a  short  upper  lip,  so  that  his  mouth  was  always  open  and 
displayed  two  great  front  teeth;  his  nose  somewhat  retnmstt 
with  large  nostrils.  Yet  his  eyes  were  noticed  to  be  fine  and 
full  of  fire  and  intelligence.  Early  in  life  he  was  seized  with 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among  the  young  noUes 
of  France,  and  which  was  heightened  by  the  new  splendour  whkh 
the  genius  of  Cond^,  Turenne,  and  Vauban,  and  the  early  vic- 
tories of  Louis  XIV.  had  thrown  on  the  science  of  war :  he  loved 
the  glitter  and  display  of  troops,  devoured  the  life  of  Akxaoder 
the  Great  and  military  memoirs,  and  studied  mathematics  and 
fortifications.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  looking  on  his  ui^^repos- 
sessing  exterior,  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  the  boy  was 
called  at  Versailles  Fabbe  de  Savoie  and  le  petit  abbL  Every 
effort  made  by  the  young  prince  to  escape  from  a  priestly  life 
and  to  enter  die  military  service  of  the  Bang  was  rejected  by 
Louvois  with  contempt ;  and  it  is  said  that,  at  last,  in  exasper- 
ation, he  swore  that  he  would  leave  the  French  territory  and 
never  return  except  with  arms  in  his  hand.  Two  of  Eugene's 
elder  brothers,  disgusted  with*  the  treatment  they  had  met 
with,  had  already  left  France,  and  entered  .into  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.      One  of  these,  Emanuel  Philibcat, 
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Comte  de  Dreux^  died  soon  after  his  departure ;  but  the  other, 
Xioois  Jules,  called  the  Chevalier  de  Savoie,  when  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  the  Roman  Empire,  passed 
OYer  to  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  obtidned 
a  regiment  of  dragoons. 

The  nobe  of  the  preparations  of  the  Turks  had  resounded 
throughout  Europe.  The  French  princes  of  the  blood  and  a 
brilliant  band  of  nobles  —  among  whom  was  the  Prince  de 
Cond^,  the  Prince  de  Roche  sur  Yon,  and  the  Prince  de 
Turenne  —  went  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the 
Emperor.  With  them  departed  Eugene,  then  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  overwhelmed  with  debt  He  was  well  received 
by  the  Emperor,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  dragoons. 
In  his  first  skirmish  he  lost  his  brother.  Prince  J^ugene  then 
served  under  his  cousin,  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  in  the  Imperial  army.  In  the  conflicts  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  which  ended  in  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
the  Prince  was  noticed  for  his  ability  and  his  oarmg ;  and  so 
ambitious  a  young  soldier  could  not  have  found  himself,  in  any 
other  place  or  period,  in  the  presence  of  men  or  events  more  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  his  military  ardour.  The  relief  of  Vienna 
by  the  chivalrous  Sobieski  was  one  of  those  events  which  mark 
a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  and,  besides  the  brilliant 
Kin^  of  Poland,  Eugene  had  also  before  his  eyes  other  generals 
of  European  celebrity  —  the  war-worn  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
impetuous  Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  his  cousin 
the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  an  able  but  somewhat  pedantic 
tactician. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  pupil  of  MontecucuUi,  was 
the  general-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  army :  under  his  leadership 
the  troops  of  the  Emperor  maintained  the  reputation  which 
they  had  achieved  some  twenty  years  before  in  the  great  battle  of 
St.  Gotthard,  which  liberated  Europe  from  the  Turks.  Under 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  Eugene  rose  to  be  a  colonel  at  twenty 
and  lieutenant-general  at  twenty-five.  On  the  death  of  that 
prince,  Maeximilian  of  Bavaria  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  Imperial  army.  At  the  capture  of  Belgrade,  Eugene  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  that  recldess  bravery  whidi  was  one  of 
his  peculiar  characteristics:  he  was  the  first  in  the  breach,  but 
the  distinction  was  near  being  his  last;  a  janissary  clove  his 
helmet  in  two  with  a  sweep  of  his  sabre,  Eugene  replied  by 
plunging  his  sword  into  his  adversary's  body. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of  Europe,  Austria  was  al- 
ready involved  in  an  immense  contest,  and  was  launching  forth 
armies  and  urging  onwards  her  allies  to  set  limits  to  &e  am- 
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bition  of  the  French  monarchy.  Among  the  princes  who  were 
necesearilj  forced  to  take  part  in  this  great  conflict,  none  stood 
in  a  more  precarious  position  than  Victor  Amadeus  IL,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy^  who,  in  diplomacy,  dissimulation,  and  military  and 
political  ability,  was  the  latest  and  greatest  proficient  of  the  subtle 
teaching  of  Machiavelli  or  GuicciardinL  Wedged  in  between 
the  two  colossal  Powers,  France  and  Austria — who  were  always 
in  collision  or  on  the  verge  of  it  —  his  small  territory  was  ^ther 
threatened  or  trodden  under  foot  at  every  movement  of  diplo- 
macy or  war.  He  had  little  love  and  equal  fear  for  eidier 
of  his  neighbours ;  and,  as  they  courted  his  alliance,  he  leaned  to 
whichever  side  seemed  most  to  favour  his  independence  or  his 
aggrandisement.  The  French  monarch,  by  possession  of  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Pignerol  and  Casale,  held  his  little  dominions 
as  in  a  vice ;  and  the  duke,  though  he  anxiously  feared  such 
a  destiny  for  his  state  as  was  then  hanging  over  the  House  of 
Lorraine,  had  nevertheless  been  constrained  to  accept  the 
French  alliance.  But  his  astute  and  politic  mind  saw  in  a 
general  European  collision  an  opportunity  for  withdrawing 
from  his  engagements.  He  feared,  indeed,  the  encroadi- 
ing  power  of  Austria  in  Italy  equally  with  that  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  as  neutrality  was  impossible,  he  listened  to  the 
offers  of  Austria,  who  proposed,  among  other  things,  to  put  his 
ambassador  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  kings,  and  to  take 
and  give  him  Pignerol.  On  such  conditions  he  secretly  jcnned 
the  League  of  Augsburg.  \^' hen  his  defection  became  known  at 
Versailles,  Catinat  was  sent  with  an  army  to  occupy  PiedoHmt 
and  take  possession  of  Turin.  The  duke  met  him  at  Staflhrda 
on  August  17.  1690,  and  gave  battle ;  though  he  suflTered  a 
defeat,  yet  his  retreat  was  so  well  covered  by  his  (k>u8in.  Prince 
Eugene,  who  had  been  sent  from  Vienna  to  his  assistance,  that 
the  march  of  Catinat  upon  Turin  was  arrested.  Fnnn  his  re- 
lationship to  the  duke,  as  well  as  for  his  diplcnnatic  and  miiitaiy 
ability,  the  Court  of  Vienna  conceived  it  advisable  that  Ei^ene 
should  remain  at  Turin.  Consequently,  two  years  after,  he 
accompanied  Victor  Amadeus  in  his  irruption  into  Dani^iiny, 
and  thus  fulfilled  the  boyish  threat  of  entering  France  sword  in 
hand,  which  he  had  uttered  when  refused  a  company  in  the 
French  army.  Louis  XIV.  shortly  after  endeavoured  to  repair 
his  mistake,  and  offered  to  make  Eugene  a  field-mardiai  of 
France ;  but  the  Prince  refused,  being  already  a  field-marahal 
in  the  Imperial  army  and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Gk>lden  Fleece.  When  Eugene  next  appears  in  history,  it  is 
as  general-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  victor  over  the 
TuriLs  in  the  great  battle  of  Zenta,  by  which  he  became  at 
once  one  of  the  ^  f  Europe. 
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The  victory  of  Zenta,  and  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  mark, 
indeed,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  as  affording, 
by  diplomacy,  the  first  incontestible  evidence  of  the  decline  of 
the  Turkish  power.  In  the  campaigns  in  which  Eugene  had 
already  taken  part,  after  the  relief  of  "Vienna  by  Sobieski,  the 
Turks  lost  in  six  campaigns  as  much  as  they  had  gained  in  two 
centuries.  The  intrigues  of  the  French,  the  machinations  of  the 
insurgent  Tekeli,  their  own  indignation  tmder  defeat,  and  the 
high  spirit  of  the  young  Sultan,  Mustapha  IL,  who  had  just, 
according  to  Eastern  custom,  placed  the  corpse  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  funeral  car,  brought  about  another  campaign.  The 
young  Sultan,  in  true  Moslem  spirit,  published  a  hatti  scherif^ 
announcing  that  God  had  given -him  the  khalifat  of  the  worlds 
mveighing  against  the  luxury  of  his  predecessors,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  the  infernal  swarm  of  infidels,  and  proclaiming  a 
sacred  war.  Immense  preparations  were  made  by  sea  and 
land;  and  at  first  the  Turks  were  successfuL  During  three 
years  of  warfare  both  Venetians  and  Austrians  su&red  a 
series  of  disastrous  defeats,  until  Eugene  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Imperial  army.  The  Sultan  himself, 
brave  and  arrogant  as  he  was,  knew  nothing  of  generalship. 
There  were  no  Kiuperlis  now  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ottoman  Power ;  and  he  was  dependent  for  advice  on  an 
incompetent  grand  vizier,  ignorant  pachas,  and  second-rate 
French  engineers.  After  some  indecisive  movements,  in  which 
the  Sultan  showed  that  he  was  powerless  in  the  hands  of  a  real 
master  of  modem  warfare,  Eugene  came  upon  the  Ottoman 
army,  on  the  evening  of  September  11.  1697,  two  hours  before 
sunset,  half  of  it  having  already  crossed  the  Theiss.  The  remain- 
ing portion  was  formidably  entrenched :  but  Eugene  knew  his 
troops,  saw  his  advantage,  and,  full  of  confidence,  was  about  to 
engage,  when  a  sealed  letter  from  the  Emperor  was  put  into  his 
hands  commanding  him  not  to  risk  a  battle.  Divining  its  con- 
tents, he  gave  it  back  to  the  bearer,  and  proceeded  with  his  dis- 
positions. His  troops  stormed  the  entrenchments  on  all  sides; 
and  a  detachment  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Imperialists  pierced 
through  the  rear  of  the  Turks,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the 
bridge.  The  ma88a(^e  was  tremendous:  scarcely  1,000  Turks 
escaped  by  swimming;  10,000  were  drowned;  20,000  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  &rand  Vizier  and  four  others,  the  Vizier 
Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  the  Governors  of  Anatolia,  Bosnia, 
Boumelia,  and  Diarbekir,  and  a  legion  of  pashas,  perished  by 
the  sword.  Seven  horse-tails,  423  standards,  and  the  Seal  of 
the  Empire,  were  captured.  The  Seal  of  the  Empire  had 
never  before  been  taken  by  an  enemy ;  and  its  loss  was  deemed 
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to  portend  a  future  of  evil  to  the  house  of  OthmaiL  On  the 
morrow  —  the  anniyersarj  of  Eugene's  first  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna  —  he  crossed  the  Theiss^  and  took  posBesskm 
of  the  camp  of  the  Sultan,  where  500  silver  kettle-drums  of 
the  Janissaries,  the  Sultan's  carriage,  eight  horses,  the  womoi 
of  his  harem,  and  3,000,000  of  crowns,  formed  a  portion  of  the 
inmiense  booty.  The  famous  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  not  signed 
imtil  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  on  January  21.  1699.  It 
was  the  first  in  which  the  Turks  admitted  the  mediation  of  any 
Christian  Power ;  and  each  successive  treaty  they  have  since 
made  has  marked  a  further  descent  of  the  Ottoman  Power  m 
the  scale  of  nations. 

By  the  victory  of  Zenta  the  name  of  Eugene  had  become 
celebrated  throughout  Europe ;  but  that  success  was  gaiiied 
against  a  nation  of  ignorant  barbarians,  to  whom  the  ait  of  war 
remained  as  rude  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
first  campaigns  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Eugene 
was  matched  against  the  best  and  most  experienced  generak  of 
the  most  military  nation  in  Europe*  Catinat,  one  of  the  mxxi 
estimable  of  all  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  who  served  Looib 
XlV.i — a  pupil  of  the  Great  Cond6  and  Turenne,  —  a  com- 
mander of  antique  simplicity,  dignity,  and  virtue,  and  with 
scientific  acquirements  second  to  none  except  Yauban  in  his 
age, — was  at  the  head  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in  superior  niSD- 
bers,  when  Eugene,  with  30,000  Imperialists,  descended  Ae 
Adige.  But  the  Prince  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
vigour,  brilliancy,  and  good  fortune  of  youth — full  of  confidence 
in  himself,  and  flushed,  not  only  with  the  great  victory  of  Zenta, 
but  with  a  still  greater  victory  he  had  obtained  over  the  AuHc 
Councik,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  war  independently  of 
the  restraint  of  councillors  at  home.  Catinat,  on  the  contncy, 
was  old  and  worn,  his  spirit  broken  with  the  recent  loss  of  a 
brother,  who  was  to  him  all  his  family,  his  self-respect  wounded 
by  the  imperious  and  meddling  dictates  of  unworthy  ministers, 
and  the  ignorant  presumption  of  favourites  placed  over  lus 
head.  His  military  plans  were  overruled  by  restrictions  trans- 
mitted from  Versailles,  where  the  incompetent  Chamillart  was 
blundering  through  the  duties  of  Minister  of  both  Finance  and 
War,  and  labouring  under  responsibilities  greater  than  Colbert 
or  Louvois  had  ever  dared  to  undertake.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, especially,  Catinat  was  lamed  for  decisive  action  by  beii^ 
ordered  to  keep  the  defensive. 

Eugene  commenced  the  campaign  by  a  stroke  of  genius  worthy 
of  Hannibal  or  Napoleon.  He  hsS  descended  as  far  as  Rovereda» 
and  was  there  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  valley,  with  Catinat  on 
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his  front  occupying  the  pass  of  Chiusa  and  the  main  road 
into  Italy,  ^ter  having  convinced  himself  that  the  enemy 
was  unassailable  in  his  position^  he  surveyed  the  valley  round 
in  every  direction^  and  by  skilful  manoBuvres  concealing  his 
designs  from  the  enemy^  with  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
the  country  made  a  road  for  his  troops  across  mountains 
hitherto  deemed  impassable  even  by  the  natives  themselves, 
and  conveyed  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  armaments  over 
precipitous  heights  with  incredible  exertions.  On  the  24th 
of  May,  1701,  he  set  forth  irom  Boveredo;'  on  the  4th 
of  June  he  had  transported  his  whole  army  to  the  rear  of 
Catinat's  position,  twenty-five  miles  from  Verona.  Catinat's 
troops,  although  superior  to  Eugene's  in  numbers,  were  now 
insufficient  to  keep  the  whole  line  of  the  Adige.  By  a 
series  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  Eugene  induced  the  French 
marshal  to  scatter  his  forces  along  the  line  of  the  river; 
then  by  dexterous  feints  he  entirely  deceived  his  adversary 
as  to  the  direction  of  his  march,  and  the  latter  was  suddenly 
surprised  with  the  news  that  a  detachment  of  his  forces 
^as  entirely  routed  at  Carpi,  and  the  line  of  the  Adige  forced. 
Catinat  then  retired,  and  was  driven  back  from  position  to  posi- 
tion till  he  had  crossed  the  Mincio  and  Chiese,  followed  by  the 
Prince  till  he  had  planted  himself  behind  the  line  of  the  Oglio. 
These  were  the  commencements  of  a  campaign,  which,  though 
not  of  any  great  magnitude,  yet  revealed  to  the  world  a  new, 
daring  and  brilliant  military  genius,  who  had  in  mere  strategy 
outwitted  the  most  cautious  and  experienced  marshal  of  France. 
The  Court  of  Versailles  was  astounded  at  the  successive 
retreat  of  the  French  troops,  and  Marshal  Villeroi  was  sent 
to  repair  the  faults  of  Catinat  Catinat  without  a  murmur 
submitted  to  be  deprived  of  his  command  and  to  act  imder 
the  orders  of  Villeroi.  Villeroi  was  the  evil  genius  of  the 
armies  of  France  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  He  had 
a  greater  talent  for  defeat  than  any  general  who  has  a  place  in 
history.  For  the  misfortune  of  France  he  was  brought  up  as 
a  child  with  the  King,  and  thus  acquired  an  ascendancy  over 
the  monarch  which  wa9  never  impaired  by  any  disaster  incurred 
by  his  incompetency  and  fatuity.  He  was  a  greater  fop  than 
de  Vardes  or  de  Guiches,  and  was  known  in  the  salons  of  Ver- 
sailles as  le  charmant.  A  man  made,  wrote  Saint  Simon,  to  be 
the  hero  of  an  opera,  if  he  had  a  voice,  but  nowhere  else.  Un- 
der this  mixture  of  frippery  and  folly  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
though  nominally  the  generalissmo  of  the  French-Spanish  army, 
agreed  to  serve,  but  undoubtedly  in  a  Machiavellian  spirit,  for 
Victor  Amadeus  IL,  though  he  was  now  corporeally  with  the 
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French,  was  in  spirit  with  the  Imperialists.  Yilleroi,  the  hero 
of  the  Court,  confident  in  his  power  of  beating  Eogene  out  of 
Italy,  gave  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Catinat,  at 
ChiarL  The  French  suffered  a  sanguinary  defeat,  with  the  loss 
of  4,000  men.  Catinat,  who  had  observed  the  excellent  poaitioa 
of  the  Prince,  sought  death  on  this  occasion  as  a  remedy  io/t  his 
dishonour.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  a  horse  killed  under  him, 
and  exposed  his  life  with  immense  bravery  in  order  to  prove  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  he  was  on  the  pomt  of  deserting:  Hie 
battle  of  Chiari  took  place  on  the  1st  September,  1701.  A  few 
months  after,  when  the  troops  were  still  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters, on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  1702,  Eugene  at- 
tempted perhaps  the  most  Angularly  audacious  achievement  of 
modem  war£ure — the  surprise  of  the  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Cremona,  situated  on  the  Po,  then  the  head-quarters  of  YilleroL 
Had  Eugene  succeeded  in  his  project,  he  would  have  been  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  communications  of  the  French  army  sad 
become  master  of  the  Milanese.  He  introduced  about  3,000 
of  his  troops  at  dead  of  night  into  the  very  centre  of  the  city 
through  an  ancient  aqueduct ;  but  after  an  incessant  and  des- 
perate conflict  of  twelve  hours,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  by  the 
light  of  burning  houses  and  maga^es,  carrying  off  widi  him 
Villeroi,  90  officers,  400  soldiers,  and  700  horses.  Villerai 
was  sent  to  Innsbruck,  there  kept  prisoner  for  some  lime,  and 
then  released  without  ransom,  as  it  was  imagined  that*  Yilleroi 
was  of  more  service  to  the  allies  at  the  h^  of  the  Frendh 
armies  than  as  a  prisoner.* 

After  the  affair  of  Cremona,  the  Due  de  Yenddme  waa  sent 
to  repair  the  disasters  of  Villeroi;  he  was  the  grandson  of 
Henri  lY.  and  Grabrielle  d'Estr^,  the  son  of  Mercosur  and 
Laura  Manoini,  and,  consequently,  the  cousin  of  Eugene.  T^m 
strange  character  was  distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  his 
shameless  debauchery,  the  filthiness  of  his  manners,  the  cynical 
effirontery  of  his  life,  and  the  besotted  indolence  of  his  habits 
as  well  as  for  undoubted  military  genius,  an  indomitable  qHxit 
when  thoroughly  roused,  immense  presence  of  mind  and  n^idity 
of  judgment  in  the  hour  of  danger,  together  with  the  power  of 
inspiring  the  soldier  with  great  enthusiasm,  founded  principally 

*  The  following  epigram  on  the  occasiou  was  first  current  in  die 
army,  and  then  thronghont  France : — 

'  Par  une  faveur  de  Bellone, 
Et  un  bonhenr  sans  ^l, 
Nous  avons  retrouy6  Cr^one, 
Et  perdu  notre  g^^ral.' 
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on  the  license  and  familiarity  with  which  his  inferiors  were  in- 
dulged. Philip  v..  King  of  Spain^  whose  accession  to  that 
crown  was  the  whole  cause  of  the  war,  now  joined  Vendome. 
The  Franco- Spanish  and  Piedmontese  forces,  with  the  new 
reinforcements,  amounted  to  80,000  men,  while  Eugene  had 
but  28^000  to  oppose  them.  Vend&me,  by  skilful  manoeuvres, 
forced  Eugene  to  abandon  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  the 
two  armies  encamped  opposite  to  each  other  on  either  side  the 
Mincio,  near  to  Montanara.  Here  Eugene,  who  was  always 
too  much  addicted  to  partisan  warfare,  made  an  attempt  to^ 
kidnap  Vendome  by  night  out  of  the  centre  of  the  French 
camp.  The  plan  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  and  only 
&iled  by  the  disobedience  to  orders  of  those  sent  to  carry  it 
out.  Vendome  was  so  enraged  at  this  yiolation  of  military 
etiquette,  that  he  directed  the  fire  of  his  artillery  for  a  whole 
day  on  Eugene's  quarters,  and  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  leave 
them.  *  Not  long  after,  at  Luzzara,  Eugene  nearly  siurprised 
Vehdome's  army  in  the  act  of  encamping.  He  had  pushed  the 
Imperial  forces  forward,  behind  one  of  the  dikes  with  which 
the  country  is  intersected,  and  his  advance  was  only  dis- 
covered sufficiently  soon  to  give  VendSme  time  to  throw  his 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  display  the  whole  energy  of 
his  nature  and  resources.  The  bloody  but  indecisive  action 
of  Luzzara  took  place  on  August  13.  1702,  both  sides  claimed 
the  victory,  and  Te  Deums  were  sung  at  Vienna  and  Ver- 
siuUes.  In  this  battle  Prince  Eugene  lost  his  brave  friend  and 
general  the  Prince  Commerci. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  returned  to  Vienna,  to  infuse 
new  life  into  the  Emperor's  councils  and  military  administration, 
and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  For  now 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  about  to  assume  Euro- 
pean dimensions.  On  the  news  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
fatal  legacy  of  Charles  II.  by  the  French  Eling,  the  Imperial 
troops  had  marched  into  Italy  and  engaged  in  hostilities  without 
war  being  declared.  Leopold  I.  had  in  vain  appealed  to  the 
great  Powers  of  .Eur<^  for  assistance ;  and  the  diplomacy 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  procured  the  recognition  of  his  grand- 
son, the  Duke  of  Ai^jou,  as  King  of  Spain  by  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  chief  Powers  of  Germany.  But  the  successes  of 
Eugene  in  Italy  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  and 
the  death  of  James  U.,  followed  by  the  recognition  by  the  French 
King  of  his  son  as  James  IIL,  united  all  parties  in  England  in 
a  desire  for  war.  Leopold  left  no  means  unemployed  td 
enlist  the  states  of  the  Empire  in  his  cause,  and  made  a  firm 
ally  of  Frederic,  Elector  of  Brandenbourg,  by  acknowledging 
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him  as  King  of  Prussia.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  only,  who 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  many  a  cam- 
pdgn  in  Hungary,  though  still  apparently  on  the  side  of  Austria, 
had  a  secret  understanding  with  France.  On  May  15.  1702, 
the  declaration  of  war  took  place  against  France  at  London, 
the  Hague,  and  Vienna.  During  the  year  1703,  while  Marl- 
borough was  gaining  back  fortress  after  fortress  of  the  chain  of 
strongholds  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  through  the  treachery  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  Eugene  was  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  war 
ministry  and  the  suppression  of  a  revolution  in  Hungary,  whidi 
had  carried  terror  to  the  capitaL 

The  a&irs  of  Austria,  indeed,  at  this  crisis  were  on  the  very 
brink  of  ruin ;  and  the  Emperor  Leopold,  with  his  Spanish  for- 
mality and  his  infatuation  for  Jesuits  and  astrologers,  moac 
and  buffoons,  was  utterly  incompetent  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
fidling  empire.  His  neglect  of  some  of  the  great  magnates  of 
Hungary  had  driven  them  into  a  rebellion ;  the  advice  of  the 
Jesuits,  religious  persecution,  a  cruel  policy,  and  sanguinary  tri- 
bunals bad  lit  ag<dn  the  flames  of  insurrection,  and  now  French 
intrigue  was  lending  secret  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  More- 
over, Count  Carolyi,  one  of  their  chief  nobles,  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  redress  for  the  insult  of  an  official,  broke 
into  open  revolt,  headed  the  insurgents,  and  led  them  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  At  the  same  time,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
openly  declared  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  Villars,  the  commander  of  the 
French  army  of  the  Khine,  had  been  ordered  to  effect  a  junction 
with  him.  The  Margrave  of  Baden,  vrith  40,000  Imperialist 
troops,  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  union,  but  in  vain :  the 
daring  and  brilliant  Villars,  in  the  first  campugn,  gave  him  a 
severe  defeat  and  won  a  marshal's  staff  at  Friedlingen ;  in  his 
second  campaign  he  induced  the  slow  and  methodic  German 
commander  to  scatter  his  troops, — then  suddenly  crossing  the 
Bhine,  drove  the  German  forces  before  him,  passed  under  the 
cannon  of  Freyburg  in  a  fog,  broke  up  the  quarters  of  the  Mar- 
grave, made  himself  master  of  fifty  forts  on*  the  Rhine,  took 
Kehl,  and  defeated  an  attack  of  the  Austrians  under  Counts 
Schlick  and  Styrum.  Villars  then,  by  a  most  daring  march,  pene- 
trated the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  scaled  the  crests  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Khine  from  the  basm 
of  the  Danube,  and  effected  the  junction  with  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  on  May  8. 1703,  at  Tuttlingen.  Had  the  ambition  and 
the  advice  of  Villars  now  been  listened  to,  the  Franco-Bavarian 
army  might  have  marched  to  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Leopj^ 
vFas  seized  with  terror  and  prepared  to  leave  the  capitaL     mth 
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the  Hungarian  insurrection  on  the  one  side  and  the  Franco- 
Bavarian  army  on  the  other,  the  empire  seemed  indeed  to  be  in 
the  last  extremity.  But  in  this  emergency  Austria  was  saved 
by  the  irresolution  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When  Villars 
was  expecting  to  hear  that  the  Elector  had  taken  the  road  to 
Vienna,  the  news  came  that  the  Prince,  who,  brave  as  he  was 
in  the  field,  was  entirely  governed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
his  mistresses,  and  his  love  of  the  most  frivolous  amusements, 
had  put  ofi*  the  invasion  of  Austria  and  gone  to  the  Tyrol,  pro- 
posing to  join  Vendome  in  Italy,  and  then  with  their  united 
forces  to  come  down  upon  Vienna.  The  peasants  of  the  Tyrol, 
however,  rose  in  arms  against  him,  and,  after  losing  half  his 
army,  the  Elector  again  joined  Villars.  In  these  emergencies 
Prince  Eugene  remained  at  Vienna  to  direct  the  whole 
measures  of  defence  as  minister  of  war,  and  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  his  lieutenant,  Guido  Stah- 
remberg,  the  nephew  of  the  brave  defender  of  Vienna  against 
the  Turks,  a  man  of  great  ability  and,  next  to  Eugene,  the 
most  capable  of  the  Austrian  generals.  To  Count  Heister, 
another  able  leader,  was  committed  the  charge  of  suppressing 
the  insurrection  in  Hungary ;  and  Eugene  directed  the  whole  of 
his  attention  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Franco-Bavarian  army 
which  threatened  Vienna. 

Villars,  indeed,  at  one  moment,  had  he  been  properly  sup- 
ported even  by  the  Court  of  Versailles,  might  have  marched  to 
Vienna  and  dictated  what  terms  he  chose ;  but  the  intrigues  of 
the  courtiers  at  Versailles  continued,  as  well  as  the  uA\y  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  stay  his  progress ;  disgusted  at  the 
loss  of  the  great  prize  which  he  saw  within  his  reach,  he  shortly 
after  threw  up  his  command  and  returned  home ;  and  his  place 
was  fortunately  taken  by  two  of  the  most  incompetent  men  who 
ever  led  an  army,  Marsin  and  Tallard.  But  next  to  the  folly 
of  its  enemies,  the  wisdom .  of  Eugene  saved  the  Court  of 
Vienna  on  this  occasion,  by  concerting  with  Marlborough 
that  famous  campaign  which  was  crowned  by  the  victory  of 
Blenheim.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  engaging  in  the 
same  cause,  the  two  leaders  redded  each  other  with  mutual 
esteem  and  admiration,  and  had  entered  into  correspondence. 
To  Eugene  appears  to  be  due  the  honour  of  having  first 
conceived  the  camptugn  of  1704,  and  of  the  first  invitation 
to  Marlborough  to  leave  the  Netherlands,  now  sufficiently 
protected  by  his  late  conquests  and  by  the  Dutch  army, 
and  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Imperial  forces  under  himself 
and  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  in  order  to  sweep  the  French  and 
Bavarians  out  of  Bavaria,  and  deliver  Vienna  from  the  fear  of 
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invasioiL  But  it  would  be  an  ungradons  work  to  attempt,  in 
every  great  action  performed  by  these  two  fllostrions  characten^ 
to  exalt  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other^  and  to  do  for  them 
what  they  disdained  to  do  for  themselves.  Some  approxima- 
tion, however,  to  an  estimate  of  their  separate  parts  in  the 
great  drama  may  be  attempted.  Never  in  flie  whole  histoj 
of  war  did  two  men  of  such  abilities  work  so  well  t<^ether: 
they  were  as  two  hands  of  one  body,  and  the  slightest  shadow  of 
jealousy  never  appears  to  have  come  between  them.  This  har- 
monious result  was  brought  about,  doubtless,  very  much  bj 
the  equable  tempers  and  the  suavity  of  manners  wluch  chanMS 
terised  botii  generals;  but  also,  we  imagine,  the  difference  of  age 
'  (thirteen  years)  contributed  not  a  little  towards  it ;  Marlboioogfa 
was  now  fifty-four  and  Eugene  forty-one  years  old;  and  this  seni- 
ority gave  Marlborough  some  reason,  in  addition  to  his  mihtaiy 
skill,,  for  taking  the  lead  as  he  undoubtedly  did  on  most  occasions. 
With  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jeakfosy, 
hauteur,  and  punctiliousness  of  his  character,  and  the  dow  and 
pedantic  method  of  his  operations,  rendered  it  difficult  even  fer 
Marlborough  to  act;  and  his  presence  was  a  constant  exaat 
of  embarrassment  until  Eugene. and  Marlborough  cleverly  got 
rid  of  him,  by  setting  him  down  to  the  siege  of  towns,  wti^ 
suited  the  methodic  pedantry  of  his  military  operations. 
The  part  which  Eugene  performed  in  this  campaign  Ins  by  no 
means  so  splendid  an  appearance  in  history  as  Marlborough's 
magnificent  march  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Danabe,  which 
deceived  all  the  generals  of  France  till  it  was  too  late  to  oppose 
it,  and  kept  all  Europe  in  suspense  with  wonder  and  expectation. 
To  Marlborough  also  exclusively  belongs  the  briUiant  victory  at 
the  Schellenberg,  the  triumphant  manoeuvres  by  whidi  he  ef- 
fected his  junction  with  Eugene,  and  the  sudden  inspiration  with 
which  he  masked  the  mass  of  Tallard's  infantry  cooped  up  at 
his  right  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  then  hurled  his  squa^xnv 
across  the  Nebel  on  tiie  ill-protected  centre  of  the  enemy, 
cut  his  army  in  two,  and  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  infantxy 
of  the  right  wing  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  Eugene,  in  com- 
mand of  the  right  wing,  never  had  a  harder  day's  figfatii^ 
and  never  exercised  more  self-denial,  than  on  that  occasion. 
Although  he  had  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  front  in  a  veiy 
strong  position,  with  far  superior  cavalry,  he  consented  to 
be  opposed  to  him  with  inferior  numbers,  knowing  that  the 
great  stress  of  battle  was  to  be  on  the  left  and  centre.  He 
fought  with  desperation  the  whole  day.  Three  times  he  led  the 
Imperial  cavalry  across  the  Nebel,  and  three  times  they  were 
repulsed.     Stung  to  madness,  Eugene  put  himself  at  the  head 
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of  Ills  infantry^  charged  again  across  the  river^  narrowly  escaped 
bdng  shot  by  a  Bavarian  trooper^  and  in  sheer  desperation 
turned  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  followed  close  upon 
the  retreat  of  the  Elector,  when  the  centre  was  broken ;  his 
cayahy  were  so  far  advanced  when  the  troops  of  Marlborough 
were  in  full  pursuit,  that  a  portion  of  them  were  mistaken  by 
Marlborough  for  hostile  squadrons,  and  the  English  general  re- 
called his  own  men  from  pursuit,  for  fear  of  a  flwk  attack,  other- 
wise the  victory  would  have  been  still  more  destructive  to  the 
enemy.  And  yet,  though  the  total  loss  of  the  French  army  was 
40,000  men,  this  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  immense 
moral  effect  created  throughout  Europe,  and  the  ulterior  con- 
sequences. The  prestige  of  the  French  monarchy  was  destroyed 
at  a  blow.  There  was  a  cry  of  exultation  over  the  whole  Cou'- 
tinent :  the  invincible  legions  had  been  broken  and  shamefully 
captured,  and  the  time  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 

After  so  immense  a  success — ^with  the  army  of  France  dis- 
persed or  taken  prisoners — ^both  Eugene  and  IdCarlborough  were 
for  carrying  the  war  into  France,  but  they  were  over-ruled  by 
the  timid  counsds  of  the  Margrave.  Landau  was  consequently 
invested  and. taken;  Ulm  also  captured ;  and  not  only  was  the 
Court  of  Vienna  deUvered  from  all  fear  of  invasion  from  Bavaria, 
but  the  Electorate  was  occupied  by  Imperial,  troops,  and  never 
released  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Emperor,  also, 
being  now  able  to  reinforce  his  troops  in  Hungary,  Heister 
obtained  a  great  Tictory  oyer  the  insurgents,  and  Vienna  was  in 
security  on  every  side. 

The  next  campidgn  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  last 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  separate  commands.  The 
English  leader  was  confined  to  operations  on  the  Moselle, 
where  his  efforts  were  lamed  by  the  opposition  of  the  depu- 
ties of  the  States  and  the  want  of  support  of  the  Margrave 
of  Baden.  Moreover,  he  was  opposed  to  Villars,  who  kept  him 
in  check  by  a  series  of  well-conceived  demonstrations.  And  in 
Italy,  where  Eugene  commanded,  the  campaign  of  1705  was 
indecisive  though  skilful.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  now  passed 
openly  over  to  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  Frendi  would  not 
listen  to  his  advances  to  get  the  Milanese,  and  secret  offers  were 
made  to  him  from  Vienna  of  Montserrat,  itie  Lomellina,  and  the 
Val  di  Sesia.  When  his  defection  became  known,  Vendome 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  overrun  his  country  and  seize  upon 
its  strongholds.  One  after  another  his  fortresses  were  taken 
away.  Turin  and  its  protecting  fortresses,  however,  main- 
tained a  desperate  defence.  Verrua,  which  commands  the 
navigation  of  the  Po,  and  is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Turin,  was 
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the  last  place  taken  by  Yendome,  after  a  long  riege  and  the 
loss  of  18,000.  From  thence  the  French  general  was  called 
to  confront  Eugene,  who  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed 
cousin  —  and  was  driving  before  him  the  brother  of  Vendome 
—  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  Malta  —  a  man  as  profligate, 
shameless,  and  revoltmg  in  his  habits  as  Yendom^  himself 
without  his  abilities. 

Eugene  exhausted  in  vain  every  manoeuvre  in  order  to  doas 
the  Po  and  the  Adda,  to  elude  his  antagonist  and  carry  assist- 
ance to  Piedmont  In  the  course  of  these  operations  the  inde- 
cisive battle  of  Cassano  was  fought,  in  which,  again,  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  campaign  was,  however,  eyen 
so  far,  a  brilliant  example  of  Eugene's  tactics;  for,  with  in- 
ferior forces,  he  held  his  ground,  and,  by  always  taking  the 
initiative,  kept  his  adversary  in  check,  and  suspended  the  megi 
of  Turin. 

The  siege  of  Turin  was,  however,  the  great  event  towards 
which  all  Europe  looked  forward  with  hope  or  fear.  The 
probability  of  its  success  was  discussed  in  every  capital,  in 
every  coffee-house,  and  in  every  cabinet  in  Europe.  Tie  jJans 
for  its  assault  were  deliberated  upon  again  and  again  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  XIY.  by  his  generals  and  ministers ;  and 
the  aged  Yauban  himself  (fc  grand  preneur  de  villes)  was  desi- 
rous of  adding  this  last  success  to  his  glory.  La  Feuillade, 
however,  the  son-in-law  of  Chamillart,  was  deputed  to  conduct 
the  siege  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  immense  magazines 
were  formed  at  Susa,  Casale,  Crescentino,  and  Chivasso.  The 
city  was  invested  in  May  1706.  For  some  time  after  the 
investment  the  Duke  of  Savoy  remained  in  his  capital  to  direct 
the  plans  for  the  defence.  Before,  however,  the  circumvallation 
was  completed,  he  gave  over  the  defence  of  the  town  to  the 
Marquis  de  Carail,  and  of  the  citadel  to  Count  Daun,  passed 
through  the  French  lines  with  his  cavalry,  and  witbdi^w  to 
the  mountains  to  await  events.  When  Eugene  descended  into 
Italy,  for  the  year's  campaign,  he  found  the  Imperialists  had 
already  been  beaten  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  a  task  of 
immense  difficulty  before  him.  In  order  to  arrive  at  Turin,  he 
had  to  traverse  two  hundred  miles  of  country ;  he  had  to  mardi 
between  numerous  strongholds,  to  cross  four  navigable  rivers, 
to  pass  through  many  defiles,  to  traverse  innumerable  canals, 
and  the  countless  rivulets  and  torrents  which  descend  one  after 
another  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  all  in  the  face  of  a  supe- 
rior and  watchful  enemy. 

The  same  day  that  Eugene  passed  the  Po,  Yendome  gave  up 
the  command  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Regent,  nephew 
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of  Louis  XIV.^  and  the  husband  of  one  of  his  daughters  by 
Madame  de  Montespan :  with  Orleans  was  joined  m  command 
Marshal  Marsin,  one  of  the  defeated  generals  of  Blenheim. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  in  yain  attempted  to  check  the  movements 
already  partly  accomplished  in  the  face  of  Yenddme^  and  in  spite 
of  Vend6me*8  predictions.  On  the  29th  of  August  Eugene,  after 
a  march  of  thirty-four  days,  in  which  his  troops  were  supported 
by  the  ardour  of  their  general  under  the  sufferings  caused  by 
intense  drought  and  want  of  provisions,  joined,  between  Mon- 
caglieri  and  Carmagnola,  the  Duke  of  ^voy,  who  descended 
from  the  mountains  to  meet  him  with  an  armed  body  of  pea- 
santry and  a  small  body  of  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September,  at  daybreak,  Eugene 
and  his  cousin  ascended  the  height  of  the  Superga,  on  the 
brow  of  which  stands  the  white  and  glittering  temple,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  Italy,  erected  by  Victor  Amadeus  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  made  on  this  ever-memorable  occasion.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  looked  down  on  his  devoted  capital,  in  which 
the  whole  hope  of  himself,  of  his  state  and  dynasty  were 
centred,  and  beheld  the  flag  of  distress  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  signified  that  their  last  sacrifice  had  been  made,  and 
their  last  strength  exhausted.  Meanwhile,  Eugene  was  scan- 
ning the  thirty  miles  of  drcumvallation  which  enclosed  the  city, 
and  forming  his  plan  of  attack.  Having  completed  his  survey,  he 
pointed  out  to  his  companion  the  indecisive  movements  and  con- 
fusion of  the  besiegers  in  the  presence  of  a  relieving  force,  and 
exclaimed,  ^  H  me  semble,  Monsieur^  que  ces  gens-la  sont  h  demU 
*  battttsj  In  the  French  camp,  indeed,  everythinff  was  in  disorder, 
and  up  to  the  last  moment  they  had  hardly  resolved  on  a  plan  of 
action.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  wished  to  march  out  and  meet  the 
enemy,  and  not  attempt  to  hold  so  vast  a  circuit  of  entrench- 
ments, but  was  overruled  by  La  Feuillade  in  a  council  of  war. 
Marsin  was  without  vigour,  indeed  he  acted  under  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  death.  jPrince  Eugene  determined  to  attack  the 
lines  of  circumvallation  in  a  peninsula  between  the  Dora  and 
Stura,  where  they  had  been  left  incomplete  because  the  assailant 
in  that  quarter  was  exposed  by  a  flank  march.  He  was  resolved 
to  hazard  all  for  such  a  complete  victory  as  would  render  him 
safe  after  the  battle ;  for  since  ihe  enemy  had  80,000  men  to 
his  30,000,  a  half  or  an  undecided  success  would  ensure  his 
destruction. 

The  day  was  dear  and  brilliant,  a  day  of  September  under 
an  Italian  sun.  The  garrison  and  people  of  Turin  were  made 
aware  by  signals  of  the  approaching  conflict.  The  ramparts 
on  the  side  of  the  battle  were  crowded  with  spectators;  while 
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On  the  other,  during  the  whole  of  the  conflict.  La  Fenillade 
never  ceased  his  attack  on  the  town  and  dtadel,  wUdi  wst 
defended  by  Count  Daim  and  every  citizen  ciqpable  of  bear- 
ing arms.      The  dauntless  impetuosity  which  was  impntad  to 
Eugene  as  a  &ult,  and  which  so  often  placed  his  life  in  danger, 
and  got  him  wounded  thirteen  several  times^^  on  this  d&y  stood 
him  in  good  stead ;   without  the  spirit  which  \m  mfosed  into 
his  troops   by   his  constant  presence  at  the  most  daoogeroiis 
moments,  the  battle  of  Turin  had  never  been  won.      The 
French    defended    the    entrenchments  everywhere  wiA    tiie 
greatest  obstinacy.     The  right  wing  of  the  alMed  army,  under 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  was  delayed  by  the  diflicultaes  of  the 
ground,  and  the  left  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  dose  quarters, 
and,  consequently,  had  to  endure  the  whole  of  the  ^lemy's 
fire,  and  fell  into  confusion.     Ec^ene  instantly  beheld  then' 
danger,  and,  despatching  from  the  centre  troops  to  support 
them,  rode  himself  to  the  scene  of  action.     His  page  an)  a 
domestic  who  followed  him  were  shot  by  his  side ;  his  harae 
was  wounded  and  fell  under  him,  and  he  was  precipitated  into 
the  trench.     The  soldiers  on  all  sides  cried  out  in  terror,  bst 
the  Prince  scrambled  up  again  covered  witli  dust  and  bbod, 
remounted  his  horse,  and  waved  his  hat ;  excited  by  tfara  incident, 
the  troops  instantly  carried  the  entrenchment.    In  the  centre,  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  one  side  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  on  the  other,  inspired  the  combatants  wiUi  intense 
ardour ;  but  the  allied  troops  at  leng^  carried  the  rampaitSy 
and  the  French  rapidly  gave  way  as  Marsin,  their  general,  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Di^e  of  Orleans  himself,  twiee 
struck  with  musket-shot,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  fidd. 
The  right  wing,  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  was  the  hat 
to  storm  the  line  of  circumvallation ;  but  this,  too,  after  a  dread- 
ful scene  of  carnage,  succeeded.     The  French  troops,  however, 
still  fought  desperately,  and  their  cavalry  attacked  the  AUiet  in 
flanks  and  rear ;  but  when  the  second  line  of  the  Allies,  with 
the  artillery,  were  brought  up,  the  tide  of  battle  was  once  moie 
turned,  and  the  French  retreated  in  disorder  by  the  bridges  of 
the  Stura,  the  Dora,  and  the  Po;   La  FeuiUade  abandoned 
the  whole  of  his  siege  artillery,  cast  his  ammunition  into  the 
river,  and  the  whole  army  straggled  in  flight  on  die  way  to 
Pignerol. 

The  quantity  of  ammunition,  si^e  artillery,  and  baggage 
which  fell  to  the  spoil  of  the  victors  was  enormous.  ^Qie 
French  lost  2,000  killed  and  6,000  prisonens.  The  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  was  3,000  killed  and  wounded.  But  the  nltisiate 
consequences  of  the  victory  —  the  liberation  of  Itid j  horn  the 
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FieDch^and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Frendi  garriaonB  fitxu  every 
town  and  fortvese  —  was  not  kss  momentous  than  the  immediate 
reeult.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the 
Prince  entered  Turin  in  triumph  amid  shouts  and  acclamations 
of  delirious  joy.  Eugene  was  hiuled  by  all  as  their  liberator  and 
saviour^  and  tiie  press  was  so  great  that  the  two  princes  with 
difficulty  made  dieir  way  to  Ihe  Te  Deum  in  the  Cathedral 
The  last  charges  of  powder  were*  expended  in  salvos  of  triumph. 
The  two  princes  dined  with  Count  Daun,  the  defender  of  the 
citadel^  who  wae  subsequently  made  a  field-marshal  at  the 
request  of  Eugene.  In  Ei^kmd  the  news  of  the  victory  was 
received  with  jubilant  acclamations ;  and  in  the  same  year,  two 
persons  died  leaving  bequests  to  the  victor  of  Turin. 

Yety  with  the  customary  fate  of  coalitions,  the  victory  of 
Turin,  immense  as  it  was,  was  of  less  advantage  to  the  aUied 
cause  than  might  have  been  obtained.  In  the  fietce  of  danger 
and  disaster,  unity  prevailed  in  the  c(»ifederate  councils ; 
but,  after  success,  the  temptations  of  separate  interests  created 
jealousy,  distrust^  and  divided  efforts.  Marlborough,  and 
Godolphin,  and  the  deputies  of  Holland  complained  loudly 
that  the  victory  of  Turin  was  made  use  of  solely  for  tlie 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  Imperial  interests  in  Italy.  The 
Imperial  troops,  instead  of  foUowii^  up  the  French  army  and 
increasing  ^ir  discomfiture,  were  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Milanese,  which  was  treated  as  an  Imperial  fief,  and 
in  bending  the  fortresses  occupied  by  the  French.  While 
the  Emperor,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  engagement 
to  Victor  Amadous,  refused  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Mont- 
sermt,  the  Lomellina,  and  the  Vol  di  Sesia ;  and  jealous  of 
the  offer  lately  made  by  Louis  XIY.  to  accept  the  cession  of 
Niqples  and  Sicily  for  the  Duke  D'Anjou  in  lieu  of  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  dominions,  he  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to 
occupy  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  his 
side,  began  to  be  as  apprehennve  of  the  domination  of  Austria 
in  Italy  aa  he  had  previously  been  of  that  of  the  French ;  and, 
although  his  differences  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  were  adjusted 
by  the  agency  of  Marlborough,  and  the  disputed  territories 
ultimately  surrendered  according  to  treaty,  other  difficulties 
arose  in  the  conduct  of  the  si^  of  Toulon,  which  was  next 
resolved  upon,  and  these  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  Duke 
and  his  cou^  should  ever  again  act  together. 

The  capture  of  Toulon  had  been  planned  by  Marlborough, 
and  the  scheme  was  naturally  readily  adopted  by  the  Maritime 
Powers.  The  Court  of  Vienna  embraced  it  reluctantly,  and 
Eugene  joined  in  ita  prosecution  in  a  mann^  so  little  in  accord* 
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ance  witb  his  usual  vigour  and  audadty,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  abstained  hj  commands  from  Vienna,  where  the 
Emperor  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  bindiiig 
himself  to  neutrality  with  respect  to  Italy ;  the  consequence  was 
that  the  French  garrisons  and  troops  remaining  in  that  couotiy, 
who  might  all  haye  been  made  prisoners,  were  set  at  liberty  to 
act  against  the  Allies  in  other  durections.  The  Imperial  Court, 
with  its  usual  selfishness,  was  afraid  that  a  too  rapid  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Maritime  Powers  would  have  enabled  them  to 
conclude  a  peace  in  which  its  own  interests  might  be  disc^;arded. 
Immense  preparations  were,  however,  made  for  the  si^^  of 
TouloD,  although  the  Imperial  expedition  to  Naples  matenally 
diminished  the  chances  of  success.  The  Austro-Piedmontese 
army,  to  the  number  of  35,000,  descended^from  the  Ck>l  di  Tende 
upon  Nice,  passed  Antibes  and  encamped  near  Toulon,  while  an 
allied  fleet  of  forty-three  sail  and  fifty-seven  transports,  under  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  anchored  before  Hydros.  Hesitation,  con- 
tentions, and  distracted  counsels  postponed  the  proper  period  of 
assault,  and  allowed  time  for  the  Frendi  reinforcements  to  aniTe, 
and  works  of  defence  to  be  established,  which  rendered  the  o^ 
ture  of  the  place  highly  difiBcult  if  not  impossible.  The  Allies 
retired  from  before  Toulon,  and  recrossed  the  Yar,  with  the  loss 
of  13,000  men  by  sickness  and  desertion.  The  only  advantage 
gdned  was  the  capture  of  the  strong  place  of  Susa  after  thw 
retreat.  The  Prince  left  Turin,  declaring  that  he  would  ney&c 
again  divide  command  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  deeply  annoyed 
at  the  conduct  of  that  politic  prince,  who  before  the  walls  of 
Toulon  had  continually  insinuated  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
that  only  the  will  and  not  the  power  was  wanting  in  the  Imperial 
leader  to  take  the  city. 

But  Eugene  was  now  destined  to  leave  Italy  and  to  share 
again  the  glory  of  that  English  commander  with  whom  his 
name  will  for  ever  be  united.  It  was  at  this  time  contemplated 
to  send  him  into  Spain,  to  retrieve  the  defeat  of  Almaosa 
and  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  in  that  country.  Bat 
after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  determined  that  the  critical 
position  of  the  Empire  with  respect  to  its  foreign  relations, 
as  well  as  its  internal  condition  and  the  domestic  difficul- 
ties of  the  cabinet,  did  not  admit  of  the  removal  of  its  best 
general  and  soldier  to  so  remote  a  theatre.  The  skilful  dipk>- 
macy  of  Marlborough  had  averted  the  peril  which  had  lately 
hung  over  the  Empire,  in  the  threatening  aspect  of  Charles  XIL, 
but  the  fear  of  its  recurrence  still  remaiu€ML  The  Czar,  Peter 
the  Great,  was  by  no  means  a  neighbour  from  whom  the  Court 
of  Vienna  felt  secure;  and  a  Turkish  war,  and  a  revolt  in  Hun- 
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garj^  or  both  together,  might  break  out  at  any  instant,  while 
there  had  been  differences  in  the  cabinet  which  no  influence  bnt 
that  of  Eugene  could  compose.  It  was  consequently  resolved 
to  send  Guido  Stahremberg — ^himself  a  most  able  general — ^to  the 
assistance  of  the  Archduke  Charlesj  and  that  Eugene  should  be 
despatched  to  the  Hague  to  concert  measures  with  Marlborough 
for  the  approaching  canopaign  in  the  North. 

Indeed,  on  all  sides  it  seemed  determined  that  the  cam- 
paign of  1708  should  retrieve  the  failures  of  1707.  That 
year  had  been  marked  for  the  Allies  by  several  disasters^  unre- 
deemed by  any  brilliant  success.  Besides  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  at  Toulon,  the  great  defeat  of  Almanza  had  ruined 
the  Austrian  cause  in  Spain.  Marlborough,  hampered  in  his 
plans  by  the  Dutch  deputies,  had  been  kept  ia  check  by  Yen- 
ddme  in  Spanish  Flanders.  Yillars  had  passed  the  Bhine  at 
Eehl,  put  to  rout  an  Imperial  army  under  the  Margrave  of 
Baireuth,  an  old  and  incompetent  general,  and  laid  the  Imperial 
territory  under  contribution  as  far  as  the  pliuns  of  Blenheim ;  and 
Duguai-Trouin  and  Forbin  had  attacked  a  convoy  of  troops 
going  to  Spain,  and  taken  and  destroyed  four  English  ships  of 
the  Une.  France  had  made  an  immense  effort  to  recover 
herself,  although  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  she  pud 
dearly  for  the  effort  Seven  yeaiB  of  war  had  impoverished 
the  country,  exhausted  its  energy,  decimated  its  able-bodied 
citizens,  drained  its  resources  to  the  last  dregs,  and  a  sombre 
anxiety  weighed  on  the  minds  of  king,  minbters,  court,  and 
people. 

Nevertheless,  the  camp^ugn  of  1708  opened  favourably  for 
the  French.  They  achieved  several  brilliant  successes,  which 
affected  for  a  time  even  Marlborough  with  deep  anxiety.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Yenddme  commanded  jointly  in 
Flanders  an  army  of  90,000  men.  Their  first  operations  were 
well  <X)nducted  and  successful ;  and  Marlborough,  who  com- 
manded a  somewhat  inferior  force,  allowed  them  to  advance  into 
Brabant,  and  retired  upon  Louvain,  where  he  invited  Eugene 
to  join  him  in  the  campaign  of  Flanders.  While  Eugene  was 
on  his  way,  the  French  came  suddenly  up  from  their  camp 
between  Genappe  and  Braine-la-Leude,— on  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  in  the  next  century, 
which  Marlborough  had  also  reconnoitred  with  a  view  to 
a  general  action, — and  moved  towards  the  Dender  and  the 
Scheldt,  with  the  intention  of  investing  Oudenarde.  In 
order  to  invest  Oudenarde,  the  French  should  first  have 
taken  possession  of  Lessines,  on  the  Dender,  a  strong  camp 
where  a  hostile  army  could  assume  a  positbn  which  would 
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oblige  them  to  r^se  the  «^e  of  Oadenarde.  But  LearineB 
being  twice  the  distance  firom  Marlborongh  which  it  was  book 
themselves,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  take  poeseaoon  of  it, 
the  more  especially  as  Mariborough,  in  order  to  do  so,  must 
place  himself  between  their  army  and  the  French  frontier. 
Marlborough  was  resolved  to  ride  everyUiing  in  order  to  pie- 
vent  the  siege.  Consequently,  by  a  rapid  march,  continued 
during  two  dbys  and  the  whole  of  one  night,  he  got  possesaoa 
iii  Lessines,  and  prevented  the  investment.  The  movemoit 
upon  Lessines  was  a  great  stroke  of  genius,  and  is  wfacdly  at- 
tributable to  the  English  general 

Eugene  had  joined  Marlborough  on  die  9th  of  July,  tlie  di^ 
before  the  passage  of  the  Dender  at  Lessines,  with  a  small 
troop  of  horse,  without  waiti^  for  the  body  of  his  troops, 
which  were  on  their  march.  His  presence,  as  was  always  Vbt 
case,  raised  the  spirits  and  enthusiasm  of  tilie  army  to  the  behest 
pitch.  From  Lessines  to  Oudenarde  was  a  marc^  of  fifteen 
miles.  At  early  dawn  on  the  11th,  Cadogaui  Marlborongh^ 
fiivourite  officer,  tc^etfaer  with  fiantzau,  a  Hanovman  g^mal, 
was  despatched  with  tlie  advanced  guard,  to  throw  bridges  over 
tiie  Scheldt  imder  the  cannon  oi  Oudenarde.  Cadogan  completed 
his  bridges  towards  mid-day,  passed  the  river,  took  up  a  Btrong 
position,  proceeded  with  hb  oavaby  to  reconnoitre,  and  descried 
several  squadrons  61  the  enemy  on  the  further  side  of  the  plain, 
with  the  men  and  fora^ng  parties  scattered  over  the  oountiy. 
He  immediately  attacked  and  drove  back  the  enemy  with  Ub 
cavalry ;  but  other  columns  arriving  to  their  support,  the  Freneh, 
in  their  turn,  drove  back  Cadogan ;  when  coming  in  sight  of 
the  allied  detachment  in  position,  and  seeing  the  troops  in  the 
act  of  crossing,  they  supposed  the  whole  confederate  amnr  to 
have  crossed  3ie  Scheldt,  and  then  retired  upcm  Gkvre,  where 
the  French  army  were  also  crossing.  The  ill-humour  of  Yenddoe 
and  the  stubborn  opposidon  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  prevented 
even  then  the  French  army  from  takix^  up  &e  best  position 
under  the  circumstances,  and  contradictory  orders  so  embarrassed 
the  movements  of  the  troops,  that  Pfeffer's  Swiss  brigade  was 
placed  where  it  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  the  whole  detachment  were  taken  prisoners  by 
Cadogan  at  the  very  commenoement  of  tiie  battle. 

Al^ut  two  o'clodk  in  the  day  Marlborough  and  Eugene  arrived 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  posted  themselves  by  ibe  bridge, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  tPO<^  as  they  arrived  to  take  up  podtioo. 
Marlborough  then  entrusted  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  in 
which  were  the  British  troops,  to  Eugene ;  his  diinsion,  tog^er 
with  the  Prussians  and  Hanoverian8,affiOunted  to  sixty  battalioii& 
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Mailbosoii^  UmBelf  oommanded  the  oentre,  consisting  of  but 
twenty  battaEons  of  Dutoh  and  Hanoverians;  while  the  veteran 
Martial  Overkirke,  together  with  the  Prince  of  Orange^  com- 
manded the  Dutch  and  the  Danes  xn  the  left  wing,  and  under  the 
dineotion  of  Madboroogh  executed  the  important  manoeuvre 
which  detorminad  the  &te  of  the  day.    Eugene,  indeed,  was 
the  first  to  break  the  enemy's  line  on  the  right,  a  success  which 
was  followed  up  by  the  charge  of  General  Natzmer  with  the 
Prussian  horse ;  but  the  Prince,  in  his  turn,  was  checked  by  the 
hoi»ehold  squadrons  of  the  Frenoh,  and  by  the  musketry  which 
poured  forth  firom  beland  every  hedge  of  the^iutersected  countzy 
through  which  he  had  to  advance.   Marlborough,  in  the  centre, 
fought  his  way  foot  by  foot  from  hedge  to  hedge  till  he  reached 
the   hamlet   of  Diepenbeck,  where  he  was   brought  up  by  a 
desperate  resistance.     At  that  juncture  he  discovered  that  the 
enemy's  right  extended  only  to  the  aodivity  of  the  ste^  hill 
of  Oycke,  and   that  they  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  high 
ground  above:  he  iook  advantage  of  this  error,  and  directed 
Overkirke  to  occupy  the  heights,  turn  the  right,  and  cut  it  off 
from  the  mun  body.     This  manoeuvre  was  skUfully  and  rapidly 
executed  by  the  old  marshal,  so  that  at  nightfsJl  the  hostile 
right  was  completely  surrounded  bv  the  allied  army ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  the  Danes  on  the  extreme 
left,  after  scattering  and  destroying  the  troops  before  him,  found 
hioDuaelf  face  to  face  with  Eugene  and  the  troops  of  his  own 
light,  and,  in  the  obscurity,  idmost  mistook  them  for  enemies. 
Prom  the  intricacy  of  the  ground,  the  darkness  of  the  lines, 
and  the  complete  isolation  of  a  great  portion  of  the  French 
troops,  lost  among  the  hollows,  hci^es,  and  defiles,  the  confusion 
.am<»ig  the  hostile  army   was  extreme.     Finding  themselves 
attacked  in  the  rear,  many  fied  with  precipitation ;  others,  seeing 
themselves  surrounded,  attempted,  in  vain,  to  cut  their  way 
through.     Marlboaroush  himself  declared  that  with  two  hours' 
more  daylight  he  womd  have  made  an  end  of  the  French  army, 
and  dictated  the  tenms  of  peace;  such,  also,  was  the  opinion 
of  Eugene.     *  This  victory  of  Oudenarde,'  wrote  Marlborough, 
in  a  dbort  but  significant  despatch  to  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle, 
*  will,  I  hope,  make  us  easy  at  home,  and  satisfy  all  our  friends 
^  that  were  not  so  before.'    Yet  Yenddme,  to  the  last,  asserted 
that  nothing  was  yet  lost,  and  was  for  renewing  the  combat 
-at  break  of  day.   It  must  be  added  that  even  in  retreat  Vendome 
well  sustained  his  reputation :  he  collected  together  a  body  of 
stragglers  and  formed  a  rear-guard  while  the  mass  of  the  army 
fled,  in  disorder,  towards  Ghent,  and  took  up  a  position  behind 
the  canal  between  Bruges  and  Ghent.    The  allied  generals 
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passed  the  night  on  the  field  of  buttle^  which  cost  tiie  French 
6,000  in  killol  and  wounded,  and  9,000  prisoners;  the  loss  of 
the  Allies  amounted  to  3,000  killed  and  wounded.  liVUle  the 
army  was  still  on  the  field,  the  siege  of  Lille,  the  capstil  of 
French  Flanders,  was  resolved  upon.  Marlborough,  well  awne 
of  the  discontent  which  existed  in  France,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  country,  proposed  to  mask  Lille  and  to  march  directly 
into  the  enemy's  territory ;  but  this  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
Dutch  as  being  too  hazardous,  and  even  by  Ekigene,  who, 
however  daring  in  the  field,  was  sometimes  timid  as  a  strategic 
The  siege  of  Lille  was  committed  to  Eugene :  its  progress  was 
regarded  by  all  Europe  with  fixed  attention,  and  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  memorable  enterprises  in  the  history  of  siege 
operations. 

Lille,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  was  ceded  to  Loob 
Xiy.  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668.     It  hsd  beca 
fortified  by  Yauban,  and  was  considered  one  of  his  masterpieoes, 
while  the  inhabitants  had  become  completely  gallidsed  by  forty- 
one  years  of  French  occupation.  The  Marshal  Boufflers,  celebrated 
for  his  defence  of  Namur,  was  deputed  to  defend  it ;  and  siKh 
vast  preparations  were  made  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Allies 
were  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule.     The  difiiculties  of 
the  undertaking  lay  not  only  in  the  strength  of  the  place,  but 
a  formidable  hostile  army  was  in  the'field  commanding  the  water 
eommunications  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  by  whidb  the  snp- 
plies,  cannon,  and  ammunition  should  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
besiegers.  Nevertheless,  the  skilful  co-operation  of  Mariboroogh 
and  Eugene  overcame  all  obstacles — the  convoys  were  protected 
on  the  route  from  Brussels,  and  when  that  route  was  stopped 
Marlborough  opened  another  communication  with  England  by 
way  of  Ostend.     Marlborough,  with  his  covering  army,  and  Iqr 
his^  superior  strategy,  made  abortive  every  effort  of  the  enemy 
to  interrupt  the  siege,  which  was  carried  on  by  Eugene  ¥rith  in- 
flexible ardour.     The  resistance  of  the  place  was  heroic ;  every 
inch  of  ground  cost  a  deluge  of  blood.     In  one  assault  Enraie 
himself  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  musket-ball,  and  Marl- 
borough was  for  a  time  obliged  both  to  command  the  operations 
in  the  field  and  to  superintend  the  siege.     After  four  months 
of  incessant  fighting  both  by  night  and  by  day,  the  town  surren- 
dered, and  shortly  after  Boufflers  capitulated  for  the  dtadd.* 

*  During  the  siege  there  were  various  interchanges  of  compliments 
between  Marshal  Boufflers  and  Eugene ;  and  the  Prince  aUowed  the 
niarshal  to  draw  up  his  own  articles  of  capitulation,  as  a  tribute  to 
his  glorious  defence.  When  the  citadel  was  surrendered,  the  Prince, 
together  with  the  Prmce  of  Orange,  made  the  marshal  a  ^mt,  en- 
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I^otwithstandiiig  the  lateness  of  the  season  (Lille  was  taken 
on  the  Ist  of  December),  the  campaign  did  not  conclude  without 
the  reduction  of  Ghent  and  the  surrender  of  Bruges  and  Plas- 
eendael.  Thus  the  whole  of  Spanish  Flanders  was  liberated 
from  the  French,  and  one  of  the  most  important  frontier  towns 
of  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

This  campaign  was  more  deplorable  in  its  results  for  France 
than  any  preceding  one.  The  victories  of  Blenheim  and 
Bamillies  had  left  the  soil  of  the  country  untouched,  and 
strong  places  beyond  her  frontier  still  in  her  possession ;  but  now 
a  way  was  opened  to  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  a  party  of  French  refugees  made  an  incursion  into 
France  from  Courtray,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Versailles,  and 
carried  oiF  the  first  equerry  of  the  King  on  the  bridge  of  Sevres, 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  Dauphin,  and  the  terror  of  the 
enemy  was  in  Paris  itself.  Besides  this  Ae  nation  had  de- 
scended many  degrees  in  the  scale  of  distress,  exhaustion,  and 
despair.  Twice  had  France  arisen  from  prostration  in  the  face 
of  immense  disaster,  and  made  head  against  confederated  Europe ; 
but  this  time  the  elements  themselves  seemed  leagued  with 
her  enemies  to  annihilate  all  power  of  recovery.  A  winter  of 
Arctic  severity  set  in  all  over  Europe,  and  was  especially  se- 
vere in  France.  The  Khone  itself^  the  most  headlong  of  rivers^ 
was  frozen  to  its  mouth ;  the  sea  was  frozen  on  the  coasts  as  it 
freezes  only  in  the  polar  circle ;  wines  and  spirituous  liquors 
were  frozen  within  doors;  fruit-trees  were  frozen  and  split; 
the  olive  trees  of  the  South  were  destroyed,  and  the  seed 
perished  in  the  furrow.  Business  was  suspended  in  the  courts 
of  law,  in  shops  and  counting-houses;  whole  families  were 
frozen  to  death  in  cabins  and  garrets.  The  life  of  man  and  the 
spirit  of  nature  were  alike  extinguished  by  the  intensity  of  the 
cold.     When  the  frost  disappeared  in  the  month  of  March,  the 

E respects  of  the  year  were  appalling :  there  were  no  hopes  of 
arvest,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  enormous.     The  scarcity  of 
cattle  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  repiured  for  half  a  century. 

braced  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  compliments.  The  marshal 
in  return  invited  the  Prince  to  snp  with  him  in  the  citadel,  which 
was  to  be  evacuated  on  the  morrow.  Eugene  accepted  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  entertained  with  the  same  dishes  which  the  mar- 
Bhal  would  have  eaten  if  the  siege  had  continued.  The  marshal  con- 
sented ;  and  the  first  dish  of  which  the  two  antagonists  partook  was 
a  dish  of  horse-flesh,  which  both  declared  to  be  excellent  This,  dish 
was,  however,  followed  by  others  of  a  different  character.  On  the 
morrow  the  marshal  returned  the  visit  at  the  quarters  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  gave  him  a  magnificent  banquet.  * 
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Tbma^  the  heavy  war  taxes  and  4iie  ooBBeqvmt  oppreanon 
of  inmatry,  oommeroe  was  suspended,  the  £i^ee8  were  in  a 
atete  of  ruin,  and  the  currency  depvedated.  The  exesption 
^f  die  nobility  and  dergy  from  imposts  increased  the  nfier- 
ings  of  the  lower  dasses.  The  people  died  in  nlenoe  in  the 
country,  but  broke  into  riot  in  the  towas,  and  insnltiiig  pheuis 
agaxnat  Louis  k  Grand  w^ra  posted  in  the  streets,  on  the  walls 
!of  churcheB,  and  en  his  very  statues.  In  this  extraunty 
Louis  XIV.,  deeply  affected  with  the  misery  of  his  people,  onde 
nee  of  e^«ry  eflfbrt  to  bring  some  aUeviatHHi  ix)  their  anffeiiiig. 
Com  wias  sent  for  fiK>m  Dmtziok,  the  Badbary  States,  and  the 
Archipelago.  The  labourers  were  instructed  to  sow  their  fidds 
in  the  s{»ing  with  baiiey,  oats,  and  Indian  oom.  The  £iflg 
saorSSced  his  gold  and  his  nobles  their  silver  plate.  Msdaan 
de  Maintenon  set  tiie  fashion  of  breakfasting  on  cakes  of  oit- 
ineal  among  the  highest  families  in  the  country^  and  nolikuiig 
was  eaten  in  France  but  brown  and  bla(&  bread  for  mmy 
SBonths.  But  moFe  than  all,  the  King  resolved  to  sacrifioe  Ub 
npride,  and  to  sue  in  humility  for  peaoe  to  those  biiige«eB  of 
Holland  whom  he  had  formerly  overwhelmed  with  his  arrogaDoe. 
He  sent  the  president  Bouilll  to  Holland,  to  open  negotiatioBB 
fer  peaee.  He  offered  to  give  up  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the 
Milanese  to  Oharles ;  to  reserve  for  his  grandson  only  Naples 
.and  l^cily ;  to  give  up  the  Low  Countries  with  Meain,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Allies ;  to  surrender  Ypres  in  phce  of 
Tiille;  and  to  restore  the  relations  with  the  Empire  on  the  footing 
of  the  peaoe  of  Ryswick. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  n^otiaticms  had  been  set  on  foot, 
each  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance  began  to  swell  to  the  utDMit 
the  budget  of  Ins  claims.  England,  indeed,  demanded  noAiag 
for  herself  but  what  had  been  already  offered — the  recognition 
of  the  title  of  the  Queen  and  the  Protestant  Suoeeeuoa,  dK 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  the  cession  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  ea* 
pulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  France.  But  the  Queen  nd 
her  government  were  overwhelmed  widi  memorials  from  eveiy 
member  of  the  Alliance.  Leaving  alone  the  smidler  membeni 
the  Dutch,  although  they  h^itat^  to  aoeede  to  England's  dt* 
inand  of  thedemdition  of  Dunkirk,  made  out  a  list  of  towns,  now 
in  possesmon  of  France,  whidi  should  be  delivered  to  th^  to 
create  the  famous  barrier;  while  the^ House  of  Hapsburg,  who 
thought  the  demand  of  the  Dutch  excesdve,  insisted  on  ibe 
abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  ^ameh 
monarchy ;  that  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and  'Fnoot 
be  restored,  not  on  the  footing  of  the  peace  of  Byawick,  hot 
on  that  of  Westphalia;   that  Strasbourg  should  be  ancDea- 
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dered;  and,  mcHreoYer,  the  Archduke  ChfideB  was  not  flatis* 
fied  with  bXL  Spain,  but  required  RouaBilkm  in  addition,  and 
the  territory  ceded  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  ooncilmte  sudi  conflicting  claims;  the 
proposals  of  BouiU6  were  rcgected,  and  the  preteaaons  dT  the 
Allies  raised.  The  Freadi  minist^  requested  that  the  negotia- 
tion might  not  be  broken  off  until  he  had  oommunicated  with 
Versailles. 

Lfouis,  on  the  arrival  of  his  ooniier  with  this  iateHigence, 
called  his  Council  togedier  on  the  28th  of  ApriL  The  account 
-which  Torcy,  nephcrw  of  the  great  Colbert,  then  mimster  of 
ilie  Sng,  has  givjen  of  this  meeting  is  most  padietio.  £%fat 
years  and  a  half  before  a  nmilar  council,  in  which  all  now 
present  were  also  induded,  had  been  called  to  decide  whether 
the  House  of  Bourbon  dbould  accept  the  heritage  of  the  vast 
monardiy  of  Spiun.  It  was  resolved,  not  without  much  dis- 
cnssion,  to  accept  the  unm^se  inheritance.  A  week  afier  their 
momentous  dedsion  had  been  takoi,  Ihe  Duke  of  Anpn  was 
dedared  King  of  Spain  at  Versailles,  recdved  homage  in  the 
cabinet  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  which  tite  great  Monardi  caused 
the  folding  doors  to  be  ihrown  open  before  all  his  court,  and 
presented  his  grandson  with  the  words, '  iiesskurs^  vaild  le  Roi 
^  ^Espoffne.^  But  how  Tast  now  was  the  change.  The  Slug, 
no  longer  the  same  as  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  was  grown  old 
■Old  worn  with  anxiety.  Prance,  exhaasted,  was  battling  for 
existence,  instead  of  giving,  as  she  once  had  done,  the  law 
to  Europe.  Hie  council  was  composed  of  the  Daufdiin ;  his 
son,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  Pentdiartrain,  Chancellor  of 
France;  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers ;  the  Marquis  de  Torcy; 
Chamillart,  the  War  Secretary;  and  Desmarets,  ContnoUer- 
OeneraL  Beauvilliers,  in  words  of  emotion,  described  the 
desolation  of  Pranoe.  The  Duke  of  Bmrgandy  wept  at  his 
description,  and  all  joined  in  his  tears.  The  whole  council  was 
for  peace.  The  King  remgned  himself  to  the  demo^on  of 
I>oakh*k;  to  the  cession  of  Lille,  Toumay,  and  other  plaoes 
demanded  by  the  Dutch;  to  restcnre  Strasbourg ;  to  return  to 
the  treaty  of  Westohalia,  and  to  accept  Naples  alone  for  his 
grandson  without  Sicily.  Time  pressed;  the  campaign  was 
abotit  to  open;  and,  in  this  extremity,  De  Torcy  offered  to 
go  in  disguise  to  the  Hague  and  offer  these  conditions  to  the 
Allies.  Heinsius,  the  Grand  Penaionary  —  he  whom  Louvois 
had  once  threatened  to  put  in  the  Bastille  —  was  astounded 
when  he  learnt  that  the  minister  of  Prance  was  waiting  in  his 
antedMmber.  Heinsius  to^  care,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
avsoD^e  an  affirent  whidi  he  had  never  fotgotten.    At  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  Imperial  party,  he  again  proposed  the  ereodon 
of  Franche  Comt^  into  a  kingdom  to  indemnify  Philip  Y., 
and  Torcy  in  despair  turned  to  Marlborough. 

Marlborough  was  at  this  time  in  secret  correspondence  with 
both  the  courts  of  St.  Germain  and  of  Hanover,  profesoog  to 
both  princes  that  he  was  reacfy  to  serve  them  unto  the  last  wq> 
of  his  blood,  to  secure  both  their  accessions  to  the  throne  oif 
England:  nevertheless,  we  think,  all  things  considered,  that 
the  perusal  of  his  correspondence  with  Godolphin  and  the 
Duchess  leaves  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  conducted  the  negotia- 
tions alone  with  Torcy,  peace  would  have  been  made  on  far  better 
conditions  than  were  subsequently  obtained.  *  M.  de  Torqr,* 
he  wrote  to  Godolphin, '  has  offered  so  much  that  I  have  no 
*  doubt  it  will  end  in  a  good  peace/  Marlborough  overcame 
the  objections  of  the  Pensionary  to  the  principal  articles.  Con- 
ference followed  upon  conference,  and  counter  proposals  oa 
proposals.  Louis,  pressed  more  and  more,  was  willing  to  give 
up  Naples  —  that  is,  abandon  his  grandson  wholly  to  satisfy  all 
the  demands  of  England  and  Holland;  but  the  whole  diflicolty 
was  with  Austria,  and  the  Allies  would  not  at  that  time  separate 
their  interests  from  those  of  the  Empire,  and  notlung  would 
satisfy  the  House  of  Hapsburg  but  an  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  join  with  the  Allies  in  ejecting  his  own  grand- 
eon  from  Spain,  if  that  country  should  not  be  evacuated  witUn 
two  months.  The  King,  when  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allies 
which  reserved  the  power  of  making  further  demands  was 
made  known  to  him,  refused  acceptance,  declared  that  it  was 
better  to  be  at  war  with  his  enemies  than  with  his  own 
children,  and  prepared  again  to  renew  the  struggle. 

France  arose,  once  more,  heroically  from  her  despair^  at  the 
sunmions  of  her  monarch,  to  enter  upon  another  campaign  tat 
the  honour  of  the  French  name.  Although  the  conferences  of 
Utrecht  were  not  opened  till  1712,  this  was  the  last  campaign 
in  which  a  reallv  great  battle  was  fought;  and  both  parties 
prepared  themselves  for  the  deadliest  struggle  of  the  wbok 
war.  Louis  XIY.  had  at  last  resolved  on  entrusting  the 
restoration  of  his  fallen  fortunes  to  the  right  roan,  the  brilliant, 
gasconading,  but  hitherto  neglected  Villars,  the  victor  of  Fried- 
lingen,  so  happily  styled  by  Voltaire,  who  knew  him  well, J— 

*L'heureux  Villars!  fanfaron,  plein  de  cojur.' 

Hitherto  the  genius  of  this  spirited  commander  had  not  been 
allowed  a  sufficient  field.  He  had,  indeed,  been  opposed  to 
Marlborough  on  the  Moselle  in  1705,  where,  though  restnuned 
by  positive  orders  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  he  gained 
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reputation  by  checking  his  adversary.  Since  his  great*  suc- 
cesses against  the  Elector  of  Bavaria^  before  he  became  the 
ally  of  France,  his  ability  and  science  had  been  thrown  away 
in  a  petty  defensive  warfare  in  the  Alps  against  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  or  occupied  with  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  the 
Cevennes.  Now,  however,  he  flew  to  the  frontiers,  where  he 
was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
was  an  especial  favourite.  No  leader  was  so  calculated  to 
restore  the  lost  spirit  of  an  army,  and,  above  all,  a  French 
army.  He  shared  the  black  bread  and  the  privations  of  the 
meanest  soldiers,  sat  with  them  under  their  tents  and  around 
their  watch-fires,  and  told  them  stories  of  the  prowess  of 
Frenchmen,  such  as  Frenchmen  especially  love  to  hear.  Yet 
Villars  himself  was  frightened  at  the  state  in  which  he  found 
the  army.  The  battalions,  indeed,  were  tolerably  full ;  for  the 
famine  which  depopulated  France  drove  men  to  follow  the 
bread-waggons  of  the  army.  Yet  these  were  now  for  the  most 
part  empty.  The  soldier  was  in  want  of  everything  —  bread, 
arms,  and  clothes,  for  even  clothes  were  often  bartered  away  for 
bread.  Yet  the  popularity  of  Villars  —  a  popularity  founded, 
not  like  Yenddme's,  upon  licence,  but  on  qualities  which 
made  him  beloved  by  enemies  as  well  as  by  friends  —  wrought 
wonders ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  declared  that  the  patience  and 
firmness  of  his  soldiers  surpassed  belief;  although,  with  an  army 
so  ill  provided,  consisting  so  largely  of  raw  levies,  so  discouraged 
by  disaster,  he  dared  not  take  the  oflensive,  and  opposed  the 
designs  of  the  Allies  by  a  war  of  marches  and  entrenchments. 

The  confederate  army  took  the  field  well  equipped,  wanting 
in  nothing,  full  in  numbers,  and  eager  for  assault,  confident  of 
victory,  and  proud  of  their  commanders.  The  allied  plan  of 
campaign  was  to  force  Villars  to  a  battle,  besiege  the  strong 
places  on  the  Upper  Lys,  penetrate  as  far  as  Boulogne,  take 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  then  lay  Picardy  under  contribution, 
and  push  on  to  Paris.  From  the  backwardness  of  the  season, 
it  was  late  in  June  before  they  took  the  field.  When  they 
did  so,  they  found  Villars  posted  between  Douay  and  the 
Xiys,  behind  lines  so  strong,  both  by  nature  and  art,  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  Making  a  feint  in  the 
direction  of  Villars,  which  induced  him  to  draw  off  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Toumay,  together  with  those  of  other  towns,  for 
his  own  defence,  they  then  turned  on  Toumay,  took  it,  and 
proceeded  to  invest  Mons.  Villars  did  not  venture  to  interfere 
with  the  siege  of  Toumay ;  but  when  he  saw  Mons  was  threa- 
tened, he  broke  up  from  his  camp  by  the  Lys,  and  marched  to  the 
heath  of  Malplaquet,  which  was  situated  in  front  of  one  of  the 
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opexungs  of  the  country  called  troHies,  between  two  thidc  woek 
on  the  plain  of  Moq&  Yillars  had  so  adjosted  hia  moieaeiili 
that  the  Allies  thought  his  forward  progress  was  only  a  ioBt,  ta 
enaUe  him  to  throw  reinforcements  into  Mons.  HoweTor,  wkoi 
Yillars  took  np  his  position  at  Malplaquet,  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  September^  he  found  the  Allies  between  himodf  and  Moul 
The  left  of  Marlborough  was  so  close  to  hia  ngh^  that  eamoB- 
ading  commenced.  Marlborough  was  {or  immediate  attad; 
haTmgy  as  he  thought^  the  advantage  in  troope,  before  tb 
enemy  could  fortify  his  positkm.  To  this  the  DcUok  depoliei 
objected,  as  also  did  Eugene,  who  thought  he  should  not  haie 
sufficient  time  to  bring  up  his  own  men.  Mons^then,  waaUoek- 
aded,  various  movements  made,  while  it  was  detearined  to 
l»ing  Yillars  to  an  engagement*  Yillars,  faithful  to  hk  deftn* 
sive  system,  entrenched  himself  with  all  speed,  and  made  i^ 
position  as  strong  as  art  could  make  it  His  two  wii^  of 
infantry  occupied  the  woods —  that  of  Lasniere  htmg  en  ^ 
left,  that  of  Sart  on  his  right  —  protected  l^  abattis  and  earth- 
works  of  great  strength  and  solidity.  When  the  allied  ge&eadi 
surveyed  his  position  at  daybreak  on  the  10th,  it  seemed  so  &r> 
middl>le  thatacoundlof  war  was  again  called,  and  Eugene  vged 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  further  deta<dmient  fiem  Touzww* 
Marlborough,  it  is  sidd,  was  still  for  imioediate  .attack*  The 
remainder  of  the  10th  was  then  spent  in  diq>oflitio]» ;  «Uk 
Yillars  was  employing  every  hour,  night  and  day,  in  stmglh* 
ening  his  position  with  ee^liiworks,  entreiidunents,  ^tmnfit, 
and  barricades  of  trees.  Late  <hi  the  10th  he  atmek  out  a 
second  line  of  entrenchments,  behind  which  he  m^t  letire, 
if  beaten  from  the  first  On  the  morning  of  the  1  lth»  under 
(M>ver  of  a  fog,  the  allied  forces  placed  their  batteries  in  por- 
tion ;  the  sun  brdce  through  at  half'^)ast  seven,  and  the  actisa 
commenced.  Eugene  commanded  the  right,  whidi  was  to  advaoee 
upon  the  wood  of  Sart,  and  carry  the  entrenchm^its  thoe 
Marlborough  reserved  to  himself  the  centre,  which  was  to  mo^ 
upon  the  redans  on  the  open  around ;  while  the  Prince  of  Orangey 
sujpported  by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse-Giaiel,  led  the  Dutdi 
in&ntry  on  the  left  The  allied  troops,  though  oompoeed  of  sa 
many  different  nations,  were  all  united  with  one  8pirit»  boaad 
together  by  the  remembrance  of  many  victories,  and  full  ef 
confidence  in  their  generals.  The  French,  however,  were  as- 
mated  in  the  highest  degree  with  patriotism,  and  enthoaiaBB 
spread  itself  from  rank  to  rank. 

The  aged  Marshal  Boufflers  had  served  to  inorease  the  spirit 
of  devotion  in  the  soldiers,  by  joining  the  camp  two  di^ 
before,  and  in  qnte  of  seniority,  consulting  to  a^ve 
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Yilkurs.  Some  of  the  regiments,  fiunkhed  as  they  had  been^ 
threw  away  their  bread,  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  actiott ; 
and  when  Villars  appeared  amo^  them,  shoirted, '  Vive  le  rot  ' 
*  et  M.de  ViUarsJ  Eugene  haying  been  the  list  to  advise  the 
battle,  he  commenced  with  the  attack  on  the  wood  of  Sort. 
The  contest  hare  was  desperate,  as  it  was  on  eyery  part  of 
tke  battle  on  that  day.  The  Prinoe  led  Us  troops  three  times 
i^;ainst  the  hostile  entrenchments,  exposed  himsdf  at  the  head 
of  his  infantry,  and  though  severely  wounded  in  the  head, 
refiised  to  have  it  dressed.  After  a  whole  Morning's  incessant 
fighting,  he  found  it  impossible  to  driye  the  Freneh  from  their 
last  entrenchment,  but  he  maintained  his  position  in  the  woody 
and  awaited  the  eyent  of  the  ooaflict  on  the  rest  of  the  Ime. 

The  right  wing  was  the  strongest  portion  of  the  French  ei^ 
trenchments,  being  triple  in  construction  and  bristling  with 
cannon.  Marlborough's  plan  of  battle  had  been  to  make  only 
a  feint  at  this  part,  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  converted  it  into 
a  real  attaek,  and  by  his  inconsiderate  valour  caused  inmsnee 
loss.  As  he  advanced  against  the  first  entrenchment,  2,000 
of  his  infantry  and  five  general  officers  were  brought  down 
with  one  disdbarge;  however  he  stormed  the  first  entrencb- 
ment  and  the  second,  but  was  brought  up  at  the  third;  and 
though  he  seized  the  standard  of  one  of  the  regiments  and 
planted  it  on  the  hostile  parapet  with  his  own  hand,  found  it 
impossible  to  get  further,  and  bemg  diaiged  in  fiank  by  some 
Frendi  briga&s  who  leaped  out  of  &e  entrenchments,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  leaving  the  ground  behind  him  heaped  with 
his  own  dead.  The  fire  was  so  murderons,  that  of  200 
French  refugees,  cadets  of  good  family,  195  were  killed.  The 
Dutch  battalions  lost  several  colours  which  they  had  taken, 
and  their  advanced  batteries.  Eugene  now  a^ain  renewed 
the  battle  desperately  on  the  right,  and  to  resist  his  assault 
Yillars  drew  some  of  the  troops  from  his  centre  and  led  them 
himself;  in.  the  attack  he  was  struck  below  the  knee  with  a  ball, 
and  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought  that  he  m%ht  still  direct  the 
oonflict,  but  he  fionted  and  was  carried  from  the  fiekL^    Nel^ 

*  In  this  battle  Prince  Eugene  put  forth  all  his  skill,  and  displayed 
even  more  than  bis  accustomed  bravery ;  f<»  he  regarded  it  as  espe- 
cially his  own.  When  pressed  to  retire  to  have  his  wound  dressed, 
he  replied,  *If  I  am  to  die  her^  whab;  matters  it  ?  if  I  am  not,  there 
'  will  be  plenty  of  time  this  evening/  He  was  probably  desp^ate  to 
sueteed^  that  he  might  not  have  the  blame  thrown  on  him  of  rejecting 
Marlbi^ngh's  advice  to  attaek  before  Villars  had  entrerfehed  himself* 
In  this  Marlborough  was  probably  right:  no  general  ever  vomAa  fewer 
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withstanding  this,  however,  the  allied  battalions  were  again 
repulsed  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood  of  Lasniere.  Marlboroo^ 
then  perceiving  that  the  centre  had  been  thinned,  ordered  Lord 
Orkney  to  assault  the  redans.  The  troops  who  occupied  the 
redans  being  nearly  unsupported,  the  redans  were  carried  bj 
Lord  Orkney,  and  the  batteries  upon  them  turned  against  the 
enemy.  Then  the  Prince  of  Auvergne  began  to  press  through 
the  French  line  with  the  allied  cavalry,  and  a  fierce  and  most 
terrific  conflict  commenced.  Auvergne  was  charged  again  and 
again  by  the  French  dragoons,  who  had  been  placed- in  the  rear 
of  the  French  line,  and  was  continually  repulsed  until  Orkney 
had  established  his  infantry  on  the  parapets,  when  with  the  aid 
of  their  fire  and  that  of  the  cross  batteries,  the  French  cavalry 
were  in  their  turn  thrown  in  disorder.  Marlborough  now 
brought  up  against  them  a  second  line  of  British  and  Prussian 
cavalry,  wno  charged  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them,  till  they 
were  assaulted  again  by  a  fresh  body  of  horse,  consisting  of  the 

Slendid  Slite  of  the  French  household  troops,  who  carried  every 
ing  before  them.  At  this  crisis  Eugene  came  up  opportunely 
witkhis  horse,  and  after  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts,  in  which 
the  French  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  this  gallant 
body  retreated  across  the  plain,  and  the  French  centre  was  brokeD. 
Bou£9ers,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  and  who  had 
in  person  led  the  mousquetaires  and  gardes  du  corps  of  the 
'splendid  squadrons  of  the  royal  household  repeatedly  to  the 
charge  in  the  tremendous  conflict  at  the  centre,  seeing  that  both 
wings  were  cut  ofl,  gave  orders  for  retreat,  which  he  efiPected  in 
ma^ificent  order,  turning  round  from  time  to  time  to  charge 
with  his  cavalry  and  cover  the  fugitives.  The  Allies  were 
too  much  exhausted  for  pursuit.     This  was  the  greatest  battle 

mistakes^  and  the  result,  we  think,  proves  that  he  made  no  mistake 
here  ;  for  the  dreadful  loss  of  the  Allies  was  caused  hy  the  increased 
strength  of  the  French  position :  although  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  caused  the  largest  part  of  the  loss  by  doing  more 
than  his  part  in  the  scheme  of  the  battle,  yet,  as  it  happened,  his 
attack  operated  greatly  towards  securing  victory ;  for  Boufflers  had 
need  of  all  his  force  to  op^se  him,  and  was  consequently  able  to  spare 
none  for  Yillars,  when  Yillars  was  hard  pressed  on  the  left,  and  seat 
for  reinforcements.  Yillars  was  therefore  obliged  to  impoverish 
his  centre,  which  gave  Marlborough  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
through.  Nevertheless,  Yillars  always  maintained  that  if  he  had  not 
been  carried  off  the  field,  he  should  have  charged  the  Allied  cavalry 
in  flank  when  they  broke  through,  and  won  the  battle ;  but  Yoltaire, 
who  had  oftAi  heard  an  account  of  the  battle  from  Yillars,  saja, 
<  I  have  found  very  few  who  believed  him.' 
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of  tbe  whole  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  hardly  any 
contest  in  modern  warfare,  with  the  exception  of  Waterloo  and 
Talavera,  has  been  so  fiercely  contested.  Few  guns  or  colours 
were  taken,  and  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  French  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  14,000,  those  of  the  Allies  to  20,000,  of  whom  11,000  were 
Dutch.  The  Dutch  infantry  never  recovered  firom  that  terrible 
field,  which  was  as  fatal  to  them  as  Rocroi  had  been  to  the 
infantry  of  Spain. 

Louis  now  agwi  humbled  himself  before  his  antagonbte,  and 
humbled  himself  in  vtdn.  He  ofiered  to  accept  the  hard  prelimi- 
naries which  had  been  offered  to  De  Torcy,  provided  only  the 
Allies  would  spare  his  honour,  and  accept  of  some  modification 
of  Article  37,  which  obliged  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  his 
grandson.  Conferences  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
different  Powers  were  however  opened  at  Gertruydenberg.  But 
it  was  found  impossible  to  conciliate  the  jarring  interests  and 
pretensions  of  the  confederates.  In  the  midst  of  those  conten- 
tions, a  still  more  humiliating  proposal  was  tendered  to  the 
French  King,  'that  he  should  undertake  the  sole  respon- 
'  *  sibility  of  ejecting  his  grandson  from  Spain '  before  any  peace 
should  be  agreed  upon.  Louis,  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
offered  to  subsidise  the  Allies  agdnst  his  grandson  in  Spain, 
and  give  up  Alsace  and  Valenciennes  to  the  Austrians ;  but  the 
influence  of  Austria  secured  the  rejection  of  his  proposal,  and  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  returned  on  the  15th  of  July,  1710, 
after  five  months  and  a  half  of  humiliation.  Li  England  only 
did  Louis  find  ground  for  hope  and  consolation.  The  ambitious, 
domineering,  and  arrogant  spirit  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
had  done  more  for  him  than  hb  armies  in  the  field.  She  had 
disgusted  the  Queen  with  herself,  her  husband,  and  the  war» 
The  Whig  Ministry  was  on  the  point  of  falling.  The  imprudent 
persecution  of  Sacheverel  had  let  loose  against  them  a  torrent  of 
popular  indignation  which  consummated  their  ruin;  and  the 
opinions  of  Harley  and  Mrs.  Masham  were  already  on  the  point 
of  being  as  triumphant  with  the  country  as  they  were  with  the 
Queen.  The  nation  was  rapidly  becoming  weary  of  a  war 
from  which  they  expected  no  further  advantages,  and  of  which 
they  alone  supported  the  main  burden  and  ^one  fulfilled  the 
onerous  engagements. 

The  next  campiuffn,  which  was  the  last  in  which  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  were  destined  to  act  together,  was  principally  re- 
markable for  the  great  caution  displayed  on  both  sides.  Villars 
was  restrained  by  injunction  from  Yersidlles  from  risking  a 
battle;  and  Marlborough,  aware  that  he  was  rapidly  falUng 
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into  di^raoe>  was  unwilling  to  riak  a  great  battle  with  an  in^- 
peachment  before  him.  Marlborough^  in  pureaance  of  his  pLuiy 
obtained  possession  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  whole  line  of 
the  Lys,  and  of  the  towns  of  Douay,  Bethone^and  St.  Yenant. 
Yet»  skUfiil  as  were  the  operations  both  of  Yillars,  who  was 
manoeuvring  carefully  with  his  last  army  to  save  France,  and 
Marlborough,  who  was  manoeuvring  with  equal  care  to  save  his 
head,  nothii^  occurred  equal  to  the  splendid  and  bloodless  cap- 
ture of  the  French  line  at  Bouchain  by  Marlborough  in  1712, 
in  which  he  put  forth  all  his  skill,  and  passed  Yillars  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  boasted  that  he  brought  his  antagonist  to  his 
ne  plus  ultra — an  operation  which  will  ever  be  coujddered  as  a 
perfect  masterpiece  of  strategy. 

But  the  event  had  now  occurred  which  was  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  war.  The  Emperor  Joseph,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Leopold  in  1705,  died  in  the  very  prime  of 
youth,  of  the  small-pox,  and  his  brother  Charl^,  the  Prince  for 
whom  the  Allies  had  lavished  their  blood  and  treasure  for  elevoi 
years,  was  elected  to  the  Empire ;  this  circumstance  strengthened 
immeasurably  the  authority  of  the  peace  party  in  England, 
who  found  no  di£Boulty  in  reinforcbg  their  arguments  against 
the  war  by  the  consideration  that  England  could  have  small 
interest  in  sacrificing  her  soldiers  and  spending  seven  millinni 
a  year  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  colossal  monardiy  of 
Charles  Y. 

The  death  of  Joseph  was  bitterly  felt  by  Eugene.  He  was 
personally  deeply  attached  to  the  young  Emperor,  who,  with 
his  free,  generous,  buoyant  spirit,  was  in  most  respects  the  di- 
rect opposite  of  liis  gloomy  and  reserved  successor.  When  the 
young  Sovereign  was  seized  with  his  fatal  malady,  Eugene,  being 
about  to  leave  for  the  Netherlands,  pressed  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  his  sick  bed ;  but  the  Emperor  refused  to  sub- 
ject the  chief  support  of  his  empire  to  the  chance  of  contagion. 

While  the  Archduke  Charles  was  preparing  to  leave  Barce- 
lona, Eugene,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands to  Marlborough,  was  actively  engaged  in  canvassing  the 
courts  of  Germany  to  secure  the  election  of  the  new  monarch 
to  the  Empire,  and  in  covering  the  scene  of  their  deliberationfl 
at  Frankfort  with  the  army  of  the  Bhine.  When  the  troops 
were  dismissed  to  their  winter  quarters,  the  Prince  went  to 
meet  his  new  Emperor  at  Innsbruck  to  discuss  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  He  found  the  Counts  Zinzendorf  and  Wratislaw, 
ministers  of  the  late  monarch,  already  in  attendance.  As  may 
be  imagined,  the  relations  with  England  was  the  chief  topic 
of  discussion.    Everything  in  this  country  was  going  against 
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the  Imperial  interests.  Not  onlj  were  the  Whigs  dismissed 
from  power;  not  only  had  public  feeUng  and  a  majority  of  the 
Lower  House  declared  loudly  in  favour  of  the  Tories  and 
against  the  war ;  not  only  were  they  aware  that  secret  negotia- 
tions of  the  most  unfavourable  character  were  being  conducted 
between  the  Tory  ministers  and  the  Court  of  Yerdailles,  but 
the  Austrian  envoy,  Count  Gallas,  had  been  dismissed  under 
circumstances  of  an  extremely  unpleasant  character. 

In  this  embarrassed  state  of  affairs,  the  Emperor  proposed 
that  Eugene  himself  should  visit  England,  in  the  hope  that  his 
personal  influence 'might  operate  upon  the  Queen's  government^ 
and  bring  about  a  renewed  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  same 
purposes  as  before.  Eugene  himself  had  no  illusions  about 
his  mission,  and  thought  it  a  hopeless  one.  In  his  long 
and  intimate  connexion  with  Marlborough,  he  had  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  height  to  which  party  spirit 
ran  in  England,  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  task.  Never^ 
tbeless,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  his  sovereign,  he  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt  The  Tory  ministry,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  proposed  visit,  used  every  effort  to  avert  it, 
and  declared  that  the  popular  feeling  was  so  strong  against  the 
war,  that  they  could  not  answer  for  his  safety.  The  Prince, 
however,  embarked  at  the  Hague  on  January  7.  1712  ;  and 
srfler  a  stormy  passage  of  nine  days  he  arrived  in  the  Thames. 
The  first  question  which  he  asked  on  his  arrival  showed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  English  parties,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  plans  of  the  Tory  ministry.  He  asked,  'whether 
^  the  new  lords  were  created,'  who  were  to  give  the  ministry  a 
majority  in  the  Upper  House,  as  they  already  possessed  one  in 
the  Lower. 

As  far  as  his  mission  was  concerned,  it  was,  as  he  foresaw,  an 
entire  failure.  The  Queen  received  him  civilly  and  coldly. 
She  presented  him  with  a  splendid  sword  on  her  birthday,  but 
regretted  that  the  state  of  her  health  did  not  allow  her  to  dis- 
cuss politics,  and  referred  him  to  her  ministers.  He  presented 
her  with  a  memorial,  and  drew  up  five  others  for  her  ministersj 
recalling  the  mutual  engagements  of  England  to  the  Empire, 
and  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  to  make  greater 
sacrifices  Uian  ever.  The  ministers  listened  to  him  with 
indifference,  and  postponed  a  reply  till  they  had  consulted  the 
Commons. 

Both  Harley  and  St.  John  concealed  the  negotiations  then  in 
fall  activity  between  France  and  England,  and  declared  that 
[England  had  contracted  no  engagements  with  France.  St  John, 
Prince  Eugene  sud,  firrai  his  superior  knowledge  of  Freneh^ 
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answered  fluently  enougb^  and  evaded  direct  replfes  with  great 
dexterity ;  but  Harley  took  advantage  of  his  bad  French,  made 
replies  in  unintelligible  noises  which  nobody  could  understand, 
and  then  turned  away  to  some  other  subject.  However,  by  the 
people  he  was  received  with  even  more  cordial  demonstrations 
than  Blucher  received  in  the  streets  of  London  after  the 
campaign  of  1815.  'Whenever  he  was  expected  to  appear 
crowds  assembled  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him ;  he  was  constantly 
fitted  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  the  latter  were  as  an- 
xious to  get  a  view  of  him  as  the  former.  Even  Swift,  who 
wrote  sudi  libellous  stuff  about  him  in  his'  'Four  Years  of 

*  Queen  Anne's  Reign,'  proposed  to  some  lords  *  to  have  a  sober 
<  meal  with  him,  but  was  unable  to  compass  W  He,  however, 
saw  him  at  court,  and  wrote  to  Stella  'that  he  was  plaguy 

*  yellow  and  very  ugly  besides.'  Pope  remarked  'that  he  took 
'  towns  as  he  did  snuff.'  For,  like  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  he 
was  a  great  snuff-taker,  and,  like  them,  took  it  out  of  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  Steele  has  drawn  a  not  unpleasing  portrait  of  him 
in  the  'Tatler.'  The  Prince  passed  most  of  his  time  with 
Marlborough,  and  could  on  no  account  be  persuaded  not  to  show 
him  the  same  respect  as  in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity. 

Eugene,  finding  that  he  could  make  no  impression  in  England, 
passed  over  into  Holland,  and  assured  the  States-General  that 
they  must  now  carry  on  the  campaign  entirely  on  their  own 
resources.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  sent  over  to  com- 
mand the  English  forces,  had  orders  to  co-operate  in  no  serious 
movement,  and  notice  of  this  injunction  was  given  to  Villars. 
A  truce  with  England  was  soon  formally  ratified,  and  the 
English  army  separated  entirely  from  the  Austro-Dutch  forces 
on  the  17th  of  July;  while  on  the  19tb,  5,000  English  took 
possession  of  Dunkirk  as  a  guarantee  of  the  promises  of  the 
French  King.  Eugene  and  V  illars  were  thus  left  face  to  face. 
The  army  of  Eugene  was  still  superior  to  that  of  Yillars ;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  it  obtained  several  advantages,  and 
proceeded  to  invest  Landrecy.  In  spite  of  the  defection  of 
England  from  the  Allies,  the  progress  of  Eugene  filled  Versailles 
and  the  whole  kingdom  with  alarm.  Not  only  did  this  ex- 
hausted country  sink  again  into  despair,  but  a  succession  of 
calamities  had  fallen  upon  the  royal  family  which  seemed  to 
mark  it  out  as  abandoned  by  Providence  to  extinction. 

At  the  same  time  an  additional  disaster,  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Yendome,  who,  aided  by  the  enthusiastic  and  resistless 
outbreak  of  the  nationsJ  Spanish  spirit,  had  restored  Philip  to 
Madrid  and  brought  all  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Barcdona, 
under  his  authority,  seemed  to  portend  a  reversal  of  the  od\j 
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successes  they  bad  enjoyed.  The  general  discouragement  was 
so  great  that  already  courtiers  began  to  advise  the  ^ng  to  retire 
to  Blois*  But  the  King  declared  to  Yillars  in  bis  last  interview 
before  the  campaign,  that  in  case  of  further  defeat  he  was 
resolved  to  perish  with  the  army  or  save  the  state*  Fortu- 
nately>  however,  for  France  the  genius  of  Yillars  was  now  in 
the  ascendant.  Eugene,  with  his  past  experience  of  the 
caution  of  the  French  general,  grew  himself  too  venture- 
some, scattered  his  forces,  and  neglected  to  keep  himself  in  suf- 
ficiently close  communication  with  the  Dutch  general,  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle  who,  with  seventeen  battalions,  was  posted  behind 
entrenchments  at  Denain  to  protect  the  convoys  of  the  army  of 
Eugene.  Yillars  suddenly  attacked  the  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  entirely  destroyed  or  took  prisoners  the 
whole  of  them.  Eugene  was  a  witness  of  their  discomfiture 
from  the  opposite  bamc  of  the  Scheldt,  and  tried  in  vain  to  cross 
the  bridge  under  the  enemy's  fire  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
The  Allies  lost  8,000  men  and  12  cannon,  Albemarle  and 
several  German  princes  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Yillars  sent 
sixty  stand  of  colours  to  Yers^Ues.  The  siege  of  Landrecy 
was  raised ;  Yillars  maintained  his  superiority  over  Eugene  in 
this  and  the  succeeding  campaign ;  he  recaptured  several  im- 
portant places  in  Holland,  and  Landau  and  Friburg  on  the  side 
of  Alsatia. 

Eugene  now  advised  the  Emperor  to  make  peace.  The 
Englbh  ministry,  taking  advantage  of  the  disgrace  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  of  the  general  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  war,  had  already  concluded  peace  at  Utrecht  on  the  same 
terms  which  might  have  been  obtained  almost  at  any  moment 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  had  brought  the  Dutch 
.to  accept  the  same  conditions.  Yictor  Amadeus  II.  also  secured 
the  integrity  of  all  Piedmont  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
together  with  the  fortresses  of  ExiUes  and  Fenestrelles,  and 
was  besides  recognised  as  King  of  Sicily.  Frederic  I.,  the  first 
King  of  Prussia,  as  a  sign  of  his  emancipation,  alone  of  all  the 
constituent  states  detached  himself  from  the  Empire  and  joined 
also  in  the  peace.  Had  the  Emperor  been  willing  to  sign  peace 
at  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  nught  have  had 
Landau  and  perhaps  Strasbourg.  But  the  ill  success  which 
attended  their  last  camp^gn  obliged  the  Court  of  Yienna,  not 
only  to  renounce  them,  but  to  make  further  concessions.  The 
two  leaders  of  the  war  were  appointed  to  negotiate  the  peace, 
and  they  agreed  to  open  the  conferences  at  Rastadt  It  was 
fortunate  that  Yillars  and  Eugene  should  have  had  the  conduct 
of  so  important  a  negotiation.     They  hod  long  known  and 
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esteemed  each  other^  and  their  antagonim  ia  war  had  sot  inn 
paired  their  friendship.  Both  were  ^ood  diplomatists  and  both 
brave  men,  incapable  of  rancour  or  jealonsy.  They  met  each 
other  in  the  frank^  chivalrous,  and  courteous  spirit  which  d»- 
tinguished  princes  and  chevaliers  of  old.  After  the  first  inter- 
view of  ceremony  was  paid,  they  visited  each  oth^  privately. 
They  passed  their  mornings  in  diplomatic  fendng,  dined  to- 
gether with  their  followers  in  the  afternoon,  and  passed  their 
evenings  in  company  at  brelan  or  piquet.  Neverthdess,  there 
were  many  diflScultiee  which  had  to  be  smoothed  over  on  bolfa 
sides  before  X)eace  could  be  made  certain ;  but  the  conduct  of 
both  negotiators  was  admirable.  Whether  we  r^ard  Eugene's 
management  of  the  negotiation  in  the  narrative  of  Villan  or  in 
that  of  the  volumes  before  us,  his  ability  and  firm  and  streii^fat- 
forward  dealing  are  most  remarkable.  *J^at  to9^ours  paui^^  he 
told  Yillars,  '  gue  la  meiliturejintsse  est  de  fCen  avoir  pas ;  ^  and 
to  his  honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  point  for  which  he 
made  the  most  strenuous  protestations,  and  for  which  be  com- 
bated to  the  last,  though  in  vain,  was  the  protection  of  ^ 
Catalans  and  their  privileges  from  the  reprisals  with  which  tb^ 
were  threatened  by  Philip  and  Louis  XIV.  The  preliminaries 
having  been  arranged  at  Rastadt,  the  general  peaoe  was  mgoal 
at  Baden  in  Switzerland.  Of  all  the  possessions  of  the  SpMush 
monarchy  Charies  retained  only  the  portions  he  already  held  m 
possession,  Sardinia,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Mantua ;  he  was  obl%ed 
to  reinstate  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  in  thdr  domi- 
nions, and  to  ratify  the  barrier  treaty  with  Holland. 

*  Thus,*  writes  Yillars,  *  after  a  war  of  fourteen  years,  during 
'  which  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  had  neariy  quitted 
'their  respective  capitals,  Spdn  had  seen  two  rival  kings  in 
'  Madrid,  and  almost  all  the  petty  states  of  Italy  had  changed 
'  their  sovereigns, — a  war  which  had  desolated  the  greater  part  of 
'  Europe,  was  concluded  almost  on  the  very  terms  which  might 
'  have  been  procured  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities.'  * 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Eugene  found  himself  again 
at  the  head  of  his  array  in  the  field.  His  last  great  suooeeaes 
were  gained  against  his  old  enemies,  the  Turks,  who  had  broken 
the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  and  attacked  the  Venetians  in  the 
Morea.     Being  threatened  with  hostilities,  the  Ottoman  Power 

*  A  general  view  of  all  the  military  operations  of  the  contest  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  may  be  obtained  with  great  advantage  from  Sir 
Edward  Gust's  excellent  'Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth 
'  Century  ;'  which  are  a  most  compendious  and  accurate  manutl  of 
military  history,  invaluable  to  the  student  and  to  the  officer  in  the 
field. 
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Replied  hj  nasembling  an  umneiwe  army  and  sending  it  across 
the  Save.  Eugene  went  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  the  Lnp^ 
rial  troops,  an  army  inured  to  waiH-*in  perfect  discipline — con- 
fident in  the  remembrance  of  many  victories,  and  prond  of 
their  leader.  When  sack  an  army — ^led  by  such  a  general, 
versed  in  all  the  science  and  practice  of  modem  warfare,  came 
into  collision  witli  the  Uind  and  undisciplined  valour  of  a  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  the  result  was  easy  to  be  foreseen.  The 
defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin  and  at  Belgrade  can  be 
paralleled  only  with  the  route  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  or 
Arbela.  In  the  battle  under  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  Eugene 
fought  with  40,000  men  against  200,000,  being  hmiself  besieged 
in  his  own  camp  while  laying  siege  to  Be^rade.  The  Impe- 
rialists foroed  the  entrenchments  of  the  Turks  witli  irresistible 
impetuosity,  and  sent  the  whole  mass  of  barbarians  flying  in 
such  terrot  and  disorder  that  they  trampled  each  other  to  death 
in  their  precipitous  oonfurion.  This  victory  made  more  noise 
in  Europe  than  any  since  the  raising  c£  the  siege  of  Turin ; 
odes  were  written  about  it  in  almost  every  language,  and  the 
Pope  pr^ented  Eugene  with  a  consecrated  ci^  ana  swxMxi  £cx 
his  services  against  the  infidels.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat 
the  Turks  signed  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  which  established  a 
treaty  for  twenty^five  years  and  put  Austria  in  possession  of 
the  Banat  of  Temeswar  and  the  western  part  of  Wallachia  and 
Servia,  together  with  Belgrade  and  part  of  Bosnia. 

We  have  ho  space  now  left  us  to  trace  the  finger  of  Eugene  amid 
the  tangled  threads  of  diplomacy  which  were  woven  among  the 
different  courts  in  tlie  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ei^ne 
lived,  however,  to  behold  nearly  the  whole  of  the  riiare  of  ^e 
Spanish  dominions  which  feU  to  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
wrested  from  it  Having  first  exchanged  Sardinia  (or  Sicily, 
the  House  of  Hapsbui^  lost  both  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Don 
Carlos  in  1734,  and  never  recovered  tiiem.  Nothing  but  the 
Milanese  remained  of  all  the  splendid  heritwe  of  Charles  Y., 
Mid  that  was  destined  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  war,  however,  in  which  the  Two  lilies  were 
lost  was  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  urgent  advice  of 
Eugene,  whose  counsels  were  almost  always,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  of  a  peaceful  character  He,  nevertheless,  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor,  once  more  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
an  Imperial  armv  on  the  Rhine.  But  with  the  motley,  ill-disci- 
pJined  force  under  his  command  he  could  effect  nothing,  and 
Philipsburg  was  taken  by  the  French  in  his  presence,  and  in 
sfnte  of  him.* 

*  At  this  siege  Berwick  was  killed:  when  Yillars,  who  always  v 
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During  his  eventful  career  the  successive  emperors,  Leopold, 
Joseph,  and  Charles,  for  the  most  part,  treated  so  faithfbl  a 
servant  with  all  the  confidence  and  esteem  he  deserved.  For 
a  few  years,  however,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  VX,  his 
position  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  very  painfoL  Court 
cabals  and  jealousies,  indeed,  had  all  his  life  been  at  woik 
against  him,  but  witli  little  effect  except  during  the  years 
1717-22,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  courtier,  Ahhan, 
contrived  to  bring  about  an  estrangement  between  the  mo- 
narch and  his  illustrious  subject  The  Emperor  always  re- 
tained a  vivid  recollection  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  Catalans 
had  made  for  him,  and  endeavoured  to  repay  their  devotion  in 
port  by  the  favours  which  he  heaped  on  the  Spanish  noble- 
men who  accompanied  him  from  Barcelona.  Count  Aithan, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Yalenda  and  others,  made  up  a  Spanish 
council,  which,  imder  pretence  of  governing  the  Imperial 
provinces  which  lately  belonged  to  Spain,  endeavoured  abeo- 
lutely  to  control  the  afiairs  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
Eugene,  as  the  greatest  authority  in  the  empure,  was  the  eep^ 
eial  object  of  their  machinations.  It  was  insinuated  to  the 
Emperor  that  the  Prince  was  too  powerful  for  a  subject,  and 
that  he  had  designs  upon  the  succession.  The  plot  which 
was  being  woven  to  ruin  him  in  the  Imperial  favour  wis 
discovered  to  the  Prince  by  a  domestic,  when  the  dedded  toae 
which  he  adopted, —  the  threat  of  laying  down  all  his  offices 
imd  appealing  to  Europe  to  pronounce  judgment  between 
them, — constndned  the  Emperor  to  recognise  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  suspicions  which  he  entertained,  and  their  fbnner 
confidence  and  intimacy  was  restored. 

Eugene,  as  a  politician,  was  distinguished  for  the  clearness, 
steadiness,  and  uprightness  of  his  views :  his  state  papers  aie 
always  remarkable  documents ;  they  are  logical,  concise,  and 
vigorous,  and  those  in  French  are  written  in  an  excellent 
style.  His  political  foresight  was  remarkable,  and  at  any  pai^ 
ticular  crisis  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  his  advice  was  always  the 
wisest,  the  justest,  and  the  best  for  the  weal  of  the  empire. 
Had  his  su^estions  been  adopted  with  respect  to  alliances, 
Austria  woiud  have  been  spared  many  of  the  humiliations  whidi 
she  had  to  undergo.  He  proposed  tiiat  Maria  Theresa  should 
be  married  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  when  this  counsel  was 
not  adopted,  he  recommended  the  young  princess  to  take  care 

longed  for  a  soldier's  end,  and  was  then  eighty-two,  heard  of  his 
death,  be  exclaimed,  *  J^ai  ioujours  dit  qu'il  etait  plus  heureux  gm 
*  moiy'  and  died  himself  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
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tliat  her  father  left  her  a  full  treasury  and  a  well-appointed 
army.  He  was  likewise  very  liberal  in  his  yiews^  and  in  the 
troubled  state  of  Hungary  his  influenoe  was  often  used  to  modify 
the  severity  of  the  Impenal  counsels.* 

His  common  sense  and  penetration  were  always  excellent  on 
every  question.  Thus  when  speculations  were  overrunning 
Europe,  and  South  Sea  schemes  and  Mississippi  bubbles  wore 
ruining  myriads  in  Change  Alley  and  the  Rue  Qubcampoix,  the 
good  sense  of  Eugene  kept  Austria  dear  of  dilsuch  enterprises; 
yet  so  much  the  more  did  he  encourage  every  kind  of  real 
industry,  and  several  kinds  of  manufactures  were  introduced 
into  Vienna  by  his  patronage.  If  in  point  of  mere  strategy 
he  may  be  placed  somewhat  below  Marlborough,  yet  in  moral 
worth  and  in  general  cultivation  he  must  rojok  far  higher. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  grammatically,  though  not  orthographi- 
cally,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  Grerman  and  Latin  also, 
but  not  so  accurately;  and  it  appears  that  his  famous  signa- 
ture, '  Evgenio  von  Savoy ^  was  adopted  because  he  thought 
it  was  German  (Sauoy  indeed  is  not  French).  He  was 
deeply  attached  to  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  sciences,  and 
showed  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When  he  threatened  to  retire 
£rom  public  affairs,  he  ssdd  with  12,000  livres  de  rente  and 
his  books,  he  should  have  occupation  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
fpared  no  pains  and  no  expense  to  make  his  library  complete. 
lie  was  anxious  to  read  every  new  work  of  merit,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  possess  copies  from  the  authors  themselves,  and  often 
wrote  letters  to  ask  for  them.  He  became  intimate  with 
Leibnitz  during  his  residence  at  Vienna,  and  applied  himself 
diligently  to  master  his  philosophy.  The  treatise  containing 
the  exposition  of  Leibnitz's  theory  of  monads  was  composea 
especially  for  the  use  of  Eugene,  who  kept  the  MS.  in  a  box, 
and  showed  it  only  to  his  intimate  friends.     He  endeavoured 

*  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  he  gave  notice  to  his 
fair  friend  the  Countess  Batthyany,  by  means  of  a  letter  from  his  camp 
in  Hungary,  that  danger  threatened  the  liberties  of  Hungary,  in 
these  words : — 'It  is  intended  to  place  Hungary  on  a  Bohemian  footing.* 
The  countess  instantly  dressed  herself  in  mourning,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Countess  Althan,  the  mistress  of  Charles  VI.  When 
the  monarch  came  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the  Countess  Althan,  he 
found  both  ladies  in  deep  mourning.  They  besought  him  with  tears 
to  do  nothing  with  Hungary  until  he  had  heard  Prince  Eugene.  He 
consented  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Prince.  The  countess's  travelling 
carriage  was  in  the  court*  Although  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  she 
travelled  day  and  night,  and  brought  back  the  Prince,  and  the  liberties 
of  Hungary  were  saved. 
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also  to  forward  Leibnitz  in  all  his  scliem^,  and  especially  in 
that  for  the  foundation  of  an  Academy  of  Sdenoes  at  Yienna. 
He  took  especial  pleasure  in  the  intimacy  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Bousseau,  the  French  lyric  poet  in  vogue,  and  then  re- 
siding in  Vienna.  Bousseau  was  much  with  him,  dimng 
with  him  constantly  in  pubUc  and  private.  He  was  aa^ 
tonished  at  the  greatness  and  simplicity  of  the  Prince's  dia- 
racter;  at  the  justness  of  his  views,  the  catholicity  of  his  taste, 
the  generality  of  his  information,  and  the  general  modesty  d 
his  language  and  demeanour.  Eugene  also  ventured  at  times 
to  give  Bousseau  advice  upon  his  literary  schemes  full  of  good 
dense  and  judmient.  Literary  and  learned  men  in  every  coun- 
try were  employed  to  pick  up  books  for  him,  and  ev^i  when 
he  came  to  Liondon  he  found  time  to  purchase  books,  MSS. 
and  choice  engravings.  Bousseau  remarked  with  astomah- 
ment  that  large  as  his  library  was,  and  choice  as  was  the  sek^ 
tion  of  books,  all  bore  marks  of  Eugene's  perusal.  No  branch 
of  knowledge  was  unrepresented,  and  at  the  present  dtLj 
Eugene's  collections  form  a  striking  portion  of  die  Impeml 
Library,  all  splendidly  bound,  with  the  arms  of  the  Prince  on 
both  covers.  The  same  taste  extended  itself  to  works  of  art, 
curiosities  of  nature,  and  articles  of  virtu.  The  fkmous  con- 
noisseur. Cardinal  Albani,  assisted  in  forming  the  coUecticHifi 
of  antiques,  medals,  china,  pictures,  statues,  engravings,  h^ 
nitiire,  which  embellished  his  beautiful  palaces  m  town  and 
country.     Nor  was  he  less  curious  about  birds,  beasts,  and 

J>lants,  of  each  of  which  he  made  a  collection.  Every  ship 
rom  the  Indies  brought  him  some  bird  of  strange  plumage. 
His  collection  of  plants  was  esteemed  by  the  best  botanists  of 
the  day ;  and  in  his  menagerie  a  favourite  lion  was  said  to  hare 
announced  by  a  roar  the  hour  of  the  decease  of  his  master. 

He  had  two  splendid  palaces  in  Vienna,  on  both  of  which  he 
expended  large  sums  of  money.  He  was  fond  of  building 
and  of  laying  out  gardens,  not  only  for  his  own  pleasure  but  to 
give  occupation  to  the  poor.  In  1714,  when  the  plague  w» 
in  Vienna  and  a  dearth  likewise  came  on,  though  other  eoi* 
ployers  turned  away  their  labourers,  Eugene  purposely  in- 
creased the  number  of  his  own  workmen.  He  built  much  on 
his  estates,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  some  works  were  nearly 
finished,  and  hb  foreman  spoke  of  disnnssing  the  woriunen,  hd 
remarked  sharply, '  In  that  case  I  shall  have  no  need  of  yoo.' 
In  the  same  way  his  care  for  his  troops  was  also  very  great,  and 
was  well  rewarded  by  the  attachment  of  his  men.  His  recep- 
tions with  the  army  were  always  enthusiastic.  The  soldiers 
called  him  their  mend  and  their  father,  and  as  every  great 
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general  nearly  has  had  a  tohriquety  so  EoMne  was  the  Capuzhiert, 

*  tile  little  Capuchin,*  from  a  common  brown  great  coat  with 
brass  buttons  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  he  is  the  favourite  of  the  soldier^s  song  in  every  state 
of  CJermany  as  Prinz  Eugen  der  edle  Sitter —  *  Prince  Eugene, 

*  the  noble  Knight.*  Indeed,  universally  it  was  nobility,  true 
nobility  of  soul  which  impessed  every  one  who  had  to  do 
with  Prince  Eugene  as  bis  great  characteristic.  He  was 
generous,  true,  and  above  aU  forgiving.  Constant  as  was  the 
chicanery,  jealousy,  and  spite  which  pursued  him  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  he  always  remiuned  true  to  himself,  and  his  enemies 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  driving  him  to  do  or  say  toythmg 
unworthy  his  reputation.  Guido  Stahrember^  in  particular, 
the  Austrian  general  next  in  reputation  and  ability  to  Eugene, 
was  an  incessant  and  rancorous  detractor  of  his  fame,  but  he 
never  excited  Eugene  to  speak  an  evil  word  of  himself*  As  for 
honesty,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  *  honesty  was  not  indis- 
^  pensable,  but  that  it  was  the  best  quality  of  a  statesman ; '  and 
Yillars  in  his  negotiations  with  him  wrote  home  to  his  court 
that  'nothing  in  his  life  gave  so  much  trouble  as  not  giving 

*  offence  to  Eagene.*  He  continued,  as  long  as  ViUars  lived, 
to  hold  Irienmy  intercourse  with  him.  The  two  warriors 
wrote  affectionate  letters,  and  informed  each  other  of  their 
aBMisements  and  occupations,  discussed  the  politics  of  Europe, 
and  sent  each  other  little  presents.  But  the  great  friend  of 
Eugene  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  was  the  beau- 
tiful Countess  Lory  Batthyany.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Eugene  passed  his  evenings  at  the  Duchess  of  Holstein's, 
where  he  met  the  countess,  or  at  the  countess's  own  house. 
His  four  horses  used  to  find  their  own  way  there  at  last, 
and  have  been  known  to  stop  of  their  own  accord  before 
her  doors,  with  Eugene  asleep  inside,  the  coachman  asleep  on 
the  box,  the  heyduck  on  the  steps,  and  the  footman  in  the 
rumble ;  the  collective  ages  of  master  and  servants  amounting 
to  310  years.  He  passed  his  last  evening  with  the  countess, 
and  played  piquet  till  nine  in  the  evening.  It  was  observed 
that  ne  breathed  hiurd  and  had  difficultv  in  forcing  himself  to 
appear  at  ease.  On  his  return  home  his  attendant  wished  him 
to  take  medicine  which  had  been  prescribed,  but  he  refused, 
saying  *  to-morrow  was  time  enough.'  About  midnight  his  ser- 
vant entered  his  chamber,  and  saw  him  quietly  sleeping ;  but  in 
the  morning  he  did  not  rise  as  usual,  and  he  was  found  to  have 
passed  away  quietly  in  the  night. 

His  body  lay  in  state  three  days,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
dad  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  his  regiment ;  the  lieutenant- 
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colonel^  with  drawn  sword,  stood  on  guard  before  the  remains 
of  his  late  commander.  His  coat  of  mail,  bis  helmet  and 
gauntlets,  were  suspended  over  his  head.  The  Ducal  Cap, 
the  sign  of  his  race,  with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
were  placed  on  cushions  of  black  velvet;  there,  too,  laj  his 
marshal's  staff  and  sword,  and  the  consecrated  cap  and  sword 
sent  by  the  Pope ;  sixty  wax  torches  were  kept  burning  near 
him  ni^ht  and  day.  He  was  interred  with  all  the  honour  due 
to  so  illustrious  a  servant  of  the  empire.  His  body  was  em* 
balmed  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  St.  Stephen's, 
and  the  Emperor  attended  incognito  as  a  mourner  at  the  fune- 
ral. The  heart  was  sent  to  Turin,  where  it  rests  with  the  ashes 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Superga. 

Eugene's  immense  possesions  were  inherited  by  a  niece,  the 
Princess  Anna  Victoria  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  his  eldest  brother, 
the  Count  of  Soissons,  then  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  reiy 
ugly.  She  sold  and  dispersed  all  his  beautiful  collections  —  hu 
medals,  his  statues,  his  pictures,  and  his  works  of  art.  Only 
his  library  and  his  favourite  palace,  the  Belvedere,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  Crown.  His  two  nephews  died  prematurely. 
He  does  not  appear  ever  to  havp  contemplated  marriage,  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  a  soldier  should  not  marry.  It  was  sus- 
pected that  there  existed  a  tender  relationship  between  himself 
and  the  Countess  Batthyany,  but  they  always  denied  it.  Kevef- 
theless,  the  Countess  Batthyany  had  two  children,  whom  Mans 
Theresa  called  Eugene's  *  codicils.'  Eugene,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  at  Venice,  from  his  independence  of  the  fascinations 
of  the  fair  sex,  was  styled  by  an  Italian,  Mars  without  Venus. 
Nevertheless,  scandal  said  (without  reason,  as  Voltaire  thought), 
that  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Denain  was  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  fair  Italian  whom  he  took  with  him  in  that  campaign. 
Voltaire  saw  the  lady  in  Holland. 

Eugene,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  by  the 
caprice  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  prince  without  a  country ;  he  was 
faithful  in  allegiance  to  the  Royal  House  which  adopted  him, 
so  that  he  became  an  Imperialist  to  the  heart's  core.  He  was 
jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  Empire  in  the  extreme,  and  for 
that  reason  could  never  speak  calmly  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, which,  he  said,  had  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
He  grew  thoroughly  German  at  heart,  and  said  that  in  order 
to  win  a  battle,  *  One  should  have  an  Italian  head,  a  Grerman 
*  heart,  and  French  legs.* 

The  rank  of  a  commander  in  military  history  must  always 
be  difficult  to  determine.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  us  that, 
great  as  Eugene  undoubtedly  was,  Marlborough  was  superior  to 
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him  as  a  stxat^ist^  in  his  conception  of  a  camp^gn,  and  in  the 
means  by  which  the  end  of  the  war  should  be  most  quickly 
attained ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  in  the  conduct  of  a  battle  Marl- 
borough was  in  any  way  inferior  to  him.  Eugene's  chief  fault  in 
action  was  the  rashness  with  which  he  exposed  his  own  life  and 
those  of  his  soldiers.  But  it  is  singular  that,  as  far  as  strategy 
is  concerned,  Marlborough  on  several  occasions  showed  himself 
the  boldest  general  of  the  two.  In  alleviation  of  the  rashness 
with  which  he  exposed  himself  and  troops,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  quickness  of  perception  and  cool  head  combined  marvel- 
lously with  his  great  courage  in  extricating  himself  and  his 
troops  from  a  difficult  position.  Marlborough  said  that  his  was 
the  rarest  union  of  self-possession  and  desperate  courage  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  Eugene  was,  however,  superior  to  Marl- 
borough in  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a 
commander  —  that  of  inspiring  his  soldiers  with  the  highest 
d^ree  of  military  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  his  person. 

However,  neither  Marlborough  nor  Eugene  have  any  clidm 
to  the  very  highest  order  of  military  genius  —  that  which  has 
invented  new  methods  of  warfare,  and  applied  them  on  a  large 
scale  to  the  deepest  combinations  of  strategy  and  politics. 
They  took  the  science  of  war  as  they  found  it,  and  were  each 
consummate  masters  of  methods  already  in  practice.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  they  do  not  rank  in 
the  history  of  military  science  in  the  same  line  of  succession  as 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  Cond6 
and  Turenne,  Yauban,  Frederic,  and  Napoleon.  They  made 
war  methodically  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  school;  when 
campaigns  were  passed  in  encampments,  in  making  the  move- 
ments of  an  army  altogether  subsidiary  to*  the  besieging  and 
relieving  of  places;  when  too  generals  desij?ned  their  order 
of  battle  rather  after  methodical  rules  than  after  the  nature  of 
the  ground  wMch  was  the  scene  of  action ;  and,  above  all,  spent 
their  resources  on  secondary  operations  without  striking  boldly 
at  the  end  and  object  of  the  war.  In  the  days  of  Eugene  and 
Marlborough,  the  methods  of  war  had  just  undergone  a  great 
revolution  by  the  two  inventions  of  Yauban  —  the  science  of 
modem  fortification  and  the  adaptation  of  the  bayonet  to  the 
musket.  The  former  of  these  inventions,  from  its  scientific 
nature  and  its  sudden  development,  occupied  too  much  attention ; 
the  latter  too  little.  War  was  converted  into  a  protracted  game 
of  taking  and  retaking  fortresses ;  generals  plumed  themselves 
on  imdoing  the  work  of  Yauban  or  Cohom  more  than  on 
winning  a  battle ;  and  the  daily  news  of  the  operations  of  a 
good  siege  kept  all  Europe  in  excitement,  and  princes  and 
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military  connoisseurs  flocked  to  the  scene  of  action  as  to  a 
carnival ;  while  the  consequences  of  the  invention  of  the  bayonet, 
which  was  to  make  the  infantry  the  great  arm  of  modem  war- 
fare^ were  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  nor  understood*  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau  and  for  Frederic 
the  Great  to  show  what  infantry  could  effect  by  the  aid  of 
discipline  and  improved  strategy  and  tactics.  Eugene  himgelf 
learnt  the  art  of  war — as  then  practised,  however,  in  its  per« 
fection  —  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  Louis  XIV. 
styled  the  greatest,  best,  and  wisest  of  his  adversaries^  who 
was  himself  brought  up  under  Montecuculli,  and  in  the  school 
of  the  princes  of  Nassau,  and  had  foueht  against  the  great 
Condg  and  Luxembourg  at  Seneff  and  Neerwinden,  It  is 
sufficient  for  Eugene's  glonr  that  he  was  one  of  the  sevea 
generals  whose  campaigns  Napoleon  recommended  to  the  study 
of  the  military  student,  and  that  he  raised  the  Austrian  army 
to  a  reputation  which  it  had  never  attained  under  Tilly,  Waf- 
lenstein,  or  Montecuculli,  and  which  it  has  never  equalled 
since ;  and  a  study  of  his  career  and  of  the  great  wars  of  Louia 
XIV.  point  a  moral  which  is  at  the  present  exemplified  in  a 
remarkable  maimer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — that  great 
armies  without  great  commanders  are  treacherous  and  deceptive 
weapons,  which  may  betray  a  state  to  destruction,  and  are 
rarely  or  ever  a  means  of  salvation. 
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Abt.  XI. — 1.  The  Slave  Power;  its  Character,  Career,  and 
probable  Designs;  being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  real  Issues 
involved  in  the  American  Contest  By  J.  £•  Caibnes,  M. A., 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  Queen's 
College^  Galway.     London:  1862. 

2.  The  American  Union  ;  its  Effect  on  National  Character  and 
Policy,  with  an  Inquiry  into  Secession  as  a  Constitutional 
Bight,  and  the  Causes  of  the  Disruption.  By  James  Sfence. 
London:  1861. 

3.  An  Oration  delivered  on  the  4th  of  July,  1862,  before  the 
Municipal  Authorities  of  the  City  of  Boston*  By  GeoeqE 
TiCKNOR  CuBTis.     Bostou :   1862. 

I^Tobe  than  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  taking 
•^^  of  Fort  Sumter.  Before  that  day  the  North  and  South 
stood  looking  one  at  the  other,  like  two  men  each  threatening 
to  strike,  but  each  afraid  to  deal  the  first  blow.  From  that  day 
the  South  had  committed  itself  to  the  struggle,  and  the  passions 
of  the  North  were  roused  to  resistance  and  to  yengeance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  position  of  things  was 
this :— The  Southern  States,  properly  so  called,  were  united  in 
one  bond,  and  had  adopted  a  federal  constitution  of  their  own ; 
it  was  doubtful  whether  Texas  and  Missouri  would  be  secured 
to  the  new  confederal;  it  was  still  more  doubtful  whether  'the 
^  Border  States  *  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  would  adhere  to  the  Government  at  Washington 
or  join  the  Confederates. 

The  indignation  of  Northern  men  was  roused  by  the  treachery 
which  had  prepared  the  means  for  secession.  The  feebleness 
and  falsehood  of  Buchanan's  Qovemment  were  perhaps  enough 
to  make  men  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  party  which  had  pro- 
fited by  them ;  but  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course  was  another 
matter.  We  consider  that  the  Union  ceased  when  the  first 
shot  was  fired.  Mr.  Spence  has  quoted  words  of  Hamilton 
which  describe  only  too  truly  the  condition  of  things  implied  by 
such  a  war. 

*  When  the  sword  is  once  drawn,  the  passions  of  men  observe 
no  bounds  of  moderation.  The  suggestions  of  wounded  pride,  the 
instigations  of  resentment,  would  be  apt  to  carry  tbe  States  against 
which  tbe  arms  of  the  Union  were  exerted,  to  any  extreme  to 
avenge  the  affront,  or  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  submission.  The 
first  war  of  this  kind  would  probably  terminate  in  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.*    (P.  219.) 
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In  a  debate  in  the  New  York  State  Convention,  the  same 
statesman  is  reported  to  have  stud: — 

*■  To  coerce  a  State  would  be  one  of  the  maddest  projects  erer 
devised.  No  State  would  ever  suffer  itself  to  be  used  as  the  instru- 
ment of  coercing  another.' 

Hamilton  was  in  this  case  no  tme  prophet  as  to  the  comae 
which  his  countrymen  would  take.  Tocqueville  in  like  man- 
ner foretold  that  an  attempt  to  nudntain  the  Union  by  force 
would  never  be  made.* 

The  Southern  States,  though  divided  from  the  North  by  a 
great  difference  of  institutions,  manners,  and  opinions  on  certain 
subjects,  had  in  fact  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  fellow- 
citizens.  They  were  willing  enough,  on  certwi  terms,  to  allow 
their  trade  and  their  money  afiairs  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  and  brokers  of  New  York.  After  the  quarrel  on  the 
subject  of  nullification,  they  acquiesced  in  tariff}  which  served  to 
protect  the  iron-masters  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  Union ;  but  they 
did  all  this  on  the  implied  understanding,  that  they  were  to  have 
perfect  protection  against  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists,  and 
perfect  security  for  their  property  in  slaves. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  only  method  for  pre- 
serving this  security  was  the  possession  of  political  supremacy,  by 
keeping  their  predominant  influence  in  the  Senate ;  this  object 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  preventing  the  aggr^ation  to 
the  Union  of  fresh  States  pledged  against  slavery.  Hence  the 
struggle  for  Kansas:  slavery  was  never  likely  to  flourish  in 
Kansas,  but  if  the  Missouri  compromise  was  to  hold  good,  and 
every  North-western  State  admitted  hereafter  was  to  be  a  firee 
State,  the  supremacy  of  the  South  was  gone.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  was  the  signal  for  secession,  because  it  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union  were  adverse 
to  the  sway  of  the  South.  We  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cowell  in  an  able  letter  to 
Captain  Maury,  published  early  in  the  year.f  In  this  pamphlet 
the  Southern  States  are  represented  as  the  victims  of  fraud  and 
avarice  on  the  part  of  the  North,  by  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  cajoled  and  cheated  into  an  abandonment  of  that 
free  trade,  which  it  was  so  much  their  interest  to  uphold.  We 
must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  during  the  greater 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  869. 

t  Southern  Secession;  a  Letter  addressed  to  Capt.  M.  T. 
Maury,  Confederate  ?^avy,  on  his  Letter  to  Admiral  Fitzroy. 
London:  Hard  wick.    1862. 
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part  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  the  South  itself  has 
governed  the  Union.  If  thej  were  cheated  in  the  bargain,  it 
was  their  own  fault :  it  may  have  been  a  bad  one  for  them,  but 
they  accepted  it  with  their  eyes  open,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  discussions  with  South  Carolina  on  nullification,  and  by  the 
continued  struggles  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  between  1823  and 
1833 — struggles  which  at  that  time  almost  ended  in  secession. 
On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Martineau  justly  speaks  of  the  Seminole 
war  as  '  only  one  in  the  long  series  of  incidents  which  exhibit 
*  the  free  and  prosperous  North  as  the  tool  and  the  servant  of 
^  the  slaveholding  and  declining  South.'*  According  to  our 
view  of  the  case,  neither  party  have  a  right  to  assert  that  they 
were  defrauded  by  the  other. 

Northern  statesmen,  like  Webster,  shrank  naturally  from 

! revoking  the  discord  which  threatened  to  produce  secession, 
^hey  desired  at  all  cost  to  uphold  the  Union,  and  they  saw 
that  they  could  do  so  only  by  conciliating  the  South.  From 
conviction,  or  that  self-persuasion  which  produces  conviction, 
they  adopted  a  certain  theory  of  the  Constitution.  They 
thought  that  they  could  thus  at  any  rate  postpone  the  evil  day 
of  separation  which  had  been  so  often  predicted — who  could 
tell  whether,  if  the  whole  Union  grew  t<^ether  a  little  longer, 
that  day  would  ever  come  at  all  ?  The  object  was  grand  and 
patriotic,  and  they  did  not  scruple  as  to  the  means.  Slavery 
existed  in  the  South,  and  if  the  South  were  to  be  retained  in 
the  Union,  slavery  must,  within  its  own  region  at  least,  be 
fostered  and  protected.  Hence  came  the  fugitive  slave  law  and 
the  supremacy  which  the  South  was  so  long  allowed  to  exercise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  South  knew  the  weakness  of  their 
own  position.  They  felt  that  in  order  to  be  safe  they  must 
govern,  and  provided  they  did  substantially  govern,  they  were 
willing  to  abandon  their  economical  interests.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that,  notwithstanding  the  professed  equality  of 
political  rights,  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  and  of  the 
Northern  States  were  not  politically  equal.  The  former  were 
in  fact  an  aristocracy  in  relation  to  the  latter,  and  an  aristocracy 
based  on  property  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  voter  in  the  South 
was  worth  more  than  a  voter  in  the  North,  because  the  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Southern  States  was  determined,  not 
by  their  proportion  of  free  men,  but  by  a  census  in  which  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  were  reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
population  of  each.f 

1  ■ 

*  American  Compromises. 

t  It  is  often  a  subject  of  wonder  how  suck  a  provision  could  be 
VOL.  CXVI.   KO.  CCXXXVI.  O  O 
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Professor  Caimes  states  the  case  thus: — 

^  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  professed  to  be  based  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  representation  in  proportion  to  population,  but,  by  Tirtiie 
of  this  clause,  in  reckoning  population,  slaves  were  to  count  in  the 
proportion  of  five  slaves  to  tluree  free  persons.  Now,  when  we 
'  remember  that  the  slaves  of  the  South  tiumber  four  millions  in  a 
population  of  which  the  total  is  under  ten  millions,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  an  arran^ment  upon  the 
balance  of  forces  under  the  Constitution*  In  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  1866,  the  slave  representation  was  nearly  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  Southern  representation ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  influence  of  the  South  in  the  general  representation  of  the 
Union  was,  in  virtue  of  the  three-fifths  vote,  nearly  one-half  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  had  the  popular  principle  of  the  ConsdtutioB 
been  fairly  carried  out.  But  the  influence  of  the  South,  as  we  for- 
merly saw,  merely  means  the  influence  of  a  few  hundred  thoosand 
slaveholders ;  the  whole  political  power  of  the  South  being  in  pne- 
tice  monopolised  by  this  body.  The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus: 
Under  the  local  institutions  of  the  Slave  States,  the  slaveholdiog 
interest  —  a  mere  fraction  in  the  whole  population  —  predominates 
in  the  South ;  while,  under  this  provision  of  the  Federal  Constita- 
tion,  the  South  acquires  an  influence  by  one-half  greater  than  legi- 
timately belongs  to  it.  It  is  true  this  would  not  enable  the  Sontheni 
States,  while  their  aggregate  population  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Northern,  to  command  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House  by  means  of 
their  own  members.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  Soath  is  a 
homogeneous  body,  having  but  one  interest  to  promote  and  one 
policy  to  pursue ;  while  the  interests  and  aims  of  the  North  are 
various,  and  its  councils  are  consequently  divided.'  (Catmes^pp. 
165,  166.) 

It  is  impossible  in  the  face  of  these  facts  to  assert  that  the 
Southern  States  were  the  mere  victims  of  fraud  and  oppreesum 
in  the  matter  of  the  tariflT.  Whatever  disadvantages  tii^ 
have  laboured  under,  and  however  they  may  have  miatakaen 
their  own  true  interests,  the  blame  of  such  disadvantages  and 
such  errors  roust  rest  on  their  own  heads.  They  sacrificed 
free  trade  and  commercial  independence  because  they  thongfat 
it  worth  while  to  do  so.  Whether  they  are  therefore  nnwally 
bound  to  adhere  to  their  bargain  in  perpetuity,  is  quite  another 
question. 

Mr.  Spence  argues  that  slavery  was  not  the  origin  of  the 

assented  to  by  the  Northern  States,  but  its  adoption  was  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity.  The  Confederation  in  1783  had  made  this  rule 
the  basis  of  taxation;  if  taxation  and  representation  were  to  go 
together^  it  was  natural  to  adopt  the  same  principle  in  settling  the 
number  of  representatives.  Sec  Curtis's  *  History  of  the  Consti- 
*tution,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  48.  160. 
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quarrel  between  the  North  and  Sontb,  becauee,  under  the  Con- 
stitation,  the  South  had  every  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  property  which  they  could  desire,  and  because  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  Northern  republic,  which  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  secession,  must  be  far  more  injurious  to  them  as 
slaye-owners  than  the  continuance  of  the  Union.  He  says :  — 
*  The  truth  is  apparent,  that,  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  the 
South  has  every  possible  reason  for  remaining  in  the  Union,  and  that 
tbey  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  that  interest,  under  the  infla« 
enoe  of  other  and  more  powerful  considerations.'    (P.  135.) 

In  speaking  thus  Mr.  Spence  does  little  more  than  state 
rather  strongly  the  case  of  the  North  against  the  South,  and 
the  words  just  quoted  are  hardly  consistent  with  what  follows  as 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  the  provocation  given  by 
the  growing  hatred  of  slavery  in  the  Northern  States.  In  trul^, 
anger  and  resentment  at  these  efforts  had  more  to  do  with  the 
exasperation  of  the  South,  than  a  sound  conviction  as  to  what 
thev  were  to  gain. 

In  our  Apnl  number  of  1861,  we  stated  that  slavery  was  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel,  and  we  think  so  still;  but  to  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Caimes  himself — ^ 

*■  The  view  that  the  true  cause  of  the  American  contest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  and  aims  of  the  slave  power,  though  it  con- 
nects the  war  ultimately  with  slavery  as  its  radical  cause,  by  no 
means  involves  the  supposition  that  the  motive  of  the  North  in 
taking  up  arms  has  been  the  abolition  of  slavery.'    (P.  19.) 

Accordingly  we  do  not  admit  that  •because  slavery  was  the 
source  whence  the  quarrel  sprang,  it  therefore  is  the  subject* 
matter  for  which  the  parties  are  contending.  The  two  questions 
are  entirely  distinct.  Slavery  is  without  doubt  a  monstrous 
evil,  but  whether  it  will  be  most  effectually  restrained  or  will 
be  finally  suppressed  by  the  conquest  of  the  South,  is  to  us 
more  than  doubtfuL  We  would  ask  what  has  maintained, 
unmitigated,  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  spite  of  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world?  The  protection  oi  the  North.  Does 
any  man  believe  that  if  South  Carolina  had  been  a  member 
of  a  small  and  comparatively  insignificant  Union  like  that 
of  the  Southern  States,  we  should  have  submitted  to  have  oUr 
coloured  sailors  taken  out  of  their  ships  and  imprisoned  at 
Charleston  ?  We  could  not  resent  this  gross  injustice  without 
quarrelling  with  the  Union,  for  the  conservative  politicians  of  the 
North,  logically  enough,  thought  that  the  protection  of  slavery 
was  essential  to  the  permanence  of  their  national  existence.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  himself,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  he 
had  no  purpose  and  no  lawful  right  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
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tion  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed ;  and,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  he  was  right  in  his  view.  His  prodamatioiL 
of  September  22nd  had  not  then  appeared. 

In  his  letter  to  Horace  Greely  of  the  22nd  of  Augoat  last 
he  said :  — 

'  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they 
could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  J£ 
there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  pan- 
mount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either 
to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  free- 
ing any  slave,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  Jear- 
ing  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and 
the  coloured  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union, 
and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  Union.' 

The  North  would  be  willing  to  uphold  to  the  letter  in  aD 
existing  States  the  right  of  the  master  over  the  slave^  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  bribe  the  South  to  return  to  the  Union.  K  the 
old  conservative  party  in  New  England,  as  well  as  the  demo- 
crats, looked  with  disapprobation  on  all  the  tampering  with 
emancipation  which  went  on  before  at  Washington*,  what 
will  they  say  to  the  recent  proclamation  ?  The  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Border  States  repudiate  Mr.  Linoc^'s 
plan  for  purchasing  the  freedom  of  their  slaves,  and  profe^  to 
disbelieve  that  it  could  ever  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

This  last  point  as  afiecfting  the  Border  States  onlj  may  be 
thought  doubtful,  but  it  appears  very  improbable  that  the 
people  of  those  States  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  any  scheme 
such  as  that  which  their  representatives  have  rejected.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  see  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  final  and 
immediate  triumph  of  the  North  would  insure  the  tranquil  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  the  South.  Even  Professor  Caimes,  as  we 
have  seen,  admits  that  they  are  not  fighting  for  this  object. 

This  point  deserves  to  be  looked  at  more  closely,  and  we  will 
therefore  assume  the  conquest  of  the  South  as  accomplished^  and 
suppose  that  a  sincere  disposition  to  emancipate  the  slaves  exists 
among  the  Northern  States.  The  difficulty  of  the  work  to  be 
done  would  be  even  then  almost  inconceivable.  Let  us  go  a  step 
further,  and  suppose  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  succeeded  in  redeem- 
ing with  Federal    paper,  the   slaves   in  Virginia,  Kentncky, 

•  In  illustration  of  this,  so  far  as  the  Whigs  of  New  England  are 
concerned,  see  the  passage  quoted  below  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Cortis's 
speech  on  the  4th  of  July  last. 
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Tennessee^  Maryland,  and  Delaware  (who  amount  to  about  a 
million)  r  there  will  remain  three  millions  of  human  beings  whose 
whole  training  has  been  conducted  on  the  principle  of  making 
them  useful  to  their  master,  and  incapable  of  acting  for  them- 
selves—  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all  stages  of  helpless- 
ness, who  have  never  been  taught  to  read,  because  reading  might 
make  them  intelligent,  and  who  have  never  been  allowed  to 
think,  because  thmking  might  make  them  insubordinate.  The 
practical  question  is  tins :  If  the  conquest  of  the  South  were 
complete,  and  the  property  of  the  rebels  confiscated,  what  would 
probably  be  done  by  the  victors,  to  whom  would  belong  these 
spoils  ?  *  Would  these  Northern  conquerors  be  imbued  with 
such  a  sense  of  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  such  a  deep  feeling 
of  their  own  responsibility,  as  to  forego  all  immediate  advantage 
from  the  compulsory  labour  of  these  negroes,  and  set  them  iree 
at  once  or  gradually,  as  the  case  might  be  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  principles  of  the  American  Constitution,  as  we  have 
seen  it  authoritatively  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
administered  by  successive  Presidents,  which  would  lead  us 
to  expect  this  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  freedom?  Or  is  the 
humanity  of  the  North  and  West  so  clearly  shown  in  their 
treatment  of  the  free  negroes  who  wish  to  live  among  them,  as 
to  make  us  rely  on  their  sympathy  with  the  slaves  as  men? 
We  must  admit,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  task  woul4  form  some 
excuse  for  shrinking  from  such  an  act  of  self-denial.  That 
the  negro  population,  if  set  free,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
migrate  whither  they  please,  is  shown  by  the  laws  against  the 

*  Professor  Caimes  warmly  applauds  President  Lincoln's  message 
to  Congress  recommending  a  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  such  States  as  are  willing  to  accept  a  policy  of 
emancipation.     He  says  : — *  Practicality  and  unaffected  earnestness 

*  of  purpose  are  written  in  every  line  of  the  message.  In  the  full 
'  knowledge  evinced  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Border  States, 
^  combined  with  the  adroitness  with  which  advantage  is  taken  of  their 
'  peculiar  position  as  affected  by  passing  events,  there  is  displayed  a 

*  rare  political  sagacity,  which  is  not  more  creditable  to  its  author 

*  than  is  the  genuine  sincerity  which  shines  through  his  simple  and 

*  weighty  words.'  (P.  288.) 

The '  practicality '  (to  use  Professor  Caimes's  own  word)  of  the  plan 
may  be  doubted,  when  we  see  it  rejected,  as  it  has  been ;  and  its  un- 
affected earnestness  may  be  questionable,  or  at  any  rate  it  appears 
pretty  clear  that  the  motive  for  proposing  it  was  not  a  dislike  to 
slavery.  The  absurdity  of  the  project  seems  still  greater  when  we 
learn  that  these  unhappy  negroes  are  to  be  landed  no  one  knows 
where  in  the  territory  of  another  Power  in  Central  America,  which 
of  course  declines  to  receive  them  under  the  American  flp^r 
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ingress  of  free  blacks  already  passed  by  some  of  the  Western 
States.  That  they  will  not,  if  emancipated,  be  allowed  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  either  in  the  Soathem  or  Nortbsn 
States^  seems  pretty  clear  after  the  tranquil  acquieseenoe  of  the 
North  in  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  Dred-Seott 
case.  To  talk  of  the  simultaneous  deportation  of  3,000,000 
human  beings  to  Africa  or  Hayti,  is  simply  absurd. 

What  then  would  be  done?  These  3,000,000  men,  womeo, 
and  children  are  there  present  on  the  soil,  and  when  the  coimtiy 
is  conquered  by  the  North,  they  will  have  to  be  disposed  o£ 
Will  not  Northern  capitalists  argue  with  their  countrymen,  and 
press  upon  their  Government,  flushed  with  yictory  ^and  grat^iil 
for  the  support  of  its  adherents,  such  considerations  aa  the  fol- 
lowing?— ^You  do  not  know  what  to  do  vrith  these  sLsvei^ 
^  You  must  feed  them;  are  they  to  be  fed  without  labour?  There 
^  are  the  broad  acres  which  they  formerly  cultivated  now  lying 
^  waste ;  here  is  the  capital  to  employ  them.  They  will  not 
'  work  except  by  compulsion,  and  is  not  sudi  compnisioii  the 
^  best  thing  for  them,  the  best  thing  for  os^  and  the  best  thing. 
^  for  the  country  ?'  But  we  shall  be  met  by  the  proclaimitTon 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  of  September  22nd,  announcing  that  in  9& 
States  which  shall  not  have  returned  to  the  Union  before  the 
1st  of  January,  1863,  the  slaves  are  to  be  free.  Is  not  this  a 
proof  that  the  cause  of  the  North  is  the  cause  of  freedom  ? 

We  cannot  say  that  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Fedenl 
Government  alters  in  any  way  the  convictions  which  we  had 
already  formed.  The  proclamation  has,  however,  great  signifi- 
cance, and  requires  careful  consideration. 

It  sounds  to  our  ears  like  a  dj  of  despiur,  and  a  confession 
that  after  all  their  boasting,  it  is  impossible  to  subdue  the  Sooth 
by  the  accumulated  force  of  the  Northern  States.  If  it  meaas 
anything,  it  is  a  distinct  violation  of  the  Constitntion,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  North  are  fighting ;  and  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Federal  President,  it  amounts  almost  to  a  renun- 
ciation of  constitutional  duties. 

The  spirit  of  the  measure  itself  is  one  of  vengeance — not  of 
a  wish  to  free  the  slave.  The  President  does  not  tell  us  what  is 
to  become  of  the  slaves  in  any  Southern  or  Border  State  which 
resumes  its  place  in  Congress  before  the  Ist  of  Januaxy  next 
We  presume  that  in  that  State  slavery  will  continae  to  exist 
undisturbed.  On  the  negroes  themselves  the  proclamation  wiB, 
we  conceive,  produce  veiy  little  effect;  for  beyond  the  rax^  of 
the  Federal  cannon  it  will  not  easily  be  promulgated. 

Even  if  the  South  be  conquered,  the  slaves  on  the  great 
plantations  in  the  Cotton  States  may  first  learn  the  existraoe  of 
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the  proclamation  when  they  become  aware  of  the  fact  of  its 
worthlessness.  That  it  is  utterly  worthless  as  the  basis  of 
future  rights  to  any  portion  of  the  coloured  population,  w« 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Every  Court  in  the  Union  which 
professes  to  administer  the  law,  now  or  hereafter^  must  treat  it 
as  a  bit  of  waste  paper^ 

It  has  in  our  opinion  no  greater  value  in  favour  of  freedom  as 
a  nM>ral  pledge^than  it  has  as  a  legal  security*  It  removes  no 
one  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  the  question  of 
slavery,  or  which  stand  in  the  way  of  emancipation.  It  amounts 
to  nothing  as  a  promise,  because  there  is  no  ^privity'  between 
the  perscm*  who  gives  the  promise  and  those  who  will  have  to 
perform  it  It  is  likely  enough  that  any  claim  made  for  its 
fulfilment  would  be  met  at  the  outset  by  the  plea  that  no  one 
18  bound  to  do  that  which  is  impossible ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
most  improbable  that  the  State  Legislatures  (with  whom  emanci- 
pation or  mitigation  of  davery  must  rest)  would  hdid  themselves 
fettered  by  the  pledge  of  a  Federal  officer,  relating  to  matters 
avowedly  beyond  his  constitutional  powers. 

Its  political  effects  may,  however,  be  very  important.  It 
will  divide  the  supporters  of  the  Federal  Government ;  it  will 
array  the  Democrats  and  the  Moderate  Bepublicans  against  the 
Abolitionists,  and,  whilst  it  sows  dissension  in  the  North,  it  will 
assuredly  cause  men  of  the  South  and  probably  of  the  Border 
States  to  rally  with  double  energy  round  their  own  standard. 

It  may  in  this  way  tend  to  shorten  the  war  by  making  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government  which  has  issued  it. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  possibly  hope  to  embarrass  any 
[European  Government  which  may  be  disposed  to  recognise  the 
Southern  Confed^acy,  by  making  such  a  recognition  distasteful 
to  public  opinion  in  England  or  France.  Some  effect  of  this 
kind  the  proclamation  may  certainly  produce ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  makes  it  easier  for  any  foreign  Power  which  is  inclined 
to  recognise  the  South,  to  attach  to  such  an  act  stipulations  and 
conditions  with  reference  to  slavery  and  the  future  treatment  of  the 
black  race.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  may  tend  to  hasten 
a  peace,  we  rejcnce  that  it  has  been  issued.  We  certainly  dis- 
believe in  its  direct  operation  in  favour  of  emancipation  either 
now  pr  hereafter.  We  think,  as  we  did  before,  that  when  the 
time  comes  the  difficulty  of  the  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  negroes 
would  remidn  just  where  it  was  before  the  proclamation.  If 
the  South  be  subdued  the  habitual  contempt  and  aversion  for 
the  African  race  will  work  with  unabated  force.  Men  will  say 
that  the  best  and  most  humane,  if  not  the  only  practicable  way 
out  of  all  their  difficulties,  will  be  the  retention  of  slavery  in 
spite  of  the  promise  which  the  Fresidoit  had  no  1^^  power  to 
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give.  The  disappointment  of  England  would  sire  an  additional 
relish  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  It  would  be  the  converse 
of  the  well-known  line  — 

'  Hoc  Ithacus  velit^  et  magno  mercentur  Atrids.' 

The  New  York  press  would  exult  in  the  thought  that  no  Britifih 
sympathy  had  been  able  to  save  the  Southerner,  and  that  the 
victorious  party  would  now  show  the  world  the  value  which  it 
set  on  the  opinion  and  the  esteem  of  England  with  all  its  hypo- 
critical professions  in  favour  of  the  negro. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  struggle  against  the  Southern 
men  carried  on  for  so  many  months  (if  not  years)  will  leave 
public  opinion  in  a  state  utterly  incompatible  with  the  toleration 
of  slavery.  That  it  has  caused  the  North  to  bear  the  deepest* 
personal  hatred  against  the  present  slaveholders,  we  do  not 
doubt ;  but  neither  the  antecedents  of  the  Union,  nor  the  ex- 
perience of  human  nature,  make  it  probable  that  this  hatred 
would  extend  to  the  institution  by  which  those  slaveholders  have 
profited,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  institution  will  be  equally 
profitable  to  the  men  who  m^  be  ready  to  employ  Northern 
capital  in  starting  it  afresh.  Tlie  change  to  the  negroes  woiild 
be  only  a  change  of  masters. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  proclamation,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  chances  of  mitigating  and  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  will,  if  those  States  succeed  in  establishing  themselves  as 
a  separate  federation,  be  greater  than  such  chances  are  if  their 
conquest  is  effected  by  the  arms  of  the  North.  We  think  it  far 
more  likely  that  the  latter  will,  when  the  pressure  comes,  evade 
the  immediate  difficulty  by  retaining  slavery,  than  that  a 
Southern  Confederation,  necessarily  weak  and  dependent  on  the 
public  opinion  and  good-will  of  foreign  states,  will  continue  to 
insult  that  opinion  and  forfeit  that  good-will,  by  upholding  and 
defending,  as  it  did  whilst  it  was  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
Union,  the  atrocities  of  slavery  and  the  license  of  Lynch  law. 

We  do  not  dispute  Mr.  Caimes's  forcible  statement  of  the 
evils  of  slavery,  both  moral  and  economical,  although  we  think 
tliat  he  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  latter,  and  has  somewhat 
overstated  the  inherent  necessity,  which  slavery  imposes,  of 
seeking  fresh  soils.  We  should  lament,  as  much  as  he  would 
do,  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  vigorous  slave  Power. 
But,  to  our  eyes,  the  independence  of  the  South  would  not 
be  the  establishment  of  a  new  slave  Power.  A  certain  amount 
of  slavery  already  exists  under  the  Union ;  and  as  we  believe^ 
it  has  worked,  with  far  less  mitigation  from  external  influences, 
and  with  far  more  activity  for  social  mischief,  than  it  could 
ever  do  if  it.  were  to  set  up  for  itself,  with  a  jealous  neighbour 
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on  its  northern  border^  and  with  all  the  pressure  of  European 
public  opinion  operating  on  it  from  without.  This  is,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  Uie  weak  point  of  Mr.  Cairnes's  book.  He 
himself  does  not  desire  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  He  is 
too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
even  on  other  grounds :  — 

'  But,  thirdly,  assuming  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  to  be 
practicable,  is  it  expedient  ?  And  here  we  are  met  at  once  bv  the 
consideration  —  how  is  the  conquered  South  to  be  governed  ?  I  can 
see  but  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  effected  —  by  the  overthrow  of 
representative  institutions  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  centralised  despotism  wielded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  escape  from  this  course ; 
for,  granting  that  in  certain  districts  of  the  South  there  might  be  a 
considerable  element  of  population  favourable  to  the  Union,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  in  the  main  the  people  would  be  thoroughly 
disaffected :  how  are  popular  institutions  to  be  worked  through  the 
agency  of  a  disaffected  people  ?  A  recourse  to  despotic  expedients 
would  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  be  forced  on  the  North.' 
(P.  277.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  what  is  obvious  enough  — 
the  injurious  manner  in  which  these  despotic  measures  must 
necessarily  react  on  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
North  itself;  and  he  goes  on  most  truly  to  observe,  that  such  a 
course  would  imply  continued  military  occupation ;  for  — 

^  The  bureauracy  would  need  to  be  supported  by  an  army,  and  the 
army  would  of  necessity  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  Grovem- 
ment  The  task  of  holding  the  South  in  subjection  would^thus,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  inevitably  imperil  the  cause  of  popular  institutions 
in  North  America.  Now  the  loss  of  popular  government  would  be 
a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  even  though 
that  subjugation  involved  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power.' 
(P.  279.) 

Supposing  slavery  to  be  destroyed,  are  we  further  to  be- 
lieve that  the  idle  and  dissolute  population  of  '  mean  whites ' 
would  take  at  once  to  steady  work  for  wages  ?  Would  they 
enter  into  the  markets  of  labour  side  by  side  with  the  free 
negro,  whom  they  despise  and  abhor?  Would  they  not,  so 
long  as  an  acre  of  untilled  land  remained,  roam  about  as 
plunderers  and  squatters,  and  leave  the  task  of  the  slave  to  be 
performed  by  those  who  had  been  slaves  ?  Mr.  Cairnes  contem- 
plates, indeed,  the  possibility  of  a  large  immigration  of  free 
settlers  and  capitalists  into  the  Southern  States,  while  he  admits 
that  the  state  of  society  consequent  on  such  an  immigration, 
and  the  feuds  arising  from  it,  would  inevitably  create  the  neces- 
sity for  an  active  despotism. 

'  For  these  reasons,'  he  says,  ^  I  cannot  think  that  the  North  is  well 
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advised  in  its  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  Union  in  its  original  pro* 
portions.'     (P.  285.) 

But  this  reconstraction  of  the  Union  is  the  only  professed 
object  of  the  internecine  war  now  carried  on  with  such 
obstinacy. 

Mr.  Caimes  does  not,  therefore,  desire  tliat  the  South  diookl 
gain  its  object  of  independence ;  and  he  does  not  desire  that 
the  North  should  gain  its  object  of  reconstruction.  He  atms 
at  a  middle  term  of  his  own  selection :  — 

^  At  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  time  for  peaee 
has  jet  arrived.  What,  it  seems  to  me,  the  occasion  demands,  and 
what  I  think  the  moral  feeling  of  Europe  should  support  the  Nortk 
in  striying  for,  is  a  degree  of  success  which  shall  oomp^  the  South 
to  accept  terms  of  separation,  such  as  the  progress  of  ciYilisatiQii  in 
America,  and  the  advancement  of  human  interests  throi]^hoiil  the 
world,  imperatively  require.  To  determine  the  exact  amoimt  of 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  South  which  would  satisfy  these 
conditions,  is  no  part  of  my  purpose.'    (P.  285.) 

That  the  war  will  stop  at  the  precise  moment  necessary 
for  securing  Mr.  Caimes's  benevolent  objects,  is  a  very  udikdy 
thing.  We  cannot  wish  success  to  the  North,  merely  on 
this  speculative  principle ;  we  cannot  desire  to  see  the  Union 
re-established  as  a  mighty  power  for  maintiuning  slavery  as  one 
of  its  institutions  within,  and  protecting  it  against  all  tiie 
nations  of  the  world  without.  We  do  not  feel  sure,  that  the 
abolition  or  even  the  mitigation  of  slavery  would  be  the  renh 
of  the  conquest  of  the  South  ;  and  we  therefore  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  we  wish  the  war  to  cease,  and  ^e  independence 
of  the  South  to  be  established.  We  think,  on  the  whole,  diat 
the  balance  of  advantages  is  greatly  on  this  side,  so  far  as  our 
feeble  foresight  will  enable  us  to  penetrate  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  future :  and  we  know  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  war 
is  a  great  and  certain  evil. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  sympathy  with  the  Southetn 
cause,  which  is  naturally  imputed  to  the  English  as  a  grievtMis 
sin  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  such  a  sympathy 
exists  we  must  admit;  for  as  Lord  Campbell  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  August  last — 

*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  class  or  party  in  the  conntrj 
any  longer  desii-es  to  see  the  reconquest  of  the  South  and  the  recoa- 
struction  of  the  Union.' 

The  reasons  already  given  may  go  some  way  towaids  ac- 
coimting  for  this  fact,  but  in  reality  there  appear  to  us  many 
causes  why  Englishmen  should  not  wish  success  to  the  Nortbem 
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arms.  The  origin  of  our  feeling  is  no  doubt  of  a  mixed 
character,  but  its  existence  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
At  the  outset  of  the  struggle  the  tendency  was  strong  in 
England  (and,  as  we  have  been  told,  in  Canada)  to  ^de  with 
the  North.  The  act  of  secession  itself  had,  in  European 
eyes,  the  aq)ect  of  wanton  rebellion  against  established  order, 
and  men  naturally  looked  on  the  cause  of  the  Federal  Gro- 
vemment  as  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  knew  too  that  we 
were  likely  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  the  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  felt  undoubted  satisfaction  at  the  breaking  up  of 
that  great  democratic  Government,  whose  institutions  had 
been  held  up  to  them  by  their  own  reformers  as  a  model  of 
perfection,  and  whose  tendency  to  eplit  into  fragments  had 
been  so  often  confidently  maintained.  Prejudices  were  flat- 
tered, and  prophecies  fulfilled.  Without  doubt,  in  these  feel- 
ings there  was  much  that  was  uncharitable  and  illogical ;  but 
their  existence  in  England  was  by  no  means  surprising. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  tiie 
separation  of  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
government  and  those  of  the  several  States  are  democracies. 
Let  us  imagine  that  the  Union  had  consisted  of  a  number 
of  principalities  or  monarchies,  each  complete  for  its  own  pur- 
poses of  government,  but  all  joined  together  under  a  common 
head  for  the  management  of  their  post-office,  their  customs, 
their  foreign  relaticms,  and  such  oth^  matters  as  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  Congress. «  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  a  sharp  geographical  line  had  been  drawn  across  this  group 
of  States,  ^  coinciding,'  as  Jefferson  said, '  with  a  marked  prin- 
'  ciple,  moral  and  politicaL'  Does  any  man  believe  that  the 
causes  of  secession  in  such  a  case  would  have  failed  to  operate, 
merely  because  the  governments  of  each  and  of  the  whole  of 
these  States  were  not  democracies?  The  tendency  to  split  is 
inherent  in  a  confederation,  where  there  is  no  external  pressure 
to  hold  it  together.  Switzerland  has  continued  to  exist  only 
by  virtue  of  such  pressure,  and  because  her  apparent  neutrality 
is  a  necessity  for  the  peace  of  Europe ;  but  even  Switzerland  has 
not  escaped  a  Sonderbund  and  a  civil  war.  The  old  Grennan 
Empire  was  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  confederacy; 
it  was  an  anomalous  and  accidental  congeries  of  feudal  elements 
grouped  round  a  head,  whom  no  member  of  the  whole  thought 
of  obeying  when  he  was  able  to  resist  his  power.  The  present 
German  Confederation  affords  no  brilliant  example  of  cohesion. 
But  there  is  no  use  in  referring  to  examples ;  all  we  wish  to 
assert  at  present  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  American  Union  was 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  tendency^  to  split,  without 
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throwing  discredit  on  democracy  as  such,  or  attributing  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  its  republican  character. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  mode  of  separation,  the  teiiq)^ 
of  the  people  in  dealing  with  each  other,  the  character  of  the 
men  who  have  guided  afikirs  on  either  side,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  on  this  war,  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  all 
coloured  and  modified  by  the  popular  nature  of  the  Grovem- 
ments  themselves. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  disruption  of  the  American 
Union  had  often  been  predicted,  and  jet  that  at  the  last 
moment  most  intelligent  Americans  and  Englishmen  would 
not  believe  in  the  nearness  of  the  danger  or  the  reality  of 
the  movement.  Secession  had  been  threatened  and  more 
than  threatened  in  1832  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff;  but  the 
difficulty  was  got  over,  and  Clay's  ability  had,  it  was  supposed 
at  that  time,  saved  the  Union  from  destruction.  We  had 
confidence  in  the  calm  good  sense  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole ;  we  acknowledged  their  cleverness  in  making  their  way 
through  a  poHtical  strait,  and  we  relied  on  the  combination  of 
accident  with  these  qualities  for  securing  some  means  of  esa^ 
when  the  pinch  came. 

In  1775,  John  Adams  wrote  as  follows: — 

^  I  dread  the  consequences  of  this  dissimilitude  of  character,  and 
without  the  utmost  caution  on  both  sides,  and  the  most  considerate 
forbearance  with  one  another,  and  prudent  condescension  on  both 
sides,  they  will  certainly  be  fatal.' 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  wedded  life  for  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  would  have  assimilated  the  temper  of  the 
parties  or  have  softened  their  differences,  but  Abolitionism 
hindered  thb  being  done  effectually.  Barb4  Marbois,  in  his 
history  of  Louisiana*,  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement 
as  to  a  conversation  of  Bonaparte  with  one  of  the  ministers, 
when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.     He  said: — 

'  Perhaps  it  will  also  be  objected  to  me  that  the  Americans  may  he 
found  too  powerful  for  Europe  in  two  or  three  centuries  ;  but  mj 
foresight  does  not  embrace  such  remote  fears.  Besides,  we  may 
hereafter  expect  rivalries  among  the  members  of  the  Union.  The 
confederations,  that<  are  called  perpetual,  only  last  till  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  finds  its  interest  to  break  them  ;  and  it  is  to  pre- 
ventUhe  danger  to  which  the  colossal  power  of  England  exposes  us, 
that  I  would  provide  a  remedy.* 

•  'History  of  Louisiana,*  translated  by  an  American  Citisen. 
Philadelphia,  1830.     (P.  276.) 
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The  Federal  Goyernment  was  but  a  part,  and  a  small  part, 
of  that  which  constituted  the  Government  of  the  whole  country. 
To  our  eyes,  indeed,  as  foreigners,  it  appeared  to  be  the  whole; 
we  dealt  only  with  the  President  and  Congress,  whilst  the 
authorities  of  the  several  States  were  to  us  little  more  than 
municipal  magistrates  with  large  powers  and  extended  juris- 
diction. Englishmen,  even  well-«ducated  Englishmen,  have 
had  for  the  most  part  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  real  character  and 
the  peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  American  Govem- 
fuents.  Tocqueville's  masterly  work  did  much  to  remove  this 
ignorance,  but  still  the  notion  of  judges  sitting  to  determine 
whether  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  is  oris  not  constitutional,  and 
the  absence  of  any  recognised  power  to  enact  certain  laws  vested 
either  in  the  Federal  or  the  State  Legislatures,  have  seemed  to 
many  among  us  something  utterly  inexplicable.  Even  now 
those  who  understand  the  theory  often  fail  to  bring  home  to 
their  own  minds  the  mode  in  which  it  is  worked. 

Another  source  of  fellow-feeling  with  the  South  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen  is  to  be  found  in  the  view  that  the  seceding 
States  are  in  the  position  of  men  with  inferior  resources, 
and  undaunted  courage,  struggling  against  a  powerful  enemy. 
"We  admire  their  unity  of  purpose,  and  we  ask :  *  For  wbat  is 

*  this  contest  carried  on  ? '    The  answer  is :  *  In  order  that  they 

*  may  be  governed  as  they  like.'  Again  we  ask:  ^Against  whom 

*  are  they  fighting?'  'Against  their  own  brethren — against  those 

*  who  owe  their  existence  as  an  united  people  to  the  assertion  of 

*  the  principle  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  be  governed  as  they 

*  please — against  those  who  have  claimed  and  have  received 
^  the  applause  of  the  world  for  their  successful  vindication  of 

*  this  very  right.'  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  beginning  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  not  acknowledge  that 
it  recognises  in  the  broadest  manner  the  right  of  every  people 
to  judge  how  far  a  government  is  conducive  to  their  own 
happiness,  and  to  set  up  a  new  one  if  they  think  it  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  subject  only  to  a  moral  responsibility.  Such 
principles  may  be  thought  by  many  to  be  wrong  and  anar- 
chical, but  they  are  the  principles  on  which  the  independence 
of  America  was  originally  asserted  and  finally  secured. 

In  our  number  for  April  1861  we  expressed  our  belief  that 
the  secessionists'  avowed  motives  were  insufficient  to  explain 
and  justify  the.  proceeding  they  had  adopted.  In  January  1862 
we  said:  'The  grounds  assigned  by  South  Carolina  and  the 
'  other  seceding  States  are  utterly  insufficient  to  justify  or  even 
'  account  for  the  step  they  are  taking.'  But  whilst  we  still 
admit  this,  and  whilst  we  may  think  that  they  acted  wrongly 
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in  a  moral  p<mit  of  view^  we  feel  tbat  ibe  Federal  Gro« 
vemment  is  the  last  govenaaeiDt  on  earth  which  is  entitled 
to  dispute  the  right  of  a  people  or  nation  to  jndge  of  its  own 
future  and  to  seek  its  own  welfare  as  it  chooses.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  a  people  are  bound  to  have  a  good  and  eofficiiait 
cause^  or  to  suppose  that  such  a  principle  as  that  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  would  be  of  the  smallest  ▼aloe 
unless  the  people  themselves  were  to  be  the  judges  of  Ae 
adequacy  of  their  reasons  for  resistance  to  anthority. 

But  we  are  told  that  secession  was  not  in  die  letter  of  Ae 
bond  i  that  it  is  a  violation  of  that  Constitution  to  which  all  the 
States  had  assented ;  that  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  is  not  a 
people  or  a  nation,  and  could  no  more  withdraw  fitim  the 
Union  than  Yorkshire  or  Cornwall  conld  l^ally  set  up  for 
itself. 

Few  political  questions  have  been  dealt  with  more  ably  than  ihe 
arguments  for  and  against  the  national  diaracter  o£ihe  Fedefal 
Grovernment,  when  they  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Calhoun.  But,  without  going  through  the  elaborate  con- 
troversy between  these  two  champions,  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  review  the  history  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  to  consider 
the  meaning  which  was  attached  to  its  provisions  by  tfaoee  who 
accepted  it,  in  many  cases,  with  mistrust  and  suspicion.  A 
knowledge  of  this  history  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  wish  to 
understand  the  relative  position  of  the  central  and  the  State 
Gk>vemments,  even  at  the  present  moment. 

The  origiiml  Confederation  professed  to  be  perpetual:  its 
title  is  '  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union.'  The 
second  article  contained  an  express  provision  to  the  efieot  that 
each  State  retained  its  ^sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
'  pendence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  whkk 
'  is  not  by  this  Confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the 
^  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.'  The  thirteenth  article 
repeated  the  declaration,  '  the  Union  shall  be  perpetoal,'  and 
stated  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  any  article  unleas 
it  should  '  he  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States^ 

*  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislature   of  every 

*  State.' 

*  Mr.  Spenoe  has  remarked,  with  great  truth,  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  project  of  the  Constitution  of  1787  was  discussed 
in  the  Convention,  and  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  ^  must  be  kept 
'  in  mind  in  weighing  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the 
^  right  of  secession.     The  whole  of  these  appear  to  be  tak&i 

*  from  Webster's  speech  on  the  nullification  of  South  CaroHait 
^  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  rhetorical  pawer  in  our  language' 
(p.  205.).     He  goes  on :  — 
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*  These  argnments,  irhenever  used,  are  acoompanied  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Union,  and  by 
appeals  to  nationality.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  United  States 
has  produced,  of  late  years,  a  new  school  of  political  belief.  Under 
its  influence  a  wide  change  has  occurred  from  the  views  of  those 
who  framed  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  longer  a  citizen  of  tho 
United  States,  —  he  has  become  an  American.  Intense  jealousy  of 
centralised  power  has  changed  into  admiration  of  administrative 
unity,  and  has  even  ripened  into  a  craving  for  **  strong  govem- 
«  ment."  The  words  nation  and  nationality  appear  almost  in  every 
s^tenoe  of  every  argument  on  this  subject,  although  it  is  on  record 
that  the  term  **  National  Government  '*  was  struck  out  in  the  Con- 
vention, on  the  ground  of  its  being  inapplicable  to  the  facts,  and 
opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties.  It  is  remarkaUe,  too,  that 
this  motion  was  carried  unanimously.' 

'  Here,  at  once,  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  views  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  the  doctrines  prevailing  at 
the  present  day.' 

The  Constitution  of  1787  wisely  omits  all  mention  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  professes  as  one  of  th^  objects  which 
it  has  in  view  the  formation,  not  of  a  new,  but  of  a  more  perfect 
Union  —  as  if  the  principle  of  the  Confederation  was  to  be  the 
principle  on  which  the  new  Constitution  was  founded;  and  that 
principle  was  imdoubtedly  one  of  voluntary  compact. 

But  a  distinct  departure  from  this  principle  was,  with  as 
little  doubt,  made  in  one  of  the  propositions  submitted  to  tii& 
Convention,  singularly  enough,  by  Governor  Bandolph  of 
Virginia,  asserting  ^  that  a  National  Government  ought  to  be 
'  established,  consisting  of  "Vk  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and 

*  judiciary.'  This  resolution  was  aflSrmed  in  the  committee  by 
a  YOte  of  six  States.  Madison  strongly  urged  the  abuses  which 
existed  under  some  of  the  State  Governments,  and  desired  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  them,  the  National  Government 
should  be  derived  directly  frwn  the  people.  Accordingly  the 
committee  declared  that  there  ought  to  be  a  power  in  the 
National  Legislature  to  negative  *  all  laws  passed  by  the  se- 
'  veral  States  contravening,  in  tiie  opinion  of  the  former,  the 
'  articles  of  Union,  or  any  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of 

*  the  Union.'  In  short,  they  desired  a  National  Government 
which  should  thus  stand  in  relation  to  the  States  somewhat  in 
the  same  position  as  that  of  England  in  relation  to  its  colonies. 

'  But,'  says  Mr.  Curtis,  *  the  radical  objection  to  any  plan  of 
a  negative  on  State  legislation,  as  a  legislative  power  of  the  ge- 
neral Government,  was,  that  it  would  not  in  fact  dispense  with  die 
use  of  force  against  a  State  in  the  last  resort'  * 

*  This  particular  difficulty  was  ^solved  at  last  by  the  clever  con- 
trivance of  the  Supreme  Court,  butjt  would  take  us  too  long  if  we 
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There  were,  in  fact,  before  the  Convention^  two  pUuis  for 
a  Constitution,  known  respectively  as  'the  Yirginia  plin* 
and  'the  New  Jersey  plan.*  The  former  of  Aesc  abed 
avowedly  at  the  formation  of  a  National  Government,  in  whidi 
the  Legislature  should  consist  of  two  branches,  one  choeeo 
directly  by  the  people  of  the  States,  the  other  by  tfic  State  Legis- 
latures, but  in  both  the  people  of  the  States  were  to  be  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  their  numbers.     Mr.  Curtb  says  of  it:— 

*It8  legislative  powers  were  to  embrace  certain  objects,  to  which  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  separate  States  might  be  iDcompetent^  or 
where  their  exercise  might  be  injurioas  to  the  national  interests; 
and  it  was  moreover  to  have  a  certain  restraining  aothoritj  orer 
the  l^slation  of  the  States.  This  plan  necessarily  supposed  that 
the  residue  of  the  sovereignty  and  l^slative  power  of  the  States 
would  remain  in  them  after  these  objects  had  been  provided  for ; 
and  it  therefore  contemplated  a  system  of  government  in  which  the 
individual  citizen  might  be  acted  upon  by  two  separate  and  distinct 
legislative  authorities.  But  by  providing  that  the  l^slative  power 
of  the  National  Government  should  be  derived  from  the  people 
inhabiting  the  Iseveral  States,  and  by  creating  an  executive  and  a 
judiciary  with  an  authority  commensurate  with  that  of  the  Legia- 
lature,  it  sought  to  make,  and  did  theoretically  make,  the  Kationa! 
Grovemment,  in  its  proper  sphere,  supreme  over  the  Grovemmcnts  of 
the  States.'  '  Such,'  he  adds,  '  was  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  govern- 
ment proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  States  in  Convention  for  the 
consideration  of  alL'    (Curtis^  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

There  was  evidently  no  authority  in  the  Convention  thus  to 
change  the  whole  principle  of  the  Constitution  which  thej  bad 
met  to  amend ;  the  delegates  had  no  powers  given  them  to  merge 
^e  State  sovereignties  in  one  National  Grovemment^  and  thus 
annihilate  the  very  bodies  by  whom  they  were  sent 
"  On  the  other  hand,  a  plan  of  a  purely  Federal  character  was 
moved  by  William  Patterson  of  New  Jersey.  This  scheme 
left  the  principle  of  federation  with  the  State  sovereignties,  and 
the  old  mode  of  paying  the  expenses  by  requisitions  on  the 
several  States,  untouched ;   it  left  original  jurisdiction  to  the 

were  to  discuss  the  way  in  which  this  tribunal  worked  in  the  Unioui 
until  it  was  perverted  by  Southern  influence  and  destroyed  its  own 
credit  and  usefulness  by  its  judgment  in  the  Dred> Scott  case. 
In  our  opinion,  a  blow  against  the  Union  was  struck  by  this  jodg* 
ment  as  fatal  as  that  given  by  secession  itself.  The  integrity  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  the  kejrstone  of  the  fabric ;  but  in  this  judg- 
ment it  was  clear  that  the  Court  exceeded  its  judicial  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  party  or  political  object.  The  original  defect, 
however,  of  the  want  of  any  power  to  enforce  on  a  State  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Supreme  Court  was  never  got  over,  as  may  be  seeo  bj 
the  Ohio  case  quoted  hereafter. 
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local  tribunals,  and,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  reserved 
the  Federal  courts  for  appeals.  The  Virginia  plan  contem- 
plated two  houses ;  that  of  the  New  Jersey  party  admitted 
only  one :  the  former  required  proportionate  representation  of 
the  States  in  both  chambers;  the  latter,  that  every  State 
should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  single  chamber.  The 
objection  to  the  powers  of  the  Convention  was  evaded,  rather 
than  met,  by  the  advocates  of  the  Virginia  plan,  who,  in  fact, 
admitted  that  the  delegates  had  no  express  authority  to  alter 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  but  argued  that  it  was  expedient 
they  should  do  so,  and  that  the  defect  in  their  powers  might  be 
cured  by  subsequent  consent  on  the  part  of  the  States  which 
chose  to  adopt  the  proposed  changes. 

At  this  point  Hamilton's  influence  was  felt.  He  pre- 
ferred the  national  principle  of  the  Virginia  plan,  but  he 
also  saw  its  inconsistency  with  the  fluctuating  elements 
and  democratic  details  of  the  scheme,  and  he  suggested, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  and  Executive  should  hold  their 
oflSce  during  good  behaviour.  Mr.  Curtis  truly  observes: 
*That'  (i.  e.  the  national)  'theory  could  only  be  put  in  practice 

*  by  transferring  the  whole  legislative  powers  of  the  people 

*  of  the  States  to  the  National  Government '  (voL  ii.  p.  104.). 
We  fear  that  the  accomplished  author  of  the  history  we 
have  been  quoting,  has  had  ample  opportunities,  during  the 
last  eighteen  months,  of  seeing  how  such  a  transfer  of  power 
is  practically  carried  out.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Hamilton 
should  have  been  accused  of  desiring  to  set  up  a  monarchical 
government  His  two  colleagues  in  the  delegacy  from  New 
York  held  that  they  had  received  no  authority  to  go  beyond 
the  principle  of  a  confederation. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  in  the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  seven 
States  against  three,  to  report  the  Virginia  plan  to  the 
Convention  for  its  adoption.  On  the  momentous  question 
whether  all  the  States  should  have  equal  voice  in  the  Senate, 
the  struggle  was  long  and  earnest.  When  the  votes  were 
taken,  there  appeared  five  in  favour  of  the  equality,  five 
against  it,  and  the  vote  of  Georgia  was  divided.  At  length, 
however,  a  compromise  was  made,  and  the  equality  was  con- 
ceded. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  issue  of  a  national  or  federal  go- 
vernment was  clearly  before  the  Convention,  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  us,  that  a  government  must  be  either  federal  or 
national ;  it  cannot,  so  lar  as  its  essence  is  concerned,  be  both 
at  once.  If  it  is  in  any  respect  truly  national,  the  idea  of 
separate  and  distinct  political  communities,  which  is  involve 
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in  the  notion  of  'a  federation/  at  once  disappears.  Separate 
sovereign  bodies,  no  doubt,  may  delegate  to  a  central  body,  or 
to  one  man,  the  exercise  of  powers  which  are  analogous  to  those 
of  a  National  Government ;  but  if  they  abdicate  their  sovereign 
character,  there  are  no  '  States '  to  constitute  the  confederation ; 
if  they  keep  their  sovereign  character,  they_  then,  by  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word,  retain  a  power  of  independent  action 
to  be  exercised  in  any  direction  they  please.  A  federatioD 
may  thus  be  so  constructed  as  to  produce  results,  whfle  it 
lasts,  analogous  to  those  produced  by  a  National  Gx>vemment; 
or  the  operation  of  a  National  Government,  by  the  creation  ^ 
powerful  municipalities,  may  resemble  that  of  a  federation; 
but  the  essence  of  the  Government  must,  we  think,  be  eidier 
one  or  the  otiier.  Logically  speaking,  no  political  body  can 
be  at  the  same  time  sovereign  and  not  sovereign,  even  in 
dealing  with  different  subject-matter.  Such  a  right  of  £ree 
action  on  the  part  of  a  State  is  compatible,  of  course,  widi 
moral  responsibility,  but  not  with  legal  restraint.  The  sab- 
mission  of  a  State  Government  to  the  Supreme  Conrt  tfans 
becomes  only  one  mode  in  which  such  Government  exercises  its 
free  wiU :  that  is  to  say,  it  voluntarily  submits  to  be  controlled 
by  the  power  which  it  has  constituted  for  certain  definite  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  will  which  has  set  up  this  power  may  withdraw 
its  submission  to  it.  The  comparison  of  such  a  compact  to  t 
contract  between  individuals  or  corporate  bodies  subject  to  one 
and  the  same  law  and  to  a  common  superior,  is,  according  to 
our  view,  a  false  analogy,  and  any  inference  from  such  supposed 
likeness  is  entirely  fallacious.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  we 
differ  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyers  and  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  to  the  Union  now 
living  in  the  United  States.  He  says,  in  the  oration  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article:  '  These  powers '  (L  e. 
the  powers  of  the  central  Government)  *  being  once  absolute^ 
^  granted  by  public  instruments  duly  executed  in  behalf  of  tiie 
^  people  of  each  State,  were  thenceforth  incapable  of  bdng 
^  resumed ;  for  I  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  di 

*  political  powers  which  renders  them,  when  absolutely  ceded, 

*  any  more  capable  of  being  resumed  at  pleasure  by  the  grantors, 
'  than  a  right  of  property  is  when  once  conveyed  by  an  abeo- 

*  lute  deed.' 

From  this  doctrine  we  dissent  entirely,  although  we  know 
that  the  whole  of  the  constitutional  system,  as  maintained  bj 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  North,  rests  upon  it.  We  believe 
it  to  have  been  invented  by  a  happy  instinct  as  a  mode  of 
escaping  from  the  consequences  of  the  extreme  theory  of  im- 
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mediate  eavereignty  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  direct 
will  of  a  people  acting  according  to  caprice  from  daj  to  day, 
was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  any  constitutional  security 
whatever.  But  if  the  doctrine  were  once  established,  that  this 
troublesome  sovereign  might  tie  its  own  hands  for  ever,  the 
main  difficulty  would  be  removed,  and  its  every-day  action  con* 
fined  to  details.  As  we  believe,  however,  nothing  is  gsuned 
in  practice  by  such  a  theory.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  really 
anarchical,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  revolution  necessary  whenever 
the  people  change  th^r  minds  on  an  important  point.  That  in 
the  course  of  time  they  will  so  change  their  minds  is  absolutely 
certain ;  no  foresight  can  exhaust  the  contingencies  of  human 
affiurs,  and  when  the  time  comes  no  paper  formula  backed  by  this 
doctrine  of  perpetuity  will  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  popular  wilL 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  pndse  in  some  respects  rightfully 
bestowed  on  the  American  form  of  government,  we  doubt 
wh^her  written  constitutions  are  favourable  to  progress  any 
more  than  coU^  statutes.  The  intention  of  the  framers  is  in 
both  cases  the  rule  of  construction;  and  what  was  deduced  from 
this  principle  (wrongly,  as  we  believe)  in  the  Dred-Scott  case,  we 
know  well.  The  wisest  of  men  is  unfit  to  deal  with  a  distant 
future,  of  which  he  can  know  nothing,  so  as  to  tie  the  hands  of 
his  posterity.  There  is  far  more  wisdom  and  far  more  real  ca- 
pacity for  progress  in  the  unwritten  Common  Law  of  England, 
which  has  left  successive  generations  of  judges  and  Parliaments 
to  lean  to  the  side  of  personal  and  constitutional  freedom, 
without  the  violation  of  positive  written  law.  In  the  same 
manner  legal  fictions  have  worked  on  the  side  of  liberty  with- 
out destroying  the  respect  for  law,  whilst,  as  Tennyson  says : — 

*  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down, 
From  precedent  to  precedent.' 

The  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate,  and,  above  all,  the 
amendment  reserving  to  the  States  of  the  ungranted  residue  of 
all  powers,  seem  to  us  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign character  of  the  latter.  No  doubt,  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  the  Union,  the  acts  of  each  State  Legislature  are  subject 
to  be  reviewed  and  adjudged  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  according  to  theory,  derives  its  authority  from 
Uie  people  of  the  United  States,  not  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nor  from  the  State  Legislatures.  This  submission,  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  Union,  but  no  longer,  is  part  of 
the  compact ;  for,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Webster,  a  compact  it  was, 
whatever  may  be  its  binding  force  and  its  duration. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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on  the  governor  of  a  State  as  the  head  of  its  executive.  The 
following  report  is  extracted  from  the  *New  York  Commercial 
'  Advertiser' of  March  15th,  1861:— 

'The  Kentucky  Mandamus  against  Omo.  — In  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  Thursday,  Chief-Justice  Taney 
delivered  an  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky against  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Denniston,  deciding  it  was  ft 
case  of  original  jurisdiction,  and,  in  effect,  one  State  agunst 
another,  and  therefore  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  case  to  compel  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  by  mandamus, 
to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  from  Kentucky. 

^  The  Court  says  that  the  demanding  State  has  a  right  to  have 
every  such  fugitive  delivered  up ;  that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  no 
right  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  act  of  which  tiie 
fugitive  stands  accused  is  criminal  or  not.  in  Ohio,  provided  that  it 
was  a  crime  in  Kentucky,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Grovemor  of 
Ohio  to  deliver  up,  upon  any  proper  proofs  that  the  act  charged  is  a 
crime  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky ;  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793 
determines  that  evidence  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  of  Ohio ; 
that  the  duty  of  the  Governor  is  ministerial  merely,  like  that  of  a 
sheriff  or  marshal,  and  appeals  to  his  good  faith  in  the  dischaige  of 
a  constitutional  duty.  But  for  the  reason  that  Congress  cannot  im- 
pose any  federal  duty  on  the  officers  of  a  State,  and  that  where  such 
officers  are  called  upon  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  perform  such  duties, 
the  performance  depends  solely  on  good  sense  and  good  faith  on  their 
part,  it  cannot  be  compelled  by  Federal  authority.  And  on  these 
grounds  the  mandamus  is  refused.' 

The  Court  have  no  machinery  applicable  to  the  Grovemor  of 
a  State ;  they  therefore  ^  appeal  to  bis  good  faith.'  The  right 
exists,  but  there  is  no  remedy.  The  utmost  they  do  is  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  the  State  will  abide  by  the  agreement  it  has 
entered  into  to  submit  its  actions  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  After  this  example  it  is  .difficult  to  give  to 
the  secession  of  a  State  and  to  the  rebellion  of  Yorkshire  one 
and  the  same  legal  or  constitutional  character. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  sovereignty  resides  neither  in  Con- 
gress, nor  in  the  State  Governments,  but  in  *the  People  of 
*  the  United  States.'    Mr.  Spence  says : — 

*  In  the  ratifying  convention  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  Patrick 
Henry  objected  strongly  to  the  words,  "  we,  the  people ; "  on  the 
ground  that  the  very  construction  might  be  given  to  them  which  is 
attempted  at  the  present  day.  But  Madison  at  once  showed  sadi 
construction  to  be  erroneous.  He  replied  in  these  words :  —  '*  The 
'*  parties  to  it  were  to  be  the  people,  but  not  the  people  as  composing 
"  one  great  society,  but  the  people  as  composing  thirteen  sovereign- 
'^  ties."  Not  contented  with  giving  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
be  adduced  an  argument  to  prove  it  by  adding  —  "  If  it  were  a  purely 
<  consolidated  government,  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
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^  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  it.  But  it  was  to  be  binding  on  the 
^  people  of  a  State  only  bj  their  own  separate  consent."  This 
argument  seems  conclusive ;  and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  none  will  attempt  to  compare  the  authority  of  Mr.  Motley, 
or  of  Webster,  with  that  of  Madison.'    {Spence^  p.  225.) 

Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  instrument  itself 
professes  to  be  ^  done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent 

*  of  the  States  present/  not '  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.' 
If  there  be  a  sovereignty  vested  in  this  mythical  being — the 
people  of  the  United  States — where  is  the  legislative  organ, 
distinct  from  the  Federal  or  from  the  State  Governments,  by 
which  the  sovereign  speaks  ?  How  in  an  emergency  such  as 
secession  can  recourse  be  had  to  the  sovereign?  How  under 
the  Constitution  is  the  will  of  *the  People  of  the  United 

*  States '  to  be  ascertained  ? 

The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows:  — 

^  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this 
Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  according  to  this  theory  of  a  sove- 
reignty vested  in  the  *  People  of  the  United  States,'  the  sove- 
reign can  act  only  with  the  consent  of  his  own  subordinates — 
that  is  to  say,  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures.  The 
sovereign  himself  has  no  power,  even  of  speaking,  until  these 
'  Lords  of  the  Articles '  shall  have  called  upon  him  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  however,  the  object  of  those  who  framed  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  bury  the  actual  sovereignty  where  it  could  not 
easily  be  found  or  got  at 

Accordingly  we  agiun  ask.  How,  when  a  difficulty  arises, 
can  the  supposed  sovereign — the  people  of  the  United  States 
—  be  heard?  The  complicated  process  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution  gives  a  practical  veto  to  a  minority,  and  it  im- 
plies a  process  impossible  in  disturbed  times,  more  especially 
when  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States  have  withdrawn 
themselves.  There  is  indeed  one  act  which  it  may  be  said  is 
done  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  election 
of  the  President ;  but  in  this  election  also  the  conventions  meet 
in  each  State,  and  when  they  name  their  delegates,  they — the 
people  of  the  State  —  tell  them  for  whom  they  are  to  vote. 
The  Constitution  no  doubt  intended  that  the  best  men  should  be 
sent  firom  each  State,  who  should  exercise  their  judgment  and 
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discretion  in  the  selection  of  the  President.  As  it  is,  the 
electors  really  convey  the  voice  of  the  State  in  favour  of  this  or 
that  individuaL  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  electicm 
virtually  expresses  the  wish  of  the  people,  and  to  this  Uie  dgm- 
ficance  of  Lincoln's  election  is  to  be  attributed ;  so  that  the  Soudi 
immediately  concluded  that  their  influence  was  at  an  end  and 
their  power  in  the  Union  was  gone.  It  may  be  said,  too,  tint 
the  people  of  the  loyal  States  have  spoken  by  dieir  crusade 
against  secession,  and  their  burst  of  zeai  for  the  Union.  They 
have  done  so,  no  doubt;  but  not  in  their  diaracter  of  consti- 
tutional sovereign.  All  constitutional  rektions  ceaae  when  men 
stand  arrayed  agunst  each  other  with  arms  in  llieir  hands. 

We  are  convinced,  the  men  who  framed  the  Gonstitntion  did 
not  dare  to  say  expressly  that  they  had  framed  a  national  and 
united  Government,  because  they  knew  that  if  Ihey  did  say  00  it 
would  infallibly  be  rejected  with  a  howl  of  indigiwtion.  Many 
of  them  hoped  that  the  system  which  they  had  started  would 
ripen  into  such  a  Government,  but  they  scarcdy  dared  to 
believe  in  their  success.  Had  a  general  convicticm  existed  for 
a^  single  moment  that  the  Federal  Government  would  claim  the 
right  to  treat  a  State  as  a  rebel  and  coerce  it  as  such,  scarcely  a 
ringle  State  would  have  sanctioned  the  Union.  One  may  ahinst 
say  that  the  people  of  each  State  accepted  the  ConstitutioB 
under  a  deception :  the  majc^ity  of  the  people  apprehended  as 
the  greatest  possible  evil  the  very  int^retation  whidi  we  are 
now  told  is  its  true  meaning. 

Is  it  possible,  liien,  to  say,  with  any  fakness,  that  the  sove- 
reignty or  indiv^ual  existence  of  the  separate  States  has  ceased 
under  the  Constitution  ?  Let  us  observe  the  ordimary  course 
of  domestic  affairs  throughout  the  country.  It  is  to  the  State 
Government  that  a  man  looks  to  protect  his  property  and  secure 
his  personal  safety.  It  is  the  State  Grovemment  which  makes 
the  laws  that  affect  all  daily  transactions,  and  it  is  the  tribonab 
of  the  State  Government  which  decide  all  the  ordinary  questions 
arising  between  man  and  man.  Is  it  surprising  that  vpii^ 
and  honourable  men  should  feel  their  first  allegiance  to  be  doe 
to  the  State,  and  should  think  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Federal  Government  except  as  citizens  of  a  State  ?  There 
are,  no  doubt,  technical  difficulties  in  such  a  view,  but  it  is  at 
any  rate  a  natural  one. 

In  {uroof  that  it  is  so,  we  give  the  following  extract  froB  a 
letter  written  from  M^Cldlan's  camp  as  late  as  the  17th  of 
July  last,  and  published  in  the  ^  New  York  Express ';  — 

'«Very  of^en,  when  prisoners  come  in,  a  crowd  of  soldiers  wffl  get 
aboi:^  them,  and  the  first  questioits  asked  will  be, — 
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*  ^  Wbafc  are  jou  fighting  against  ns  for  ?  " 

* "  State  rights  "  is  alw^ajs  invariably  the  answer.* 

To  discuss  the  question,  however,  whether  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  be  federal  or  national,  is  merely  playing 
vnth  words;  substantially,  and  looking  to  facts,  the  separate 
States  were  organised  governments,  eadi  habitually  acting  for 
itself  in  ordinary  matters,  and  capable  of  exercising  a  will  of 
its  own  as  a  community.  In  forming  the  Union,  they  did  not 
intend  to  part  with  their  free  will.  They  had  once  chosen 
to  belong  to  the  Union ;  now,  rightly  or  wrongly,  perhaps 
foolishly  and  unreasonably,  some  of  them  change  their  minds, 
and  no  longer  desire  to  form  a  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Here  we  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
As  the  South  has  deliberately  expressed  this  wish,  and  as  the 
principle  on  which  the  United  States  exist  at  all  is  the  prin- 
<nple  that  a  people  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  happmess 
and  of  the  form  of  government  which  pa>motes  that  happiness, 
so  we  cannot  desire  that  the  seceding  States  should  be  subdued 
by  force.  We  do  not  like  their  institutions,  and  we  disapprove 
of  much  that  they  have  done  against  ourselves  and  agdnst  other 
Powers,  but  still  our  sympathies  and  the  sympathies  of  most 
Englishmen  (as  we  believe)  are  against  their  subjugation. 
Thus,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  do  not  concur  with  those  who 
wish  the  Union  to  be  broken  up,  simply  because  it  has  afforded 
the  most  prosperous  and  brilliant  example  of  democracy  on  a 
large  scale ;  yet  on  the  other,  we  cannot  desire  that  it  should 
exUbit  the  most  flagrant  instance  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  of  a  minority  of  millions  compelled  by  brute  force  to 
submit  to  the  arms  of  a  majority. 

We  have  spoken  of  our  feelings  and  our  sympatlues ;  but  a 
further  question  remiuns  to  be  discussed,  —  Is  it  the  interest  of 
the  dvilised  world,  and  especially  of  our  own  country,  that  the 
American  Union  should  be  renovated  and  restored  to  its  full 
proportions  by  the  conquest  of  the  South?  It  is  affirmed  that 
we  ought  to  desire  such  a  result  on  the  ground  of  slavery ;  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least,  whether  the  existence  or  even  the  extension  of  slaverjr 
would  be  hindered  by  such  a  conquest ;  MrC  Caunes  himselt 
admits  that  no  such  result  would  flow  from  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  even  if  that  event  were  now  possible.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  relations  of  the  American  Union 
to  Europe,  and  to  England  in  particular,  have  been  so  satis- 
fiictory  as  to  make  us  anxious  for  its  continuance;  and  we 
cannot  help  it  if  tins  instinctive  sense  of  our  own  interest  in 
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the  matter  tends  to  feed  the  sympathies  of  our  oountrymen 
with  the  cause  of  the  South. 

The  Union  had  shot  up  with  a  rapidity  of  growth  unknown 
in  history ;  it  had  become  strong  enough  to  beard  France  or 
England^  and^  aided  by  its  cotton  trade>  it  ventured  to  in- 
sult the  latter  whenever  it  suited  its  purpose  to  do  sa  The 
Americans  systematically  employed  their  quarrels  with  foreign 
nations  as  a  means  of  quieting  their  domestic  disagreements, 
or  diverting  attention  from  their  subjects  of  quarrel  one  with 
another.  A  grievance  against  England^  or  a  disputed  claim, 
was  kept  in  abeyance  for  the  purpose  of  being  at  all  hazards 
used  in  this  manner,  whenever  party  politics  at  home  might 
make  it  expedient  to  fall  back  on  it.  Such  a  system  was, 
undoubtedly,  exceedingly  convenient  to  every  ministry. 

The  relation  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Gx>vemment 
afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  evading  the  demands  or  meeting 
the  complaints  of  foreign  nations.  If  South  Carolina  im- 
prisoned British  seamen,  the  Federal  Grovernment  was  appealed 
to.  They  professed  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  The  foreign  plaintiff,  however,  had  to  deal 
only  with  the  Government  at  Washington,  which  thus  practically 
assumed  the  character  of  a  mediator  rather  than  that  of  the 
responsible  defendant  in  the  suit.  On  the  other  hand,  to  quarrel 
wiith  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was  to  quarrel  with  the 
United  States.  So  also  it  was  with  the  aid  given  to  rebels  in 
Canada.  The  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  Northern  New  York 
might  violate  neutrality,  but  it  was  difficult  to  operate  upon 
them  through  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington.  If  the 
United  States  professed  to  act,  such  action  was  liable  to  be 
deadened  and  weakened  by  the  State  authorities.  When  Van 
Senselaer  was  threatening  an  invasion  of  Canada,  a  warrant 
for  his  apprehension  was  issued  at  Washington.  But  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  that  warrant  was  at  least  postponed  by 
Mr.  Marcy,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  acting 
with  General  Scott,  who  certainly  had  no  lawful  authority  to 
interfere.*  Yet  the  Americans,  in  their  present  quarrel  with 
us,  have  constantly  appealed  to  their  good  faith  and  their  stnct 
neutrality  in  all.  these  transactions  on  the  frontier.  Whether 
they  deserve  this  credit  is  more  than  doubtful.  Their  conduct 
in  the  matter  of  the  Island  of  San  Juan  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample of  their  reluctance  to  settle  any  difficulty.  Outrages 
had  taken  place  on  that  island  long  before  its  seizure;  bat 

*  It  is  fair  to  state,  that  the  object  of  po  stponing  the  execution  of 
the  warrant  was  to  try  persuasion  on  Van  Kenselaer.  Mr.  Marcjr 
told  this  story  himself. 
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when  the  last  act  of  violence  was  committed^  it  became  ne- 
cessarj  to  meet  the  complaint  of  England.  How  has  this  been 
done?  Not  by  a  straightforward  discussion  and  settlement  of 
the  respective  claims  of  the  parties,  but  by  keeping  the  whole 
matter  in  suspense.  So  it  was  again  with  the  Maine  boundary. 
The  United  States  Government  at  one  time  insisted  that  Com- 
missioners from  the  State  of  Maine  should  accompany  the  joint 
exploring  commission  which  had  been  proposed.*  They  said 
they  could  not  agree  to  any  conventional  line  without  the  con- 
sent of  Maine,  when  in  fact  that  State  had  formally  refused  to 
consent  to  any  conventional  line  at  all.  They  might  be  right 
as  to  the  limit  of  their  constitutional  powers,  but  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  treaty  rested  solely  with  the  Federal  Government. 
When  it  was  convenient  to  this  government,  they  sheltered 
their  territorial  rapacity  under  the  cover  of  State  rights;  when 
it  suited  their  ends  better,  they  acted  with  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  vigour  of  a  national  government. 

We  do  not  blame  any  ministry  at  Washington  for  using  all 
the  weapons  legitimately  within  their  reach,  but  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  a  state  of  things,  which  always  furnishes  such 
weapons,  is  one,  the  loss  of  which  ought  to  be  regretted  very 
deeply  by  foreign  Powers.  There  is  something  exceedingly 
amusing  in  the  following  attempt  of  Mr.  Seward  to. convince  a 
despotic  government  that  its  interests  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  American  Union.  The  argument 
would  certainly  have  astonished  Jefferson.  In  a  despatch  to 
Mr.  Burlinghame,  the  minister  in  Austria,  dated  April  13, 
1861,  the  ^cretary  of  State  says :  — 

*  The  Union  is,  moreover,  the  chief  security  for  the  stability  of 
nations.  When  this  experiment  of  self-government  shall  have  failed 
for  want  of  wisdom  and  virtue  enough,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
preserve  it  or  permit  it  to  exist,  the  people  of  other  countries  may 
well  despair,  and  lose  the  patience  they  have  practised  so  long  under 
different  systems,  in  the  expectation  that  the  influence  it  was  slowly 
exercising  would  ultimately  bring  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  selif-government.  When  that  patience  disappears,  anarchy 
must  come  upon  the  earth.'  {^Foreign  Papers  of  Session,  1862.  No.  2. 
p.  147.) 

We  doubt  whether  the  Austrian  Cabinet  would  appreciate 
Mr.  Seward's  reasoning  in  this  matter,  or  would  read^y  attri- 
bute the  continued  submission  of  its  subjects  to  the  distant  hope 

:  *  This  proposal  was  very  properly  refused.  See  Lord  Fal- 
merston*s  speech  on  the  Ashborton  Treaty.  {Hansard^  voLlxvii. 
p.  1179.) 
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<tf  future  freedcHn  held  out  bj  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States. 

An  earnest  advocate  of  the  Northern  cause.  Count  Ag^Mir 
de  Grasparin,  has  lately  discussed  the  questiony  how  far  and 
with  what  reason  the  previous  conduct  of  the  United  States 
towards  England  has  disposed  us  to  sympathise  with  eeceaaion.* 
He  says: — 

^  The  Americans^  we  admit,  have  often  been  very  arrogant  to- 
wards the  EDglish.  They  have  shown  themselves  provoking  and 
UDJost.  But  what  Americans?  Those  of  the  North  or  the  So«ith? 
All  this  may  be  traced  to  Southern  policy.  This  policy  had«  as  ili 
fundamental  article,  the  hatred  of  England,  abolition  Rngland, 
liberal  England,  conservative  England. 

^  It  is  a  new  example  of  the  power  of  words.  The  word  ^  United 
^'  States"  is  enough  with  many :  it  was  the  United  States  by  whoa 
they  were  offend^ ;  it  is.  the  United  States  that  must  pay  fior  the 
offence.*    (Pp.  126-8.) 

We  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Southerners  were  alone 
to  blame  for  the  insolence  and  arn^ance  so  often  shown  towards 
England.  Many  of  the  matters  in  dispute  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Southern  interests;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  caae  with 
the  question  of  the  Maine  boundary  and  the  Island  of  San  Juan. 
M(Hreover^  is  it  not  true  that  the  Northern  men  personally  took 
a  zealous  part  in  these  obnoxious  acts  and  speeches?  Did 
not  Mr.  Seward  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion^  throw 
out  definite  proposals  for  conquering  Canada,  as  a  set-off 
against  Cuba  or  other  Southern  acquisitions  ?  Did  he  not  in 
fact,  more  than  once,  provoke  agitation  against  England  as 
a  ready  mode  of  influencing  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  his 
own  party  ?  Did  the  Northern  statesmen  ever  fail  to  second, 
or  did  they  ever  protest  against,  the  violent  ^conduct  which  we 
are^now  told  ought  to  be  visited  on  the  South  alone?  All 
such  conduct  was  welcome  to  them,  provided  it  smoothed  over 
domestic  difficulties.  In  the  second  place,  we  are  quite  read^ 
to  admit  that  the  influence  of  the  South  vras  dominant  it 
Washington  when  these  things  were  done,  and  we  allow  that 

*  ^  America  before  Europe  —  Principles  and  Interest,'  by  Count 
Ag^or  de  Gasparin.  Translated  from  advance  sheets,  by  Mazy 
L.  Booth.  London,  1862.  Fart  at  least  of  this  book  produces  tfais 
impression  of  aa  elaborate  manifesto  from  Washington,  dressed  op 
with  skill  and  ability  by  an  author  who  has  clothed  it  with  the 
apparent  candour  of  a  foreigner.  The  arguments  are  forcibly  put^ 
and  it  is  marked  by  that  mixture  of  sentimentality  and  profession  of 

a  rigid  adho^nee  to  logic  and  principle  whkdi  so  often  ( 

Fr^ich  discussions  of  political  questions.   ^ 
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many  a  Southern  man,  who  now  claims  oar  sympatiiies  tot 
Beoession,  was  himself  a  prominent  instigator  of  tnese  rery  acts. 

We  are  glad  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  who  stimulated  these  aggressive  movements. 
The  feeling  in  England  to  which  Count  A.  de  Gasparin  refers 
18  not  founded  on  a  desire  of  vengeance,  or  personal  retribution 
<m  any  one  for  insults  which  we  have  received.  It  rests  on  a 
much  more  calm  and  rational  basis — that  is  to  say,  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  unity  of  the  Government  at  Washington  alone 
made  the  blow  tell;  it  is  hoped  that  when  tiiat  unity  is  gone, 
all  insults  of  the  kind,  if  not  so  impolitic  as  to  be  avoided 
altogether,  will  at  least  be  harmless,  and  of  no  consequence  to 
England.* 

It  may  be  urged  tiiat  the  pecuniary  and  commercial  relations 
of  Ei^land  and  America  are  so  numerous  and  so  complicated, 
that  we  ought,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  to  wish  w^  to  the 
Gov^nment  at  Wadiington.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  modi 
English  capital  is  at  stake  in  the  Umted  States ;  and  it  is  true 
also  that  the  real  interest  of  both  nations  would  lead  titem  to 
foster  the  closest  commercial  mtimacy.  But  what  coarse  have 
the  Federal  Crovemment  pursued  in  this  matter?  Have  they 
shown  that  they  appreciated  the  value  of  trade  as  a  pledge  ai^ 
a  safeguard  of  good  feeling  between  two  kindred  nations  r  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  thrown  themselves  headlong  into  the 
arms  of  the  most  rabid  protectionists.  One  would  think,  from 
their  conduct,  that  they  feared  lest  the  nations  of  Europe  should 
be  too  much  attached  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  too 
strongly  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  preserving  it  entire. 
Or  it  may  be  that  by  an  arrogant  defiance  of  all  European 
interests  and  European  opinions  they  wished  to  show  how  Uttie 
they  cared  for  either.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  eve  of  the  pre- 
sent contest  they  astonished  the  world  by  the  Morrill  tariff; 
and  when  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  they  surpassed  the  absur- 
dity of  the  Morrill  tariff  by  a  law  of  still  greater  stringency. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  North  have  taken  care  to  convince 
us  that  our  trade  with  them  will  henceforth  be  as  small  as 
possible,  it  is  surely  no  trifling  matter  that  the  independence  of 
the  South  would  open  new  markets  for  aor  manu&ctures,  with- 

*^  We  do  not  take  Mr.  Roebuck  as  a  trustworthy  exponent  of  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen  in  general ;  yet,  judging  from  the  report  in 
the  '  Times '  of  his  speech  at  Sheffield  in  August  last,  we  beHeve 
that  he  then  described  pretty  accurately  ^e  current  of  opinion  of 
many  of  our  countrymen  on  American  affairs.  We  dissent  entirely, 
however,  from  the  contusion  at  which  he  arrived^ —  that  we  ought  to 
kitesekKt  immediatdy. 
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out  the  previous  restrictions  of  Federal  tarifis.  These  may  be 
sordid  considerationsi  but  they  assist  in  turning  the  sympathies 
of  men  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the 
end  they  will  count  for  much  in  forming  the  public  opinion  of 
every  country. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  in  reviewing  the  administn- 
tion  of  the  Government  at  Washington  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war,  we  find  them  sanctioning  in  succesaon 
every  one  of  those  acts  which  have  been  accounted  the  most 
odious  characteristics  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  power.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  has  lon^  since  ceased  to  exist;  tiie 
secrecy  of  the  post-office  and  the  electric  telegraph  have  been 
habitually  violated  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  writ  of 
habecLS  corpus  has  been  abolished;  the  independent  action 
of  the  judges  has  been  coerced  by  military  authority;  men 
and  women  have  been  imprisoned  for  months  without  bring- 
ing them  to  trialy  and  without  any  attempt  to  show  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law.  These  things  have 
been  done,  too,  not  merely  in  the  countries  occupied  by  con- 
tending armies,  but  in  the  New  England  States,  where  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  and  the  administration  of  the  law  were 
apparently  smooth  and  uninterrupted;  and  where  the  pablic 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  Union  was  such  that  the  only  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  sectire  a  fair  trial  for  a  State  criminaL  The 
property  of  individuab  not  convicted  by  any  court  has  been 
confiscated  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  soldiery.  Passports 
have  been  introduced.  A  military  conscription  has  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  free  citizens  have  been  stopped  at  the  firontier 
lest  they  should  escape  its  obligations  by  leaving  the  United 
StAtes. 

The  3rd  Section  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constilation  pro* 
vides  as  follows : — 

'  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  L^is- 
latures  of  the  States  convened,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.' 

Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  this  article,  the  President  and  Congress  have 
proposed  to  erect  Western  Virginia  into  a  Separate  State. 
The  excuse  for  these  acts  is  that  they  are  temporary  mea- 
sures, necessary  in  self-defence,  and  in  a  time  of  war  and  civil 
convulsion.  But  they  have  gone  further  in  particular  cases 
than  the  ends  aimed  at  could  require ;  and  they  have  often 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause 
which  they  were  intended  to  support  Can  we  doubt  that  Genenl 
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Bntler*8  proclamation  at  New  Orleans  preached  secession  most 
effectually  in  the  West,  and  converted  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  cause?  The  hatred  which  it  has 
excited  will  cost  the  life  of  many  a  Northern  soldier  on  the 
battle-field. 

Do  not  let  us,  however,  forget  tiiat  in  all  likelihood  the 
measures  of  the  Confederate  Government  have  not  been  less 
arbitrary  or  less  rigorous.  We  know  that  even  when  laws  were 
supposed  to  be  in  force  neither  a  Southern  man  nor  a  Southern 
mob  ever  hesitated  to  violate  them,  if  it  suited  their  ends ;  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  have  been  more  scrupulous  in  time 
of  revolution.  But  we  know  little  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
South ;  and  however  unfair  it  may  be,  the  glanng  contrast  of 
such  acts  as  those  which  we  have  described  with  the  professions 
of  constitutional  right  and  of  the  maintenance  of  law  assuredly 
weakens  men's  sympathies  with  the  North.  They  raise  another 
doubt,  and  that  is,  whether  the  price  which  is  to  be  pdd  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  South  is  not  far  higher  than  the  value 
of  the  object  warrants.  If  to  the  slaughter  of  men  and  the 
waste  of  money  is  to  be  added  the  practical  suppression 
of  all  civil  liberties,  the  widest  empire  which  even  American 
ambition  ever  dreamt  of  would  be  dearly  purchased ;  and  for 
what  but  empire  are  the  North  now  fighting  ? 

An  appeal  is  often  made  to  us  for  our  sympathy  on  the  ground 
of  our  blood-relationship  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States;  and  we  are  reproached  with  foi^etting  those  ties  which 
the  American  captain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pd-Ho  recc^nised  in 
the  emphatic  words,  *  Blood  is  thicker  than  water  I'  So  far  as 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  their  enei^  and  good  sense,  and  a  deep 
and  sincere  regret  for  the  misery  of  civil  war  are  concerned,  we 
acknowledge  at  once  the  validity  of  this  claim  upon  us ;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  we  are  more  kindred  with  the  North  than 
we  are  with  the  South.  The  colonies  of  both  sections  of  the 
Union  were  colonies  of  England,  and  the  men  of  Yir^nia  and 
South  Carolina  are  as  mudi  our  cousins  as  those  of  Massa- 
chussetts  and  more  so  than  those  of  New  York.  As  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  this  consideration 
may  be  allowed  its  proj>er  weight. 

If  we  reflect  a  little,  it  is  not  in  the  least  d^ree  surprising 
that  the  hatred  of  us  in  the  Northern  States  should  at  this 
moment  be  deeper  than  it  has  ever  been  since  1787.  A  proud 
and  j^enerous  people,  whose  rapid  progress  had  placed  them  in 
the  mrst  rank  of  nations,  suddenly  find  the  fabric  on  which  their 
high  position  rested  crumbling  away  beneath  their  feet.  To 
know  that  such  a  result  had  been  often  predicted^  even  by  their 
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own  statesmeD,  does  not  diminish  thdr  disi^ypraitment,  thoagk 
it  may  make  tbem  more  doubtful  of  their  recovery.  The  system 
of  the  Union  was  one  which  combined  immense  material  force, 
with  every  possible  fadlity  for  evading  demands  made  by  othezB, 
or  turning  their  disagreements  with  European  Powers  to  the 
best  account  in  domestic  politics.  All  diis  disi^pearB  in  a 
moment;  and  is  it  wonderful  that  in  such  a  crisis  they  ahoold 
be  out  €£  temper  with  everybody,  and  especially  with  inland? 
They  tell  us  that  they  Iiad  a  right  to  reckon  on  our  hearty  good 
wishes  against  slavery ;  but  tiiey  forget  that  the  very  Umcn 
which  they  expect  us  to  uphold  has  been  during  its  prosperity 
the  great  protector  of  slaveryi  and  really,  though  not  ostensibly, 
the  wield  of  the  slave-trade.  Their  true  feeling  towards  us  haa^ 
we  fear,  been  shown  too  well  by  such  incidents  as  the  speedies 
of  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  an  accredited  minister  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and  by  the  Boston  dinner  to  Captain 
Wilkes  on  the  sdzure  of  the  Southern  envoys.  We  have 
no  intention  of  discussing  thb  matter  of  the  ^  Trent'  again, 
as  we  noticed  it  at  length  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal; 
but  the  Americans  know  well  that  we  cannot  easily  forget  the 
approbation  of  Captain  Wilkes's  conduct  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  House  of  Bepresaitatives,  or  the  manner  m 
which  the  prisoners  were  retained  untU  it  was  obvious  that  a 
war  was  imminent.'*  They  must  know,  too,  that  the  deepatdi  of 
Mr.  Seward,  in  which  he  said  explicitly  that  the  men  would 
not  have  been  given  up  if  he  had  thought  it  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  detain  them,  was  in  itself  an  insult 
almost  as  great  as  that  offered  to  our  flag.f  Whilst  we  r^oioe 
to  think  of  the  dignified  position  maintained  by  England  in  the 
whole  correspondence,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  oonsciousaeaB 
of  their  own  wrongdoing  towards  us  will  make  their  wAnt^g^^t* 

*  Nothing  was  more   amusing  than  to  see  how  the  opinion  of' 
the  House  which  specially  represents  the  people  was  treated  as  merefy 
worthless  by  those  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  America  at  the  time  of 
these  occurrences.    ^  It  was  only  the  House  of  Representatives  ^>if 
'it  had  been  the  Senate,*  &c.  &c. 

t  Count  A  de  Gasparin  (p.  130.)^  seems  to  assert  that  the  conduct 
of  England  on  the '  Trent '  affair  was  a  mere  party  movement  of  LcHd 
Falmerston's  to  avoid  difficulties  impending  in  the  coming  session ! 
The  absurdity  of  this  is  obvious,  although  most  assuredly  the 
Government  would  have  had  great  difficulties  in  Parliament  if  tiiej 
had  taken  any  other  course.  As  we  have  said,  this  part  of  Count 
A.  de  Gasparin's  book  seems  to  us  to  have  been  dictated  from 
Washington,  and  to  present  the  version  of  the  whole  affair  whidi 
the  United  States  Government  wish  to  be  current  in  £arope. 
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more  friendly.  *  Odisse  quern  IsBseris'  is  trne  of  nations  as  of 
individuals.  We  have  so  constantly  submitted  to  insult,  and 
conceded  what  we  might  have  maintained,  that  the  United 
States  may  think  that  they  have  acquired  a  sort  of  vested  right 
in  such  submission.  The  Americans,  perhaps,  consider  us 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  when  we  deviate  from  the  peaceable 
course  which  our  previous  conduct  had  led  them  to  expect  at  our 
hands.  Count  Ag^nor  de  Graspaiin,  however,  has  summed  up 
the  indictment  against  England  with  perfect  truth  when  he 
says,  *  Upon  the  whole,  were  it  necessary  to  state  in  a  few  words 
'  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  chapter,  I  should  say  that 
^  the  English  had  been  guilty  above  all  of  mdifference.'  (P.  121.) 
No  eraver  crime  against  the  exa^erated  pride  of  America  could 
possibly  be  committed.  We,  however,  think  we  have  shown 
reasons  enough  to  make  our  indifference  to  the  success  of  the 
NcNTth  at  least  excusable. 

It  is  clear  that  within  the  last  few  months  the  Federal  cruisers 
have  been  pressing  to  the  utmost  those  belligerent  rights  which 
they  denied  to  us  when  we  claimed  them.  If  the  blockade  of 
Charleston,  where  it  professes  to  exist,  has  not  always  been 
efficient,  that  of  the  Bahamas,  where  it  cannot  legally  exist  at 
all,  seems  to  make  up  for  all  laxness  on  the  Southern  coast 
Vessels  appear  to  be  taken  almost  within  range  of  British  forts, 
not  because  they  are  trying  to  enter  the  Southern  ports,  but 
because  their  piq)ers  or  their  car^s  inspire  some  zealous 
Federal  officer  with  the  suspicion  uiat  such  may  possibly  be 
their  intention;  and  we  perceive  with  great  regret  that  the 
notorious  Captain  Wilkes  has  just  been  appointed  to  command 
on  the  West  Indian  station.  Judging  from  their  conduct  in  this 
war,  they  have  entirely  changed  their  opinions  since  Jefferson 
vn'ote  to  Livingstone  (Sept.  9.  1801)  in  the  following  words: 
'  We  believe  the  practice  of  seizing  what  is  called  contraband 
'  of  war  is  an  abusive  practice  not  founded  in  natural  rights.' 
{BandolpKs  Jefferson^  iii.  p.  488.)  But  we  hope  they  will 
remember  that  an  indisposition  to  abandon  a  neutral  policy  on 
the  mere  ground  of  interest  or  anger,  is  a  different  thing  &om 
a  determination  to  submit  to  any  amount  of  insult  or  contumely 
as  a  nation.  Our  experience  with  America  ought  to  have 
taught  us  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  war  with  her  is  to  show 
that  we  have  a  due  regard  to  our  own  honour.  We  believe 
that,  however  much  the  newspapers  or  individuals  in  New  York 
may  boast  of  their  readiness  for  a  quarrel,  that  desire  will  never 
be  so  small  as  when  they  think  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  We  trust  sincerely,  however,  that  no  provocation 
short  of  actual  insult  will  induce  our  Government  to  depart  from 
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the  line  of  steady  and  dignified  policy  whicli  they  haye  adopted, 
and  which  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  approves.  We  should  be 
especially  sorry  to  see  the  neutrality  of  England  eacrifioed 
to  a  hasty  or  petulant  feeling  of  resentment. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  judge  the  merits  of  those  who 
have  administered  affairs  and  commanded  armies  in  this  most 
lamentable  struggle.  It  is  curious  that  the  war  should  have 
lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  rolling  its  tide  one  way  and  the  odier, 
without  on  the  Northern  side,  casting  up  on  its  surface  any  one 
man  of  marked  ability  or  vigour.  Numbers  without  a  general 
are  merely  food  for  the  enemy  to  prey  on ;  and  war  can  never 
be  carried  on  successfully  by  large  armies  badlyrcommanded. 
M'CIellan  is  obviously  a  man  of  great  courage,  cool  jud^ient, 
and  immense  perseverance, —  qualities  which  may  m^e  an 
excellent  suboi^nate  officer,  .but  which  are  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  him  a  general.  His  last  operations  in  Maryland  have, 
however,  been  prompt  and  successful.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
how  far  he  had  previously  been  thwarted  or  guided  from  WaAr 
ington,  so  that  much  blundering  which  has  been  imputed  to 
him  may  be  chargeable  properly  on  the  succesave  Secretaries 
for  War,  or  on  the  President  himself. 

The  Federal  Government  appear  to  have  been  determined  to 
set  at  nought  all  the  principles  of  strategy  which  have  been 
established  in  Europe,  just  as  they  have  treated  all  manms  of 
sound  political  economy  as  inapplicable  to  American  finance. 
They  have  acted  on  exterior  lines,  with  blind  confidence  iti  the 
luck  of  war,  and  they  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  such  blundering. 
The  ordinary  apology  made  by  the  Northern  papers  for  eadi 
successive  defeat  of  Uieir  own  army,  is  in  fact  an  admission  that 
they  have  been  working  on  wrong  principles.  They  say  in  eaA 
case  that  the  Confederates  have  obtained  their  advantage  by 
outnumbering  their  opponents ;  but  it  is  the  main  business  of  t 
general  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  to  have  at  the  spot  where 
it  is  wanted  the  superiority  in  numbers.  From  the  party  wUdi 
undoubtedly  has  the  largest  supply  of  men  and  of  funds,  such 
an  excuse  amounts  to  a  confession  of  bad  generalship  in  the 
field,  or  a  mistaken  plan  of  the  war.  Their  tactics  or  thdr 
strategy  must  be  grievously  at  fault  Probably  in  Virginia, 
both  causes  have  operated  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  Federals  advanced  before  Bull's  Bun,  they  did  so 
without  information  as  to  the  number  or  true  position  of  their 
enemies.  When,  again,  after  an  interval  of  months,  they 
marched  into  the  same  country  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
Richmond  from  the  north,  three  days'  bad  weather  was  sufficient 
to  send  them  back  to  Washington  a  disorganised  mob.     Whoi 
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they  undertook  the  attack  by  way  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
James  and  York  riyers,  they  stumbled  over  entrenchments 
deliberately  prepared  at  York  Town  without  their  knowledge, 
within  twenty  miles  of  their  own  outposts.  Afterwards  they 
changed  their  front,  and  the  base  of  their  operations,  from  the 
James  river  to  the  York  river  and  the  Pamunkey,  apparently 
on  the  speculation  that  they  would  be  supported  by  the  armies 
of  Banks  and  McDowell  from  Northern  Virginia ;  but  in  the 
meantime  these  armies  had  been  driven  back  by  Jackson,  and 
the  right  wing  of  the  Federal  force  was  left  extended  in  the 
air.  Then  it  was  that  Jackson  and  the  Confederates  turned 
upon  them,  and  after  six  days*  fighting  drove  the  Northern  army 
back  to  its  original  base  of  the  ttamcs  river,  at  a  point  further 
from  Richmond  than  that  from  which  they  had  started.  All 
this  cost  them  their  siege  artillery,  the  virtual  loss  of  at  least 
50,000  or  60,000  men,  and  the  demoralisation  of  their  whole 
force.  Some  praise,  no  doubt,  for  coolness  and  ability  in  the 
management  of  the  retreat  on  the  Chickahominy,  must  be  con- 
ceded to  M*Clellan,  but  its  whole  result  is  most  discreditable 
to  those  who  guided  the  movements. 

But  since  M^Clellan's  occupation  of  Harrison's  Landing  the 
events  of  the  war  in  Virginia  have  been  still  more  astounding. 
Pope's  position  on  the  Bapidan  became  untenable :  M'Clellan 
then  transferred  his  shattered  army  from  the  attack  of  Kichmond 
to  the  defence  of  Washington.  The  lines  of  the  Bapidan 
and  Bappahannock  have  been  occupied  by  the  Federals,  and 
forced  or  turned  by  the  Confederates.  The  personal  baggage 
of  the  Northern  general  was  carried  off  in  the  rear  of  his  own 

S^tion.  The  struggle  was  no  longer  for  the  capture  of 
ichmond,  but  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  Washington  and  of 
Maryland.  The  banks  of  Bull's  Bun  witnessed  another  Federal 
defeat,  and  again  echoed  the  roar  of  the  Southern  artillery, 
as  on  that  memorable  morning  when  the  Pennsylvania 
regiments  marched  off  the  field  ^  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's 
*  cannon.'  What  has  been  gained  by  the  enormous  levies  so 
carefully  disciplined,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  many  thousands 
sacrificei  in  the  campaign?  The  subsequent  advance  of  the 
Confederates  into  Maryland  has  been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss ; 
and  it  was  apparently  a  military  and  political  blunder  when 
they  assumed  the  offensive  beyond  the  Potomac;  but  they  have 
threatened  Cincinnati,  and  the  outposts  of  their  forces  have  again 
been  seen  by  the  President  from  the  windows  of  the  White 
House. 

In  the  West  it  is  not  so  easy,  with  our  sources  of  in- 
formation,  to  trace   the    military   events,  but   Beaur^ard's 
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retreat  from  Corintli  appears  to  have  been  an  operatioQ  dmoet 
incredible  of  its  kind.  In  the  face  of  a  powerful  enenaj  in 
front  of  his  own  lines,  he  deliberately  broke  up  his  camp  and 
abandoned  his  position  without  an  attack  of  any  kind ;  the  army 
of  Halleck  was  thereby  rendered  as  useless,  for  all  practical  p«i^ 
poses,  as  if  he  had  defeated  it,  and  that  without  any  lots  to  his 
own  side.  We  do  not  overlook  Hbe  partial  successes  of  the 
North  wherever  their  gunboats  could  be  brought  to  bear  oa 
the  conflict,  but  we  are  compelled  to  recognise,  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  superior  skill  of  the  Southern  com- 
manders. Among  the  latter,  Jackson,  Beauregard,  and  Lee 
stand  out  as  most  conspicuous,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
much  may  be  owing  to  the  military  genius  of  Jefferson  Davie 
himself. 

TocqueviUe  foretold  the  attitude  which  a  Federal  army  at* 
tempting  to  subdue  the  country  must  necessarily  assume: — 
'  Si  rUnion  entreprenait  de  maintenir  par  lee  armes  les  con- 
^  f^d^r^s  dans  le  devoir,  sa  position  se  trouverait  analogue  k 
^  celle  qu'occupait  TAngleterre  lore  de  la  guerre  de  I'inde- 
*  pendance.'  (  TocqueviUe^  ii.  p.  367.)  The  conquest  of  a  vast 
territory  with  a  hostile  population  in  arms  is  not  easier  for 
them  than  it  was  for  us  in  1776. 

We  believe  that  we  are  borne  out  by  facts,  when  we  say  that 
the  officers  of  the  Northern  army  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
deficient  in  the  training,  and  in  the  sense  of  subordinatioB, 
which  is  required  for  success  in  war  on  a  large  scale.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  M^Clellan  has  been  often  crippled  by  the  feeling 
that  he  could  not  venture  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  because  be 
did  not  know  whether  the  officer  entrusted  with  its  execution 
would  confine  himself  to  carrying  out  his  orders,  or  whether  he 
might  not,  if  he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable,  seek  to 
distinguish  himself  by  a  rash  advance,  which  would  involve  a 
general  action  destructive  of  the  plan  of  the  whole  campaign. 
The  retreat  from  Yicksburg,  and  the  successful  attempt  of  the 
Arkansas  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Northern  fleet,  are  naost 
curious  illustrations  of  the  resources  and  daring  of  the  Southern 
men.  The  Mississippi  is  not  yet  open,  as  the  Federal  Govenn 
ment  had  hoped  and  boasted,  and  it  still  flows  by  Yicksbuig. 

We  observe,  with  great  regret,  the  increasing  atrocity  of  the 
war :  Pope's  general  order  of  July  23rd,  the  Confederate  order 
in  retaliation  of  August  1st,  and  the  murder  of  General  £obert 
M^Cook,  are  all  proofs  that  if  the  struggle  continues  it  wiU 
become  one  in  which  no  quarter  will  be  given  on  either  side. 
The  order  of  Mr.  Stanton,  of  August  8th,  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  military  duty,  did  not  seem  to  promise  well  for  the  recruiting 
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measures  then  in  {wogrese.  The  zed  for  the  Union  must  be 
flagging  when  so  strong  a  measure  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
service  of  the  pec^le  in  its  behi^;  nor  will  the  men  who  are 
thus  driven  into  the  ranks  make  stouly  soldiers.  A  man  who 
was  in  the  old  times  pressed  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  remained 
there  and  fought  because  he  could  not  do  otherwise ;  but 
desertion  by  land,  and  in  one's  own  country,  is  an  easier  matter. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  Federal  Government,  although  we  have  not  space  to  discuss 
them  as  fully  as  they  deserve.  We  know  no  other  instance  of 
a  peoi^e  advisedly  carrying  on  a  war  of  conquest  for  more  than 
a  year,  without  professing  at  least  to  make  sonfp  provision  by 
taxation  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditure  they  were  incurring 
from  day  to  day.  The  tax-bill  has  been  passed  at  last,  but 
it  is  only  after  an  authority  has  been  given  to  issue  paper  money 
and  Government  bills  to  an  amount  which  k  astounding  even 
in  England.  From  the  customs  little  can  be  expected,  l^cause 
the  tanff  is  all  but  prohibitory. 

We  see  that  the  United  States  currency  is  at  a  con- 
siderable discount;  and  hoarding  has  without  doubt  already 
begun.  As  the  paper  increases,  so  the  discount  must  increase. 
If  foreign  creditors  are  to  be  paid,  gold  must  be  bought,  and 
its  nominal  value  must  rise.  Particular  circumstances  may 
stave  off  the  final  crisis,  or  accelerate  it.  A  deficient  harvest 
in  Europe  would  enable  wheat  to  be  shipped  instead  of  bullion, 
and  we  are  ignorant  of  many  minute  facts  which  may  retard 
this  downward  movement,  but  the  result  admits  of  little  doubt.  * 

Now  the  derangement  of  the  finances  of  a  people,  and  the 
unsound  condition  of  their  currency,  are  very  serious  evils  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  doubly  formidable  when  connected 
with  causes  which  afiEect  the  source  of  all  wealth  —  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country.  The  former  evils  divert  and 
derange  the  diannel ;  the  latter  diminish  and  dry  up  the  waters 
which  feed  the  river.  Both  sources  of  mischief  seem  to  us  in 
active  operation  in  the  United  States. 

The  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  form  only  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  even  for  the  years  to  which  the  ap- 
propriations relate.  There  will  be  the  bounty  and  the  premiums 
to  the  men  who  serve ;  and  the  former  of  these  items  promises 
at  its  present  rate  to  be  no  trifling  sum.  If  it  is  said  it  will  be 
avoided  as  soon  as  recourse  is  had  to  a  conscription,  we  answer 
that  the  sums  which  will  be  paid  by  individuaJs  for  substitutes, 
though  saved  to  the  Government,  will  produce  e'Wls  of  another 
kind,  far  more  formidable  than  the  outlay  of  money.  Of  all 
im{>osts  which  ever  fall  on  a  man  in  a  free  country,  we  should 
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think  the  sum  paid  in  lieu  of  serving  in  the  army  must  be  the 
most  galling.  The  toil  and  inconvenience  borne  by  a  soldier 
himself  may  be  lightened  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or  desire  for 
honour,  but  there  is  no  honour  in  staying  at  bome^  whilst  the 
wound  in  the  pocket  will  smart  acutely. 

The  number  of  men  in  arms  at  any  one  time  on  the  side  of  the 
North  alone  has  not  been  less  than  500,000.  These  men  are 
all  withdrawn  from  productive  industry,  in  a  country  where 
labour  is  scarce.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  resources  of  the 
comn^unity,  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  armed  at  the  public 
expense.  Those  who  fall  in  the  contest  are  permanently  lost 
to  the  labour-market;  those  who  are  wounded  and  disabled 
will,  in  many  cases,  become  entitled  to  pensions,  and  thus  form 
a  lasting  burden  on  the  public  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  South  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the  country 
are  carried  on  by  a  population  who  do  not  contribute  to  the 
number  of  combatants.  Every  Northern  soldier  is  so  much 
deducted  from  the  pfroduce  of  the  country,  but  work  in  the 
South  is  carried  on  by  negroes,  with  little  substantial  inter- 
ruption. 

All  speculations  as  to  the  issue  of  the  lamentable  contest  now 
going  on  are  worth  but  little.  We  cannot  conceive  the  re- 
storation of  the  Union  to  be  possible,  because  we  cannot  see 
how  two  populations,  no  longer  merely  differing  in  commercial 
interests  and  political  opinions,  but  animated  with  the  fiercest 
hatred  of  each  other,  can  carry  on  a  common  government  on 
the  principles  of  equal  right  and  popular  representation  in  the 
same  Congress.  So  long  as  the  fiction  of  a  large  Union  party 
in  the  South  remained  credible,  the  restoration  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  its  former  footing  did  not  appear  so  absurd  a 
project ;  but  the  fact  is  now  clear  that  in  the  Southern  States, 
properly  so  called,  no  such  Union  party  exists.  Even  the 
embers  of  Federal  patriotism  have  been  trampled  out  by  sodi 
men  as  Greneral  Butler. 

What  the  chances  of  reunion  are  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  of  Lieut  Maury  to  the  French 
Admiral  De  Chabanne : — 

•  As  for  the  preservation,  restoration,  or  reconstruction  of  the  Unioo* 
it  is  simply  an  impossibility.  Laying  aside  all  questions  of  militaiy 
power  and  prowess  between  the  contending  parties,  the  mere  hatred 
ef  one  for  the  other,  and  which  is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  bein^ 
who  has  attentively  observed  the  events  of  the  contest  as  they  bare 
developed  themselves,  is  enough  to  destroy  all  hopes  for  any  soch 
union.  Harmony  between  the  States,  goodwill  among  the  people, 
are  essential  to  any  such  reconstruction  or  preservation,  and  you  see 
enough,  even  from  your  distant  stand-point,  to  satisfy  you  that  we  are 
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two  peoples,  and  that  so  long  as  our  faTourite  doctrine  holds  good — 
Yiz^  that  e;vetj  rightful  government  rests  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed — no  power  on  earth  can  unite  us  again  or  make  us  one.'  * 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  Border  States,  any 
remnant  of  Union  patriotism  could  be  called  into  action,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  overrun  by 
secession  guerrillas.  To  turn  States  into  territories  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  would  certainly  not  be  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  ; 
it  would  simply  mean  occupation  by  a  standing  army  —  such 
an  occupation  as  that  of  New  Orleans  at  the  present  time. 
Even  if  a  miserable  fraction  of  the  population  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  t^  and  exercbe  the  semblance  of  political  rights 
under  the  pressure  of  military  despotism,  the  condition  of  the 
country  would,  in  fact,  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
condition  of  Poland  under  Russia. 

Such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  most  favourable  issue  which  could 
be  secured  by  the  speedy  and  complete  triumph  of  the  Federal 
arms ;  and  it  would  surely  be  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  chance 
—  the  remote  chance,  as  we  think  —  of  freedom  to  the  slaves. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  events  of  the  last  six  months, 
that  there  is  little  prospect  of  witnessing  such  a  consummation 
as  this  within  any  definite  lapse  of  time.  If  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  is  possible,  it  can  take  place  only  under  Jefferson 
Davis,  not  under  Lincoln ;  and  to  this  chance  some  portion  of 
the  Democrats  have  evidently  turned  their  eyes.  In  the  event 
of  the  continued  success  of  the  South,  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  mob  and  the  merchants  of  New  York 
had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  slavery  and  the  winning 
side.  The  proclamation  of  September  22nd  will  increase  this 
disposition,  and  aggravate  all  political  difierences.  The  meet- 
ings of  State  governors,  although  for  the  moment  in  support 
of  the  President,  is  surely  ominous  of  danger.  Congress 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  legitimate  organ  by  which  States 
can  act  on  the  Federal  Executive. 

♦  «  Times/  August  14.  1862. 

t  The  mention  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  induces  us  to  insert  the 
following  curious  extract  from  a  Northern  paper,  published  more 
than  a  year  ago :  —  'It  is  reported  of  General  Sa>tt  that  when  he 

*  received  information  of  the  capture  of  the  Hatteras  Forts,  he  burst 

*  into  tears,  and  in8i3ted  on  having  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered 

*  to  him.' 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  story  is  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  what  was  the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  paragraph.  He  seems  to 
think  that  '  the  oath  of  all^iance  *  exercised  some  restorative  or 
sedative  effect  on  the  agitated  nerves  of  the  patient  to  whom  it  was 
adminiitered. 
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Let  U8  see  what  sober-minded  men  who  ding  with  afieetxm 
to  the  Union  think  of  the  various  schemes  now  afloat  with 
reference  to  the  future  of  the  United  States.  We  quote  again  from 
Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis's  (4th  of  July)  speech  of  the  present  year:  — 

'  One  roan,  for  instance,  wishes  the  Government  to  assume  the 
power  of  emancipating  all  the  slaves  of  the  South,  by  some  decree, 
civil  or  military.  But  he  cannot  possibly  explain  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  is  to  be  when  it  has  done  this.  Another  maa 
wants  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of  all  the  people  of 
the  revolted  States,  guilty  and  innocent  alike.  But  he  does  not  tell 
you  what  kind  of  Sovereign  the  United  States  is  to  be,  after  such  a 
seizure  shall  have  been  consununated.  A  third»  in  addition  to  these 
things,  and  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  Austrian  method  of  dealing  witk 
rebellious  Hungary,  wishes  to  declare  a  sweeping  forfeiture  of  iH 
political  rights ;  an  utter  extinguishment  of  the  corporate  State  ex- 
istence, and  a  reduction  of  the  people  of  the  revolted  States  to  a 
condition  of  military  or  some  other  vassalage.  But  he  not  only  does 
not  show  how  the  Constitution  enables  the  Federal  Government  to 
obliterate  a  State,  but  he  does  not  even  suggest  what  the  Union  » to 
be  when  this  is  done,  or  even  whence  the  requisite  phyucal  force 
is  to  be  derived.  Multitudes  of  politicians  tdl  us  that  slavery  ii 
the  root  of  all  the  national  disasters,  and  that  we  must  ''  strike  at  the 
'^  root."  But  none  of  them  tell  us  how  we  are  to  pass  through  these 
disasters  to  a  safer  condition,  or  what  the  condition  is  to  be  when  we 
shall  have  struck  at  the  root  He  would  be  a  very  bold  and  a  very 
rash  man  who  should  undertake  to  predict  what  new  ConstitntioB 
can  follow  a  civil  war  in  a  great  country  like  this.*    (Pp.  21,  22,  23.) 

Furiiier  on  Mr.  Curtis  says :  — 

*  That  no  valuable  military  allies  can  be  found  among  the  negroes 
of  the  South ;  that  no  description  of  government,  custody,  or  charge 
of  them  can  become  more  than  a  chuige  of  masters  ;  and  that  nothisg 
but  weakness  to  the  national  cause  results  from  projects  that  look  to 
the  acquisition  of  national  power  over  their  condition, — are  truths  oa 
which  the  public  mind  appears  to  be  rapidly  approaching  a  settled 
conviction.'    (P.  29.) 

Mr.  Curtis  tells  his  hearers  (p.  45.)  to  trust  in  charity  rather 
than  in  these  speculations ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  him,  hot 
we  think  the  first  exercise  of  charity  would  be  the  stoppage  of 
the  war^  and  we  see  no  other  practical  inference  from  bb  argi- 
ments.  Looking  to  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  this  speech,  peace 
is  evidently  the  desire  of  it»  author.  I£  it  be^  true  that  300,000 
copies  of  this  oration  have  been  sold  in  Boston,  is  not  that  fact 
significant  as  to  the  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  peace  ? 

It  may  be  said  with  plausibility,  that  the  continuance  of  the 
conflict  will  reduce  both  parties  to  a  state  of  exhaustion ;  that 
the  want  of  arms,  men,  and  money  in  the  South,  and  the  pe- 
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cnniary  and  milituy  necessities  of  the  North,  will  place  the 
two  combatants  opposite  to  each  other,  still  in  an  attitude  of 
mntnal  defiance,  but  unable  on  either  side  to  strike  an 
effective  blow.  But  in  this  case  the  question  of  boundary 
would  present  inextricable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  peaceable 
reconciliatioD. 

The  North,  up  to  the  present  time,  persist  in  demanding  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  Southern  States,  and  profess 
exactly  the  sune  confidence  in  their  own  power  to  enforce 
such  submission,  as  they  did  when  the  first  levies  rushed  to 
Washington  in  the  spring  of  1861.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Southern  men  assert,  with  equal  confidence,  their  ability  to  hold 
their  own,  and  their  fixed  determination  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  so  long  as  the  free  will  of  any  single  State  to  make  its 
choice  between  the  Union  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  is 
denied  or  resisted.  The  question  of  limits  and  conditions  on 
which  any  peace  is  possible,  does  indeed  seem  to  be  one  ot 
almost  insoluble  difiiculty.  With  our  feeling  on  the  subject  ot 
davery,  we  should  b^  glad  to  see  its  area  restricted  and  its 
power  of  fiiture  extension  crippled,  trusting,  as  we  do,  to  the 
influence  of  opinion,  and  the  interests  of  the  South  itself,  for 
its  modification  or  ultimate  abolition.  The  question  is  not 
whether  it  should  exist :  we  cannot  annihilate  the  facts  as  they 
stand,  but  we  think  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  a  bloody  civil 
war  too  much  to  pay  for  a  mere  uncertiun  contingency. 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  Western  Virginia,  Eastern  Tennes- 
see, and  perhaps  the  northern  slope  of  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio 
river,  with  the  whole  State  of  Missouri,  rescued  from  the 
repioach  of  slavery,  but  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  any  definite 
means  by  which  this  arrangement  is  to  be  effected.  The  North 
have  formed,  or  are  about  to  form,  a  new  army  of  600,000  men, 
and  there  is  no  symptom  af  Altering  in  its  purpose  on  the  part 
of  the  South.  It  may  be  long  before  the  pressure  of  money 
difiSculties  compels  the  Government  at  Waslungton  to  seek  for 
peace.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  willing  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  reproach  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  Whenever  tranquillity  is  restored,  they  will  be  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  all  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  acts 
ccnnmitted  during  the  struggle.  Congress  has  no  constitutional 
power  to  grant  an  act  of  indemnity.  The  readiest  way  of 
salving  over  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  vanity  of  a  nation,  is 
to  impute  the  disgrace  incurred  to  the  incapacity  or  treachery 
of  the  men  in  office.  Mr.  Seward  and  his  colleagues  have 
therefore  a  strong  interest  in  holding  out  to  the  last.  The 
interest,  too,  of  those  who  profit  by  die  war  as  contractors,  is 
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likely  to  be  powerfoL  Such  men  will  stiinukte  to  the  ntmoet 
the  flagging  patriotism  of  their  fellow-countrymen^  and  will 
clamour  to  the  last  for  the  Constitution  and  the  war  which 
pays  so  well  to  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  change  in 
public  opinion  may  come  at  any  moment  There  are  already 
strong  symptoms  of  the  revival  of  the  Democratic  par^ ;  and 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  all  democracies  such  changes 
of  opinion  are  sudden  and  overwhelming,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  previous  fierceness  and  obstinacy  on  the  other  side.  The 
reason  of  this  law  is  obvious  enough.  The  minority  do  not 
dare  to  speak  out  until  they  expect  to  become  at  once  the 
majority  and  carry  all  before  them.  K  they  move  before  the 
time,  they  are  crushed  at  once.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  war  may  last  until  the  next  presidential  election ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  at  any  moment  a  sudden  turn  in  public  ojunion 
may  show  itself  in  the  election  of  State  and  city  officers,  or  of 
members  of  Congress,  and  compel  the  adoption  of  measures 
leading  to  peace.  The  elections  about  tp  take  place  widiin 
a  month  may  produce  this  result 

The  mere  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  foreign 
nations  would  do  nothing.  The  ofier  of  mediation  by  England 
or  France  would  be  treated  as  an  insult,  and  be  used  as  a  stimu- 
lus for  increasing  the  army  of  the  North.  An  offer  (if  sudi 
a  course  were  possible)  on  the  part  of  France,  England,  and 
£ussia,  might,  in  a  moment  of  exhaustion,  meet  with  moce 
favourable  consideration ;  but  such  a  proposal,  to  be  effective, 
must  carry  with  it  a  reference  to  Russia  or  some  friendly  Power 
of  all  the  questions  of  boundary,  and  conditions  for  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi 

If  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  negotiation  or  some  «idi 
terms  were  practicable,  let  us  revert  ^o  the  question  on  which 
we  have  already  touched  —  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
peaceable  separation  on  the  interests  of  Europe  and  North 
America? 

Tocqueville  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  in  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  States  would  not  return  to 
their  isolated  condition,  but  would  group  themselves  into  two 
or  more  Confederacies  or  Unions  * ;  and  of  the  justice  of  this 
view  there  can  be  little  doubt 

But  beyond  this  point,  human  foresight  can  scarcely  pene- 
trate the  mist  that  covers  the  future  of  this  great  country.  It 
is  probable  that  the  establishment  of  the  Confederate   States 

•  VoL  iL  p.  358. 
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would  substitute  a  direct  trade  from  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans^  with  low  duties  on  imports,  for  the  circuitous  commerce 
and  the  extravagant  tariff  of  New  York.  There  seems  no 
reason  why,  after  an  interval,  the  supply  of  cotton  from  the 
Southern  coast  should  not  be  as  large  as  it  has  been,  or  why  it 
should  not  be  paid  for  in  a  great  measure  by  goods  imported 
horn  Europe.  That  such  a  change  as  this  in  the  trade  of  the 
world  would  be  beneficial  to  England  and  France,  and  would 
add  a  fresh  guarantee  for  peace,  there  can  be  little  doubf. 
If  the  iron-masters  and  cotton-spinners  in  the  North  still  per- 
sisted in  demanding  the  privilege  of  plundering  their  own 
people  (as  they  certainly  would  do)  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Western  States  would  soon  open  to  their  true  in- 
terests. At  any  rate  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  the  customs' 
duties  now  exacted  in  regions  into  which  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  great  lakes  penetrate  from  the  eastward,  and  the  Mississippi 
from  the  south.  It  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  settlement  of  the  present  differences,  that  the  freedom  of 
this  latter  river  should  be  secured. 

The  city  of  New  York  would  acquiesce  very  reluctantly  in  a 
separation  which  deprived  it  of  the  privilege  of  being  the  port 
and  the  money  market  of  the  South.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  of  this  feeling  might  be.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  State  and  the  city  itself  have  interests  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  northern  and  western  districts,  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  Legislature  at  Albany  have  not  always  been 
accepted  with  perfect  complacency  in  the  commercial  capital. 

A  struggle  would  as  now  be  carried  on  in  the  North  between 
Portland  and  Boston,  for  that  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  West 
which  did  not  pass  down  the  Mississippi  or  by  way  of  New 
York.  The  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  offer,  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  a  more  favourable  route,  and  if  the  railway 
to  Halifax  were  completed,  the  New  England  States  would 
find  in  the  British  colonies  formidable  rivals  for  this  traffic. 
Wheat  would  be  stored  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  sent  by 
nulway  to  Halifax  or  St.  John  after  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  had  closed ;  and  at  these  ports  cargoes  for 
Canada  or  the  western  States  would  be  landed.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  construction  of  this  road  through  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  might  influence  materially  the 
political  course  ultimately  taken  by  the  Western  States. 

When  the  tax-gatherer,  that  'doctor  for  a  diseased  imagi- 
'  nation,'  as  Jefferson  called  him  *,  shall  have  knocked  at  their 

*  The  whole  passage  is  exceedingly  apposite  to  the  present  mo- 
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doors  for  a  certidn  number  of  months,  or  years,  the  populous 
and  powerful  States  of  the  West  will  begin  to  weigh  calmlj 
the  amount  of  the  tribute  for  protected  manufactures  whidi 
they  will  have  to  pay  to  Pennsylvania  and  Massachussetts.  Thdr 
enthusiasm  for  the  Union  may  have  diminished  by  that  time; 
they  sell  their  wheat  to  Europe,  and  the  mining  and  agricuhuod 
interests  grouped  round  the  lakes  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  may  choose  to  seek  a  less  restricted  commerce,  and 
greater  freedom  of  action,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Western 
Confederacy. 

What  is  to  become  of  California  ?  The  monstrous  fiction  of 
a  coasting  trade  round  Cape  Horn,  asserts  its  unity  with  tbe 
Govemment  at  Washington,  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  we  have  lately  seen  free  citizens  who  wish  to  go 
thither, — that  is,  who  desire  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  —  stopped  because  they  may  be  evading 
the  conscription.  This  does  not  look  like  unity ;  and  if  the 
fabric  goes  to  pieces,  California  must,  one  would  think,  set  up 
for  itself.  Utah  and  the  Mormons  will  probably  enjoy  their  own 
institutions  a  little  longer  without  molestation.  Mudb  may  depend 
on  the  life  of  Brigham  Young,  who  is  evidently  a  man  of  great 
ability.  But  after  all,  New  England  and  the  central  States  of 
the  Union  contain  in  themselves  abundant  elements  of  good 
government,  and  of  commercial  prosperity,  not  perhi4)s  soffi- 
cient  to  enable  them  as  a  great  and  formidable  Power  to  defy 
the  world,  but  sufficient  to  secure  their  own  independence  and 
the  happiness  of  their  people :  a  state  of  things  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  divided  empire,  tainted  with  slavery,  and  dis- 
tracted by  the  jarring  mterests  of  the  South.  Whether  they 
could  easily  man  their  navy  and  their  merchant  shipping,  if 
England  deals  prudently  and  kindly  with  her  own  maritime 
population,  may  be  questionable,  as  it  has  been  with  the  United 
States ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  lose  their 
hold  on  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.    It  has  sometimes  been 

ment :  —  *  The  increase  of  taxation,  made  imperatiye  by  the  great 

*  military  preparations  authorised  by  Congress,  contributed  a  good 
'  deal  to  cure  *'  this  disease  of  the  imagination ; "  indeed,  the  *'  Doctor* 

*  observed  Jefferson  iroTiicallj,  "  is  now  on  his  way  to  cure  it  in  the 
'  "  disguise  of  a  tax-gatherer.     But  give  time  for  the  medicine  xo 

*  **  work,  and  for  the  repetition  of  stronger  doses  which  must  be 

*  **  administered.    The  authorised  expenses  for  the  year  are  beyond 

*  *'  those  of  any  year  of  the  late  war  for  independence,  and  they  arc 

*  "  of  a  nature  "-  '^—  <rreat  and  constant  expenses.  The  pune^ 
'  *•  the  peo-  -€U  of  sensibility.'' '  (De  fVitfs  Jeffersim, 
p.  228.) 
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argned  that  a  separation  from  the  Southern  States  would  increase 
the  naval  force  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  portion  of  the 
Union.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
or  understand  how  the  union  with  those  States  which  furnished 
the  materials  for  the  largest  export  trade  in  the  world,  can  have 
crippled  the  maritime  energies  of  New  York  or  Boston.  It  is 
the  protectionist  spirit  of  the  North,  not  the  agricultural 
interests  or  the  slave  prejudices  of  the  South,  which  has  done 
its  best  to  diminish  what  it  could  not  annihilate,  and  which  still 
acts,  as  a  clog  on  the  commerce  of  America. 

But  there  remains  another  objection  to  our  views  which  must 
be  met,  however  vaguely  it  is  stated.  There  are  those  who  tell  us 
that,  in  forming  our  opinions  and  our  wishes  with  reference  to  the 
struggle  in  North  America,  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  bound  ^  to 
'  discard  all  selfish  considerations,' — that  we  ought  not  to  allow 
our  sympathies  to  be  swayed  one  way  or  the  other  by  our  own 
interests.  We  do  not  deny  the  obligations  of  national  morality. 
We  fully  admit  that  every  people  is  responsible  for  its  acts,  and 
for  the  way  in  which  it  exercises  its  influence  over  others. 
A  violation  of  national  faith,  or  a  wanton  provocation  of  the 
greatest  of  all  evils — war — is  never  committed  with  impunity. 
As  it  is,  however,  with  private,  so  it  is  with  public,  morality ; 
the  providence  of  God  has  ordained,  that  the  real  prosperity  of 
nations,  as  of  individuals,  and  the  good  government  of  the  civilised 
world,  should  be  worked  out  by  the  action  of  each  seeking,  * 
within  certain  limits,  that  which  is  for  his  own  interest  When  a 
nation  oversteps  those  limits  there  is  a  Nemesis  waiting  patiently 
to  avenge  the  crime — a  Nemesis  not  the  less  sure  becaiise  the 
retribution  is  not  always  undergone  by  the  generation  which 
committed  the  ofience  nor  understood  by  those  on  whom  it  falls. 
.What  is  the  meaning  of  the  instinct  of  patriotism  and  the  love 
of  one's  own  country,  except  that  men,  in  dealing  with  other 
nations,  should  keep  steadily  in  view  the  welfare  of  their 
own?  On  no  other  principle  can  a  state  maintain  its  place 
in  the  civilised  world,  and  on  no  other  principle  do  we 
assign  honours  and  rewards  to  our  statesmen  and  our  soldiers. 
On  no  other  principle,  certainly,  can  the  prolonged  war  of  the 
North  against  the  South  be  for  a  moment  defended. 

If  this  be  so,  why  are  we  in  this  case  to  ^  discard  all  selfish 
*  considerations'?  Why  specially  on  the  question  of  Secession 
and  our  sympathy  with  the  South  or  North,  are  we  to 
neglect;  the  element  of  advantage  to  England?  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  their 
dealings  with  us  have  set  us  the  example  of  unselfishness, 
although  their  feeling  has  been  sometimes  adverse  to  us,  when 
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there  was  no  apparent  interest  to  guide  It  in  that  direction ; 
as  for  instance  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 

As  a  people^  it  is  not  our  business  to  say  what  interpretatioa 
of  the  American  Constitution  is  the  right  one*  Whether  we 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  municipal  laws  and  institutions  d 
the  South,  their  independence  of  the  Government  at  Washing- 
ton is  not  the  less  a  fact.  If  it  be  manifestly  for  the  advanti^ 
of  England  to  acknowledge  that  fact  by  recognising  thenatioiud 
character  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  we  cannot  see  why 
their  morality,  for  which  we  are  not  responsible,  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  recognition.  Neither  the  peace  of  the 
world  nor  die  triumph  of  good  over  evil  will  be  promoted  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  facts  and  events  on  such  grounds  as  these. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do'  not  say  that  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  England  wisely  considered,  at  the  present  moment 
to  recognise  the  Southern  Confederacy.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  has  been  hitherto  right — 
that  at  this  moment  the  acknowledgment  of  the  South  as  a 
nation  would  of  itself  effect  very  Uttle,  and  might  cause  to 
England  evils  greater  than  those  which  it  would  remove. 

If  this  be  so  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lament  the  civil 
war  which  is  raging  in  the  United  States,  and  we  must  bear  as 
well  as  we  can  the  suffering  of  Lanca^ire,  whilst  we  wait 
patiently  and  calmly  for  the  course  of  events. 
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